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THE  RIVER  THAMES — AT  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE 


A Little  Pilgrimage  to  Catholic 

England 

By  GEORGINA  PELL  CURTIS 


CHARMING  CHARACTERS 

nHE  Bishop  took  a biscuit  from 
the  plate  I handed  him,  and 
opening  it,  proceeded  to  but- 
ter it,  deliberately. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  said,  “how 
William  George  Ward  used  to  say  he 
would  like  a new  Papal  decree  every 
morning  with  the  rolls  at  breakfast? 
I always  think  of  that  when  the  biscuit 
and  rolls  are  passed  around.” 

“What  a doughty  champion  he  was,” 
I answered,  “and  yet  he  was  only  one 
of  many  and  divers  types  in  the  Church 
in  England,  some  of  them  only  too 
little  known.” 


“The  world  is  full  of  surprises  for 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,”  said 
the  Bishop.  “All  that  is  needed  are 
ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see.  Here  in 
Liverpool  we  have  a great  English 
Catholic  family,  the  Blundells,  who 
suffered  more  during  the  ages  of  per- 
secution than  almost  any  Catholic  house 
in  England.” 

The  Bishop’s  handsome,  kindly  face 
was  hid  from  me  for  a moment  as  a 
cloud  of  steam  arose  from  the  kettle  be- 
tween us,  momentarily  diverting  my 
attention ; then,  as  my  thoughts  returned 
to  our  conversation,  I hastened  to 
answer. 

“I  wish  we  could  stop  in  Liverpool 
long  enough  to  motor  out  to  their  es- 
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tates  of  Crosby  and  Tuce.  The  wayside 
crosses  along  the  public  road,  Bishop, 
will  make  you  think  England  is  still 
a Catholic  country.” 

My  friend  and  godfather  looked  at 
me,  and  smiled. 

“It  may  be  possible  to  so  arrange  our 
time,”  he  said..  “Two  years  ago,  in 
Rome,  I met  the  charming  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Blundell ; and  I would  like  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.  She  has  all  the  de- 
vout, cultured  Catholicism  of  the  British 
Isles.” 

“And  her  books !”  I chimed  in  eag- 
erly. “How  intensely  national  they  are 
in.  spirit!  No  Protestant  author  has 
written  anything  to  surpass  her  North- 
country  sketches,  and  yet,  Bishop,  they 
call  us  the  Italian  Mission  in  England.” 

Again  the  Bishop  gave  one  of  his 
rare  smiles. 

“The  name  is  an  epitome,”  he  said. 
“It  will  not  last.  Those  who  use  it  the 
most  are  the  ones  who  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  England’s 
Catholic  laity.  Take  that  fine  descrip- 
tion by  Percy  Fitzgerald  of  Marmion 
Ferrers  of  Baddesley,  Clinton  in  War- 
wickshire, who  died  in  1884.  He  was 
a splendid  type  of  a grand  Catholic  lay- 
man, with  all  the  best  English  traditions, 
set  down  in  a thoroughly  English  en- 
vironment. He  lived  in  an  old  mansion, 
one  of  those  moated  and  fortified  houses, 
with  a priest's  hiding-place  in  the  roof, 
and  other  romantic  adjuncts.  Tithing 
tenant  of  this  place  was  the  ‘ould 
Squire/  who  had  every  right  there — 
one  who  was  simple,  generous  and 
religious.  When  the  poor  were  ill,  they 
always  knew  they  might  go  to  the  Hall 
for  a little  wine  or  a rabbit.  He  never 
passed  a poor  man  or  woman  without  a 
kind  word,  or  their  doors  without  speak- 
ing to  the  family.” 

The  Bishop  paused  a moment,  and 
then  continued : 


“Every  one’s  heart  expanded  in  his 
presence.  Once,  walking  in  his  hundred 
acres  of  wood,  the  last  remains  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  the  ground  of  which  is 
covered  in  the  season  with  wild  lilies, 
he  came  upon  a poor  decrepit  woman 
gathering  fire-wood.  At  the  sight  of 
the  Squire  she  became  alarmed ; but 
he  spoke  to  her  kindly,  as  a father  to  a 
child,  helped  her  to  complete  her  bundle, 
took  it  on  his  own  back,  and  walked  by 
her  sidfc,  chatting  with  her  all  the  way 
to  her  cottage,  where  he  left  her  with 
her  fagots.” 

“He  is  only  one  of  many  charming 
characters,”  I answered.  “Take  John, 
last  Catholic  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
his  vast  wealth,  which  he  poured  forth 
in  charity,  the  while  he  himself  lived  in 
true  Franciscan  poverty.  In  his  grand 
mansion  of  Alton  Towers,  the  room  re- 
served for  his  own  use  contained,  be- 
side a picture  of  St.  Francis,  old  faded 
common  paper,  worn  out  curtains,  the 
plainest  deal  painted  furniture,  common 
earthenware,  and  a broken-down  chest 
of  drawers.  This  was  a practical  carry- 
ing out  of  the  precept  of  voluntary 
poverty. 

“And  then  take  yet  another  type,”  I 
continued,  “the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale, 
manly,  straightforward,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  what  affected  the  education 
and  social  position  of  Catholics.  He 
lived  to  see  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
of  the  first  English  Catholics  to  enjoy 
that  privilege  since  the  Reformation.” 

We  had  placed  our  tea-table  in  the 
window  of  our  private  sitting-room  at 
the  Adelphi,  and  having  refused  the 
waiter’s  offer  of  lights,  were  sitting  in 
the  early  twilight. 

The  Bishop’s  gaze  sought  the  distant 
horizon,  where  the  evening  star  had  first 
appeared.  Its  clear  brilliance  trembled 


and  glowed,  throwing  out  a bright, 
changeful  lustre,  like  the  strength  and 
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delicate  purity  of  some  chosen  soul  in 
the  world.  As  if  to  voice  my  thought 
he  spoke. 

“See  that  star,”  he  said.  “As  I 
looked  at  it  just  now  it  reminded  me  of 
a great  soul  who  did  more  for  England 
than  any  other  man  before  or  since,  and 
who  came,  as  this  star  has  come,  right 
after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
shedding  the  light  of  a bold,  courage- 
ous, sensitive  and  refined  nature  on 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  One  who 
labored  and  suffered  till  the  Church  in 
England,  which  for  three  hundred  years 
had  lived  in  the  catacombs,  arose  in 
its  freedom  and  might,  and  ^stretching 
forth  with  renewed  and  unconquered  life, 
was  blest  of  God  with  a marvellous  ex- 
pansion.” 

“You  mean — ?”  I asked. 

The  Bishop  turned  to  me,  his  eyes 
and  voice  full  of  earnest  insistence. 

“Nicholas,  Cardinal  Wiseman,”  he  an- 
swered, “one  of  the  greatest  souls  ever 
appointed  by  God  for  the  regeneration 
of  Catholic  England.  Too  little  credit 
is  his.  The  one  who  came  after  him 
received  the  lion’s  share  of  praise ; but 
Wiseman  bore  the  stress  and  storm  of 
the  earlier  days.  He  built  churches,  in- 
troduced the  religious  Orders,  founded 
the  Dublin  Review,  revolutionized  the 
opinion  of  non-Catholic  England  regard- 
ing the  Church  by  his  lectures,  while 
his  deep  knowledge  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Biblical  lore,  and  art  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
scholars  of  his  time.” 

“And  what  a welcome  guest  he  was 
everywhere,”  I added.  “I  once  heard 
Father  J — , at  Fordham,  say  that, 
beginning  with  him,  social  England  let 
down  the  bars  and  received  the  Catholic 
prelate  and  priest  as  an  equal.” 

The  Bishop's  thoughtful  eyes  kindled 
and  glowed.  “Ah,”  he  said,  “how  that 
reminds  one  of  the  way  the  Catholic 


prelates  who  lived  in  England  before  the 
revival  labored  for  the  Church.  Often 
only  a small  chapel  was  the  fruit  of 
their  toil,  particularly  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ; but  these  were  sons  of  the 
Church  who  never  lost  heart  in  the 
darkest  and  poorest  days.  Such  men 
as  Bishops  Briggs,  Milner,  Challoner 
and  Ullathorne  were  truly  apostolic,  full 
of  that  spirit  which  marked  the  early 
ages  of  faith.” 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  presently 
I rang  for  lights.  With  the  departure 
of  the  waiter,  our  conversation  was  re- 
sumed. 


“To-morrow,  Bishop,”  I said.  “I  will 
take  you  on  a tour  of  Catholic  Liver- 
pool. You  must  see  the  great  Anglican 
cathedral  now  in  course  of  erection,  for 
this  is  a Protestant  monument  with  a 
Catholic  nimbus.  The  architect  is 
Gilbert  Scott,  son  of  the  convert  son  of 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  whose  work 
we  will  see  at  Oxford.” 

“We  are  proud  to  think,”  said  the 
the  Bishop,  “that  he  alone  of  all  the 
architects  in  England,  was  chosen  for 
this  work,  though  he  is  a young  man, 
not  yet  thirty.” 

“If  there  is  a patron  saint  of  build- 
ers,” I said,  “he  must  have  fled  from 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
has  been  afraid  to  come  back.  Except 
for  the  new  Westminster  Cathedral  in 
London,  Armagh  in  Ireland  and  this 
Anglican  cathedral  in  Liverpool,  the 
erecting  of  great  temples  of  worship  in 
the  British  Isles,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  become  a lost  art.” 

“The  old,”  answered  the  Bishop,  “is 
better  than  the  new.  When  we  reach 
London  you  will  find  that  every  corner, 
almost  every  nook,  every  turn  of  the 
street,  is  full  of  Catholic  history,  of 
which  the  Protestant  world  at  large  sees 
and  hears  and  knows  little  or  nothing. 
I have  been  present  at  no  finer  sight 
than  the  revival  of  the  old  Catholic 
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custom  of  having  the  Catholic  Bar  at- 
tend a Red  Mass,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Law  Courts. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  he  continued,  ‘T 
saw  the  gathering  at  St.  Anselm  and 
St.  Cecilia's,  set  down  amid  the  pictur- 
esque Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  There 
were  present  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice, 


enthusiasm  and  deep  spiritual  sense, 
with  the  added  charm  of  a mellow  voicfc 
and  cultivated  mind,  the  Bishop's  remin- 
iscences held  me  in  thrall.  For  some 
time  longer  we  sat  and  talked,  until  the 
chiming  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
warned  us  it  was  drawing  toward  mid- 
night, and  time  to  retire. 


CARDINAL  WISEMAN 


Lord  Brampton,  Lord  Justice  Matthew, 
Judge  Day,  Lord  Llandaff,  and  a 
host  of  other  clever,  brilliant,  brainy 
men,  whose  chief  glory  is  that  they  are 
Catholics.” 

At  all  times  a man  of  finely  tempered 


II 


THE  RIVER  THAMES 


We  had  decided  to  take  the  train 
from  Liverpool  to  Oxford,  and  without 
stopping  there  (our  intention  being  to 
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visit  it  later)  go  by  boat  from  Oxford  to 
London.  I had  read  that  the  surest 
way  to  get  at  the  real  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  is  to  study  the  Thames  along 
that  route — the  river  lies  in  almost  a 
direct  line  between  Liverpool  and 
London. 

It  was  a charming  day  in  early  June 
when  our  boat  left  its  wharf.  A fresh 
breeze  blew  from  the  river,  and,  seated 
on  deck,  we  were  prepared  to  enjoy  our 
trip  to  the  full. 


priests  during  the  age  of  persecution. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  house 
a printing-press  for  the  dissemination 
of  Catholic  tracts  and  books  was  in  full 
blast  during  the  bloodiest  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

'‘Archbishop  Stonor  is  of  this  family/' 
said  the  Bishop, “and  the  barony,  created 
in  1383,  was  in  abeyance  from  1426  till 
1839,  when  it  was  revived  in  favor  of 
Francis  Stonor,  lord-in-waiting  to 
Queen  Victoria.  The  chapel  at  Stonor, 


THE  RIVER  THAMES — WAITING  FOR  A LOCK  TO  OPEN 


My  eye  flitted  over  one  beautiful  bit 
of  scenery  after  another  until  the  Bishop 
called  my  attention  to  Stonor  Park, 
near  Henley,  which  claimed  my  im- 
mediate and  absorbed  interest. 

It  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Camoys,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  is  a lovely 
old  place  full  of  pathetic  recollection 
for  the  Catholic  who  remembers  it  as 
the  asylum  of  so  many  hunted  Jesuit 


dating  from  1349,  is  the  second  old- 
est in  England  to  be  used  continu- 
ously for  Catholic  worship.  It  has 
quite  a remarkable  history.  One 
of  the  little  bits  of  modern  Cath- 
olic England  is  to  see  King  Ed- 
ward, when  he  rides  out,  attended  by 
the  Honorable  Harry  Stonor  of  Lord 
Camoys'  family,  his  gentleman-in-wait- 
ing. They  pass  the  Archbishop  of 
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Westminister  in  his  great  touring  car, 
whereupon  the  King  and  his  attend- 
ant lift  their  hats,  in  response  to  which 
the  Archbishop  bows  very  low.” 

“I  have  often  thought,”  I said,  “that 
if  Charles  Dickens  had  been  a Catholic 
he  would  have  immortalized  all  these 
bits  of  Catholic  England.  He  was  such 
a wonderful  observer  of  men  and  places ; 
nothing  that  interested  him  ever  es- 
caped his  pen.” 

“He  came  near  being  a Catholic  in 
one  sense,”  said  the  Bishop.  “You  know 
about  his  strange  dream  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  his  lost  love,  Mary 
Hogarth,  appear  to  him  and  tell  him 
the  Catholic  religion  was  the  only  one 
for  him.  In  spite  of  this  supernatural 
visitation,  he  remained  a rabid  Protes- 
tant to  the  end  of  his  days.” 

“Your  old-fashioned,  narrow  Protes- 
tant, like  Dickens,”  I answered,  “believed 
intensely  in  the  old  Testament,  where 
supernatural  advice  and  warnings 
through  dreams  abound.  It  ought  to 
have  made  some  impression  on  him.” 

The  Bishop  smiled  at  my  youthful 
dogmatism. 

“It  affected  him  poignantly,”  he  said. 
“I  believe  he  always  attached  a deep 
significance  to  it ; but  Dickens  had  too 
many  of  the  current  prejudices  against 
Cathplicism  easily  to  throw  them  off.” 

I looked  back  at  the  frothy,  tossing 
water  in  our  wake,  and  mused.  How 
many  there  were  to  whom  some  glim- 
mer of  light  had  been  vouchsafed,  who 
had  heard  and  seen,  but  never  followed ! 

The  Bishop  spoke  again,  and  I came 
out  of  my  reverie.  The  rest  of  my  sail 
over  the  Thames  in.  the  company  of  this 
gifted  man,  with  his  Old  World  culture 
and  wide  range  of  information,  was  all 
too  short.  I looked  forward  with  satis- 
faction to  the  thought  of  the  little  pil- 
grimage we  were  to  take  together.  I 
had  been  his  pupil  in  my  earlier  years, 
and  when  a much  needed  rest  and  vaca- 
tion seemed  imperative  for  his  health, 
and  he  wrote  asking  me  to  accompany 


him  on  a trip  to  what  he  called  “corners 
of  Catholic  England,”  I had  responded 
eagerly.  Leaving  my  home  in  New 
York,  I had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
Bishop  meeting  me  at  Liverpool,  and  we 
were  now  fairly  started  on  our  tour. 

Reaching  our  destination  about  six 
o’clock,  we  drove  at  once  to  the  Cecil, 
where  we  were  to  make  our  headquar- 
ters while  in  London. 

Ill 

LONDON 

The  month  was  June  and  the  city  at 
its  best  when,  the  next  morning,  we  as- 
sembled in  our  private  breakfast-room, 
eager  to  take  the  initial  step  on  our  pil- 
grimage. We  had  been  joined  by 
Father  S — , an  old  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  Bishop’s,  and  as  we  leisurely  partook 
of  the  toast  and  tea  which  my  friend’s 
English  taste  had  ordered,  we  engaged 
in  an  animated  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  the  first  stage  of  our  journey. 
We  finally  decided  to  go  that  morning 
to  the  new  Cathedral  of  Westminster, 
which  I had  never  seen,  and  about  which 
I was  rather  skeptical.  A lover  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  myself  an  architect  by 
profession,  I had  come  prepared  to  be  a 
little  disappointed ; but  when  the  great 
cathedral  loomed  up  before  me,  my 
doubt  gave  place  to  admiration  ; and  my 
wonder  grew  when  we  entered  this  im- 
mense church  through  the  entrance 
porch,  with  its  two  columns  of  red,  pol- 
ished granite,  surmounted  by  carved 
caps  of  Carrara  marble,  proclaiming 
that  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the 
Most  Precious  Blood  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Slowly  we  walked  up  the  nave  past 
sweeping  arches  and  marble  columns, 
our  whole  attention  centred  on  the  great 
crucifix,  thirty  feet  high,  hanging  from 
the  triumphal  arch  which  divides  the 
sanctuary  from  the  nave.  It  was  made 
in  Belgium.  Father  S — , our  cicerone, 
told  us,  and  displays  a painted  figure  of 
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Our  Lord,  with  the  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists  at  the  extremities.  On  the 
reverse  side,  toward  the  altar,  is  painted 
a figure  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  It  is  a 
most  majestic  cross  and  dominates  the 
sense  of  the  whole  cathedral  from  the 
moment  one  enters. 

The  high  altar  is  of  unpolished  Cor- 
nish granite,  but  very  finely  axed.  It  is 
twelve  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  with- 
out any  gradus.  It  is  made  of  solid 
stone  and  weighs  twelve  tons. 

The  six  tall  candlesticks,  and  central 
crucifix,  of  impressive  size,  stand  alone 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  custom  is  in  the 
Roman  basilicas. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Bentley,  looked 
upon  the  baldachino  as  the  finest  thing 
in  the  cathedral.  It  is  a great  canopy 
supported  by  eight  columns,  each  fifteen 
feet  high,  of  shaded  and  gilded  onyx. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  found,  so 
said  Father  S — , to  find  monoliths  of  the 
desired  length.  These  were  brought 
from  Africa  and  worked  by  artists  in 
Marseilles.  The  upper  part  of  the  bal- 
dachino, which  is  very  beautiful,  is  of 
white  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a cross. 

The  Bishop  called  my  attention  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne,  which  he  said  was 
an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Papal  throne 
in  the  Lateran  Church,  Rome.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  white  statuary  mar- 
ble and  mosaic,  with  heraldic  bearings. 

From  one  to  another  of  the  eleven 
chapels  in  the  cathedral  Father  S — led 
us.  The  most  beautiful  ones  are  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  of 
Our  Lady,  given  by  Baroness  Weld; 
of  St.  Joseph,  by  Charles  Weld-Blun- 
dell,  Esq.;  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Gregory,  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brampton, 
and  the  Holy  Souls,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Walmesley,  who  is  now  a nun. 

“It  has  been  the  boast  of  Anglicans,” 
said  Father  S — , as  we  stopped  to  admire 
the  great  organ,  “that  they  have  all  the 
best  music  in  England ; but  this  can  no  ^ 


longer  be  said  since  the  opening  of  the 
new  cathedral.”  We  heard  some  of 
Tallis  and  Byrd’s  compositions,  which 
were  heavenly,  and  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing one  hears  in  Anglican  cathedrals. 
The  boys’  voices  are  especially  well 
trained.  Every  day  the  Divine  Office 
is  chanted  in  this  cathedral,  and  there  is 
hardly  an  hour  of  the  day  when  some 
service  is  not  going  on.  For  the  vast 
crowds  present,  and  the  representative 
gathering,  it  reminded  us  a little  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  Rome. 

“Every  one  in  London  comes  here  at 
some  time,”  said  Father  S — . “You  can 
see  John  Morley  here,  and  he  often  goes 
to  the  Oratory  also.  At  the  time 
the  King  of  Spain  was  in  London, 
His  Majesty,  visited  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral with  his  own  retinue  and  King 
Edward’s  escort.  The  Archbishop  came 
down  to  the  great  central  door  to  meet 
him,  and  the  King  bent  and  kissed  his 
hand.  Before  this  meeting  took  place, 
the  Archbishop  had  to  remove  his  train, 
as  no  bishop  or  cardinal  is  allowed  to 
wear  a train  in  the  presence  of  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty.” 

This  was  the  first  visit  of  a Spanish 
King  to  London  since  the  Armada,  and 
Alfonso  signalized  it  by  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  gold  chalice  to  the  cathedral. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
money  for  which  was  given  by  Spanish 
and  South  American  Catholics. 

“You  must  know,”  said  the  Bishop, 
“that  the  Reverend  Kenelm  Vaughan, 
brother  of  the  late  Cardinal,  spent  sev- 
eral years  collecting  money  for  this 
chapel,  travelling  extensively  over  Spain 
and  South  America  for  that  purpose,  and 
gathering  nearly  $100,000  for  this  beau- 
tiful memorial.” 

“You  must  also  see  another  Spanish 
gift,”  said  Father  S — , “in  the  Carmelite 
Church.  Here,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  young  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain  used 
to  kneel  when  she  attended  Mass  in 
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London,  a memorial  has  been  erected 
as  a thanksgiving  for  her  preservation 
in  the  bomb  explosion  on  the  day  of  her 
coronation/' 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  we  proceeded 
to  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Farm  Street,  with  its 
memories  of  the  dead  and  gone  illustri- 
ous sons  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  Bishop 
pointed  out  to  us  the  examples  of  the 
exquisite  work  orf  Pugin, 
such  as  the  pulpit,  the 
beautiful  sanctuary  lamp, 
the  altar-rail,  and  the 
richly  flamboyant  window, 
also  of  his  designing. 

This,  I told  Father  S — , 
was  my  favorite  church  in 
London ; and  here  I knelt 
daily,  near  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  where, 
we  read  in  Mrs.  Craigie’s 
book,  Lord  Wickenham 
was  in  the  habit  of  kneel- 
ing. I,  too,  smelt  the 
flowers,  incense,  melting 
wax,  “and  that  something 
else,  like  the  scent  of 
goodly  fruit  stored  away 
for  the  hungry  winter," 
which  gave  me  a welcome. 

IV 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  ETHEL- 
DREDA 

We  had  promised 
Father  S — to  visit  the 
Church  of  the  Oratorian 
Fathers  the  next  morning, 
and  coming  down-stairs 
I found  the  Bishop  had  been  out  very 
early  and  was  back  with  a massive 
wreath  of  laurel,  with  which,  he  told  me, 
he  was  going  to  decorate  the  statue  of 
Cardinal  Newman  outside  the  church. 

“I  believe  Newman  is  your  titular 
saint,  Bishop,”  I said.  “I  think  you 
have  every  book  ever  written  about  him, 
and  every  picture  ever  taken  of  him. 


Your  library  at  home  is  a veritable  New- 
man memorial." 

“The  world  would  be  the  better,”  said 
the  Bishop,  “and  the  Protestant  world 
especially,  if  it  followed  this  particular 
Newmania  of  mine." 

His  mellow  laugh,  as  he  spoke,  was 
good  to  hear.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the 
Bishop’s  best  and  oldest  friends  that  he 
led  you  toward  heaven  by  paths  of 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

pleasantness.  To  be  in  his  company  was 
to  feel  the  stimulus  of  an  ardent,  living, 
cheerful  faith.  In  the  midst  of  multi- 
farious duties,  his  Newmania  was  his 
one  relaxation  and  recreation.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  he  paused  a moment 
vVhen  we  reached  the  Oratory  at  Bromp- 
ton  and  gazed  silently  at  the  figure  of 
the  great  Cardinal.  It  was  I,  the 
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younger  and  more  athletic  of  the  two, 
who  succeeded  in  placing  the  laurel  on 
the  statue ; for  the  iron  fence  surround- 
ing it  is  very  high.  The  Bishop  drew 
back  a moment  before  turning  away. 

“He  seems  out  of  place  here,”  he  said, 
“in  the  roar  and  bustle  of  this  end  of 
London.  I can  never  disassociate  him 
from  the  retirement  of  Edgbaston.” 

“He  never  should  have  been  placed 
here/’  I said  with  conviction,  “but  at 
Oxford,  as  was  originally  intended. 
Even  Lord  Halifax  wished  it,  as  well  as 
others  who  had  the  memorial  in  charge ; 
but  the  authorities  refused  because  the 
statue  was  clothed  in  a cardinal’s  robes. 
A puerile  reason,  Bishop.” 

I spoke  with  vehemence,  for  it  was 
a subject  on  which  I felt  strongly;  but 
the  Bishop  only  smiled  indulgently,  and 
presently  we  had  passed  through  the 
massive  main  door  of  the  Oratory  and 
were  walking  up  the  wide  nave. 

Standing  under  the  great  central 
dome,  my  mind  wandered  to  the  thou- 
sand memories  the  place  conjured  up. 
The  beautiful  high  altar,  made  of  fine 
Italian  marbles,  was  a fitting  thing  for 
this  bit  of  Italian  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land. Here  was  the  home  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  who,  Italian  though  he  was,  had 
drawn  to  him  some  of  the  best  and  no- 
blest of  England’s  sons.  Perchance  this 
was  foreshadowed  when  the  great  saint, 
standing  in  the  streets  of  Rome  and 
watching  the  English  students  passing 
on  the  way  to  their  studies,  exclaimed : 
“Hail,  flower  of  the  martyrs !” 

There  must  have  been  then  and  there 
some  special  prayer  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Philip  for  the  English  mission,  which 
had  now  borne  fruit. 

This  whole  church,  erected  in  his 
memory,  is  a gem.  The  dome,  built  of 
concrete  (at  the  time  of  its  erection  a 
new  departure  in  English  architecture) 
was  the  work  of  Herbert  Gribble,  who 
took  his  idea  from  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medici  in  Rome. 


The  altar-rail  of  giallo  antico  marble, 
and  the  exquisite  mosaics  and  carvings, 
together  with  the  choir-stalls  of  Italian 
walnut — all  seemed  like  a bit  of  Italy 
transplanted  to  England.  I particularly 
noticed  two  massive  seven-branched 
candlesticks  of  gilt  bronze,  accurate 
copies  of  the  Jewish  one  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a superb  altar 
and  re  redos,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
It  was  brought  from  Brescia  at  a cost  of 
about  $60,000.  The  floor  is  of  rich  mar- 
quetry, and  the  whole  church,  with  its 
appointments,  is  in  perfect  taste. 

From  the  Oratory  we  drove  to  West- 
minster Abbey  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  then  back  to  our 
hotel.  Our  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  the  Abbey,  and  our  regret 
that  it  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 

“We  have  at  least  one  old  church/' 
said  Father  S — , “that  is  Catholic,  and 
wonderfully  beautiful  — that  of  St. 
Etheldreda  in  Ely  Place,  Holborn.  We 
will  go  there  this  afternoon  if  you  care 
to  do  so.”  Of  course  we  replied  that  we 
would  gladly  go,  so  after  luncheon  we 
started  out  again. 

The  Church  of  St.  Etheldreda  was  for- 
merly the  London  chapel  of  the  bishops 
of  Ely,  who  had  here  their  London 
house.  It  was  erected  by  Bishop  Luda 
in  1290-1298,  and  is  spoken  of  in 
Shakespeare’s  “Richard  III/' 

The  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterward 
Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  Richard  Morton,  the  patron  of 
Blessed  Thomas  More.  He  grew  such 
fine  strawberries  in  his  garden  at  Hol- 
born that  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  says: 

“My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I was  last  in 
Holborn,  I saw  good  strawberries  in 
your  garden  there.  I do  beseech  you 
send  for  some  of  them.” 

We  have  the  complaisant  prelate’s 
word  for  it  that  he  did  so  at  once. 
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As  we  entered  the  church  and  the 
wonderful  stained-glass  window  behind 
the  high  altar  met  our  eyes,  we  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  audible  expres- 
sion to  our  surprise. 


The  church  is  a little  gem  of  pure 
Gothic,  and  retains  its  original  oaken 
roof,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Everything  is  carried  out  to  give  it  as 
near  the  look  of  its  original  appearance 
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“This  window  is  the  gift  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  is  the  most  superb  in  all 
England,”  whispered  Father  S — . 


as  possible.  There  is  a quaint  cloister, 
planted  with  big  trees,  a strangely  quiet 
nook  amid  the  roar  of  Holborn.  The 
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lovely  shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda,  contain- 
ing her  relics,  was  shown  to  us.  It 
seems  that  these  relics  were  found  in  a 
secret  place  in  an  old  farmhouse,  once 
the  abode  of  a Catholic  family  who  had 
suffered  during  the  penal  times  for  the 
faith.  They  were  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  owner  of  the  house. 

We  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  and  in 
viewing  the  church,  finally  emerging  one 
by  one  from  the  soft  gloom  within  to 
bright  sunshine  without.  As  we  stood 
in  the  porch,  Father  S — said  to  us  : 

“This  church  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  was  formerly  the 


story  of  these  martyrs,  for  he  is  of  mar- 
tyr stock  himself.  Hi$  family  has  given 
two  martyrs  to  the  Church  in  England.” 
Father  S — smiled  at  his  old  friend, 
and  resumed  his  story : 

“At  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  these 
men — Lord  Napier,  who  was  a Scotch 
priest — the  gentlemen  from  the  Span- 
ish embassy  joined  the  procession, 
when  the  martyrs  were  dragged  on  a 
hurdle,  at  the  corner  of  Ely  Place;  and 
after  the  execution  Father  Napier's 
heart  was  brought  by  one  of  the  servants 
to  the  embassy,  where  it  was  embalmed 
and  preserved  as  a sacred  relic.” 
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chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  in 
England.  It  has  an  interest  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  English  martyrs, 
for  we  read  in  Bishop  Challoner's  ‘Mis- 
sionary Priests'  that  during  the  proces- 
sion of  some  martyrs  to  Tyburn,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  in  the 
Spanish  ambassador’s  chapel,  St.  Ethel- 
dreda’s,  which  was  then,  with  the  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely  adjoining,  leased 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy.” 

“Yes,”  broke  in  the  Bishop,  “Father 
S—  can  tell  you  a great  deal  about  the 


I inquired  how  it  happened  that  the 
Catholics  came  into  possession  of  this 
little  church. 

“It  was  bought  at  auction  by  Father 
Lockhart,  of  the  Fathers  of  £harity,” 
answered  Father  S — , “after  having  been 
the  property  of  Welsh  Dissenters.  It 
was  only  after  it  had  been  restored  that 
many  of  its  beauties  were  unveiled.  Un- 
der the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  the  old 
ribbed  roof  was  found  intact,  and  as 
sound  as  when  it  was  first  placed  there. 
One  of  the  side  windows  was  complete, 
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and  furnished  a pattern  for  the  others.” 

In  the  porch  outside  the  south  door 
we  stopped  to  view  a beautifully  carved 
shield  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land, which  during  Anglican  days  stood 
on  the  altar  in  place  of  the  cross.  When 
St.  Etheldreda’s  once  more  became  a 
Catholic  church  it  was  removed  and 
placed  outside.  The  inscription  under- 
neath reads : “This  emblem  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  was  removed  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Etheldreda  when  it  was 
restored  to  the  Roman  obedience.” 

We  walked  slowly  through  Holborn 
on  our  way  home,  the  two  prelates  full 
of  reminiscences  of  England  in  its 
earlier  Catholic  days.  I listened  while 
they  discussed  Kenelm  Digby  and  his 
great  work,  the  “Mores  Catholici,”  and 
from  that  they  touched  on  the  “Tablet,” 
founded  over  sixty  years  ago  by  Fred- 
erick Lucas,  a convert  from  Quakerism, 
and  they  dwelt  especially  on  its  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  thought  of  English 
Catholics.  Father  S — brought  in 
Dicky  Doyle  of  the  immortal  “Punch,” 
and  his  successors,  Burnand,  a’Beckett 
and  Partridge,  all  of  whom  were 
Catholics 

Finally,  seated  on  top  of  an  omnibus, 
where  for  the  time  being  we  were  the 
only  passengers,  our  conversation  in- 
sensibly drifted  to  the  great  English 
cardinal,  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to 
us  all.  The  Bishop  quoted  part  of  his 
(Newman’s)  sermon  on  the  “Second 
Spring,”  which  he  said  had  passed  into 
an  English  classic. 

Our  hotel  door  was  reached  all  too 
soon ; and  here  we  bade  good-bye  to 
good  Father  S — , promising  to  go  with 
him  next  day  on  a trip  to  Arundel. 

V 

ARUNDEL 

It  was  a brilliant  summer  day  when 
we  reached  Arundel,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  As  we  entered  the 
great  quadrangle,  large  enough  to  hold 


one  thousand  mounted  men,  our  smart 
twentieth-century  carriage  sent  echoes 
ringing  against  the  enclosing  walls,  and 
it  needed  but  slight  effort  of  the  imag- 
ination to  fancy  ourselves  accompanied 
by  plumed  knights  in  armor,  fresh  from 
the  battlefield. 

We  were  shown  around  the  castle  by 
a man  especially  appointed  by  the  Duke. 
The  first  place  of  interest  to  which  he 
took  us  was  the  Baron’s  Hall.  This 
lordly  room  is  seventy  feet  long  and  has 
a curiously  wrought  roof  of  Spanish 
chestnut,  nearly  forty  feet  above  the 
stone  pavement.  A series  of  stained- 
glass  windows  of  great  beauty,  in  which 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Howards, 
Fitzalans,  Montgomeris  and  Albinis  are 
emblazoned,  fills  one  side  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  hang  ances- 
tral portraits  of  the  chase. 

The  great  library  is  in  imitation  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  ceilings  and  col- 
umns of  mahogany.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  by  ninety  wide.  At 
one  end  a spiral  staircase  leads  to  a gal- 
lery, which  runs  around  the  room  half- 
way to  the  ceiling.  The  gallery  railing 
is  of  bronze  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Ten  thousand  volumes  line  the  walls.  In 
Cromwell’s  time,  our  guide  told  us,  all 
the  books  in  the  library  were  carried  at 
night  to  the  dungeons  below  and  cov- 
ered with  refuse,  so  that  if  the  library 
itself  were  burned  the  books  would  be 
saved. 

The  cabinets  in  this  room  are  filled 
with  relics  and  curios.  In  one  is  the 
bloody  handkerchief  carried  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  when  he  was  be- 
headed for  having  mixed  himself  up  in 
the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
another  cabinet  is  a slipper  of  grim 
Elizabeth,  which  she  left  behind  on  a 
visit  to  Arundel.  Next  to  it  is  the 
rosary  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  encrusted 
with  jewels,  and  redolent  of  countless 
agonized  prayers.  Sent  by  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  when  he  was  in  prison 
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for  her  sake,  it  has  been  cherished  ever 
since  by  each  succeeding  head  of  the 
house.  As  a special  favor  we  were 
allowed  to  handle  and  kiss  the  rosary. 

From  the  north  tower  of  the  castle 
one  can  look  for  miles  over  the  Arun 
valley,  where  the  spires  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  rise  in  splendid  height,  and 
beyond  to  the  sea,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  the  horizon. 

We  moved  down  the  graveled  paths 
through  the  rose  gardens  to  the  green- 


houses, which  cover  many  acres  and 
contain  almost  every  known  palm,  fern 
and  orchid.  Birds  flew  to  and  fro,  and 
fountains  tossed  feathery  spray  in  the 
midst  of  what  seemed  a shadowy  tropical 
forest.  Then  we  skirted  Swanburne 
Lake,  where  swans  drifted  below  the 
overhanging  willows,  to  the  dairy,  which 


is  almost  as  famous  as  the  castle  itself. 
The  main  buildings  are  modern  and  of 
considerable  size,  but  the  old  dairy  pre- 
sented a charming  picture.  Its  stone 
walls  are  capped  by  a tangled  mass  of 
flowering  creepers.  Within,  all  was 
dark,  cool  and  spotlessly  clean. 

Crossing  a rustic  bridge  we  came  to 
the  castle  mill,  which  is  contemporary 
with  Domesday  Book.  There  was  no 
sound  of  chattering  wheels  as  we  stood 
looking  into  its  black  depths,  where 
lie  many  human  bones.  We  are 
on  ancient  ground,  for  not  far 
away  is  the  “keep”  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  From 
the  top  of  the  keep  we  had 
pointed  out  to  us  the  parish 
church,  in  which  is  the  Fitzalan 
Chapel,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  burial  place 
of  his  family.  Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  venerable  Philip 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  confessor  for  the  faith 
under  Elizabeth.  We  also  saw 
the  spires  of  the  cathedral- 
like  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
built  by  the  present  Duke  at  a 
cost  of  almost  one  million  dollars. 

Arundel  Castle  is  one  of  the 
most  superb  abodes  of  the  great 
nobility  in  all  Europe,  and  there 
is  none  on  which  more  money  is 
spent  every  year.  Our  guide  told 
us  that  the  first  mention  of  Arun- 
del is  found  in  the  will  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  The 
castle  figures  again  in  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror’s  time  as 
having  been  presented  to  his  kins- 
man, the  Baron  Montgomeri,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  William  Rufus  spent 
the  Easter  there  in  state  in  1079.  For 
a while  Arundel  was  the  dower-house  of 
the  widow  of  King  Henry  I,  and  during 
that  time  the  Empress  Matilda  of  Ger- 
many, daughter  of  King  Henry  I,  stayed 
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at  Arundel,  making  it  her  home  while 
she  -asserted  her  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  opposition  to  Stephen. 

For  three  hundred  years  Arundel  be- 
longed to  the  Fitzalans,  to  whom  it 
passed  from  their  kinsmen,  the  Mont- 
gomeris,  and  it  was  by  the  marriage  of 
a Fitzalan  with  the  fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk that  the  grand  old  castle  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Howards.  Seen 
from  the  lowlands  lining  the  Arun,  the 
castle  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  build- 
ings in  the  United  Kingdom,  consisting 
of  three  sides  of  a square,  the  fourth  of 
which  is  the  round  tower,  or  ancient 
keep. 

We  were  invited  to  enter  the  hall 
and  have  a glass  of  wine  and  a biscuit. 
This  noble  hall  was  built  by  Earl  Rob- 
ert Fitzalan,  who  used  for  the  purpose 
the  ransom  of  French  prisoners  taken 
by  him  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  It  has 
been  restored  by  the  present  Duke,  and 
is  one  of  the  stateliest  apartments  of  the 
the  kind  in  the  world.  While  we  were 
sitting  there,  we  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing presented  to  His  Grace  and  the 
Duchess.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  but  looks  much 


younger.  He  is  of  medium  height,  with 
a splendid  head  set  squarely  on  broad 
shoulders.  His  dark  hair  and  beard  are 
slightly  tinged  with  grey,  and  his  fore- 
head wide  and  low.  His  face  is  one  of 
strength  and  gentleness,  a man,  you 
think,  of  whom  a child  might  ask  a 
favor  or  a caress,  but  with  whom  few 
would  venture  a liberty. 

The  Duchess,  a beautiful  woman,  is 
a daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Herries, 
of  the  noble  house  of  Constable  Max- 
well. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  four  other 
seats,  and  a town  house  in  London, 
Norfolk  House,  St.  James’  Square, 
where  George  III  was  born.  In  addition 
to  his  other  property  he  owns  almost  the 
entire  town  of  Sheffield.  The  Duke 
might  well  be  called  “The  Church 
Builder”  because  of  the  many  edifices 
he  has  reared  to  the  service  of  God. 
Even  now  there  is  rising  at  Norwich, 
near  one  of  his  seats,  a building  that  is 
a cathedral  in  all  but  name. 

After  half  an  hour’s  pleasant  conver- 
sation, we  finally  bade  a reluctant  adieu 
to  the  lordly  seat  of  the  premier  duke 
and  earl  of  England. 


ARUNDEL  CHURCH 
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An  Idyll  of  Foley’s  Ford 

By  MAJOR  DUDLEY  COSTELLO 


nT  was  a dismal  night  on  the 
Plains  River  as  we  drove  along 
its  banks,  Lawyer  Colburn  and 
I,  with  the  wind  and  rain  beat- 
ing in  our  faces.  The  tossing  boughs 
shook  down  chilling  showers  on  us. 
The  stream,  swollen  with  spring  floods, 
ran  ugly,  yellow,  treacherous. 

“Surely  you  don’t  mean  to  cross 
here/’  I said,  as  my  companion  turned 
the  horse’s  head  towards  the  water. 

“Surely  I do,”  he  replied.  “How  else 
are  we  to  make  our  way  home?  Don’t 
be  alarmed.  I have  crossed  here  many 
a time,  even  when  the  river  was  higher 
than  it  is  now.  This  is  what  they  call 
Foley’s  Ford,  and  that  is  Foley’s  place 
over  there  where  you  see  the  light. 
Poor  Pete  Foley ! He  has  a wife  and 
eleven  children.  No  race  suicide  about 
the  Foleys.  But  how  they  manage  to 
scrape  out  an  existence  among  those 
miserable  swamps  and  swales  is  an  agri- 
cultural problem  that  is  solved  only  by 
his  hiring  himself  out  now  and  then  to 
the  farmers.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  clear  out  of  there?” 
“Mainly  because  the  place  is  his,  T 
suppose,  and  the  proud  feeling  of  own- 
ership makes  him  stay  there.  He 
bought  it  when  he  and  his  wife  came  out 
here  with  the  Irish  colony  many  years 
ago,  selecting  it  partly  from  its  inviting 
cheapness  and  partly  I’d  swear  because 
it  resembled  the  bog  to  which  the  land- 
lords drove  his  people  in  Ireland.  A 
leopard  will  change  his  spots  sooner 
than  an  Irish  farmer  his  bit  of  land,  and 
Peter  has  a Celtic  bump  of  location  as 
big  as  a cobblestone.  But  now  the 
poor  fellow’s  marching  papers  are  on 
their  way  and  he  and  his  large  brood 


must  move  out  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.” 

“A  mortgage  foreclosed?” 

“Mortgage  on  that  bulrush  farm? 
No ; but  because  they  must  vacate  with 
others  to  make  way  for  the  big  drainage 
canal.  Steady  there,  Beauty,  steady,  my 
lass — great  Scott,  we’re  in  it!” 

Under  the  force  of  the  current  the 
buggy  suddenly  lurched  sideways  and 
in  a moment  we  were  deposited  with  a 
prodigious  splash  and  a decidedly  chilly 
and  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  fast 
rushing  water.  Soon,  however,  we 
gained  our  footing  and  we  stood  almost 
breast  high  in  the  foam-flecked  stream 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  affrighted 
and  struggling  horse. 

“Nice  predicament,  and  on  such  a 
night !”  gasped  Colburn. 

“Nothing  for  it  but  to  wade  ashore,” 
I suggested.  “Let  us  cut  the  horse’s 
traces  and  give  the  animal  a chance.” 

“Dangerous,”  said  the  lawyer.  “If 
we  should  happen  to  step  in  a hole  it 
would  be  all  up  with  us,  or  rather  all 
down,  and  an  inquest  and  our  insurance 
money  would  be  our  relatives’  only  con- 
solations. Let  us  shout.  Who  knows 
but  that  old  swamp  rat,  Pete  Folev, 
might  hear  us?” 

The  wind  howled  down  the  valtey  of 
the  Plains.  The  thunder  rumbled,  the 
lightning  played  eerily  on  the  broad 
river,  cold,  callous  and  hungry  looking. 
The  rain  fell  hissing  and  roaring.  Two 
drenched  and  dripping  men  clung  to  a 
capsized  buggy  and  hallooed  loudly  in 
the  faint  hope  of  attracting  human  aid, 
their  voices  competing  feebly  with  those 
of  nature. 

“There  is  a black  curse  on  this  part 
of  the  river  ever  since  the  first  white 
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settlers  here  wantonly  massacred  a party 
of  inoffensive  Indians  canoeing  down 
stream,  and  several  people  have  been 
drowned  here,”  consolingly  related  my 
companion  in  the  intervals  of  our  stren- 
uous vocal  exercises. 

‘‘Hello  there,  hold  on,  I’m  cornin’. 
And  what’s  the  matther  with  ye  at  all, 
at  all?” 

A boat  came  out  of  the  darkness.  The 
glow  of  the  rower’s  lighted  pipe  shone 
like  a beacon  of  hope.  With  less  diffi- 
culty than  we  anticipated  the  buggy  was 
rescued  as  well  as  ourselves  and  the 
horse,  and  we  soon  stood  dripping,  yet 
grateful,  on  the  bank. 

“Pete  Foley,  my  jewel,  you’ve  saved 
our  lives,”  said  the  man  of  law. 

“Och,  it  wasn’t  so  bad  as  that,”  depre- 
cated our  rescuer,  genially  yet  ambigu- 
ously. “No  persons  are  ever  drowned 
around  here  unless  they  lose  their  heads, 
and  youVe  not  one  of  them  kind,  Mr. 
Colburn.  Yet  maybe  it  was  as  lucky  as 
not  that  I heard  ye  hollerin’.  And  now 
come  up  to  the  house  and  we’ll  see  and 
warm  and  dhry  ye  up  a bit.” 

In  the  dingy,  overgrown,  much  be- 
patched  shack  that  served  the  numerous 
Foley  family  for  a home  a roaring  wood 
fire  and  warm  coffee  restored  bodily 
comfort  to  the  two  travelers,  the  while 
we  heard  anxiously  debated,  as  the  ad- 
vance of  a devastating  army,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  great  drainage  canal  scheme, 
which  was  to  dig  a huge  ditch  and  divert 
a mighty  volume  of  water  down  the 
Plainfc  River  valley  for  the  sanitary  ben- 
efit of  the  great  neighboring  city. 

The  master  of  the  house,  as  he 
smoked  his  corncob  pipe,  assumed  an 
air  of  cheerful  optimism,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  mention  of  the  proposed 
canal  caused  a certain  domestic  atmos- 
phere of  uneasiness  and  gloom. 

“It  looks  as  if  this  big  new  canal  of 
theirs  will  whirl  us  all  away  before  it, 
just  like  the  floods  in  the  Plains  River 
sweep  away  the  bushes  and  bulrushes,” 


remarked  Pete,  with  placid  philosophy; 
“but  sure  it  will  be  a very  hard  thing 
entirely  if  it  doesn’t  carry  us  along  and 
strand  us  in  a betther  place  than  this, 
and  we’ll  have  no  complaint  cornin’  if 
they  only  pay  us  a fair  price  for  our  bit 
of  garden.” 

“And  what  would  you  consider  a fair 
price  ?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  toil-worn  host 
thoughtfully,  “we’ve  been  settled  here 
goin’  on  fourteen  years,  and  I’ve  put  in 
a lot  of  work  on  the  place  and  our 
eleven  children  were  born  here  and  none 
of  them  hardly  ever  got  a day’s  sickness 
on  it,  and  the  schoolhouse  is  only  a mile 
away  and  the  chapel  only  half  a mile, 
and  we’ve  got  to  have,  you  understand, 
gentlemen,  quite  a likin’  for  our  little 
home  and  friendly  neighbors,  and,  tak- 
in’  one  thing  with  another,  we’d  be 
willin’  to  get  out  and  leave  the  old  place, 
and  our  blessin’  along  with  it,  for 
say  $350.” 

Lawyer  Colburn  looked  amazed. 
“Pete,”  he  inquired,  “what  on  earth  has 
become  of  your  celebrated  big  bump  of 
location  ? There  seems  to  be  now  only  a 
hole  where  there  was  a mountain.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  bump 
you’re  speaking  about,  sir,”  simply  re- 
plied the  settler;  “I  only  know  I’m  go- 
ing to  be  bumped  out  of  here  one  of 
these  days.” 

Soon  afterwards,  as  our  rescuer  and 
entertainer  obligingly  busied  himself 
about  our  sodden  buggy,  comfortably 
cushioning  it  with  hay,  to  my  surprise 
I , heard  his  voice  raised  in  song.  A 
revelation  of  a life  story  of  hope  and  dis- 
appointment, of  bright  ideals  shattered, 
of  glowing  aspirations  unfulfilled,  sadly 
swept  upon  me  as  I recognized  the 
words,  the  air,  the  sentiment.  It  was  a 
song  of  the  Irish  nationalist  poet, 
Thomas  Davis : 

“There  are  lands  where  manly  toil 
Surely  reaps  the  crop  it  sows, 

Glorious  woods  and  teeming  soil 
Where  the  broad  Missouri  flows. 
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Through  the  trees  the  smoke  shall  rise 
From  our  hearth  with  ‘maith  galore,’ 
There  shall  shine  the  happy  eyes 
Of  my  Maire  bhan  asthore. 

“Fair  is  Maire  bhan  asthore. 

Sweet  is  Maire  bhan  asthore, 

Saints  will  watch  around  the  door 
Of  my  Maire  bhan  asthore.” 

Probably  saints  did  often  watch 
around  that  rickety  door,  to  defend  it 
against  the  repeated  fierce  attacks  of  the 
wolf,  and  probably  they  sighed  when 
the  Irish  roses  faded  from  the  cheeks  of 
Maire,  and  her  violet  eyes  grew  dim 
and  her  hands  knotty  and  gnarled  in  the 
sordid  and  continuous  battle  of  life.  It 
was  not  without  shuddering  glances  to- 
wards the  dark,  broad  and  turbulent  cur- 
rent, whose  hoarse  roaring  could  be 
heard  far  down  the  valley,  where  the 
falls  were,  that  we  resumed  our  journey. 

“To  think  that  only  for  that  poor  fel- 
low our  corpses  might  be  found  on  a 
sand-bank  miles  from  here,”  remarked 
mv  companion,  “and  yet  he  made  so 
contemptibly  little  of  his  life-saving. 
Ye  gods,  what  a miserable  lot,  grubbing 
for  a mere  existence  on  this  wretched 
riverside  morass,  is  that  of  himself  and 
his  family ! Truly  did  Oliver  Goldsmith 
remark  that  one  half  of  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  I’m 
glad  he  is  satisfied  to  get  out,  seeing  lie 
can’t  be  any  worse  off  than  he  is.” 

Among  the  settlers  the  waterlogged 
“farm”  at  Foley’s  Crossing  was  a joke, 
also  a standard  subject  of  amazed  specu- 
lation. All  the  members  of  the  little 
Catholic  colony,  including  Father  Cas- 
sidy himself,  marveled  at  the  manner 
in  which  Pete  managed  to  satisfy  eleven 
small  but  voracious  appetites,  together 
with  his  own  and  his  wife's,  out  of  the 
resources  of  that  small  and  sodden  strip 
of  land  beside  the  river.  The  amount 
of  grrdcn  truck  he  raised  barely  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  his  family.  His  sur- 
roundings were  so  often  inundated  that 


his  progeny  seemed  semi-amphibious. 
Sometimes,  during  a freshet,  his  boat 
bobbed  on  the  yellow,  turgid  waves 
where  it  was  moored  to  a tree  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  weather-blackened 
walls  of  his  squat  cabin ; sometimes  it 
lay  high  and  dry  fully  thirty  yards  from 
the  water. 

Generally  there  was  ample  work  and 
fair  wages  for  Pete  Foley  among  the 
neighboring  farmers.  But  often  this 
was  unavailable,  and  sometimes  poig- 
nant and  pathetic  was  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  that  swampy  little  holding 
on  the  River  Plains. 

At  length  came  the  men  of  the  chain 
and  theodolite,  the  surveyors  from  the 
drainage  board,  and  later  the  expert 
land  valuers  with  their  note-books.  And 
an  alert  and  oilv  gentleman  looked  over 
the  Foley  farm,  and  in  amazement  at  the 
Foley  shack,  and  in  increased  amaze- 
ment at  the  eleven  staring  Foley  chil- 
dren, and  said  to  the  proprietor: 

“You  are  doubtless  aware  that  under 
condemnation  proceedings  you  will 
have  to  vacate.  But  we  will  deal  as 
generously  as  possible  with  you.  For 
your  interest  in  this  miserable  morass — 
and  how  you  have  managed  to  live  on  it 
is  to  me  an  appalling  mystery — we  are 
prepared  to  give  you  $50.” 

Only  $50  for  his  place ! Pete  was 
thunderstruck.  It  would  not  enable 
him  to  provide  for  his  large  family  else- 
where. It  would  not  enable  him  to 
afford  anything  like  a permanent  shelter 
for  them.  After  consultation  with 
Maire  he  decided  that  he  would  not 
tamely  submit  to  such  injustice.  Like 
his  neighbors  on  both  sides  of  him,  up 
and  down  the  river,  he  would  legally 
defend  his  rights  and  insist  on  getting  a 
fair  price  for  his  property. 

So  he  went  into  the  city  and  visited 
first  one  lawyer,  then  another,  then  an- 
other, then  another.  Then  he  returned 
home  with  despondent  mien  and  drag- 
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ging  feet,  overwhelmed  with  perplexity 
and  despair.  No  lawyer  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  or  his  case ; 
they  thought  it  too  insignificant;  be- 
sides, having  no  money,  he  was  unable 
to  pay  a retaining  fee. 

Then  suggestively  to  his  aid  in  that 
doleful  family  council  while  the  motley 
garbed  young  Foleys,  in  growth  “like 
steps  of  stairs,”  grouped  around  awed 
and  wondering,  with  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  they  were  in  the  shadow  of 
some  calamity,  came  Peter’s  resource- 
ful better  half,  as  she  had  often  done  in 
domestic  difficulties  before. 

“Maybe  you  didn't  see  that  fine  young 
lawyer,  Mr.  Colburn,  who  was  visitin’ 
with  us  here  not  so  long  ago?’’ 

“Ih  troth  I didn’t,  Maire.  He's  a 
bright  lawyer,  they  tell  me,  but  he’s  a 
high-priced  one,  and  sure  he’d  never 
bother  with  a poor  little  case  like  ours.” 
His  wife  looked  at  him  pityingly  and 
shook  her  head. 

“Och,  Pete  Folev,  but  ’tis  you  is  the 
poor,  innocent,  helpless  man  ! Sure  only 
for  me  ’tis  ruined  you’d  be  this  many  a 
day.  It’s  no  use  trustin’  you  to  do  any-* 
thing  right,  so  I’ll  just  go  and  see  the 
young  man  myself,  for  I know  how  to 
spake  to  him  sinsibly,  and  you  don’t.” 
Next  day  my  legal  friend  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  in  his  office  of 
Mrs.  Peter  Foley  and  much  more  so  by 
the  nature  of  her  quest. 

“The  drainage  board  is  goin’  to  turn 
us  out  of  house  and  home,  sir,  as  you 
know,”  she  explained,  “and  we  haven’t 
a cent  to  put  into  law,  and  now  what 
we’re  lookin’  for  is  a crooked  lawyer.” 
A crooked  lawyer?  Mr.  Colburn  felt 
bewildered,  then  chagrined.  Were  some 
of  his  legal  brethren  playing  a scurvy 
joke  on  him  ? But  quickly  his  annoy- 
ance changed  to  amusement  when  he 
judiciously  ascertained  that  by 
“crooked”  his  visitor  meant  not  tricky 
or  dishonest  but  skilful  and  clever.  His 


office  was  not  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion, his  business  was  large  and  press- 
ing, and  he  could  badly  afford  to  deal 
with  penniless  clients.  But  he  suddenly 
remembered  his  nocturnal  experience  in 
the  cold,  rushing  water  of  Foley’s  Cross- 
ing and  the  saving  grip  on  his  arm  and 
the  welcome  skiff,  so  he  briefly  said : 

“Very  well,  Mrs.  Folev;  I’ll  be 
pleased  to  defend  your  interests  in. the 
condemnation  suit.” 

Great  was  the  local  excitement  that 
attended  the  hearing  of  the  “canal 
cases.”  Many  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  voted  for  the  great  undertaking, 
and  many  valuable  interests  of  abut- 
ting property  owners  were  to  be  deter- 
mined and  bought  out.  A regiment  of 
lawyers  and  a battalion  of  testimony  in- 
vaded the  courthouse.  Important  case 
after  case  was  disposed  of,  and  the  land- 
holders concerned  appeared  jubilant  or 
glum  according  to  the  amounts  awarded 
them.  At  length  a murmur  and  a titter 
passed  around  the  gaping  throng  of 
spectators  when  the  case  of  Peter  Foley 
of  Foley’s  Ford  was  called,  and  filing 
into  court  as  an  impressive  and  pathetic 
“exhibit”  came  Mrs.  Foley  and  the 
eleven  young  Foleys,  attired  in  won- 
drous makeshift  garb  and  graduating 
from  five  to  three  feet  in  stature. 

Judge  Feather,  for  the  drainage  com- 
mission. a great  legal  gun  of  heaviest 
calibre,  eyed  the  family  array  with  scorn 
and  sarcastically  referred  to  it  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury. 

“All  these  children  are  brought  here, 
of  course,  gentlemen,  for  paltry  theat- 
rical effect,  to  arouse  your  sympathies, 
to  play  upon  your  tender  feelings.  In- 
stead of  exciting  compassion  for  this 
man  Foley,  however,  this  interesting 
baby  show  ought  to  create  contempt  for 
him  for  the  recklessness  and  folly  of 
bringing  so  many  poor  children  into 
the  world,  to  be  raised  in  want  and  pov- 
erty on  a dismal  and  unproductive 
swamp.  I do  not  want  to  take  up  the 
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precious  time  of  the  court  with  this  very 
petty  case.  We  have  offered  the  owner 
of  this  worthless  morass  $50  for  his  in- 
terest in  it,  which  is  much  more  than 
it  is  worth.  What  I now  suggest,  gen- 
tlemen, to  save  time,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  liberality  that  only 
extreme  exigency  justifies,  is,  allow  him 
$100  compensation,  and  have  done 
with  it.” 

There  was  a hush  in  court  as  Lawyer 
Colburn  arose  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
settler  and  his  family.  He  said : 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  intense  shame 
as  a man  that  I have  heard  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  give  expression  tG^such 
unchristian  and  brutal  sentiments.  I am 
sure  that  it  is  with  similar  feelings  that 
you.  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  also 
heard  him,  and  that  it  is  with  surprise, 
pain  and  sorrow  you  have  received  the 
shockingly  dishonest  proposition  of  this 
worthy  agent  of  a heartless  corporation 
to  cheat  a poor  hardworking  man  out  of 
the  value  of  his  little  property.  Gentle- 
men, I respectfully  submit,  and  I have 
supported  our  claim  by  strong  expert 
evidence,  that  the  value  of  our  interest 
in  the  Foley’s  Crossing  farm  is  not  less 
than  $1,000.” 

Listeners  looked  at  one  another  in 
surprise,  and  some  winked  and  smiled, 
as  they  marveled  at  the  suddenly  soar- 
ing value  of  the  well-known  semi-swamp 
beside  the  Plains.  The  drainage  com- 
mission attorneys  and  land  valuers 
grinned.  Judge  Feather  leaned  back 
and  rolled  and  chuckled  in  derision. 

“Ay,  well  may  he  laugh  at  the  havoc 
and  hardship  he  is  trying  to  wreak  on 
this  large  and  helpless  young  family,” 
continued  Colburn,  shaking  the  finger 
of  scorn,  “well  may  he  laugh  at  human 
misery,  this  fitting  representative  of  a 
callous  corporation,  who.  in  the  bloated 
insolence  of  dubiously  acquired  wealth, 
proposes  to  take  the  roof  from  over  the 
heads  of  poor  Pete  Folev  and  his  toil- 
worn  wife  and  the  weak  children  you  see 


before  you  and  turn  them  out  under  the 
winds  and  rain  of  heaven  with  but  the 
compensation  of  a few  paltry  dollars 
that  would  not  even  pay  for  one  square 
inch  of  any  of  the  priceless  imported  oil 
paintings  that  hang  on  the  richly  dec- 
orated walls  of  his  own  palatial  man- 
sion.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  went  in  for  works 
of  the  old  masters,  Feather,”  remarked 
a lawyer. 

“Never  bought  an  oil  painting  in  my 
life,”  growled  the  corporation  counsel, 
“and  it’s  all  gas  about  my  ‘palatial 
mansion.’  ” 

“Gentlemen,  you  remember  the  sav- 
age and  inhuman  manner  in  which  he 
referred  to  this  hapless  progeny,”  went 
on  the  strident  voice  of  Colburn ; 
“you  recall  how  he  spoke  of  them  as 
coldly  and  barbarously  as  if  they  were 
rabbits  or  squirrels  or  chipmunks. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  the  result  of  malignant 
envy.  Peter  Foley  may  be  poor,  but  he 
is  a good  and  honest  man,  and  rejoices 
in  the  possession  of  a large,  though 
helpless,  family,  while  the  blessing  of 
children  is  denied  to  his  persecutor,  this 
childless  tool  of  plutocracy,  this  baby 
hater,  this  modern  Herod,  this  friend 
and  exponent  of  the  curse  of  race 
suicide !”  • 

Judge  Feather  turned  purple,  then 
pale.  He  made  an  offer  as  if  to  rise  in 
protestation,  but  subsided  with  what 
sounded  like  a muttered  oath. 

“This  surprises  me,  judge ; I thought 
you  had  children,”  said  the  man  be- 
side him.  • 

“So  I have — seven  of  them,”  was  the 
reply ; “and  I think  this  darned  slick 
fellow  knows  it,  too,  though  the  jury 
doesn’t.’’ 

The  verdict  for  Peter  Foley  was  for 
$2,000. 

My  friend  Colburn  was  gratified,  yet 
puzzled.  “We  only  asked  for  $1,000; 
may  I ask  how  you  came  to  give  11s  the 
second  thousand  ?”  he  subsequently 
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ventured  to  inquire  of  a member  of  the 
jury,  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  vic- 
tory, he  invited  to  dinner. 

The  juror,  a stalwart  and  rugged  man 
of  affairs  and  an  excellent  judge  of  cat- 
tle, looked  at  his  interlocutor  with  min- 
gle*d  contempt  and  admiration. 

“Young  man,”  he  replied,  “you're  the 
makings  of  a good  lawyer,  but  I see 
there’s  something  about  the  law  you 
don’t  know,  and  that  something  was 
what  I had  trouble  in  drilling  into  the 
heads  of  some  numskulls  we  had  on  the 


jury.  The  $1,000  you  asked  for  your 
client  was  all  right,  but  beside  that  there 
was  something  more  coming  to  him. 
Don’t  you  know  that  this  State  allows 
every  settler  homestead  rights  of  $1,000? 
Well,  it  does,  and  it  was  a good  thing 
for  your  client  there  was  somebody  on 
that  jury  who  knew  the  law.” 

With  his  newly-acquired  wealth  Pete 
Foley  bought  a good  farm  down  the 
river,  and  thereon  he  and  his  wife  and 
his  numerous  brood  have  mightily 
thriven  and  prospered. 


The  Passing  of  Frechette 

By  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER 


DRECHETTE,  the  beloved,  is 
dead.”  Such  was  the  sad  news 
that  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
our  Canadian  homes  on  the 
lovely  first  morning  of  June,  when  Na- 
ture donned  her  queenly  garments  of 
green  and  smiled  gladly  from  her  leafy 
castle-windows  in  the  gorgeous  maples. 
It  seemed  good  to  be  able  to  think  that 
the  grand  old  Catholic  poet  should  have 
laid  down  his  harp  on  the  Tast  evening 
of  the  Blessed  Mother’s  month.  All 
through  life  he  had  sworn  filial  devotion 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  surely, 
during  those  last  hours  in  the  humble 
Montreal  convent,  in  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  wife*and  daughter  and  the  kind, 
sorrowing  Sisters  of  Providence,  she 
must  have  interceded  with  her  divine 
Son  for  a peaceful  home-coming  for  the 
veteran  poet-laureate.  It  was  not  gen- 
erally known  that  of  late  Dr.  Frechette’s 
health  had  not  been  of  the  best.  For 
nearly  a year  he  had  lived  in  strict  se- 
clusion with  his  wife  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Providence  on  St.  Denis 
treet.  Only  a few  days  before  his 


death  he  addressed  a beautiful,  hopeful 
letter  to  the  present  writer  in  which  he 
said,  among  other  things : 

“I  am  about  to  pursue  many  pleas- 
ant things  in  the  tranquillity  of 
retreat,  where  I have  been  in  refuge 
since  the  first  of  September  last. 
I am  here  to  recuperate  under  the 
loving  care  of  the  good  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idence. All  the  work  which  I could 
allow  myself  for  some  time  has  been  to 
survey  a new  edition  of  my  selected 
poems  which  I propose  to  present  to  you 
one  of  these  days.  You  will  not  find 
there  the  freshness  of  youth,  which  al- 
ways pervades  your  beautiful  pages,  but 
their  sincerity  will  answer  to  your  fer- 
vent aspirations  toward  the  ideal.  That 
will  suffice.  All  work,  however  easy,  is 
very  trying  to  me  and,  above  all,  for- 
bidden bv  the  doctor.  Even  this  letter, 
so  horribly  scrawled,  costs  me  painful 
efforts.  I hope  it  will  not  always  be  so 
with  me. 

“Pardon  me  and  I am  yours  with  all 
my  heart. 

“Louis  Frechette." 
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Does  not  one  catch  in  these  lines  the 
tender  heart-throbs  of  this  noble  and 
truly  gifted  soul?  The  angel  of  Death 
must  even  then  have  been  hovering  near. 
Those  who  knew  the  dead  poet  best 
considered  him  to  be  suffering  from  the 
burden  of  his  age,  and  the  end  came 
sooner  than  expected.  A stroke  of 
apoplexy  seized  him  one  evening  and 
he  never  regained  consciousness.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  became  known  it 
caused  a great  shock  of  surprise  in  Mon- 
treal, as  Dr.  Frechette  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar  figures  on  the  streets  of 
the  city.  In  all  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  his  death  has  caused 
genuine  regret. 

Professor  Mavor  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, who  for  years  has  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  dead  poet,  speaks  feelingly 
of  his  great  loss:  “Yes,  I met  Dr. 
Frechette  soon  after  I arrived  in  this 
country,  and  conceived  a high  admira- 
tion for  him,  which  further  acquaint- 
ance only  increased.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  has  visited  me,  and  several 
times  I have  enjoyed  his  hospitality. 
He  was  an  admirable  host,  being  a fa- 
mous raconteur,  and  I do  not  think  that 
I have  ever  laughed  more  heartily  in  my 
life  than  I have  at  some  of  his  stories. 
In  my  opinion  he  was  the  one  man  of 
genius  among  the  French-Canadian 
people  of  this  generation.  He  was  a 
born  literary  man  in  the  truest  sense, 
possessing  a definite  instinct  for  litera- 
ture. He  was  also  a connoisseur  in  cer- 
tain of  the  older  schools  of  painting,  and 
was,  in  addition,  a sculptor  of  consid- 
erable attainments.  Personally,  he  had 
been  a very  handsome  man  in  his  youth, 
and  even  in  advanced  years  had  an  im- 
pressive personality.  He  was  tall,  well- 
built  and  was  possessed  of  tremendous 
energy  and  vitality.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  he  had  not  been  in  the 
best  of  health,  being  troubled  greatly 
with  rheumatism.  Although  a good 


Roman  Catholic,  he  was  broad  in  his 
views.  He  objected,  however,  to  certain 
elements  of  liberalism,  such  as  repre- 
sented by  Flaubert  and  Zola.  Although 
I do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  speak 
upon  his  merits  as  a poet,  his  verse  ap- 
pears to  me  invariably  melodious,  dex- 
terous and  graceful.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  lecturer,  having  a charm- 
ing manner  on  the  platform,  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  a quaint,  spontane- 
ous delight  in  his  own  witticisms  which 
was  very  characteristic  and  which  in- 
variably amused  his  audience  very  much. 
Both  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  on 
more  formal  occasions  he  was  greatly  in 
demand,  and  was  usually  called  upon  to 
represent  the  French-Canadian  people, 
although  his  popularity  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  compatriots.  In 
his  death  the  French-Canadian  people 
have  lost  a notable  representative  and 
the  English  people  a Canadian  of  emi- 
nence, who  consistently  in  his  own  per- 
son expressed  the  solidarity  of  the  two 
races.  Without  any  affectation  or  false 
sentimentality,  Dr.  Frechette  felt  him- 
self at  once  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman.” 

Dr.  Frechette  was  born  in  Levis, 
Quebec,  on  November  16,  1838,  and  was 
educated  at  Nicolet  College  and  Laval 
University.  He  studied  law  but  only 
practiced  two  years  before  leaving  for 
Chicago,  where  he  lived  for  about  five 
years.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Quebec 
and  ran  for  the  local  legislature,  but  was 
defeated.  Three  years  later,  however, 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  represent  Levis.  In  1878 
Dr.  Frechette  married,  and  then  his 
political  career  ended.  Two  married 
daughters,  the  result  of  this  happy 
union,  are  still  living.  An  only  son  died 
in  France  a number  of  years  ago. 

Dr.  Louis  Frechette  is  the  last  of  a 
brilliant  coterie  of  poets  and  novelists 
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who  have  immortalized  French-Canada 
and  the  simple  Habitant  life.  Men  like 
Drummond,  with*  his  Habitant  poems, 
Gaspe,  with  his  “Les  Anciens  Canad- 
iens,”  Routhier  and  Manette  and  others, 
have  left  us  an  imperishable  legacy 
which  the  years  can  never  take  from  us. 
They  have  opened  to  us  visions  of  a 
glorious  race  of  people  who  carry  in 
their  hearts  that  sublime!  love  for  reli-* 
gion  and  country  which  should  ever  be 
a nation's  birthright.  They  have  given 
us  glimpses  of  character-building  at 
once  corrective  and  humanitarian,  which 
all  must  love  and  respect.  And,  above 
all  else,  they  have  shown  this  busy,  de- 
structive, unchristian  twentieth  cen- 
tury what  love  means  in  the  French- 
Canadian  home.  Their  poems  and 
stories  are  full  of  the  joy  and  laughter  of 
children.  They  have  placed  the  Hab- 
itant mother  on  the  highest  pedestal  of 
honor  in  the  world,  where  she  com- 
mands the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
nations.  The  work  of  Frechette  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  has  shown  us  the  French- 
Canadians  as  they  really  are ; he 
has  idealized  their  simple  lives  and 
interspersed  his  lines  with  flashes 
of  delicate  humor  and  genuine,  ten- 
der pathos.  He  knew  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  strong  points  — 
their  shadows  as  well  as  their  sunshines. 
“He  was  a man  of  rare  charm  of  char- 
acter, wide  sympathy  and  warm  heart,” 
writes  one,  “who  was  permitted  to  see 
beyond  the  vision  of  his  fellows — to  set 
down  in  verse  of  delicacy  and  literary 
attractiveness,  often  of  rare  grace,  senti- 
ments and  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
people  and  of  the  charm  of  their  prov- 
ince, the  sad  sides  as  well  as  the  bright 
sides.  The  pictures  he  drew  in  his 
poems  and  sketches  were  characterized 
by  a vivid  picturesqueness  and  a realistic 
note  as  striking  as  was  their  simplicity 
and  directness  of  form.’' 

Dr.  Frechette  wrote  in  prose  as  well 
ns  in  verse.  A number  of  novels  and 


books  of  short  stories  and  several  digni- 
fied dramas  also  stand  to  his  credit.  His 
“Christmas  in  French-Canada,”  pub- 
lished a number  of  years  ago,  attracted 
wide  attention.  No  two  volumes  of  his 
verse  are  more  widely  known  among 
Quebec  folk  than  “Les  Oiseaux  des 
Neiges”  and  “Les  Fleurs  Bercales.”  In 
1880  these  volumes  were  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  and  he  was  made  an 
Officier  D’Academie  Laureate  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  an  honor  to  which 
few  Canadian  litterateurs  have  aspired. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Reade 
dedicated  the  following  sonnet-  to  him : 

“O  gifted  son  of  our  dear  land  and  thine, 
We  joy  with  thee  on  this,  thy  joyous  day, 
And  in  thy  laurel  crown  would  fain  entwine 
A modest  wreath  of  our  own  simple  bay! 
Shamrock  and  thistle  and  sweet  roses  gay, 
Both  red  and  white,  with  parted  lips  that 
smile. 

Like  some  bright  maiden  of  their  native 
isle — 

These,  with  the  later  maple,  take,  we  pray, 
To  mingle  with  thy  laurelled  lily,  long 
Pride  of  the  brave  and  theme  of  poet’s  song. 
They  err  who  deem  us  aliens.  Are  not  we 
Bretons  and  Normans,  too?  North,  South 
and  West 

Gave  us,  like  you,  of  blood  and  speech  their 
best. 

Here,  re-united,  one  great  race  to  be.” 

Some  of  the  other  notable  poetical 
contributions  of  the  dead  poet  are: 
“Rimes  Perdues,”  “La  Foret  Yierge,” 
and  “Feuillcs  Yolantes,”  the  latter  con- 
taining such  notable  poems  as  “L’Es- 
pagne,”  “Le  Pellerin,”  “Vers  Luisants” 
and  “Premiere  Communion,”  the  latter 
beginning — 

“Le  beau  soleil  de  mai  rayonne 
Et.  d’un  baiser  d’or,  dit  bonjour 
Au  bronze  saint  qui  carillonne 
Au  fond  des  grands  clochers  a jour.” 

Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Frechette’s  writing 
is  in  the  French  language.  What  a pity> 
therefore,  that  so  many  should  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  it ! Even  his  letters  came 
to  us  written  in  his  mother-tongue.  And 
yet  he  knew  English  well. 
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One  of  our  Canadian  singers  has 
given  us  his  “Saguenay”  in  the  follow- 
ing musical  lines : 

“The  forest  has  spells  to  enchant  me, 

The  mountain  has  power  to  enthrall; 

Yet  the  grace  of  a wayside  blossom 
Can  stir  my  heart  deeper  than  all. 

“O  towering  steeps,  that  are  mirrored 
On  Saguenay’s  darkening  breast! 

O grim  rocky  heights,  sternly  frowning, 
The  thunders  have  smitten  your  crest! 

“O  sentinels,  piercing  the  cloudland, 

Stand  forth  in  stupendous  array! 

My  brow,  by  your  shadows  enshrouded 
Is  humbled  before  you  to-day. 

“But,  peaks  that  are  gilded  by  heaven, 
Defiant  you  stand  in  your  pride! 

From  glories  too  distant,  above  me, 

I turn  to  the  friend  by  my  side.” 

Frechette  also  translated  two  notable 
volumes  into  his  own  language — Cable’s 
“Old  Creole  Days”  and  Howell’s 
“Chance  Acquaintance,”  the  scene  of 
which  it  will  be  remembered  is  laid  in 
Quebec.  Apart  from  his  activity  in 
writing  books,  Frechette  at  various  peri- 
ods in  his  life  edited  such  well-known 
papers  as  “La  Patrie”  and  “L’Opinion 
Publique,”  as  well  as  other  journals. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Canadian  uni- 
versities to  recognize  Louis  Frechette’s 
versatile  talents.  In  time  Laval,  Mc- 
Gill’s, Queen’s  and  Toronto  showered 
their  LL.  D.’s  upon  him.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, during  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  also 
made  him  a C.  M.  G.  (Companion  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George),  which  title  is 
valued  highly  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Besides,  he  was  a member  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  of  London  and  a 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada. 

Dr.  Frechette’s  home  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  was  a favored  haunt  of  the  world- 
weary  literary-producers  of  America. 
The  poet  made  friends  easily  and  val- 
ued them  greatly  in  life.  To  the  young 
aspirants  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
kindness.  His  voice  and  heart  always 
harbored  the  helpful  note  of  encourage- 


ment. Dr.  Drummond,  the  deceased 
poet  of  the  Habitant,  was  for  years  his 
intimate  friend  and  attending  physician, 
and  had  many  tastes  in  common  with 
him.  When  Drummond  published  his 
first  book,  Frechette  recommended  the 
lines,  in  a neat  foreword  in  French,  to 
his  compatriots.  Now  the  memory  of 
the  gentle,  lovable  Drummond,  who  by 
the  way  was  an  Irishman,  is  cherished  in 
thousands  of  Habitant  homes  down  by 
the  majestic  and  historic  St.  Lawrence. 

During  his  frequent  visits  to  France, 
Frechette  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  noted  litterati  of  the  ’70’s  and 
’8o’s.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
such  notables  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Jules 
Claretie.  It  was  always  a matter  of  self- 
glorification  for  the  dead  poet  to  know 
that  he  was  the  only  Canadian  who 
knew  Hugo  personally.  He  was  fond 
of  characterizing  him  as  “the  greatest 
lyric  writer  of  any  age.”  He  took  great 
delight  in  telling  stories  of  the  illustrious 
Frenchman. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Dr. 
Frechette  is  the  greatest  authority  on 
French-Canadian  folk-lore.  He  has 
found  an  abundance  of  material  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
settlers.  Only  this  year  he  contrib- 
uted five  or  six  remai'kable  papers 
on  folk-lore  to  the  Canadian  Magazine 
which  gave  him  wide  recognition.  His 
last  contribution,  “Drapeau,  the  Pa- 
triot,” an  unusually  strange  and  semi- 
historical  sketch,  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  the  same  publication. 

The  memory  of  Frechette  will  never 
die.  Now  that  he  has  gone  from  us,  his 
sweet  lyric  voice  will  cheer  us  in  many 
an  hour  of  restlessness.  His  work  will 
endure.  He  was  a builder  of  morn- 
ing for — 

He  sang  of  home  and  hope  and  that  strong 
tide 

Of  lasting  love,  which  should  men's  hearts 
adorn, 

In  his  song-garden  God  was  at  his  side, 

No  wonder  then  his  roses  had  no  thorn. 
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THE  WOOD 

By  P.  J.  Coleman 


Now  the  miracle  is  clone,  wrought  the  olden  wonder: 

Where  yestreen  by  hill  and  dale  wandered  April’s  feet, 

Blade  and  bud  have  burst  the  dark,  sepulchral  earth  asunder, 
And  my  wood  in  beauty  standeth,  perfect  and  complete. 

Filled  with  mystic  murmurings,  tremulous,  enchanted, 

Fluted  through  by  golden  throats,  thrilled  with  silver  song, 

Sweet  with  fairy  fragrances,  by  rich  odors  haunted, 

Lo ! it  whispers  thanks  to  Heaven  all  day  long. 

Widely  swing  its  verdant  gates  in  welcome,  and  I enter, 
Putting  care’s  dull  sandals  off,  doffing  thoughts  profane ; 

So  with  reverent  feet  I win  its  sanctuaried  center, 

Face  to  face  with  God  and  all  oblivious  of  pain. 

Yea!  for  clustered  all  about  with  miracles  astounding 
Dwelleth  God  eternal  in  His  templed  solitude; 

Purified  and  filled  with  peace  and  rich  in  grace  abounding, 
Bows  my  soul  before  the  benediction  of  the  wrood. 

Oak  and  elm  and  maple  tall  commune  in  sibilant  voices ; 
Every  golden  glade  is  loud  with  babble  of  green  leaves, 

When  adown  its  glimmering  aisles  the  soft  south  wind  rejoices, 
Or  along  its  gleaming  floor  the  w-est  wind  grieves. 

Drones  the  buccaneering  bee,  summer’s  golden  vagrant, 
Tawny  treasure  pilfering  from  the  chalic'd  flowers, 

Where  the  odorous  honeysuckle  swings  its  censer  fragrant, 
And  round  Summer’s  rosy  feet  dance  the  dryad  hours. 

Far  beyond  its  threshold  green  dies  the  world’s  harsh  whisper. 
Faintly  sounds  the  voice  of  care  in  the  emerald  hush. 

Faith  and  hope  and  love  are  mine  from  matin  hour  to  vesper, 
Here  alone  in  God’s  green  wood  writh  robin  and  with  thrush. 
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By  MILTON  E.  SMITH 


I 

TIBERTIUS  AND  DEMAS 

HE  shades  of  evening  were 
slowly  falling  upon  the  seven- 
' hilled  city  of  Romulus,  wrap- 
ping its  columns  and  arches  in 
a sombre  mantle.  The  lingering  rays  of 
departing  day  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  to  the  guardianship  of 
night,  as  though  fearing  that  the  scenes 
which  had  transpired  within  its  gates 
since  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon  the 
Capitolium  would  be  surpassed  in  bar- 
barity during  the  reign  of  darkness  ; for 
it  was  a gala  day  in  Rome,  and  the  blood 
of  three  hundred  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  had  been  spilled  to  make  a 
holiday  for  the  people.  The  Emperor 
Domitian  had  been  to  the  amphitheatre 
to  witness  the  tragic  death  of  two  hun- 
dred barbarians  and  of  one  hundred 
Christians.  Of  the  former,  two  were 
selected  to  fight  with  each  other  until 
one  of  the  contestants  was  slain,  after 
which  the  victor  met  a new  foe  and 
fought  until  death  relieved  him  of  his 
misery.  The  Christians  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts,  brought  from  the 
East  and  kept  unfed  in  the  Vivarium  to 
render  them  more  like  the  brutes  for 
whose  amusement  they  were  brought  to 
Rome — for  the  beasts  of  the  Imperial 
City  were  not  less  cruel  than  those  of 
the  jungle. 

The  chariots  of  the  nobles,  drawn  by 
white  ponies  or  great  Idumean  horses, 
crowded  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  pedes- 
trians might  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands.  The  golden  chariot  of  Dom- 
itian had  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Pal- 
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atine,  the  people  greeting  him  with  loud 
shouts  of  “Hail,  divine  Emperor!  Hail, 
son  of  the  gods !”  when  two  young  men 
emerged  from  the  crowded  street  into 
a campus  and  stopped  before  a beautiful 
Grecian  fountain. 

“What  thinkest  thou,  Tibertius,  of  the 
scenes  in  the  amphitheatre  to-day?’' 
asked  Demas,  the  younger  of  the  two. 
“To  me  there  is  something  unworthy 
in  the  association  of  Romans  with  these 
feasts,  where  helpless  human  beings  are 
slaughtered  or  made  to  kill  each  other. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  enlist 
the  stalwart  gladiators  and  send  them 
with  our  legions  to  conquer  our  enemies. 
I believe  in  giving  every  man  a chance, 
especially  when  it  is  for  our  own  good. 
I fear  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  and 
that  the  gods  may  avenge  our  wrong- 
doing by  halting  our  armies  in  their  vic- 
torious career.  I shall  never  go  to  the 
amphitheatre  again  when  such  bloody 
exhibitions  are  to  be  given.” 

“Demas,  my  friend,  thou  must  not 
play  with  fire  or  thou  wilt  be  burned,” 
replied  Tibertius  confidentially.  “Know- 
est  thou  not  that  thy  words  are  treason- 
able ? To  dare  predict  defeat  for  our 
legions  is  a crime  Domitian  never  par- 
dons. I will  not  deny  that  I was  a little 
disgusted  to-day,  not  at  the  contests — 
for  the  gladiators  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves — but  to  see 
misguided  women  and  children  fed  to 
the  beasts  because  in  their  fanaticism 
they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
However,  I shall  not  remain  away  from 
the  games  on  account  of  their  folly.  We 
cannot  afford  to  absent  ourselves  when 
the  Emperor  desires  our  presence  at  the 
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.amphitheatre.  It  is  dangerous  not  to 
be  seen  there.” 

“Enough  of  this,  Tibertius,”  replied 
Demas,  with  a gesture  of  impatience. 
“But  tell  me  what  ails  thee? — for  thou 
dost  not  seem  to  be  thyself  of  late. 
What  cloud  hath  come  over  thy  life,  my 
friend?  With  thy  villa,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Rome,  thy  thousand  slaves 
— some  of  them  the  daughters  of  kings — 
and  thy  rank  in  the  Pretorian  Guards 
near  the  august  person  of  the  Emperor, 
thou  shouldst  enjoy  a day  of  perpetual 
sunshine.  As  for  myself,  I have  no 
clouds  in  my  life,  and  yet  my  house  is 
but  a shadow  compared  to  thy  villa, 
which  is  all  a noble  Roman  could  desire. 
Tell  me  what  disturbs  thy  peace  and  I 
will  make  an  offering  to  the  goddess  of 
chance,  the  good  Fortuna,  who  put  away 
her  wings-  when  she  came  to  Rome,  that 
we  might  know  she  would  never  leave 
us.  She  will  bring  back  the  sunshine  to 
the  Villa  Mastius,  if  indeed  it  hath  de- 
parted from  that  bower  of  beauty.  Then 
poor  Demas  may  once  more  share  thy 
happiness.” 

“I  will  not  deny,  my  noble  friend, 
that  I am  unhappy,  and  yet — talk  not  of 
making  libations  to  the  gods ; it  is  on 
account  of  them  that  I am  not  myself. 
Bu'  seek  not  to  read  the  secrets  of  my 
heart.  Be  content  when  thou  seest 
Tibertius  with  the  flush  of  health  on  his 
cheek,  and  draw  not  the  veil  from  his 
inner  self.” 

“Thy  words  alarm  me,  Tibertius,  for 
if  the  gods  have  made  thy  life  wretched, 
who  shall  dare  endeavor  to  undo  their 
work  ? Thou  must  leave  Rome ; the 
sight  of  these  bloody  games  hath  l>een 
too  much  for  thy  noble  heart.  Go  to 
Antium ; there  thou  wilt  see  Lavonica, 
the  charming  daughter  of  the  noble  Mar- 
cella. In  the  light  of  her  loveliness  thou 
wilt  find  that  even  the  gods  forget  their 
anger.  How  couldst  thou  there  let  those 
lines  furrow  thy  brow,  lines  which  indi- 
cate that  thy  heart  is  not  at  peace  ?” 


“My  friend,  I once  fancied  that  I had 
found  favor  with  the  noble  Marcella ; 
but  the  last  time  I honored  myself  by 
making  a visit  to  Antium  my  welcome 
was  not  such  as  an  officer  of  the  Em- 
peror's household  should  have  received. 
Not  that  there  was  aught  of  discourtesy 
in  the  polished  manners  of  the  noble 
Marcella  and  her  beautiful  daughter; 
but  there  was  an  absence  of  cordiality 
that  cast  over  my  heart  the  shadow 
which  thou,  my  friend,  hast  perceived 
this  evening.  And  I did  note  a cold  re- 
serve on  their  part  when  urged  to  join 
the  Emperor’s  party  in  the  podium  at 
the  games  to-day.  At  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  the  Emperor  and  the  sports  he 
so  generously  provides  for  the  people, 
the  smiles  left  the  cheeks  of  the  noble 
ladies,  and  no  attention  was  given  to 
my  thrice-repeated  invitation,  which 
thousands  would  value  so  highly.  There 
is  a mystery  in  this  which  I would  give 
a thousand  sestertia  to  solve.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  the  secret  that  I in 
friendship  would  confide  to  thee?  Why 
spurned  they  an  invitation  others  would 
give  a chalice  of  rubies  to  receive?” 
“Thy  words  sound  strange,  Tibertius, 
for  in  this  pleasure-loving  age  no  one 
treateth  lightly  an  opportunity  to  be 
near  the  Emperor  at  any  feast.  I can- 
not unravel  the  mystery  or  say  why  the 
noble  ladies  declined  thy  invitation.  I 
had  thought  thou  wert  a favorite  at  the 
Villa  Antium,  and  I was  jealous  of  the 
beautiful  Lavonica,  for  I feared  the  com- 
•ing  of  the  day  when  thou  wouldst  leave 
Rome  for  a retreat  at  Antium.” 

“I  beg  thee,  noble  friend,  mention  not 
the  one  I deeply  love  and  whom  I had 
hoped  at  my  last  visit  to  persuade  to  be- 
come my  promised  wife.  Something 
hath  come  between  us  that  the  gods 
cannot  remove.  My  hope  hath  given 
place  to  fears  which  I must  not  unfold 
even  to  thee,  my  best  friend;  for  the 
trees,  the  stones,  the  fountains  and  the 
statues  have  ears  given  them  by  the 
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gods  that  they  may  protect  the  Em- 
peror from  treason.  So  seek  not  to 
tear  from  my  heart  a secret  I fear  even 
to  think  upon.  Did  I dare  unlock  my 
tongue,  it  would  be  for  thee,  my  friend. 
I am  miserable,  nor  do  I believe  the 
goddess  Venus  will  aid  me.” 

“Then  thou  lovest  the  noble  La- 
vonica  ?” 

“That  I cannot  deny;  nay,  I will  say 
that  love  is  too  poor  a word  to  describe 
my  affection  for  the  maiden.  I would 
fain  invent  a new  phrase  in  order  to 
convey  to  you  any  conception  of  my  de- 
votion to  her.  Rut  no  more  ; the  night 
sendeth  from  the  Campagna  the  deadly 
vapor. 1 We  must  part.  Give  no  thought 
to  what  I have  said.  May  the  gods  pro- 
tect thee,  my  Demas.” 

II 

A CHRISTIAN  MATRON 

Antium  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  of  the  most  aristocratic  Romans. 
Beautiful  villas  had  been  erected  near 
the  coast,  where  Nero  had  constructed  a 
splendid  port  by  means  of  two  moles  en- 
closing a basin  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Here  was  the  villa  of  Marcella, 
the  wife  of  Verius,  a distinguished  gen- 
eral serving  with  Agricola  in  Britain. 
She  retired  to  Antium  wh^n  Titus, 
styled  “delicae  humani  generis,”  was 
murdered,  it  was  suspected,  by  Domi- 
tian. 

It  was  a glorious  day  in  early  autumn 
and  the  Villa  Antium,  with  its  artificial 
lakes,  beautiful  statues  and  rare  plants, 
presented  a scene  of  loveliness  worthy  of 
its  noble  occupants.  Marcella  was  sit- 
ting within  an  arbor  formed  by  vines 
that  gracefully  twined  around  marble 
pillars,  uniting  at  the  top  in  a canopy 
of  green  interspersed  with  crimson  ber- 
ries. On  a low  stool  by  her  feet  sat 
Lavonica.  The  face  of  the  matron  de- 
noted anxiety,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease as  she  read  the  letter  she  held  in 


her  hand,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome.  Lavonica  noticed  that  her 
mother  was  disturbed,  but  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  suspicion  by  working  industri- 
ously on  a piece  of  lace  she  was  making 
out  of  Egyptian  linen  thread.  In  a few 
moments  her  anxiety  was  relieved  when 
her  mother  said : 

“My  daughter,  I have  a letter  from 
Tibertius.  He  is  sad  because  he  did  not 
receive  the  usual  cordial  welcome  on  his 
last  visit  to  Antium.  I regret  that  he 
seemeth  to  be  deeply  interested  in  thee. 
I like  not  to  refuse  him  permission  to 
make  us  another  visit,  yet  I can  do 
nothing  to  encourage  the  addresses  of 
a pagan,  nor  do  I feel  justified  in  tell- 
ing him  Ihe  reason  of  my  opposition. 
For  myself  I fear  nothing,  and  would 
gladly  welcome  a martyr's  crown.  But 
I tremble  for  thee,  and  as  Tibertius  hath 
threatened  to  force  thee  to  become  his 
wife,  he  may  betray  us  should  he  dis- 
cover that  we  are  Christians.  What 
sayest  thou  regarding  his  request  to  be 
permitted  to  come  here?” 

“Like  thee,  dear  mother,  I do  not  fear 
persecution,  nor  do  I fear  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  Our  Lord,  but  my  one  wish  is 
to  do  His  will.  If,  as  the  Holy  Pontiff 
hath  assured  me,  there  is  work  for  my 
hands  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  I prefer 
to  live  that  I may  do  it.”  3 

“Dost  thou  fear  his  coming?” 

“No,  my  mother,  I do  not.  I have 
prayed  for  the  noble  Tibertius,  and  I be- 
lieve my  prayers  will  be  answered. 
Should  we  refuse  to  permit  him  to  come, 
we  may  shut  out  the  light  of  faith  from 
him  forever.” 

“Then,  my  daughter,  thou  wouldst 
have  me  give  him  a favorable  answer? 
But  surely  thou  wouldst  not  listen  to 
his  words  of  love?” 

“I  would  not  refuse  him  permission 
to  visit  us,  lest  we  might  delay  his  con- 
version. As  to  his  offer  of  marriage, 
dear  mother,  I would  not  consider  it; 
for  if  I marry,  my  husband  must  be  a 
Christian.  If  thou  wilt  accept  a sugges- 
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tion  from  pne  so  inexperienced  as  my- 
self, I would  advise  that  we  ask  him  to 
visit  us,  and  I will  tell  him  the  story  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ,  Whose  dis- 
ciples we  are.  We  may  be  able  to  plant 
in  his  mind  the  seed  of  truth  that  may 
eventually  send  up  the  tree  of  faith/’ 

“Nay,  my  daughter,  thou  wouldst  per- 
mit thv  zeal  to  run  away  with  thy  pru- 
dence. Remember  thy  noble  father, 
fighting  in  Britain.  He  knoweth  nothing 
of  our  change  of  belief,  and  before 
we  risk  the  Emperor’s  anger  we  must 
seek  his  conversion.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
God  that  we  be  permitted  to  wear  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  it  will  be  a great 
blessing-;  but  we  shall  be  still  more 
highly  blessed  if  we  forget  ourselves  and 
strive  to  do  the  will  of  heaven.  To  me 
it  seemeth  to  be  our  duty  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  your  father  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God.” 

“Then,  my  mother,  thou  wilt  not  per- 
mit the  noble  Tibertius  to  again  visit 
Antium  ?” 

“I  have  not  decided,  my  daughter, 
but  should  he  come,  I beg  thee  to  be 
prudent  and  not  risk  danger  we  should 
avoid.  Domitian  would  never  pardon 
the  family  of  Verius  did  he  know  that 
they  were  Christians.” 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  coming  of  the  steward,  who  an- 
nounced that  a stranger  had  arrived 
at  the  villa.  While  he  was  conveying 
this  information  to  his  mistress,  a 
young  man  whose  face  and  general  ap- 
pearance indicated  that  he  had  experi- 
enced many  hardships  approached.  It 
was  Severus,  a priest  ordained  by  Pope 
Clement  to  take  charge  of  the  suburban 
churches.  When  he  entered  the  arbor, 
the  two  ladies  knelt  to  receive  his 
blessing.  Then  they  went  to  the  house, 
fearing  that  their  conversation  might  be 
overheard  by  some  of  the  servants  as 
they  passed  through  the  grounds.  On 
their  way  through  the  beautiful  park 
they  were  silent,  but  when  they  were  in 
the  triclinium  Severus  said: 


k 


“My  children,  I have  been  in  Rome 
bv  command  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  was  in  the  amphitheatre  when  at 
least  a hundred  of  our  fellow  Christians 
received  their  crowns.  It  was  a sight 
no  human  tongue  could  describe.  Al- 
though most  hideous  and  brutal,  yet 
there  was  a glorious  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  those  immortal  souls,  rising 
from  that  bloody  arena  to  a.  world  of 
everlasting  joy.  Unobserved,  I gave  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope  to  the  martyrs  as 
they  were  about  to  fall  before  the  infuri- 
ated beasts.  I fear  I envied  them  the 
opportunity  they  enjoyed  of  winning  the 
palm  of  martyrdom.  But  there  is  time 
enough  for  all  of  us:  we  must  only  be 
patient  and  wait  God’s  pleasure.  I 
have  been  sent  to  Antium  to  look  after 
our  scattered  sheep.  To-morrow  I will 
celebrate  the  Holy  Mysteries  in  this 
house.  Let  the  few  Christians  among 
your  servants  know  the  hour.  It  is  the 
command  of  the  Pontiff  that  prudence 
be  practiced  by  his  children,  for  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  and  some  must 
live  to  do  it.  Whilst  we  may  never  deny 
our  faith,  we  should  not  by  our  impru- 
dence draw  upon  ourselves  the  wrath  of 
our  enemies.  It  is  a glorious  thing  to 
die  for  the  faith,  but  far  more  glorious 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  We  must  con- 
quer self ; and  as  we  have  been  given 
grace  to  receive  eternal  truth,  we  should 
strive  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  pre- 
vent others  from  accepting  it.” 

Whilst  the  priest  was  speaking  a ser- 
vant announced  that  a visitor  had  en- 
tered the  atrium,  and  that  he  had  sent 
his  respects  to  the  noble  ladies,  saying 
he  was  Tibertius  from  Rome.  This  an- 
nouncement brought  the  color  to  the 
cheek  of  Lavonica,  while  her  mother 
grew  pale.  Turning  to  the  priest,  Mar- 
cella said : “This  young  man,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  wrote 
for  permission  to  visit  us,  but  before  I 
had  time  to  reply  he  has  come  in  person. 
I fear  his  presence  forebodes  evil,  for  he 
is  very  close  to  the  Emperor,  and  of 
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course  an  enemy  of  the  Christians. 
What  dost  thou  advise?” 

“It  is  a very  difficult  question,”  re- 
plied the  priest  thoughtfully.  “Whilst  we 
may  not  hide  our  light  under  a bushel, 
neither  must  we  rush  heedlessly  into 
danger.  He  may  come  as  a spy,  or  he 
may  have  another  motive,  which  God 
forbid."  As  he  said  this  he  turned  to 
Lavonica,  as  though  he  had  read  a secret 
in  the  telltale  blush  that  came  to  her 
cheek  when  the  arrival  of  the  young  man 
was  announced.  “Mv  child,”  he  added, 
“remember  the  value  of  prudence,  and 
be  not  misled  by  the  polished  manner 
and  the  flattering  words  of  this  young 
man.  Forget  not  that  thou  art  a Chris- 
tian'and  that  he  is  a pagan.  Pray  for 
him.  but  keep  thy  heart  free.” 

He  then  went  into  the  crypt  that  had 
been  converted  into  a chapel  for  the  few 
Christians  of  the  neighborhood.  Tiber- 
tius  entered  the  triclinium  and  greeted 
the  ladies  cordially,  saying: 

“So  great  was  my  desire  to  see  thee, 
noble  Marcella,  and  thee,  noble  Lavon- 
ica. that  I have  ventured  to  come  before 
receiving  permission,  and  now  beg  to  be 
pardoned  for  my  presumption.  I have 
grown  sadly  weary  of  Rome,  but  I know 
that  I shall  soon  regain  my  lost  cheer- 
fulness in  the  company  of  those  I so 
highly  appreciate.” 

“Thou  art  welcome,  noble  Tibertius,” 
said  Marcella  coldly,  “and  it  is  our  hope 
that  thy  visit  will  dispel  all  traces  of  sad- 
ness from  thy  heart.  As  thou  hast 
travelled  far,  thou  needest  rest.  Sem- 
bar  will  show  thee  to  thy  cubiculum.” 
Tibertius  followed  the  steward  to  his 
apartment,  and  the  ladies  separated, 
after  a whispered  conversation  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  should  be 
entertained  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
villa. 

Tibertius  did  not  tarry  long  in  his 
cubiculum,  but,  after  a bath,  passed  out 
of  the  atrium  and  walked  through  the 
grounds  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of 
a freedman  who  was  chief  gardener  of 


the  estate.  He  soon  reached  an  open- 
ing where  the  old  man  was  directing  the 
cultivation  of  a garden.  Here  he  paused 
and  asked : 

“Nicassius,  hast  thou  forgotten  thy 
benefactor?" 

The  old  man  frowned  heavily,  as  he 
replied : 

“I  could  not  forget  thee,  did  I so 
wish." 

“Hast  thou  been  faithful  to  thy  prom- 
ise made  when  I had  thy  brother  lib- 
erated? If  not,  it  will  go  hard  with  thee, 
for  thou  hast  been  reported  as  a brig- 
and and  freebooter.” 

“Nicassius  keeps  his  promise,  and  will 
serve  thee,  master,”  replied  the  Greek 
doggedly,  turning  to  the  men  he  was 
directing.  Tibertius,  angry  at  the  man’s 
indifference,  exclaimed : 

“By  the  gods,  if  thou  dost  not  change 
thy  insolent  manner  I will  have  thee 
punished  as  thou  deservest.  Thou 
knowest  what  brings  me  to  Antium,  and 
yet  thou  darest  to  turn  from  me  when 
I am  here  to  learn  what  thou  hast  dis- 
covered. Tell  me  at  once  whether  thou 
hast  any  evidence  against  these  new 
enemies  of  the  Empire?” 

“Noble  blood  flows  through  the  veins 
of  Nicassius,”  replied  the  Greek  boldly, 
“although  he  was  once  a slave.  He  has 
feeling,  and  needest  not  threats  to  make 
him  faithful  to  thee,  who  hast  him  in  thy 
power.  Come  with  me  where  there  are 
no  ears  to  hear  what  thou  alone  must 
hear  and  I will  tell  thee  much.” 

Tibertius  followed  the  old  man  into  a 
near-by  house  ; when  the  door  had  been 
closed,  Nicassius  said: 

“At  this  hour  a Christian  priest  is  in 
the  villa  where  thou  art  a guest.  To- 
morrow morning  the  horrid  sacrifice  of 
a child  will  be  celebrated  in  the  crypt. 
Dost  thou  need  any  further  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  Nicassius?  Now,”  he  added 
threateningly,  “what  would  the  Emperor 
think  did  he  know  that  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household  was  stopping  in  a 
Christian  house  with  a priest  of  that 
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sect?  Or  if  he  should  be  told  that  an 
officer  of  the  Pretorian  Guard  seeketh 
to  marry  a Christian  lady?*' 

“If  thou  dost  not  hold  thy  tongue,  by 
the  gods  PH  have  thee  in  the  Tullianum 
before  the  next  festival.  Darest  thou 
threaten  me,  thou  wretch  ?” 

“Nicassius  makes  no  threats  unless  he 
is  threatened ; then  he  can  sting  as  well 
as  thou.  But  we  must  be  friends,  for 
we  are  in  each  others’  power.  Be  true 
to  him  and  Nicassius  will  help  thee.” 

“Enough  of  this.  Now  tell  me  how 
thou  knowest  there  is  a Christian  priest 
at  the  villa.” 

“My  daughter  Sylva  is  Lavonica’s 
maid.  She  is  a Christian,  and  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  think  I am  one.  She  must 
be  spared,  let  come  what  will  to  the 
others,  for  she  is  but  a child  in  many 
things.  But  when  the  time  comes  she 
will  be  of  good  use  to  us.  Art  thou  now 
satisfied  ?” 

“Yes,  thou  hast  done  well,  and  here 
are  a hundred  sestertia  for  thee  to  pur- 
chase a peplum  for  the  wedding  of 
Sylva.” 

Tibertius  returned  to  the  villa  satis- 
fied that  he  had  Marcella  in  his  power 
and  could  force  her  to  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  her  daughter.  As  he 
walked  slowly  through  the  park  he 
thought  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  was 
fast  drawing  near.  “The  thought,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “that  I,  the  noble  Tiber- 
tius, have  been  denied  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  one  I love  better  than  I do  all 
the  gods  combined,  is  sufficient  to  make 
me  seek  the  ruin  of  the  proud  Marcella. 
But  I need  not  go  so  far,  for  she  will 
yield  when  she  discovers  I have  sufficient 
evidence  to  send  her  to  the  amphitheatre. 
I shall  surely  win  Lavonica,  and  with 
her  a great  estate.  She  loves  me  I 
know,  but  will  not  disobey  her  mother. 
Should  all  else  fail,  then  the  mother  must 
be  sacrificed  and  Verius  disgraced. 
Poor  foolish  Demas  thinks  I need  the 
air  of  the  country,  little  dreaming  what 
it  is  I am  planning.  He  thinks  my  for- 


tune ample  to  keep  up  my  house,  when, 
in  fact,  unless  it  is  increased  I shall  be 
as  poor  as  he,  and  that  would  be  death 
for  one  of  my  tastes.  That  Greek  is  a 
shrewd  villain  and  knows  that  my  head 
w'ould  not  be  too  firmly  attached  to  my 
body  did  Domitian  know  that  I sought 
to  wed  a Christian.  But  she  will  not  be 
Christian  long,  once  she  is  in  my  power.” 

The  following  day  Tibertius  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  Marcella  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a sjiort  trip  to  Ostia  and 
that  Lavonica  would  be  left  at  home 
with  her  maid  and  the  servants.  Her 
mother  warned  her  not  to  give  Tibertius 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  her 
when  Sylva  was  not  present,  and  to  treat 
him  only  with  the  respect  due  to  one  in 
his  position — a member  of  the  Emper- 
or’s household.  Marcella  feared  that 
Lavonica  really  loved  the  young  pagan, 
but  she  was  satisfied  that  on  no  con- 
sideration would  she  marry  an  unbe- 
liever. It  was,  however,  with  reluctance 
that  she  left  home  while  he  was  there, 
but  she  went  to  Ostia  at  the  request  of 
the  Pope  on  important  business  requir- 
ing immediate  attention. 

Tibertius  gave  credit  to  the  goddess 
Venus  for  what  he  regarded  as  a great 
favor ; for  he  hoped  during  the  absence 
of  Marcella  from  home  to  win  Lavon- 
ica’s promise  to  become  his  wife.  The 
morning  of  Marcella’s  departure  he  arose 
at  an  early  hour  and  remained  until  near 
noon  in  the  bath.  When  he  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  epilatores,  his  body  had 
been  anointed  with  delicate  perfumes 
and  his  toga  had  been  draped  in 
statuesque  folds  by  the  vestiplica,  as 
befitted  a suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  Lavonica. 

While  walking  in  the  lawn  he  saw  a 
marble  grotto  of  rare  architectural  de- 
sign, and  went  at  once  to  admire  it.  As 
he  approached  the  beautiful  structure 
he  heard  voices,  and  paused  until  he 
recognized  the  voice  of  Sylva,  who  was 
reading  for  her  mistress  from  the 
“Iliad.”  He  entered  the  grotto  beneath 
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a low  Gothic  arch  and  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lavonica  and  Sylva.  Making  a 
low  bow,  he  said : 

“A  thousand  pardons,  my  noble  La- 
vonica, for  intruding  upon  thee  unan- 
nounced. I permitted  my  curiosity  to 
run  away  with  my  prudence,  and  per- 
ceiving this  lovely  grotto,  fit  for  a home 
of  the  gods,  I entered,  supposing  it  to 
be  vacant.  I will  at  once  withdraw,  un- 
less thou  wilt  permit  me  to  linger  by 
thy  side  for  a moment.  I,  too,  am  a 
lover  of  old  Homer  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  the  fair  Sylva  while’ 
she  reads  from  his  masterpiece.  Wilt 
thou  not  permit  me  to  share  thy 
pleasure  ?” 

“Thou  art  welcome,  noble  Tibertius,” 
said  Lavonica,  blushing;  “I  regret  that 
my  noble  mother  was  compelled  to  go 
away  whilst  thou  art  our  guest,  but  she 
will  return  speedily.  Be  seated,  and 
Sylva  will,  if  it  pleaseth  thee,  continue 
her  reading.  It  is  our  chief  pleasure 
here  in  the  silence  of  Antium.” 

Tibertius  seated  himself  near  Lavon- 
ica, and  Sylva  read  for  a short  space, 
after  which  she  withdrew  to  another 
apartment  within  the  grotto.  This  was 
the  opportunity  Tibertius  had  been 
awaiting,  and  he  silently  thanked  the 
gods  for  being  so  generous  to  him.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  but  at  once  made 
known  the  object  of  his  coming  to 
Antium,  saying  in  a gentle  voice : 

“Dost  thou  not  know,  noble  Lavonica, 
what  brought  me  to  this  lovely  retreat 
in  beautiful  Antium?  Thy  heart  must 
tell  thee  it  was  to  enjoy  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  without  which  the  world 
is  dark.  Although  thy  noble  mother 
hath  refused  me  permission  to  seek  thy 
love,  I sought  this  opportunity  to  say  to 
thee  that  I will  not  live  unless  thou 
sharest  with  me  the  joys  of  life.  I am 
here  to  beg  thee  to  look  with  favor  upon 
my  love,  and  then  thy  mother  will  un- 
derstand that  the  gods  have  designed  us 
for  each  other.  Tell  me  that  thou  lovest 
me,  and  I will  be  happier  than  the  gods.” 


“Thou  must  not,  noble  Tibertius,  ad- 
dress me  in  this  manner,”  replied  La- 
vonica, rising  hastily,  “for  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  disregard  the  commands 
of  my  noble  mother.  Thou  hast  honored 
me  more  than  I deserve,  but  I may  not 
permit  thee  to  say  more  whilst  my 
mother  is  absent.  I can  give  thee  no 
hope,  for  unless  my  noble  father  com- 
mandeth  me  to  wed,  I shall  probably 
never  be  married.” 

“Say  not  so,  my  dearest  one,  for  I 
have  sworn  by  the  gods  that  thou  shalt 
be  my  wife.  My  heart  tells  me  thou 
lovest  me,  and  nothing  can  part  us.  I 
shall  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  with  whom 
I have  much  influence,  and  I am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  insist  upon  thy  mother 
giving  her  consent  to  our  marriage.” 
%“It  is  useless,  noble  Tibertius,  to  ask 
me,  for  I can  never  be  thy  wife,”  sobbed 
Lavonica,  alarmed  at  the  persistence  of 
the  young  man. 

“Thou  art  in  danger,  my  loved  one, 
and  I alone  can  save  thee.  Thy  mother 
hath  stood  in  her  own  light  long  enough, 
and  I,  as  thy  devoted  lover,  warn  thee 
lest  thou  hesitate  too  long.  Then  for 
my  sake,  and  to  spare  those  dear  to  thee, 
promise  to  be  my  bride;  for  I have 
sworn  never  to  see  thee  the  wife  of  an- 
other.” 

Lavonica  was  so  terrified  at  the 
words  and  manner  of  Tibertius  that  she 
could  not  reply  for  a few  moments.  Her 
silence  led  him  to  conclude  that  she  had 
yielded,  and  he  seized  her  hand,  which 
she  withdrew  quickly,  saying : 

“Thou  hast  taken  advantage  of  my 
mother's  absence,  for  thou  wouldst  not 
have  dared  to  address  me  as  thou  hast 
were  she  here.  I need  not  repeat  what 
I have  said.  I shall  never  be  thy  wife. 
Leave  me,  please,  until  her  return.” 

“I  will  not  leave  me  until  thou  hast 
told  me  that  thou  wilt  smile  upon  me 
and  recall  thy  cruel  words.  Say  that 
thou  lovest  me,  and  I will  be  content.” 
Lavonica  was  so  agitated  that  she 
could  not  speak,  and  Tibertius,  seizing 
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her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  as  Sylva 
entered  the  grotto.  He  at  once  with- 
drew and  did  not  intrude  upon  the 
young  lady  again  until  Marcella  re- 
turned. When  informed  that  she  had 
come  home,  he  sought  her  in  the  tri- 
clinium, and  telling  her  that  he  had  won 
the  love  of  her  daughter,  asked  her  to 
consent  to  a speedy  marriage. 

“Thou  hast  made  a great  mistake, 
noble  Tibertius,”  said  Marcella  quietly, 
as  she  with  a great  effort  controlled  her 
emotion  caused  by  the  tidings  conveyed 
to  her  t>y  her  daughter.  “My  daughter 
never  disobeys  her  parents,  and  she 
would  not  willingly  listen  to  a suitor 
without  their  permission.  If  thou  hast 
addressed  her  words  of  love,  thou  hast 
not  acted  like  a Roman  patrician.  She 
had  been  instructed  not  to  receive  'a 
proposal  without  my  knowledge/' 

“She  hath  admitted  her  love  for  me,” 
replied  Tibertius  haughtily,  “and  now 
thou  must  arrange  for  our  speedy 
nuptials.” 

“Never,”  replied  Marcella  firmly, 
“will  I give  my  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  my  daughter  with  a member  of  the 
cruel  Emperor's  household,  and  I beg 
thee  to  return  to  Rome,  for  thy  presence 
can  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  to 
all  of  us.” 

“Noble  lady,  thy  words  are  treason- 
able, and  if  thou  forcest  me  to  return 
to  Rome  I will  be  compelled  to  report 
them  to  our  divine  Emperor.  As  sus- 
picion hath  already  been  entertained 
against  thee,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  pro- 
voke me.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
thee  and  thy  house  for  me  to  remain. 
As  the  husband  of  the  noble  Lavonica 
I can  shield  thy  house  and  save  the  no- 
ble Verius  from  disgrace.  Tt  hath  been 
reported  that  thou  art  in  league  with 
the  misguided  conspirators  called  Chris- 
tians. My  great  love  for  thy  noble 
daughter  hath  so  far  protected  thee,  but 
I can  serve  thee  no  longer  unless  thou 
grantest  my  request.  Make  the  noble 
Lavonica  my  wife  and  no  harm  shall 


come  to  thee  or  thine.  Is  it  not  true 
that  thou  art  a believer  in  the  Christus  ?” 
Marcella,  who  would  not  have  denied 
her  faith  to  save  her  own  life  or  that  of 
her  daughter,  at  once  replied : 

“I  am  a humble  believer  in  the  one 
true  God  Who  created  us  and  Who  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  mere  mortals, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  for  thee  wert 
thou  one  of  His  disciples.  Thou  hast 
threatened  me,  not  knowing  that  I fear 
no  mortal  power  when  I have  God  to 
protect  me.  I fear  not  thy  power  nor 
that  of  the  Emperor.  He  may  kill  the 
body,  which  must  die ; but  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  with  all  his  power  he  can 
do  nothing  but  hasten  the  day  when  it 
shall  enter  into  eternal  reward.  Let  me 
assure  thee  that  no  Christian  can  be 
forced  by  threats  to  deny  Christ,  Who 
died  for  all  sinners.  Thy  threats  are 
idle,  for  I shall  never  consent  to  La- 
vonica's  marriage  with  thee.  It  is  niv 
wish  that  thou  shouldst  depart  at  once. 
Sembar  will  show  thee  to  the  atrium.” 

“I  go,  haughty  lady,  but  thou  wilt 
soon  discover  that  thou,  not  Tibertius, 
hast  made  a mistake.  I would  for  the 
love  of  thy  noble  daughter  shield  thee 
from  harm,  but  thou  hast  been  mis- 
guided by  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor 
and  would  rather  sacrifice  thyself  and 
thy  house,  and  have  disgrace  come  upon 
the  head  of  the  brave  Verius,  than 
abandon  a set  of  fanatics.  I shall  not 
forget  thy  words  of  dismissal,  but  I give 
thee  one  more  chance,  and  will  pardon 
thy  haughty  words  if  thou  wilt  yield  to 
my  request.” 

“Most  surely  thou  canst  not  hope  that 
I will  permit  Lavonica  to  become  thy 
wife.  No.  I tell  thee  again  that  we 
Christians  love  God  above  all  things, 
and  will  not  for  life  and  fortune  forsake 
Him  Who  died  for  us.” 

Tibertius  departed,  and  Marcella  tried 
to  conceal  from  her  daughter  the  fear 
that  filled  her  heart — the  fear  that  La- 
vonica might  be  torn  from  her  and,  by 
order  of  Domitian,  be  given  to  Tibertius. 
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It  was  not  the  amphitheatre  she  feared, 
for  the  arena  meant  a crown  of  martyr- 
dom ; but  she  knew  that  there  was 
a strong  possibility  that  the  Emperor 
would  force  Lavonica  to  marry  the 
young  officer.  This  would  be  worse 
than  death  She  had  hoped  his  coming 
to  the  villa  might  result  in  his  conver- 
sion ; now  she  saw  him  in  his  true  light, 
and  was  forced  to  believe  him  capable 
of  perpetrating  a great  outrage  against 
a family  for  which  he  had  professed  the 
warmest  friendship.  She  knew  Lavon- 
ica would  not  marry  him  to  save  her 
life,  but  who  could  prevent  him  from 
seizing  th£  daughter  of  a Christian  for 
a slave?  ? 

III 

THE  BETRAYAL 

'Scarcely  had  Tibertius  departed  from 
the  villa  before  Demas,  for  whom  Mar- 
cella cherished  great  friendship,  arrived. 
He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  triclin- 
ium. and  after  greeting  his  hostess  and 
making  inquiries  regarding  Lavonica, 
who  had  retired  to  her  cubiculum  when 
Tibertius  sought  an  interview  with  Mar- 
cella, asked : 

“Has  Tibertius  arrived?” 

“He  has  come  and  gone/’  replied 
Marcella  sadly. 

The  face  of  the  young  man  grew  pale, 
for  he  feared  that  thie  speedy  departure 
of  his  friend  boded  no  good  to  the 
household ; with  an  apology  for  his  pre- 
sumption, he  begged  to  be  informed  why 
Tibertius  had  gone  away  so  hurriedly 
when  he  had  come  to  remain  some  days. 

“Thou  hast  been  a loyal  friend  to  the 
noble  Yerius  and  to  his  family,  so  I can 
readily  comprehend  thy  anxiety  caused 
by  the  sudden  departure  of  Tibertius. 
He  left  in  a passion  because  I would  not 
consent  to  his  seeking  to  win  the  love  of 
my  daughter.” 

“Dost  say.  noble  Marcella,  that  he 
went  away  in  bad  humor?” 

“Yes,  my  friend,  not  only  was  he  in 
a bad  humor,  but  he  accused  me  of  trea- 


son and  threatened  me  with  the  Em- 
peror’s vengeance. 

The  brow  of  Demas  grew  dark  as  he 
replied : 

“As  I feared,  noble  friend,  Tibertius 
hath  deceived  me.  I was  assured  that 
he  was  a loyal  friend  of  thine  and 
deeply  in  love  with  thy  daughter.  I was 
even  so  unfortunate  as  to  advise 
him  to  come  to  thy  house,  supposing 
that  his  heart  had  grown  sick  at  the 
sights  recently  enacted  in  Rome.  Later, 
I discovered  something  of  his  real  ob- 
ject and  hastened  to  warn  thee.  He 
assufed  me  that  he  was  sick  of  the  cruel 
scenes  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
witness  at  the  amphitheatre ; but  I have 
reason  to  fear  he  enjoyed  them,  and  that 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  arrest  of  the 
Christians,  whom  he  despises.  Since  he 
hath  returned  to  Rome,  I will  not  impose 
upon  thy  hospitality.” 

“Thou  knowest  well,  Demas,  that  thou 
art  most  welcome,  and  I thank  thee  for 
thy  kindness ; but  I fear  that  thou  canst 
do  nothing.  I prav  that  some  day  thou 
mavest  receive  light  to  accept  eternal 
truth.” 

“Then,  as  I feared,  and  as  Tibertius 
once  hinted,  thou  art  a believer  in  the 
Christus.  If  so,  thy  secret  will  be  safe 
with  me,  although  I am  devoted  to  the 
gods  of  my  fathers.” 

“Dost  thou  not  see  how  unreason- 
able is  the  belief  in  the  gods  when  they 
teach  neither  virtue  nor  morality?  How 
canst  thou  adore  gods  who  are  supposed 
to  delight  in  such  bacchanalian  feasts 
as  are  held  in  their  honor?  No,  Demas, 
thou  must  believe  with  Socrates  that 
that  there  is  one  great  God’;  and  the 
teaching  of  our  hearts  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  He  must  oe  a God  of  love,  of 
justice,  of  morality.  There  is  no  room 
in  thy  religion  for  such  a Supreme  Be- 
ing. Then  thou  must  seek  Him  else- 
where. Some  of  us  have  found  Him, 
and  are  willing  to  die  rather  than  deny 
Him.” 
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“Noble  lady,  I believe  in  permitting 
every  one  to  select  his  own  religion  and 
his  own  god,  but  for  myself,  I am  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  faith  of  my  an- 
cestors, which  is  so  much  older  than 
thine,” 

“Thou  dost  not  know  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  whilst  thine  is  the  invention 
of  men.  Thou  hast  a noble  heart,  De- 
mas,  and  the  time  will  come  when  thou 
shalt  see  the  true  light  and  welcome  it 
gladly.” 

“My  desire  is  to  know  the  truth,  but 
I think  our  fathers  discovered  it,  and  if 
it  was  good  enough  for  them  it  is  good 
enough  for  us.  I confess  that  I have 
been  much  moved  by  the  heroism  of  the 
many  Christians  whose  cruel  deaths  I 
have  witnessed.  Here  thou  art  sur- 
rounded by  all  a noble  Roman  matron 
could  desire,  and  yet  thou  art  risking 
for  thyself  and  daughter  more  than  thou 
knowest  rather  than  give  up  thy  reli- 
gion. Little  dost  thou  know  of  the  in- 
dignities thou  and  the  noble  Lavonica 
may  be  subjected  to.  If  thou  didst,  thou 
wouldst  quickly  go  back  to  the  gods 
once  more ; then  thou  wouldst  be  safe, 
Let  me  beg  of  thee  for  the  sake  of  thy 
noble  daughter  to  give  up  Christ.  Then 
Demas  can  go  home  happy  and  the  de- 
signs of  Tibertius  will  fail.  By  my  love 
for  thee  and  thine,  I pray  thee  save  thy- 
self, as  thou  canst  by  sacrificing  to  the 
ancient  gods.  If  thou  wilt  not,  thou 
must  give  up  all  thou  holdest  dear.” 

“Nay,  Demas,  I will  not  be  forced  to 
sacrifice  my  soul  if  I am  true  to  the  real 
God.  That  is  worth  a thousand  worlds 
like  this.’r 

“Thy  words  disturb  me,  noble  Mar- 
cella, and  set  my  heart  to  beating  with 
something  akin  to  fear.  Suppose,  after 
all,  the  old  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  correct,  and  that  all  of  our 
existence  is  not  passed  in  this  world. 
What  then  ? If  death  be  but  the  door  to 
another  existence,  and  after  passing 


through  it  our  destiny  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  our  lives  here,  we  ought  to 
know  it.  But  how  are  we  to  discover 
the  truth  if  the  gods  will  not  reveal  it?” 

“The  false  gods  of  man’s  imagination 
can  reveal  nothing,  but  the  true  God  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  teach  us  all 
truth.  Accept  Him  and  thou  needst  not 
fear  for  thy  life  when  the  great  change 
cometh.  That  He  is  the  true  God  is 
shown  by  His  miracles  and  by  His  whole 
life.  Thou  canst  easily  find  the  truth,  if 
thou  wilt  seek  it  and  abandon  the  gods 
invented  by  men.” 

“Wouldst  thou  have  me  believe  what 
I do  not  understand?” 

“Thou  believest  in  the  god s.  Dost 
thou  understand  how  Ceres,  who  accord- 
ing to  thy  belief  was  devoured  by  her 
father,  liveth  to  be  the  goddess  of  agri- 
culture? And  yet  thou  celebratest  the 
Cerealia ; or  dost  thou  understand  how 
the  gods  obtained  their  right  to  rule 
over  the  earth?  Or  canst  thou  explain 
why  the  rivers  become  hard,  so  that 
armies  can  pass  over  them  in  the  win- 
ter? Or  why  the  tiny  seed  when  thrust 
into  the  soil  springs  up  and  grows  into 
a great  plant?  No,  thou  canst  not  un- 
derstand. Demas,  thou  must  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  many  other  things  thou 
canst  not  comprehend.  Thou  believest 
in  gods  invented  by  men,  whom  no  one 
has  seen.  I believe^ in  the  true  God 
Who  came  down  on  earth  and  lived  and 
died  for  us.  Let  me  beg  thee  to  think 
of  these  things,  and  when  thou  findest 
the  true  God,  Whose  power  was  shown 
by  healing  the  sick,  making  the  lame 
walk  and  the  deaf  hear,  open  thy  heart 
to  Him.” 

Demas  remained  silent  for  a few  min- 
utes and  then  said  thoughtfully: 

“Noble  Marcella,  thou  almost  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a Christian.” 

“Demas,  thou  art  not  the  first  who 
hath  said  the  same,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  almost  persuaded ; it  is  necessary 
to  believe  with  thy  whole  heart  and 
mind.” 
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“Thou  hast  planted  the  seed,  noble 
lady,  and  they  may  germinate  in  my 
mind.  I am  now  concerned  very  deeply 
about  thee.  The  Emperor  is  enraged 
against  the  Christians,  and  should 
Tibertius  tell  him  thou  art  one,  thou 
wilt  suffer  in  a way  the  thought  of  which 
makes  my  heart  sick.  If  Tibertius  is  de- 
termined to  possess  the  noble  Lavonica, 
he  may  persuade  Domitian  to  give  her 
to  him.  I know  not  what  to  advise  now, 
when  thou  hast  almost  convinced  me 
that  our  gods  are  myths ; otherwise,  I 
would  have  begged  thee  on  my  knees 
to  make  libations  to  the  gods.  I shall 
return  to  Rome  with  a heavy  heart,  for 
I am  losing  faith  in  our  ancient  religion 
and  have  no  one  to  whom  I can  appeal 
for  assistance/' 

“Have  courage,  my  friend.  The  true 
God  will  show  thee  the  right  path  and 
thou  wilt  walk  in  it.  The  time  may 
come  when  thou,  too,  wilt  beg  for  the 
martyr’s  crown.  For  myself,  I fear  not 
the  Emperor,  but  trust  in  God." 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Demas 
refused  to  remain  at  the  villa,  and  after 
bidding  Marcella  and  her  daughter  fare- 
well, started  for  the  Imperial  City. 

The  same  evening  Nicassius  left  the 
Villa  Antium  for  Rome  without  inform- 
ing his  mistress  of  his  intention.  He, 
with  the  other  slaves  belonging  to  Mar- 
cella, had  been  set  free  when  she  became 
a Christian,  as  they  were  her  personal 
property,  having  been  given  to  her  by 
her  husband.  After  their  manumission 
the  slaves  remained  on  the  estate  and 
were  paid  a small  sum  for  their  services. 
Nicassius,  who  had  been  a Greek  noble, 
was  head-gardener  and  lived  in  a small 
house  with  his  daughter  Sviva,  Lavon- 
ica!s  maid.  He  was  trusted  above  all 
the  freedmen  on  account  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  supposed  loyalty  to  Verius, 
by  whom  he  had  been  brought  from 
Greece  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
-executed  for  rebellion  against  Rome. 

When  informed  of  the  absence  of  her 
trusted  freedman,  Marcella  became  con- 


vinced that  a plot  was  on  foot  to  have 
her  taken  to  Rome  on  the  charge  of 
treason,  because  she  was  a Christian. 
Her  suspicions  were  strengthened  by 
Sylva,  who  told  her  mistress  that  the  old 
Greek  had  been  very  morose  of  late  and 
that  Tibertius  had  paid  one  or  two  visits 
to  their  cottage  when  he  was  at  the  villa. 
She  also  expressed  the  fear  that  her 
father  had  by  some  means  placed  him- 
self in  the  power  of  Tibertius,  who  could 
use  him  as  he  wished. 

A few  days  later  a centurion  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Pretorian  Guard, 
piloted  by  Nicassius,  entered  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  and  approached  the 
house  where  Marcella  and  Lavonica 
were  alone  with  the  servants.  The  cen- 
turion summoned  Marcella  to  the 
atrium,  but  the  noble  lady  sent  word  by 
Sembar  that  she  did  not  receive  visitors 
in  the  atrium  and  that  she  would  see 
him  in  the  pinacotheca.  As  Marcella 
was  the  wife  of  a distinguished  Roman 
general,  the  centurion  felt  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  respect  her 
wishes  and  comply  with  the  customs  of 
the  house.  Followed  by  two  of  the 
guards,  he  entered  the  pinacotheca  and 
stood  before  the  matron,  who  at  once 
addressed  him : 

“Tell  me  why  thou  comest  to  the 
house  of  Verius  with  an  armed  guard? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  thou  shalt  pay 
dearly  for  this  intrusion? — for  it  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Emperor." 

“Noble  lady,"  replied  the  centurion, 
“we  seek  one  Marcella,  accused  by 
credible  witnesses  of  being  a follower  of 
the  Christus  and  an  enemy  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  consideration  of  thy  noble  hus- 
band, the  prefect  has  commanded  me  to 
have  thee  burn  incense  before  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  which  I pray  thee  to  do  at 
once,  that  we  may  depart  for  Ostia 
where  we  have  important  business." 

“I  am  mistress  of  this  house  and  com- 
mand thee  and  thy  followers  to  depart  at 
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once,  for  it  will  be  easier  for  thee  to  ex- 
cuse thy  coming  than  to  obtain  pardon 
for  thy  insolence.  Where  is  thy  au- 
thority ?” 

“Here  it  is,  noble  lady,”  replied  the 
centurion,  who  in  spite  of  his  orders 
feared  the  influence  of  the  wife  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a soldier  as  Verius. 

Marcella  looked  at  the  bit  of  parch- 
ment and  quickly  said  : 

“This  is  signed  by  the  prefect.  I care 
not  for  him.  I shall  go  to  the  Emperor 
and  demand  the  cause  of  this  outrage 
upon  the  family  of  the  noble  Verius.” 
As  they  were  in  the  pinacotheca,  or 
picture  gallery,  the  centurion  glanced 
at  the  walls  to  find  a portrait  or  statue 
of  the  gods,  before  which  he  was  satis- 
fied Marcella  would  burn  incense.  To 
his  surprise  he  saw  none,  and  having 
heard  that  the  Christians  destroyed 
their  statues,  he  dispatched  one  of  his 
Dacians  for  Xicassius,  who  had  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  grounds  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  by  his  former  mis- 
tress. The  old  Greek,  compelled  to 
enter  the  house,  was  led  before  Mar- 
cella. When  she  noticed  her  old  ser- 
vant, she  supposed  he  had  come  to  help 
drive  the  soldiers  away ; and  as  she  did 
not  for  a moment  contemplate  offering 
any  resistance,  she  commanded  him  to 
go  to  his  own  house.  When  he  failed 
to  obey  her  orders,  she  said : 

“Why  dost  thou  stay  here  when  I have 
told  thee  to  go  to  thy  house  ?” 

The  old  man  hung  his  head,  but  made 
no  reply.  The  centurion  said : 

“I  sent  for  him,  noble  lady,  to  ask 
•whether  there  were  not  pictures  of  the 
gods  among  thy  collection?” 

A blush  of  indignation  flashed  over 
Marcella’s  face  at  the  thought  that  a 
servant’s  word  was  to  be  taken  in  pref- 
erence to  her  own;  but  she  remembered 
what  Our  Lord  had  suffered,  so,  con- 
trolling her  emotions,  she  quietly  re- 
sponded : 


“Sir,  thou  needst  not  question  my  ser- 
vant when  I am  here  to  answer.  We 
once  had  statues  of  the  so-called  gods, 
but  when  I discovered  that  the  gods 
live  only  in  the  imagination  of  men,  I 
had  the  statues  and  pictures  destroyed. 
Dost  thou  wish  any  other  information  ?” 
“I  only  request  that  thou  deny  that 
thou  art  a believer  in  the  Christus.” 

“If  that  be  thv  mission,  it  is  useless 
to  prolong  thy  stay,  for  I rejoice  that  I 
am  a Christian,  although  an  unwor- 
thy one.” 

“Surely,  noble  lady,  thou  wilt  not 
force  me  to  take  thee  to  Rome?” 

“Not  to  save  my  life  would  I deny 
Christ.” 

“Then  thou  must  go  with  us.  But  I 
beg  thee  for  the  sake  of  the  brave  Verius 
to  reconsider  thy  rash  determination. 
( )nly  say  that  thou  believest  in  the  gods 
and  I will  leave  thee.” 

“Why  insist  upon  the  impossible? 
Thou  hast  heard  my  answer.-  I care  not 
to  repeat  it.” 

Finding  that  she  must  go  to  Rome, 
Marcella  had  her  chariot  brought  to  the 
atrium,  and  with  her  maid  she  left  her 
home  never  to  return.  Lavonica  begged 
permission  to  accompany  her,  but  when 
assured  that  she  could  do  more  to  hasten 
the  day  of  her  mother's  release  by  re- 
maining at  home,  she  quietly  consented 
although  her  heart  was  almost  broken 
when  she  saw  the  chariot  roll  away. 

The  detachment  of  guards,  with  Mar- 
cella as  a prisoner,  had  proceeded  about 
half-way  to  Rome,  and  were  passing 
through  a narrow  defile  between  two 
hills,  when  they  were  met  bv  a chariot 
containing  Tibertius,  who  had  evidently 
arranged  to  meet  the  escort  at  that 
place.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  the  Pretorian  Guards  and 
at  once  commanded  the  detachment  to 
halt.  Springing  from  his  chariot,  he  ap- 
proached Marcella,  saying: 
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“Xoble  ladyf  I but  recently  heard  of 
thv  arrest  and  have  come  to  have  thee 
released.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  I 
have  been  commanded  to  have  thee  de- 
clare thy  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  the 
gods,  and  escort  thee  back  to  thy  villa. 
It  is  also  the  wish  of  Domitian  that  thou, 
as  a proof  of  thy  sincerity,  give  me  the 
lovely  Lavonica  for  my  wife.  I need  not 
ask  whether  thou  consentest  to  these  re- 
quirements, for  I know  that  thou  wishest 
to  be  released  from  thy  present  degrad- 
ing position.” 

“It  is  needless  to  ask  me,  Tibertius,” 
replied  Marcella,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation.  “I  am  a Christian  and  am 
willing  to  die  for  Christ.  I beg  thee  to 
keep  us  no  longer  on  the  highway.” 

Tibertius  had  concluded  that  the  ar- 
rest of  Marcella  would  cause  her  to 
deny  her  faith  and  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavonica,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  as  firm  as  when 
he  had  talked  with  her,  he  lost  all  con- 
trol of  himself  and  exclaimed  furiously : 

*‘Then,  by  the  gods,  thou  shalt  be 
taken  to  Rome  to  die,  unless  thou  wilt 
make  thy  daughter  my  wife  within  a 
fortnight.” 

“Thou  knowest  that  thy  threats  are 
useless,  Tibertius,  for  no  power  on  earth 
can  change  my  decision.  I now  demand 
that  this  officer,  who  has  me  in  his  keep- 
ing, proceed  to  Rome,  where  I am  will- 
ing to  face  my  judges.” 

Finding  that  his  plan  had  failed, 
Tibertius  permitted  the  detachment  to 
proceed,  while  he  took  another  road. 

Arriving  in  Rome,  Marcella  was  taken 
to  the  Mamertine  prison.  She  was  not 
placed  in  the  Tullianum,  but  was  con- 
fined in  a small  room  above  ground, 
fitted  up  especially  for  her.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Tibertius  to  have  her  kept 
there  for  a. few  days,  hoping  she  would 
consent  to  his  plans ; if  not,  then  he 
would  have  her  removed  to  the  under- 
ground prison,  where  many  died  from 
starvation. 


IV 

THE  RETURN  OF  VERIUS 

Yerius  had  been  badly  wounded  in 
Britain  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Rome.  When  he  arrived  there  his 
wounds  were  healed  and  he  was  almost 
well.  His  coming  was  unannounced, 
and  one  bright  day,  when  the  sun  lighted 
up  with  oriental  splendor  the  grounds 
of  the  Antium  villa,  and  while  the  birds 
were  chanting  their  songs  amidst  the 
leaves  of  the  ilex,  and  the  lakes  reflected 
the  light  shimmering  through  the  trees 
until  they  resembled  great  pools  of  sil- 
ver, a chariot  drawn  by  splendidly 
caparisoned  horses  drove  up  the  long 
avenue  to  the  villa.  Seated  in  the  chariot 
was  Yerius,  pale  but  happy  that  he 
would  so  soon  be  able  to  clasp  to  his 
breast  his  loved  wife  and  daughter. 
Scarcely  had  the  chariot  stopped  in  front 
of  the  atrium  before  he  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  entered  the  house.  If  he 
was  disappointed  that  no  one  met  him 
at  the  tetrastvle,  he  was  far  more  so 
when  he  found  the  triclinium  empty. 
W here  was  Marcella  that  she  had  not 
divined  his  coming  and  prepared  to  wel- 
come him  home?  A feeling  of  sadness 
stole  over  him  as  he  wandered  through 
the  house  without  seeing  a sign  to  in- 
dicate that  any  one  was  at  home.  But 
as  a soldier,  used  to  the  field,  he  con- 
trolled his  emotion  and  went  into  the 
pinacotheca,  where  he  noticed  that  the 
altars  with  the  statues  of  the  Lares  had 
been  removed.  As  he  paused  for  a 
moment  before  the  vacant  niches,  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
possibly  his  wife  and  daughter  had  be- 
come Christians.  It  filled  him  with  dis- 
may, for  he  realized  well  what  it  would 
mean  for  all  of  them  had  they  really  be- 
come disciples  of  the  Christus.  With  a 
rapidly  beating  heart  he  passed  into  the 
cubiculum,  where  he  found  Lavonica  ill 
and  delirious.  Sitting  by  the  side  of  her 
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couch,  worn  out  with  watching,  was 
Sylva,  heart-broken  over  the  arrest  of 
her  loved  mistress. 

When  Verius  entered  she  arose,  and 
in  answer  to  his  questions  related  all 
that  had  transpired  at  the  villa  since  the 
arrival  of  Tibertius.  The  old  soldier  in 
the  presence  of  his  sick  child  smothered 
his  rage.  His  hand,  however,  more  than 
once  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
which  he  unconsciously  drew  from  its 
scabbard,  while  he  swore  secretly  by  all 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  he 
would  have  quick  revenge  on  the  per- 
petrators of  this  outrage  against  his 
house.  The  physician,  who  entered  at 
that  moment,  begged  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  daughter  to  leave  the  cubiculum  un- 
til she  had  been  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. He  went  out  into  the  grounds, 
where  with  military  step  he  strode  up 
and  down  the  walks,  chafing  like  a war- 
horse  restrained  when  the  battle  is 
raging. 

‘‘By  Pollux,”  he  swore,  “I  will  have 
revenge  for  this  treachery.  The  base 
Tibertius  shall  pay  with  his  wretched  life 
for  this.  To  think  that  the  poltroon, 
who  never  led  a squadron  in  the  field, 
has  dared  to  accuse  the  wife  of  Verius 
of  treason  to  the  Emperor  and  say  that 
she  is  a follower  of  Christus,  when  she 
is  as  loyal  to  the  gods  as  Domitian.  The 
wretch  thought  Verius  was  far  distant. 
Thanks  to  Mars,  I was  disabled  and 
forced  to  return  to  Rome  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  my  house.  When  I have  talked 
with  my  daughter,  IT1  go  back  to  Rome 
and  brave  Domitian  in  the  Palatine,  and 
if  he  does  not  release  Marcella  at  once, 
I'll  cut  his  head  from  his  body.  Had  I 
my  legions  here  I would  give  Rome  a 
spectacle  more  bloody  than  has  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  anger  of  Verius  became  some- 
what modified  when  a messenger  came 
to  inform  him  that  the  physician  said  he 
r^otild  visit  his  daughter,  who  had  be- 


come conscious  and  had  asked  for  her 
father.  A few  minutes  later  the  old  vet- 
eran of  a hundred  battles  was  kissing 
her  fevered  brow  and  smoothing  her 
golden  hair  as  though  a volcano  were 
not  smoldering  within  his  breast.  La- 
vonica,  perceiving  her  father's  smoth- 
ered anger,  placed  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  said : 

‘‘Dear  father, we  are  indeed  Christians, 
and  are  happy  because  we  know  that 
after  a few  days  we  shall  go  to  our  divine 
Saviour,  where  all  is  joy  and  peace.  Be 
not  angry  with  us  that  we  have  followed 
the  light  that  leads  to  Calvary.  As 
much  as  I grieve  for  my  dear  mother,  I 
am  consoled  by  the  thought  that  she 
longs  for  the  glorious  crown  of  martyr- 
dom and  will  pray  for  her  enemies  ; and 
thou  must  forgive  them  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  Who  when  on  the  cross  par- 
doned those  who  persecuted  Him.  We 
are  praying  for  thy  conversion,  dear 
father,  and  we  know  that  thou,  too,  wilt, 
become  a Christian.” 

“I  am  not  offended,  my  child,  with 
thee  or  thy  mother,  for  I hold  that  we 
are  bound  to  be  guided  by  our  con- 
science, whatever  the  result.  I know 
nothing  of  thy  Christ  and  care  little  for 
the  gods.  I have  always  sought  the 
truth,  but  have  not  yet  found  it.  My 
life  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  field, 
where  I have  fought  single-handed 
against  a hundred  enemies  of  Rome ; 
dnd  now  I will  fight  for  those  I love  bet- 
ter than  Rome  or  my  own  life.  If  I 
must,  I will  go  to  the  Palatine  and  tell 
Domitian  that  unless  justice  be  done  to 
the  people,  I will  stir  up  such  a rebellion 
as  will  not  leave  a stone  of  Rome 
standing.” 

The  words  of  her  father  alarmed  La- 
vonica.  While  she  had  no  fears  for  her 
mother  or  for  herself,  she  grieved  at  the 
thought  of  her  father  risking  his  life 
while  still  unconverted.  With  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she  said : 
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“I  ask  but  one  favor  of  thee,  my 
father.  It  is  that  thou  forgive  our  ene- 
mies. Remember,  thou  mayest  be  put 
to  death  before  thou  hast  time  to  seek 
the  truth.  Thy  immortal  soul  is  at 
stake.  Then,  grant  thy  daughter’s 
prayer.” 

“I  can  refuse  thee  nothing,  my  child, 
but  I would  have  preferred  to  lose  my 
right  arm  rather  than  to  promise  to  for- 
give my  base  enemies.  As  thou  art 
much  stronger,  I shall  go  to  Rome  to- 
morrow and  see  Tibertius.” 

“Do  him  no  harm  I beg  of  thee. 
Leave  him  to  the  anger  of  God.  It  may 
be  that,  like  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  scales 
shall  fall  from  before  his  eyes  and  that 
he  may  become  a great  Christian.” 

“Thy  wishes,  my  child,  shall  be  re- 
spected. Now  I bid  thee  farewell  for  a 
time,  but  I may  not  say  ‘the  gods  pro- 
tect thee.’  ” 

Verius  started  for  Rome;  on  his  ar- 
rival he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Domitian,  who  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  favor  because  of  his 
heroic  deeds  in  war. 

“We  honor  thee,  noble  Verius.”  said 
the  Emperor,  “for  thy  courage  against 
our  enemies  in  distant  Britain,  and  thou 
shalt  tell  us  of  that  strange  country 
whose  chalk  hills  invited  our  fathers  to 
conquer  it  for  Rome.  Hast  thou  recov- 
ered so  thou  canst  go  back  ?” 

“As  soon,  noble  Emperor,  as  I have 
found  justice  at  thy  hands.  Know  thou 
that  whilst  I was  toiling,  fighting,  risk- 
ing my  life  for  thee,  a puny  sycophant, 
who  is  in  love  with  my  daughter,  plotted 
treason  against  my  household  because 
she  spurned  his  offer,  and  that  by  his  or- 
ders my  noble  wife,  Marcella,  is  now  in 
prison  and  that  I,  after  my  long  absence, 
have  been  refused  permission  to  visit 
her.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  wretch  that 
hath  dared'  to  insult  the  noble  wife  of  my 
brave  Verius?”  demanded  the  Emperor 
in  a passion,  as  he  rose  from  his  marble 


curule  chair  that  he  might  give  force 
to  his  words. 

“Tibertius,  Sire.” 

“By  Minerva,  he  shall,  die,”  roared 
Domitian.  Then  he  ordered  a guard  to 
bring  the  wretch  to  the  praetorium  at 
once. 

Scarcely  had  the  command  been 
given  before  a Numidian  started  to  find 
Tibertius.  He  was  presently  brought 
in,  and  stood  on  the  catasta  trembling 
with  fear. 

“Tibertius,”  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
“hast  thou  dared  to  harm  the  household 
of  my  brave  Verius?  If  thou  hast,  by 
the  gods  I swear  twenty  strokes  of  the 
plumbatae  shall  be  given  thee  by 
Uleric,  the  chief  of  my  Numidians.” 

Tibertius  would  have  fallen,  but  was 
supported  by  a Numidian,  who  held  him 
while  he  spoke. 

“Divinity,”  he  said,  faltering,  “in  the 
fulfilment  of  thy  royal  commands  to 
bring  to  justice  all  who  in  the  name  of 
the  Christus  conspire  against  thy  em- 
pire, Marcella  hath  been  arrested.  The 
centurion  who  brought  her  to  Rome 
from  her  Antium  villa  reports  he  thrice 
offered  to  release  her  if  she  would  sac- 
rifice to  the  gods,  but  she  most  stub- 
bornly refused.  He  also  reports  that  he 
found  that  all  the  Lares  and  statues  of 
the  gods  had  been  removed  from  her 
pinacotheca ; and,  Divinity,  I was  most 
credibly  informed  that  a priest  of  the 
Christians  celebrated  in  her  house  the 
horrible  mystery  in  which  a babe  is  sac- 
rificed and  devoured  by  the  fanatics. 
My  informant  was  a slave  of  Marcella, 
but  now  a freeman,  who  is  chief  gar- 
dener at  her  villa.  One  other  proof,  if 
any  further  evidence  is  needed,  is  the 
fact  that  she  hath  liberated  all  of  her 
many  slaves,  a custom  of  the  followers 
of  the  Christus.  Still  further,  she  doth 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  she  is  a Chris- 
tian and  hath  defied  thy  power  to  punish 
her.  If  I have  offended  thee,  Divinity,  I 
most  humbly  beg  thee  to  remember  that 
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I only  tried  to  be  loyal  to  thy  commands, 
that  are  to  me  the  commands  of  the 
gods,  of  whom  thou  art  most  worthy  to 
be  the  chief.” 

The  face  of  Domitian  was  scarlet  when 
he  addressed  Tibertius ; now  it  was 
white  with  rage  as  he  turned  on  Verius, 
saying  in  a loud  voice : 

“Hast  thou,  Verius,  nursed  treason  in 
thy  house  while  pretending  to  be  loyal 
to  my  empire?  By  Apollo,  it  will  go 
hard  with  thee  if  Tibertius  hath  not  lied. 
Speak,  tell  me  on  thy  honor  as  a sol- 
dier whether  thou  hast  permitted  thy 
wife  to  become  one  of  that  treacherous 
set  of  Christians?” 

“Sire,”  replied  Verius  firmly,  as  he 
looked  defiantly  into  the  face  of  Domi- 
tian, “I  know  nothing  of  these  things. 
My  life  has  been  spent  upon  the  field  of 
battle  amidst  charging  squadrons,  so 
that  I know  nothing  of  what  men  be- 
lieve, nor  does  it  concern  me  in  the 
least,  so  they  are  ready  to  serve  the 
Empire  when  called  upon.  I am  a sol- 
dier, not  a philosopher.” 

“Silence!”  thundered  Domitian  in  a 
rage ; “tell  me  what  I wish  to  know 
from  thee.  Hast  thou  permitted  thy 
wife  to  become  a Christian?” 

“Sire,  I have  neither  permitted  nor 
denied  to  her  the  right  to  be  guided  by 
her  own  conscience.  When  she  became 
my  wife  she  did  not  become  my  slave, 
but  I became  her  friend  and  protector. 
She  hath  the  right  to  worship  as  she 
thinketh  best ; otherwise,  all  worship  is  a 
sham  and  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
It  is  certain  that  she  can  have  no  god 
more  depraved  and  worthless  than 
some  of  ours.  But  he  who  says  the  no- 
ble Marcella  is  a traitor,  lies,  and  this 
sword,  never  drawn  but  in  the  defence  of 
Rome,  shall  avenge  her.” 

“Be  cautious,  Verius,”  replied  Do- 
mitian, surprised  at  the  bold  spirit  of 
the  old  soldier;  “if  thy  wife  is  a Chris- 
tian she  shall  die,  and  unless  thou  burn 
incense  in  honor  of  the  gods  whom  thou 


hast  offended,  thou  shalt  suffer.  I now 
command  thee  to  throw  incense  into  the 
vase  before  Juno,  that  thou  mayest 
purge  thyself  of  all  suspicion.” 

“Sire,  were  I a Christian  I would  not 
deny  it,  were  all  the  gods  ready  to 
strike  me  dead.  I fear  neither  the  gods 
nor  man,  but  have  served  thee  through 
love.  If  thou  hast  lost  faith  in  me,  and 
my  country  hath  no  further  use  for  my 
services,  I am  willing  to  die,  now  that 
thou  hast  given  me  cause  to  believe  that 
my  battles,  my  hunger,  my  thirst,  my 
wounds,  and  my  separation  from  my 
home  have  been  in  vain.  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  burn  enough  incense  in  yorv- 
der  urn  to  strangle  the  entire  court  with 
the  smoke,  but  if  my  long  services  in  the 
field  are  not  sufficient  testimony  of  my 
loyalty,  I shall  give  no  other.'* 

Turning  his  back  upon  the  Emperor, 
Verius  walked  out  of  the  praetorium 
and  no  one  dared  try  to  detain  him,  as 
he  held  his  sword  firmly  in  his  hand. 

Tibertius  had  won,  and  the  Emperor 
congratulated  him  for  his  zeal  and 
promised  to  advance  him. 

The  following  day  Verius  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Mamertine  to  see  his  wife. 
He  found  her,  to  his  great  surprise, 
happy  and  willing  to  die.  She  begged 
her  husband  not  to  attempt  to  rescue 
her,  as  it  would  be  useless ; for  should 
they  escape  they  could  not  live  in  any 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

“Had  I but  my  legions  with  me,”  ex- 
claimed the  old  soldier,  “I  would  pull 
down  this  prison,  stone  after  stone,  and 
teach  the  tyrant  how  to  govern  his  peo- 
ple. He  thinks  I fear  him — I,  who  for 
years  have  led  my  men  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  happiest  when  the  battle 
raged  the  fiercest.  I,  who  fear  neither 
the  gods  nor  man,  will  show  Rome  how 
a soldier  can  die.  As  long  as  I have  the 
use  of  my  arm,  Til  fight  for  thee,  my 
love,  my  life.” 

“My  noble  husband,  think  not  of 
showing  Romans  how  a soldier  can  die. 
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but  how  a Christian  can  give  his  life  to 
God  from  Whom  he  received  it.  This 
is  to  be  thy  wife's  precious  privilege 
now,  and  later  it  will  be  thine,  for  I shall 
offer  my  life  for  thee.  When  I am  dead 
the  light  will  come  to  thee;  if  it  come 
not  sooner.  Then  thou  wilt  know  how 
our  dear  Lord  died  on  Calvary  for  us, 
how  He,  Who  could  have  called  legions 
of  angels  to  defend  Him,  permitted  the 
Jews  most  cruelly  to  crucify  Him.  and 
at  the  last  moment  prayed  for  His  ene- 
mies. If  the  Son  of  God  permitted  this, 
why  should  we  poor  mortals  talk  of  re- 
sisting those  who  persecute  us.  Let  us 
rather  accept  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
pray  for  those  who  would  put  us  to 
death  for  His  sake.” 

In  that  gloomy  prison,  where  the  sun- 
beams never  penetrated,  the  first  ray  of 
eternal  light  came  to  Verius,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees  he  cried : 

“I  believe  what  thou  believest;  thy 
God  is  my  God;  what  thou  sufferest,  I 
will  suffer.  Never  again  shall  this  faith- 
ful sword  be  drawn  to  fight  the  battles  of 
thy  persecutors.  I will  seek  the  truth 
and  confess  it  in  spite  of  a thousand  Do- 
mitians.  I go,  but  I will  come  again  to 
remain  with  thee.” 

A few  days  later  Verius  entered  a 
small  house  near  the  bath  of  Philip  in 
the  Rione  de  Monti,  and  was  soon  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Pontiff  Clem- 
ent, who  received  the  stranger  with  a 
kind,  fatherly  welcome. 

“I  have  come  to  thee  as  to  the  agent 
of  Christ,”  said  Verius,  “to  be  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  thy  religion.  I am 
the  husband  of  Marcella,  now  in  the 
Mamertine.  God  in  a moment  made  me 
believe  what  I do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. I desire  to  be  taught  that  I may 
be  baptized,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
fate  my  noble  wife  craves,  and  which  I 
fear  she  will  receive  before  I can  prepare 
to  have  the  crown  of  martyrdom  be- 
stowed upon  me — for  I am  a soldier.” 

“I  have  heard  of  thee,  Verius,”  an- 
swered the  Pope,  in  a sweet  voice,  “and 


know  how  true  thou  art,  and  as  thou 
hast  received  such  a signal  blessing 
through  the  prayers  of  one  destined  to 
wear  a martyrs  crown,  thy  baptism 
shall  not  be  long  delayed.” 

Clement  then  talked  with  him  for 
some  time  and  sent  him  to  the  priest 
Severus  for  further  instruction,  telling 
him  to  come  back  in  five  days  for 
baptism. 

After  arranging  with  Severus  as  to 
the  time  of  his  instruction,  Verius  went 
to  his  villa  to  visit  Lavonica,  who  was 
still  quite  ill.  Then  he  made  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  Mamertine  to  see  his  wife 
and  would  gladly  have  remained  with 
her  until  the  end,  but  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  prison  refused  him  per- 
mission to  prolong  his  visit  or  to  come 
again.  When  he  said  good-bye  to  Mar- 
cella, she  remarked : 

“Farewell,  Verius,  but  it  will  not  be 
for  many  days.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  be  together  for  eternity.” 

“God  grant  that  thy  words  are 
prophetic,”  replied  Verius  as  he  went  out 
of  the  prison. 

When  the  water  of  regeneration  had 
been  poured  upon  the  head  of  Verius,  all 
fear  of  death  for  himself  or  wife  disap- 
peared, if  it  had  not  previously  left  him, 
and  his  only  fear  was  for  his  daughter, 
left  with  Sylva  and  the  servants  at  An- 
tium.  He  knew  that  Tibertius  had 
caused  the  arrest  of  Marcella  that  he 
might  force  Lavonica  to  accept  him  for 
a husband,  so  that  he  would  inherit  the 
estate.  But  Verius  was  too  busy  in 
Rome  to  make  an*  extended  visit  to  his 
villa  at  that  time,  for  Marcella  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  Emperor  within  a few  days. 
So  the  old  soldier  had  to  be  contented 
with  a hasty  visit  to  his  daughter,  feel- 
ing that  it  might  be  the  last;  for  he 
knew  that  he  would  soon  be  accused  of 
being  a Christian  and  he  was  prepared 
to  suffer  the  consequences. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Help  the  South 

By  REV.  CLEMENT  M.  THUENTE,  0.  P. 


HILE  celebrating  with  great 
joy,  true  pride,  and  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  the  centenary  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
East,  let  us  not  forget  the  condition  of 
our  Holy  Church  in  the  “Sunny  South.” 

There,  indeed,  conditions  are  quite 
different ; for  though  the  Church  is  old, 
it  is  weak  and  poor.  The  consoling,  up- 
lifting doctrines  of  our  Church— that 
“joy  in  sorrow,  light  in  darkness  and 
life  in  death” — remain  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  fair-minded,  kiqd- 
hearted  citizens  who  have  lived  in  that 
beautiful  Italian  climate  for  many  gen- 
erations. 

“All  that  we  know  about  your 
Church,”  said  an  educated  young  man, 
“is  the  name  which  we  read  in  our 
books,  and  the  cross  which  we  see  on  the 
steeple.” 

This  remark,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  exaggerated,  is  substantially  but 
too  true.  A few  facts  will  illustrate  it 
clearly. 

Atlanta  is  well  called  the  New  York 
of  the  South.  The  many  railroads  pass- 
ing through  the  city,  its  broad,  clean 
streets,  the  high  marble  buildings,  the 
palatial  residences  on  Peachtree  Avenue, 
all  testify  to  youthful  life,  commercial 
vigor  and  marvelous  enterprise.  And 
this  New  York  of  the  South  numbers 
only  five  thousand  Catholics ! 

Traveling  from  Atlanta  to  Chattan- 
ooga, we  make  a journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  miles,  a distance 
about  equal  to  that  between  New  York 
and  Albany!  But  as  we  journey  along 
we  behold  neither  the  many  churches, 
nor  schools,  nor  institutions  which  make 
the  Hudson  Catholic.  The  eagerly 


watching  eye  finds  but  one  little  Cath- 
olic church  along  the  entire  road.  That 
little  church  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  the  little  city  of  Rome; 
but  not  even  this  Rome  in  Georgia 
boasts  of  a Catholic  priest,.  Imagine, 
then,  the  Hudson  without  a Catholic 
priest  or  a Catholic  institution ! The 
picture  may  give  some  idea  of  the  Prot- 
estant South. 

As  we  go  north  from  Atlanta  we  again 
search  in  vain  for  a Catholic  church,  un- 
til we  reach  the  university  city  bearing 
the  classic  name  of  Athens.  Athens,  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
Catholic  students  at  the  university,  at 
the  Normal  College  and  the  other  edu- 
cational institutions  ; it  has  a little  frame 
church,  but  no  pastor.  One  parish  com- 
prises a territory  of  ten  thousand  square 
miles. 

The  religious  ignorance  of  all  living  in 
such  little  cities  and  country  towns  is 
great  and  almost  invincible.  We  need 
not  wonder  when  refined  and  educated 
people  enter  the  church  fearful  and  sus- 
picious, gaze  with  amazement  at  the 
altars  and  pictures,  and  say  timidly : 
“This  is  the  first  time  that  I enter  a 
Catholic  church ; this  is  the  first  time 
that  I speak  to  a Catholic  priest.” 

The  few  Catholics  who  settled  in 
these  parts  centuries  ago  have  lost  their 
faith  for  want  of  spiritual  food.  The 
names  appearing  on  the  windows  of  the 
leading  business  houses,  in  the  lists  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  even  Protestant 
ministers,  give  proof  of  the  religion  of 
the  forefathers ; but  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  that  dear  and  holy  faith  are  lost 
and  gone.  There  is  still  a friendly 
greeting  for  the  priest.  He  is  told  that 
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the  grand-  or  great-grandparents  were  of 
the  household  of  the  faith,  but  no  regret 
seems  to  be  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  pre- 
cious, divine  gift.  “I  know  that  my  fore- 
fathers for  generations  and  centuries  be- 
longed to  your  Church,”  said  a highly 
educated  lady,  “but  of  course  I cannot 
abandon  my  Episcopal  faith  and  return 
to  that  Church.”  That  “of  course’"  in- 
dicated that  she  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  “that  Church.”  “If  only 
something  could  be  done,”  said  one  of 
the  brightest  women  of  the  South,  “to 
make  Catholic  the  children  of  Cath- 
olics.” 

Why  are  the  conditions  of  the  Church 
in  the  South  so  different  from  those  in 
the  North?  Why  does  the  Church,  pos- 
sessing the  same  vital  force  and  enjoy- 
ing the  same  religious  liberty  and  free- 
dom, not  make  the  same  progress? 
Why  is  that  great  portion  of  our  own 
glorious  land  not  filled  with  apostolic 
men  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation?  Why  is  it 
that  the  light  of  faith,  which  has  spread 
with  such  wonderful  rapidity  over  the 
prairies  of  the  Indians,  penetrated  the 
dense  forests  of  the  North,  crossed  the 
waters  and  civilized  and  christianized  six 
million  Filipinos,  has  not  expelled  the 
religious  darkness  of  the  oldest  States 
of  the  Union  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  true  American  citizens? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  first 
foundation  of  the  South  was  Protestant 
and  remained  Protestant  for  some  time. 
The  State  of  Georgia  and  great  parts  of 
the  other  States  were  settled ’ by  the 
English.  King  George  not  only  en- 
couraged his  own  religion,  but  positively 
proscribed  the  Catholic  faith.  Since  the 
day  of  independence  and  religious  free- 
dom, Catholic  immigration  and  migra- 
tion, which  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
New  England  States  and  built  the  first 
church  of  the  Northwest,  have  never 
come  to  the  South.  There  was  no  Cath- 


olic influence  from  without,  and  from 
within  the  spark  of  faith  was  too  small 
and  weak  to  spread  and  develop. 

For  the  fact  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury the  Catholic  faith  did  not  develop 
more  from  within,  the  good  bishops, 
priests  and  nuns  working  there  at  pres- 
ent cannot  and  must  not  be  blamed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  deserve  great 
credit  and  a crown  of  eternal  glory  for 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
Some  of  her  bishops  will  be  remembered 
in  history  as  among  the  most  learned 
and  illustrious  of  the  country. 

Among  the  members  of  the  priest- 
hood, we  find  men  who  have  made 
and  still  make  truly  heroic  sacrifices. 
The  religious,  Jesuits,  Benedictines  and 
Marists,  have  established  and  are  con- 
ducting very  good  colleges,  while  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  of  St.  Joseph  also 
have  schools  and  hospitals.  Whereso- 
ever we  find  them  at  work,  they  make 
progress  and  feel  encouraged.  As  a 
fruit  of  their  labors,  with  God’s  grace, 
we  find  among  them  the  finest  Catholics 
and  most  intellectual  converts. 

The  one  great  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  their  number  (and  conse- 
quently £he  people  and  territory  they 
influence)  is  so  very  small  and  lim- 
ited. According  to  the  Catholic 
directory  the  State  of  Georgia,  almost 
as  big  as  England  and  having  over  two 
million  inhabitants,  has  only  eight- 
een secular  priests.  The  hospitals  are  in 
the  hands  of  religious,  but  almost  all  the 
work  is  done  by  trained  nurses,  many 
of  them  non-Catholics,  for  want  of 
sisters.  A pastor  who  has  a nice  con- 
vent and  school  building  cannot  find 
sisters  to  teach  for  him.  The  South  has 
very  few  vocations  for  the  priesthood 
and  the  convent,  and  the  North,  so 
busy  with  itself,  has  not  been  able  to 
give  a helping  hand. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  our 
country  needs  more  vocations,  needs 
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many  more  missionary  priests  and  self- 
sacrificing  sisters. 

The  harvest,  indeed,  is  great,  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  young  men  and  women  standing 
idle,  doing  nothing  for  God  and  neigh- 
bor, because  nobody  hires  them,  nobody 
encourages  them,  nobody  directs  them. 
Vocations  must  be  encouraged.  With- 
out them  home-work  cannot  be  kept  up, 
the  great  work  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
extended. 

Those  who,  moved  by  charity,  make 
the  sacrifice  and  go  to  the  South,  will 
find  a charming  class  of  people.  The 
non-Catholics  are  not  hostile  and  big- 
oted, they  are  friendly  and  hospitable. 
The  beautiful  sunny  climate  seems  to 
have  influenced  and  formed  their  char- 
acter. They  come  to  the  Catholic 
churches  in  great  numbers  and  listen 
with  intense  interest.  One  pastor  recently 
had  a class  of  thirty-four  intelligent 
adults  under  instruction.  The  colleges 
and  academies  are  filled  with  non-Cath- 
olic  pupils. 


A New  York  sister,  who  with  four 
companions  opened  a school  in  a remote 
country  place  last  September,  writes  an 
enthusiastic  report.  In  her  last  letter 
we  read : “Easter  Sunday  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  into  the  church  at  ten 
o’clock.  There  were  more  than  one 

thousand  persons  present,  mostly  Prot- 
estants. A number  of  them  have 
lately  asked  for  baptism.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  of 
our  children  had  been  home  with 
the  measles.  Father  insisted  on  our 
having  a play  Easter  Tuesday'.  It  was 
most  successful.  The  people  were  so 
well  pleased  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
peat it  during  the  last  week  in  May.” 
Not  many  years  ago  this  place  and  the 
entire  district  in  which  it  is  located 
knew  nothing  about  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. Thus,  many  a town  and  city  could 
be  evangelized  and  made  happy  for  time 
and  eternity  if  we  had  more  men  and 
women  filled  with  the  truly  apostolic 
spirit,  and  hearts  aflame  with  the  fire 
of  divine  love. 


The  Crucifix 

(In  an  old  Danish  Church) 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

The  blazons  glimmer;  here  are  shield  by  shield 
Of  haughty  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern ; 

And  as  the  day,  recurring,  lights  his  urn, 

He  shows  recumbent  statues,  stamped  and  sealed 
With  arrogance ; here  splendid  princes  kneeled 
Each  in  his  place  of  pride ; now  cold  knights  learn 
What  shape  is  Death,  and  to  the  high  roof  turn 
Their  marble  eyes,  to  see  their  pride  revealed : 
Beauty  and  pomp  the  wondrous  temple  share. 

The*  mailed  hand  hard  grasps  the  bishop’s  crook, 
And  battle-flags  droop  by  the  sad  rood's  side 
Amid  vermilion  tincts  and  carvings  rare : 

How  poor  these  toys  of  men  before  Him  look, 

This  humble  Christ  with  bruised  arms  opened  wide. 
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At  the  Octogenarian’s  House 

By  A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 


II 

nAM  dreadfully  tired,”  said  the 
Young  Lady.  “So  tired  and 
disgusted  that  I begged  to 
come  over  here  to-night  into 
this  atmosphere  of  peace.” 

“Not  to  be  found  with  us?”  inquired 
the  Middle-Aged  Man,  in  a tone  of 
wounded  feeling,  so  badly  assumed  that 
every  one  smiled. 

“Xot  in  the  superlative  degree,”  re- 
plied the  Young  Lady,  saucily,  as  she 
seated  herself,  with  a pretty  rippling 
laugh,  by  his  side.  “For  we  are  not 
quite  out  of  the  rush  over  there,  while 
here — ” she  spread  out  her  hands  with 
a gesture  of  satisfaction. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  Octogenarian, 
compassionately. 

“Clubs !”  she  replied.  “And  all  that 
appertain  thereto.” 

“Women’s  clubs?”  he  inquired.  “They 
didn’t  have  them  in  your  day,  Anna,” 
turning  to  his  wife. 

“In  her  day?”  exclaimed  the  Young 
Lady.  “This  is  her  day,  if  she  wishes  to 
live  it.  There  is  no  woman  too  old  to 
belong  to  some  sort  of  a club.” 

“I  don’t  think  I care  for  them,”  said 
the  Hostess.  “With  many  other  things 
in  vogue  at  present,  they  are  calculated 
to  destroy  home-life,  I am  inclined  to 
believe.” 

“Taken  in  moderation  they  may  not 
be — bad — for  some  women,”  remarked 
the  Octogenarian  tentatively.  “That  is, 
certain  kinds.  Literary  clubs,  now, 
with  their  discussions,  etc., .ought  to  en- 
large the  mental  horizon,  furnish  food 
for  thought  and  research,  and  enable  the 
average  woman  to  stride  closely  at  the 
side  of  the  younger  generation.” 

The  quiet  sarcasm  of  his  tone  was  not 
lost  on  the  Young  Lady.  “I  belong  to 


six,”  she  said.  “I  know  something 
about  them,  and  I wish  I had  never 
heard  of  one.” 

“You  are  young  to  have  so  greatly 
suffered,”  said  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

“I  was  dragged  into  some  of  them, 
coaxed  into  some,  and  joined  the  others 
of  my  own  accord.  And  now  I hate 
them  all.” 

“But  you  have  a respite  here;  you  are 
not  at  home  now.” 

“I  haven't,”  said  the  Young  Lady. 
“People  wish  to  be  kind,  to  show  you 
attention.  They  invite  you,  and  you 
have  to  go.  I have  been  to  three  club 
meetings  this  very  day.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  Octogenarian. 
“Would  you  mind  enlightening  us  as  to 
the  purpose  of  your  especial  clubs,  my 
dear?” 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply. 
“First,  there  was  the  Renaissance  Club, 
hunting  up  all  kinds  of  stuff — literature 
I should  say — of  the  Renaissance  period. 
You  know  what  that  means — poring 
over  immense  encyclopedias,  routing  out 
terribly  heavy  dusty  books  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  trying  to  translate 
Provencal  into  modem  English.  And 
that  led  to  the  Provencal  and  Italian 
Club,  and  bv  some  hocus-pocus  or  other 
we  switched  off  to  Gaelic — and  there 
you  are !” 

“Does  that  mean  three  clubs  then?” 

“Yes,  three.” 

“It  must  keep  you  busy  studying  up,” 
remarked  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

“It  would,  if  we  did — but  we  don’t.” 

The  Octogenarian  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly and  smiled.  So  did  we  all.  But 
the  Young  Lady  waved  her  hand  and 
continued : 

“Oh,  you  all  understand,  and  I shan’t 
say  it  over  again.  Well,  that  is  only 
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part  of  it.  An  earnest  club-woman  who 
removed  from  our  town  to  this  has  been 
starting  them  here.  As  a charter  mem- 
ber I am  expected  to  know  something, 
to  show  something,  and  I don  t know  a 
single  thing.  Besides,  I didn’t  come 
here  to  work  or  to  study;  I came  for 
a rest.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  the  Octogenarian. 
“I  am  sure  we  all  sympathize  with  you. 
Couldn’t  you  resign  from  some  of 
them?” 

“I  mean  to,  as  soon  as  ever  I get 
home.” 

“Shall  you  be  able  to  do  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I am  courageous  when 
driven  to  desperation.” 

“But  you  said  that  was  not  all?”  in- 
quired the  Octogenarian. 

“It  is  not  all.  There  is  the  Research 

Club.” 

“What  is  its  purpose?” 

“Looking  up  curious  ethnological, 
geological,  ornithological,  geographical 
and  historical  things,  and  odd  and  curi- 
ous current  variations  from  established 
styles.” 

We  held  our  breath.  “I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  you  were  so  learned,  my 
dear,”  observed  the  Octogenarian,  gaz- 
ing upon  her  with  awed  astonishment, 
in  which  hovered  a touch  of  mischief. 

“I  was  quoting  from  the  Prospectus, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,”  answered  the 
Young  Lady,  calmly.  “And  you  needn’t 
all  laugh.”  Which  we  all  proceeded  to 
do  on  the  moment. 

“I  believe  there  still  remains  a club 
of  which  you  have  given  us  no  informa- 
tion,” remarked  the  Octogenarian. 

“There  are  two  more;  the  Tennyson 
Club — ” 

“I  should  think  that,  at  least,  would 
be  pleasant,”  said  the  Old  Lady.  “I 

love  Tennyson.” 

“So  do  I,”  replied  the  Young  Lady, 
“that  is  to  say,  I used  to,  but  I almost 
hate  him  and  his  poetry  since  I have 


heard  both  analyzed  and  criticised,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  a lot  of  argumentative 
women,  no  two  of  whom  hold  the  same 
opinion  concerning  either  the  poet  or  his 
works.  Argumentative  is  a long  word, 
but  I use  it  advisedly,”  she  went  on. 
“That  is,  the  constitution  states  that  the 
club  has  been  formed  for  the  peaceful 
‘argumentative  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ings and  merits  of  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal Tennyson.’  ” 

“Are  you  the  only  young  woman?’’ 
asked  the  Octogenarian. 

“There  are  three  others.  They  asked 
us  because  we  recite  and  sing,  and  Aunt 
Flora  would  not  allow  me  to  decline  be- 
cause she  belongs,  and  some  of  the  ladies 
are  friends  of  hers.  The  other  girls 
would  not  join  unless  I did.” 

“Have  you  no  social  clubs?”  inquired 
the  Old  Lady. 

“Yes,  we  have  one,  but  there  are  so 
few  gentlemen  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a success,”  sighed  the  Young 
Lady. 

“And  a bridge  club,  of  course?”  asked 
the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

The  Young  Lady  tip-tilted  her  pretty 
nose. 

“No,  sir.”  she  answered  with  empha- 
sis. “I  have  been  to  bridge  parties,  of 
course,  and  I was  once  on  the  point  of 
joining  a club,  but  mother  wouldn’t  let 
me.  I’m  glad  she  didn’t.  They  are — 
most  of  them — pandemoniums  of  noise 
and  quarreling.  Where  they  play  for 
money  it  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  kind  of 
gambling,  and  where  they  work  for 
prizes  they  are  breeders  of  envy,  hatred 
and  ill-will.  I do  not  see  how  any  con- 
scientious Catholic  can  be  identified  with 
one.” 

“You  may  be  a little  too  sweeping  in 
your  charged;  young  people  are  apt  to 
be,”  said  the  Octogenarian,  reflectively. 
“But,  from  what  I have  heard,  there  is 
a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say. 
‘Envy,  hatred,  and  ill-will’ — all  forbid- 
den by  God  and  His  Commandments.” 
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THE  GLORY  OF  THABOR 

| HE  rejected  lover  walked  many 
miles  that  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  shattering  of  • all 
~~  his  hopes  was  a severe  blow. 

Blindly  he  strode  along  he  knew  nor 
cared  not  whither,  at  one  time  finding 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  throng 
of  the  agora,  and  later  threading  the 
winding  paths  that  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other  in  the  grove  of 
Diana.  When  he  realized  where  he  was, 
he  turned  from  the  place  in  disgust.  At 
nightfall  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  house  of  Pelopidas,  the  resi- 
dence of  Elymas.  He  debated  with  him- 
self whether  he  should,  at  this  late  hour, 
visit  the  family  and  disturb  them  with 
his  troubles.  Perhaps  Abdiel  was  there. 
He  could  unfold  to  him  all  his  disap- 
pointment and  receive  advice  and  con- 
solation. Elymas,  he  knew,  would 
prove  a sympathetic  listener.  But  why, 
he  asked  himself,  should  he  upset  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  this  charitable 
family?  Why  bring  disturbance  into 
their  calm  lives?  He  had  experienced 
so  much  kindness  at  their  hands  that 
he  felt  it  would  be  ungrateful,  and  in  a 
sense  unfair,  to  make  them  the  repos- 
itory of  his  sorrows.  And  yet  he  was  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  he  felt  it 
imperative  to  unfold  his  grief  to  some 
one.  Who  would  listen  with  more  help- 
ful sympathy  than  the  members  of  this 
family? 


Without  conscious  knowledge  of  how 
he  arrived  there  he  found  himself  on 
the  porch  of  the  farmhouse.  He  did 
not  enter  the  house,  but  sat  down,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  a prey  to  the  most  gloomy 
thoughts,  tlis  life’s  ambition  seemed  to 
have  slipped  away  from  him.  He  re- 
viewed his  career,  scrutinizing  himself 
severely,  as  if  to  find  a justification  in  , 
his  own  conduct  for  Lydda’s  rejection 
of  him.  His  past,  in  the  light  of  his  new 
knowledge,  was  not  such  as  to  produce 
a favorable  verdict,  but  judging  himself 
by  his  former  pagan  standard  he  could 
not  say  that  his  life  had  been  such  that 
a woman  who  was  a worshipper  of 
Diana  would  reject  him,  even  if  she  were 
acquainted  with  all  its  details. 

He  derived  one- benefit  from  his  intro- 
spection. His  new  belief  in  the  Christ 
made  him  conscious  of  the  higher  moral 
standard  which  would  be  demanded  of 
him,  and,  withal,  there  was  one  golden 
thread  of  hope  running  through  the 
tangled  skein  of  his  unhappy  thoughts. 
Lydda  had  said  she  loved  him.  This 
was  a joy  and  a consolation.  What 
might  he  not  yet  hope  for?  Would  she 
not  some  day  be  induced  to  change  her 
mind  when  the  unknown  and  intangible 
obstacle  was  removed? 

He  asked  himself  whether  he  had 
acted  fairly  and  justly  with  her  in  not  in- 
forming her  of  his  change  of  faith. 
Would  it  have  made  any  difference  in 
the  result?  He  could  not  tell.  Oh!  if 
Lydda  could  be  induced  to  accept  this 
new  belief!  At  least  she  loved  him. 
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She  had  declared  this.  This  was  the  one 
ray  of  cheering  light  in  his  gloom  of 
soul.  This  was  his  golden  thread  of 
hope  which,  joined  to  the  strong  desire 
that  at  some  time  she  would  be  brought 
to  see  the  beauties  of  the  new  faith, 
caused  him  to  throw  off  some  of  his 
depression. 

How  was  he  to  set  about  converting 
her  to  the  faith  of  Christ?  The  doubt 
came  to  him  during  his  long  evening 
cogitation  whether  action  to  this  end 
on  his  part  would  be  honorable.  If  she 
were  to  accept  the  new  religion,  it  must 
be  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  his.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  were  finally  to  accept 
him — and 'he  believed  that  in  some  way 
this  would  jcOme  to  pass — she  must  ac- 
cept him  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for 
any  creed  he  held. 

As  he  thought  these  things  over,  his 
desire  became  stronger  to  secure  for  her 
the  new  knowledge  so  lately  acquired 
by  himself.  He  saw  plainly  that  after 
the  events  of  that  afternoon  he  could  not 
be  her  instructor.  Perhaps  Elymas,  or 
even  Abdiel,  would  undertake  the  task. 

Filled  with  a new  hope,  he  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  family  welcomed  him 
as  usual.  They  were  not  surprised  to 
see  him  so  late  at  night,  as  his  visits  were 
made  at  any  hour.  Elymas  thought  that 
business  interests  kept  him  thus  late  on 
this  occasion. 

“Thou  art  a veritable  night-bird/’  said 
Elymas,  playfully,  “yet  thy  room  is 
ready.  It  is  always  saved  for  thee/’ 

“Thanks,  my  worthy  friend.  May  the 
Christ  bless  thee.” 

“And  thine.  May  he  bless  thee,  too.” 

“I  fain  would  talk  to  thee  in  the  gar- 
den, Elymas,  if  it  be  not  too  late  for 
thee.” 

As  they  slowly  paced  up  and  down  the 
garden  path,  Andros  told  him,  first,  of 
his  bitter  disappointment,  and  then  of 
his  reviving  hopes,  and  finally  of  his 
project  for  the  conversion  of  Lydda. 


“Wilt  thou  go  to  her  and  teach  her 
of  the  Christ?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“Nay,  nay,  my  impetuous  friend,  that 
can  hardly  be  done.  We  do  not  go  out 
at  present  to  search  for  disciples  here  :n 
Ephesus.  Should  the  lady  thou  speakest 
of  desire  instruction,  we  would  gladly 
give  it.  While  the  church  in  Ephesus 
is  still  in  its  infancy  it  would  be  folly 
to  be  too  bold,  and  by  inciting  opposi- 
tion, and  perhaps  persecution,  to  undo 
all  we  have  done.” 

“Canst  thou  not  suggest  some  other 
plan  ?“ 

“Thou  hast  in  thine  own  power  an 
effective  means.” 

“What?  Tell  me.  I will  at  once  put 
it  into  execution,”  said  Andros,  eagerly. 
“I  will  do  anything  if  I may  yet  win  her.” 

Elymas  saw  clearly  the  very  human 
side  of  Andros’  zeal,  and  smiled. 

“Thou  canst  pray  to  the  Christ  that 
he  may  send  her  the  light  of  faith  as  he 
hath  sent  it  to  thee.  When  thou  hast 
received  the  holy  waters  on  thy  brow 
thy  prayers  will  be  more  efficacious. 
Do  not  imagine,  Andros,  that  I do  not 
sympathize  with  thee  in  thy  disappoint- 
ment. My  heart  goes  out  to  thee  in 
sympathy.  When  thou  art  received  into 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  thou  wilt 
learn  better  how  to  bear  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, and  turn  them  to  thine  own  good. 

I know  thy  heartache  at  the  present  time. 

I feel  for  thee.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Christ 
who  is  testing  thy  soul  now  to  reward 
thee  with  greater  consolation  in  the 
future.” 

“I  thank  thee,  Elymas.  Thou  hast 
always  been  my  friend.  Didst  thou  not 
tell  me  that  the  love  of  man  for  woman 
was  the  benignest  gift  of  God  to  man  ?” 

“In  the  natural  order,  yes;  and  I re- 
peat it ; but  forget  not  that  there  is  an 
overruling  Providence,  son,  that  directs 
all  things.  Look  at  this  event  in  the 
light  of  the  new  faith.  Believe  me,  it  is 
all  for  the  best.  Perhaps  %hadst  thou 
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won  thy  Lydda,  she  might  have  turned 
thee  back  to  her  false  gods.” 

“Never  F’  said  Andros,  emphatically, 
“but  I believe  she  would  have  come  with 
me  to  the  new  one.” 

“May  God  grant  that  this  may  come 
to  pass.  She  loveth  thee,  thou  sayest ; 
do  not  despair  then  of  winning  her.  God 
directeth  all  things.” 

“Thou  hast  a faithful  steward,”  con- 
tinued Elymas,  “in  the  market-place  to 
look  to  thine  interests.  TTiine  absence 
from  thine  own  house  can  be  arranged. 
Stay  with  us  for  some  time,  Andros,  and 
let  Abdiel,  who  comes  again  to-morrow, 
and  myself,  finish  thy  instruction,  so  that 
thou  wilt  be  ready  to  receive  baptism. 
Thou  knowest  that  thou  art  always  wel- 
come. Thy  room  is  ready.” 

The  prospect  of  spending  a few  days 
once  more  within  the  peaceful  walls  of 
the  home  of  Elymas,  in  his  present  per- 
turbed condition,  was  particularly  in- 
viting to  Andros.  The  companionship 
of  David,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached, the  kindly  advice  which  the 
years  and  experience  of  Elymas  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  giving,  and  the 
religious  instruction  and  the  marvelous 
stories  of  the  Christ  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Abdiel,  were  all  inducements  to 
him  to  accept  the  invitation. 

“I  will  return  to  mine  own  house  to- 
night. my  kind  friend,  but  I will  be  with 
thee  byr  the  noon  meal  to-morrow.” 
“Thou  art  welcome.  When  thou  com- 
est  I will  tell  thee  of  the  time  I saw  the 
Christ.*’  said  Elymas. 

Andros  walked  home  in  better  spirits 
than  were  his  for  many  hours  since  the 
unpropitious  interview  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mellanides.  He  wondered  whether 
he  would  again  be  thrilled  by  the  story 
of  Elymas,  as  he  had  been  bv  that  of 
Abdiel. 

The  next  evening  saw  the  two  sitting 
in  the  grape  arbor  where  Abdiel  had 
told  his  wonderful  tale  of  Naim. 


“Thou  hast  seen  the  Christ,  too?” 
asked  Andros. 

“Aye,  more  than  once,”  the  other  re- 
plied. “Wouldst  thou  hear  the  account 
of  a great  miracle?  Before  I came  to 
this  city  my  home  was  in  Ascalon  by  the 
sea.  I went  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem frequently.  Two  years  before  the 
great  event  I am  about  to  relate,  I saw 
the  great  Teacher.  At  the  time  this 
great  miracle  took  place  I was  again  in 
Jerusalem. 

“There  was  at  this  time  an  unrest 
among  the  followers  of  Christ.  There 
had  been  marvelous*  stories  circulated. 
Every  one  was  looking  for  some  great 
thing  to  take  place,  yet  none  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  expect.  There  were  in 
Jerusalem  probably  five  hundred  people 
who  accepted  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
worshipped  him  as  God.  All  these,  at 
this  time,  were,  in  some  vague  way, 
waiting  for  some  portent  to  happen.  A 
fair  proportion  of  this  number  believed 
that  Christ  was  about  to  establish  his 
throne  in  Jerusalem. 

“The  divine  Teacher  had  founded 
his  Church  and  had  given  his  apostles 
power  to  teach  and  baptize  throughout 
the  world.  One  morning,  the  Lord 
came  out  into  the  streets  of  the  city, 
openly  showing  himself  to  the  people 
after  his  resurrection.  Thou  must  know, 
()  Andros,  that  he  appeared  to  but  few 
people,  and  only  at  intervals,  after  his 
coming  back  to  life. 

“The  morning  I mention  he  came  into 
the  streets,  accompanied  by  his  chosen 
band  of  apostles,  his  mother,  and  some 
of  the  women  who  had  followed  and 
ministered  to  him  and  his  twelve  for  the 
past  three  years. 

“I  was  standing  in  the  street  not  far 
from  the  house  whence  they  emerged. 
That  which  immediately  impressed  me 
was  the  exultation  and  jovousness  that 
marked  every  countenance  of  that  little 
group.  I could  only  compare  it  to  the 
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consciousness  in  each  of  the  sudden 
possession  of  some  invaluable  treasure. 
In  a very  short  time  little  companies  of 
two  or  three  joined  those  who  were 
going  toward  the  fish-gate  in  the  city 
wall  towards  the  east. 

“The  size  of  the  gathering  continually 
increased  as  the  word  went  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  the  risen  Master  was  again 
in  Jerusalem.,  By  the  time  he  passed 
through  the  city  gate  he  was  followed  by 
several  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 
His  presence  had  a wonderful  fascina- 
tion for  the  multitude.  From  him 
seemed  to  emanate  a joyousness  that 
filled  all  hearts. 

“I,  who  already  believed,  was  influ- 
enced by  an  indefinable  joy  that  was 
ringing  in  my  heart.  It  gave  me  cour- 
age to  do  and  dare  all  for  this  great  one 
whom  all  loved,  and  who,  we  felt,  loved 
us  all. 

“As  the  great  Teacher  walked  slowly 
along  the  Bethany  road,  he  spoke  freely 
with  those  who  were  near  him.  Never 
did  he  appear  more  fair  or  beautiful. 
Every  trace  of  the  cruelty  of  his  suf- 
ferings had  disappeared,  except  that  we 
saw,  with  the  greatest  sense  of  awe,  when 
in  conversation  he  gracefully  waved 
his  hand,  the  mark  of  the  wound  the 
nail  had  made. 

“I  had  seen  the  Master  more  than 
once  before  his  passion.  I regarded 
him  at  those  times  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  sons  of  men.  Now  there  was  a 
different  kind  of  beauty  in  him.  The 
features  were  etherealized.  In  looking 
into  that  face  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
it  was  not  in  some  way  transparent. 
We  caught,  as  it  were,  a faint  glimpse 
of  his  divine  nature  shining  through  his 
human  features.  It  made  our  hearts, 
notwithstanding  the  awe  we  felt,  go  out 
to  him  in  love  and  adoration.  As  he 
talked,  we  felt  that  we  were  strengthened 
by  his  grace  and  marvelous  love.  I felt 
myself  to  be  in  the  sweetest  atmosphere 
of  holiest  peace.  My  heart  expanded 
and  I loved  all  mankind. 


“Christ,  having  gone  but  a short  dis- 
tance outside  the  city  wall,  turned  into 
a garden  and  walked  to  the  summit  of  a 
small  hill.  Five  hundred  men  and  wo- 
men grouped  themselves  around  him  as 
he  spoke.  Never  shall  I forget  that  sea 
of  loving,  expectant,  upturned  faces! 

I stood  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Casting 
a glance  towards  the  city,  I saw  with 
alarm  that  there  was  considerable  com- 
motion among  the  people  gathered  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  city 
wall  near  the  fish-gate.  The  soldiers 
appeared  uneasy  seeing  so  large  a gath- 
ering near  the  city,  probably  expecting 
an  uprising.  I saw  a Roman  officer, 
whom  I recognized  as  the  one  who  had 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Lord  with  a 
spear,  talking  and  gesticulating  to  the 
people  on  the  wall.  He  evidently  reas- 
sured both  the  soldiers  and  the  people, 
for  the  signs  of  excitement  and  the  run- 
ning to  and  fro  suddenly  ceased.  I 
could  see  that  many  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  a favorable  position, in  order  to 
witness  whatever  was  to  take  place. 

“Some  of  our  company  who  could  not 
get  near  the  small  elevation  in  the  gar- 
den filled  the  public  road.  From  my 
position  I saw  these  hindered  the  prog- 
ress of  a caravan  of  camels  coming  from 
the  north  through  Jericho.  Many  of  the 
tired  beasts,  as  soon  as  their  way  was  ob- 
structed. at  once  lay  down  in  the  dust 
of  the  road.  Others  stood,  meekly 
ruminating,  swaying  their  long  necks 
from  side  to  side. 

“Now  the  most  marvelous  thing  in  the 
world  began  to  happen.  Christ  contin- 
ued to  speak,  and  as  he  did  so  I imag- 
ined there  was  an  increase  in  the 
height  of  his  stature,  but  on  looking 
closer  I found  I was  mistaken.  Look- 
ing down  to  the  rock  on  which  he  was 
standing,  I found  that,  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  stature,  he  was  not  standing  upon 
the  ground,  but  was  in  the  air  several 
inches  above  it. 

“Very  slowly  he  began  to  rise.  When 
he  was  about  a head  and  shoulders 
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above  the  amazed  company,  he  raised  his 
right  hand  and  blessed  them  all  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  I do  not  know  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  ascen- 
sion. We  lost  all  remembrance  of 
the  passing  minutes  in  our  awed 
amazement.  After  the  blessing  given 
to  the  multitude,  and  one  long, 
loving  look  at  his  holy  mother,  the 
Lord  ascended  higher.  With  hands 
now  upraised,  as  if  impatient  for  the  em- 
brace of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  slowly 
ascended.  Then  we  caught  again  an- 
other faint  glimpse  of  the  ineffable  maj- 
esty of  his  divinity.  His  garments  be- 
came effulgent.  Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  that  wonderful  vision.  A bright- 
ness surrounded  him  that  was  almost 
blinding  to  our  mortal  sight. 

“Thabor!  Thabor  again!'  I heard 
Peter  say,  in  an  awed  whisper. 

“We  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
dropped  on  our  knees.  Slowly  the  great 
figure  was  still  ascending.  Long  we 
gazed  with  aching  eyes.  Brilliant  and 
ever  more  brilliant  became  the  light 
that  surrounded  him.  Awed  and  breath- 
less we  remained  gazing,  while  far  up 
in  the  heavens  he  appeared,  not  ob- 
scurely, but  as  elearly  as  we  had  seen 
him  a few  minutes  before  standing  with 
us  on  the  summit. 

“Then  it  appeared,  in  the  haze  of  light 
which  began  to  surround  him  and  shed 
its  refulgence  on  us  below,  as  if  thou- 
sands of  bright  spirits  came  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  Whether  they  were  the 
bright  inhabitants  of  heaven  I could  not 
be  sure,  because  the  divine  presence  be- 
gan to  be  less  clear  to  our  vision.  A 
glorious  haze  enveloped  him.  The  out- 
lines of  his  form  grew  gradually  indis- 
tinct, until  the  sight  of  his  presence  was 
hidden  in  the  cloud. 

“In  ecstatic  adoration  our  faces  were 
still  turned  heavenward  when  we  wit- 
nessed another  wonder!  Two  bright 
beings,  shining  as  the  sun,  appeared  to 
cleave  the  vapors  of  the  cloud.  At  first 


there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  except,  as 
it  were,  two  brilliant  globes  of  light.  In 
a few  moments  the  brilliancy  grew 
stronger  and  from  the  cloud  emerged 
two  angelic  forms.  Slowly  and  with  in- 
finite grace  they  descended  to  the  earth 
where  we  were.  We  were  excited,  as  is 
natural,  with  all  these  marvels.  We 
were  also  filled  with  tire  most  consoling 
joy.  Their  appearance  and  message  was 
a confirmation  that  we  had  not  been 
under  some  illusion  in  what  we  had 
witnessed. 

“ 'Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
looking  up  into  heaven?  This  Jesus, 
who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  as  ye  have  seen  him  go- 
ing into  heaven.' 

“We  needed  not  the  angels'  confirma- 
tion of  what  we  ourselves  had  witnessed, 
yet  the  message  filled  our  hearts  with  a 
superabundant  flood  of  happiness. 

“Amid  our  exultation  of  heart  and  our 
exaltation  of  mind,  amid  all  the  sweet 
consolation- there  was  present  one  touch 
of  pathos.  Perhaps  it  accentuated  our 
happiness,  as  a discord  brings  into 
greater  prominence  the  harmony  of  mu- 
sic. The  Lord  gave  us  the  last  proof  of 
his  divinity  by  ascending  into  heaven  by 
his  own  power,  but  he  left  his  holy 
mother  behind. 

“None  but  those  who  saw  her  face  at 
that  supreme  moment  will  ever  fully 
realize  what  parting  means ! What 
longing  was  shown  on  her  face ! While 
bowing  with  absolute  submission  and 
with  all  the  powers  of  her  soul,  yet  she 
was  losing — her  son ! Her  whole  soul 
was  in  her  eyes  as  she  followed  his  re- 
ceding figure.  At  the  close  of  this  most 
tremendous  scene  in  the  world's  history, 
Mary  appeared  overwrought  and  al- 
most exhausted  by  the  excess  of  her 
varied  and  contending  emotions.  John, 
to  whose  care  she  had  been  confided, 
led  her  away  to  his  home." 

“Having  come  into  the  world,  why 
did  Christ  leave  it?"  asked  An- 
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dros,  who  with  breathless  eagerness 
drank  in  the  wonderful  story.  In  the 
light  of  the  moon  Elynias  could  see  the 
young  man's  eyes  flash  in  his  excite- 
ment, and  his  face  flush,  and  hear  his 
breathing  shorten  as  the  story  pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘For  this  reason,  for  one,  my  .son," 
replied  Elymas,*  “that  his  followers, 
should  henceforth  have  the  merit  of 
faith.  It  is  our  duty  as  followers  of 
Christ  to  conform  our  lives  to  the  teach- 
ings he  has  given  us.  Small  merit  would 
attach  itself  to  us  for  our  obedience  if  we 
were  always  under  the  spell  of  his  won- 
derful presence.  Henceforth  the  just 
must  live  by  faith,  and  faith  is  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen." 

“Oh  ! could  I but  once  see  her !"  ex- 
claimed Andros  with  great  fervor, 
“could  I but  once  look  upon  her  who 
bore  the  Saviour,  how  privileged  I 
should  be!  Methinks  I shall  take  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  to  see  this  holi- 
est one." 

“Thou  hast  no  need.  Rememberest 
thou  the  excitement,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  coming  and  going  to  mv  house 
not  long  ago?  I promised  I would  ex- 
plain. This  commotion  was  caused  bv 
information  having  reached  the  believers 
in  Christ  who  dwell  in  Ephesus,  that  the 
Apostle  John  and  the  Mother  of  Christ 
are  about  to  come  to  this  city.  Perse- 
cutions against  his  followers  have  be- 
gun in  Judea,  Following  their  divine 
master’s  instructions  concerning  those 
who  persecute  us,  they  leave,  at  least  for 
a time,  their  ungrateful  land." 

“And  shall  I — I — be  privileged  to  look 
upon  this  wonderful  one!  I had  almost 
said,  this  goddess,  but  I know  that  is 
false." 

“Yes,  that  is  false,"  said  Elymas. 
“Although  her  son  was  divine  she  is  not 
divine,  yet  she  is  the  one  creature  near- 
est to  the  Godhead,  the  most  exalted 
of  created  beings,  for  she  hath  given  to 
the  world  a Saviour." 


“I  can  easily  understand  that  she  is 
the  greatest  of  created  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse. Veneration  for  her  is  the  most 
logical  result  of  her  high  dignity.” 
“When  thou  hast  been  admitted  to  the 
sacred  mysteries  thod  shalt  see  her." 


XXVI 


WHERE  LOVE  MEETS  FAITH 


The  instruction  of  Andros  proceeded 
satisfactorily.  In  a short  time  he  was 
regenerated  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
He  found  that  the  deeper  he  investi- 
gated into  the  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  the  fuller  became  the  satisfaction 
of  his  enquiring  mind.  He  saw  that  he 
had  embraced  no  shadowy  belief, vaguely 
founded  on  fable,  but  a compact  and 
coherent  system  of  doctrine  and  precept, 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  enquiries  of  the 
loftiest  intellect  and  the.  simplest  mind. 
The  mode  of  life  it  prescribed  and  which 
was  exemplified  by  all  the  believers  in 
the  city — and  Andros  was  astonished 
when  he  learned  of  their  numbers — ac- 
corded with  his  ideas  of  what  a man 
should  be  and  do.  The  life  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Diana  had  displeased  and  dis- 
gusted him  by  the  licentiousness  prac- 
ticed in  the  name  of  religion.  His  aspir- 
ations for  a purer  worship  found  their 
fruition  in  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
daily  being  more  fully  instructed. 

The  joy  of  heart  which  he  experienced 
subsequent  to  his  baptism  was  very 
great.  One  effect  of  this  was  his  desire 
to  go  out  into  the  streets,  the  agora,  the 
circus,  preaching  the  new  doctrine.  This 
fervor  was  to  be  used  in  after  years  to 
good  effect,  but  being  at  present  only 
the  untried  and  probably  injudicious 
zeal  of  the  neophyte,  he  was  restrained 
by  Abdiel  and  his  friend  Elymas. 

His  consolation  and  satisfaction  on 
being  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Christian  mysteries  was  proportionate 
to  the  awe  which  fell  upon  him  when  he 
realized  their  tremendous  import.  It 
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was  then  that  he  learned  the  meaning 
of  those  mysterious  sounds  he  first 
heard  when  he  fled  to  the  house  of  Elv- 
mas  for  safety.  He  had  heard  many 
voices  repeating  psalms  and  prayers. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  mysteries,  which  was 
not  for  some  time  after  he  had  been 
allowed  to  be  present,  his  exultation  was 
so  great  that  he  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing lacking  to  him  to  make  him  com- 
pletely happy  but  to  die  at  once. 

The  greater  the  ardor  with  which  he 
followed  the  teachings  of  Abdiel,  who 
went  from  one  little  community  to  an- 
other, instructing,  baptising,  and  offer- 
ing the  sacred  mysteries  for  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  converts,  the  less 
did  his  own  personal  disappointment 
with  regard  to  his  rejection  by  Lydda 
appear.  At  times  of  peculiarly  great  fer- 
vor he  forgot  her  altogether,  but  when- 
ever this  fervor  cooled,  or  the  tension 
of  mind  relaxed  from  the  consideration 
of  supernatural  things,  his  love  for  her, 
and  the  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  came 
back  with  redoubled  force. 

At  length,  after  many  days  of  delay, 
David,  the  son  of  Elymas,  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  Andros  to  inform  him  that 
the  two  great  personages  had  arrived  in 
Ephesus.  David  did  not  know  where 
they  were  sojourning.  He  was  sent  to 
invite  Andros  to  his  father’s  house  on 
the  following  day  that  he  might  meet 
John,  the  apostle  whom  Jesus  loved. 

“But  the  great  Mary!  Am  I not  to 
see  her  as  well  ?”  asked  Andros  in  great 
excitement. 

“My  father  hath  not  told  me.  My 
message  was  to  thee  that  John  would 
come  to  our  house.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  not  holy  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  mother  of  Christ!” 

“Tell  thy  good  father  that  I will  be 
with  him  at  the  sixth  hour,  in  time  for 
the  noonday  meal.” 

Andros,  although  his  expectations  ran 
high,  and  his  fervor  was  kindled  at  the 


prospect  of  seeing  one  who  was  so  long 
in  the  company  of  the  Lord,  was  unpre- 
pared to  see  John  as  he  was  at  this 
stage  of  his  apostolic  career. 

He  appeared  to  Andros  to  be  a tall, 
muscular  man,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
long  arms.  He  stood  perfectly  erect 
with  an  almost  military  precision  in  all 
his  movements.  When  Andros  arrived 
he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  John,  who 
was  at  that  moment  walking  in  the 
garden.  By  the  way  that  he  planted  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  Andros  at 
once  knew  that  he  was  a man  of  more 
than  ordinary  decision  of  character. 
When  the  new  convert  spoke  with  him 
he  observed  the  characteristic  of  in- 
cisiveness and  clearness  of  thought,  for 
the  words  came  clean-cut  and  sharp, 
although  not  brusque. 

Andros  could  not  but  recall  the  de- 
scription which  Abdiel  had  given  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Christ,  whom  the 
latter  had  seen  at  Naim.  He  compared 
the  picture  of  his  memory  with  the  man 
before  him.  He  found  there  was  a 
strong  resemblance.  John’s  hair  was 
long  and  of  the  same  golden-brown  as 
the  Christ’s.  His  eyes  were  dark-blue 
and  full  of  love.  The  nose  was  straight, 
and  the  lips  were  rather  thin,  but  red 
with  the  color  of  health.  His  face  was 
not  white.  It  ’was  much  tanned,  as  if 
frequently  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  in 
long  journeys. 

Although  it  was  now  thirteen  years 
since  he  relinquished  the  rough  occupa- 
tion of  a fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee at  the  call  of  his  Master,  yet  his 
hands  still  bore  the  marks  of  hard  toil 
and  were  strong  and4  vigorous,  notwith- 
standing the  fingers  were  long  and  ta- 
pering and  the  wrists  small.  The  lip  and 
the  prominent  part  of  the  chin  were 
covered  with  light  brown  hair  of  short 
growth  which  did  not  hide  the  manly 
contour  of  the  jaw.  The  hair,  slightly 
wavy,  enhanced  the  charm  of  a hand- 
some face  which  was  manly  and  sin- 
cere. The  eyebrows  were  a shade  or  two 
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darker  than  the  hair  on  the  lip.  In  this 
first  short  visit  to  the  city  of  Diana, 
where  afterwards  he  was  to  spend  so 
many  years  of  his  life,  the  apostle  ap- 
peared to  be  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  man- 
hood. 

While  the  features,  individually,  were 
nothing  remarkable,  the  face  was  very 
pleasing.  The  countenance  indicated 
surpassing  moral  strength.  In  the 
glance  of  the  eye  one  saw  a restrained 
fire — a moral  power  which  could  con- 
quer a world.  Gentleness  and  extraor- 
dinary meekness  were  untinged  with  the 
slightest  weakness  of  character.  At 
once  the  observer  realized  that  John  had 
a profound  insight  into  character, 
coupled  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  for  the  erring.  Decision  and 
strength  were  in  the  eagle  glance  of  the 
eye.  The  sensitive  quivering  of  the 
lips,  responsive  to  any  passing  emotion, 
showed  also  that  if  the  occasion  re- 
quired he  could  be  not  only  a man  of 
iron,  but  the  gentle,  sympathetic  friend 
to  the  wavering  and  the  timid. 

Above  all  this  there  was  a dignity 
which  set  him  apart  from  the  rest  of 
men.  It  encompassed  him  with  that 
which  no  one  of  the  followers  of  his 
Master  was  ever  known  to  impeach. 
At  the  Last  Supper  he  reclined  upon 
the  Saviour’s  breast,  and  at  the  foot  ol 
the  cross  it  had  been  given  to  him  to 
care  for  the  Mother  of  Christ.  These 
two  tremendous  facts  set  him  apart  from 
the  rest  of  believers.  This  companion- 
ship left  an  indelible  mark  upon  him 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognized 
and  honored. 

The  new  convert  had  often  heard 
from  his  friends  such  marvelous  reports 
concerning  John  that  he  sometimes 
feared  that  his  expectations  had  been 
placed  too  high.  He  remembered 

as  one  of  the  bitterest  moments  of  his 
life  the  disillusion  and  the  shattering  of 
an  ideal,  as  well  as  the  disgust  which 
followed,  when  for  the  first  time  he  saw 


the  great  statue  of  Diana.  He  was 
learning,  with  advancing  years,  that  the 
reality  often  falls  short  of  a previous  con- 
cept. He  was  somewhat  afraid  of  a repe- 
tition of  former  experience  when  he 
should  meet  the  apostle.  His  expecta- 
tions, however,  were  not  disappointed. 

Although  John  said  or  did  but  little 
to  Andros  except  receive  him  with  a 
winning  grace,  there  was  something 
about  him  which  filled  Andros  with  a 
reverential  love  for  him  which  never 
cooled  in  after  years.  The  apostle’s  in- 
fluence over  the  little  company  of  be- 
lievers in  the  city  was  profound,  and  An- 
dros was  soon  as  completely  under  its 
power  as  the  rest.  His  whole  life  was  to 
feel  its  effect,  for  when  he  whom  Jesus 
loved  returned  again  to  Ephesus  in  after 
years,  the  master-shipman  was  one  of 
his  most  valued  assistants  in  the  spread 
of  the  faith. 

A few  days  later  Andros  was  again  in 
his  company.  At  this  time  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  one  of  those  mental  reactions 
to  which  high-strung  natures  are  some- 
times subject.  The  ecstatically  joyous 
condition  of  the  soul  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided. He  was  now  viewing  the  long 
vista  of  his  future  years  in  a rather 
gloomy  mood. 

Andros  was  wealthy  and  used  to  lux- 
ury, at  least  in  a moderate  way.  His 
house  was  sumptuously  furnished.  He 
had  never  known  the  want  of  money, 
nor  the  niceties  of  life  which  money  can 
purchase.  Would  he  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute his  wealth  among  the  poor  of 
tiie  little  Christian  communities?  Could 
he  be  content  to  live  even  the  simple, 
honest,  rustic  life  of  Elymas?  The 
prospect  appeared  to  him  a gloomy  one, 
although  no  word  on  this  subject  had 
been  said  to  him  by  his  friends  It  was 
a phase  of  mental  condition  not  uncom- 
mon to  those  in  his  position,  although 
it  was  new  to  him  and  therefore  har- 
assing. 

Suddenly  his  memory  arrayed  itself 
against  him.  There  flashed  through  his 
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aind  pictures  of  the  color  and  beauty 
Jid  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  functions 
if  the  worship  of  Diana.  The  contrast 
if  these  and  the  present  quiet  and  som- 
ire  worship  of  the  Christians  was  start- 
ing. The  ritual  processions  in  their 
nost  ideal  forms,  as  youth  sees  them,  the 
lower  sacrifices  of  the  Artemision,  came 
avidly  before  him  in  all  their  alluring 
mlliancy  and  fascination.  How  beauti- 
ul  everything  now  appeared  which  he 
lad  renounced  forever ! Were  light  and 
)eauty,  grace  of  form  and  nature's  choic- 
est gifts  to  be  renounced  forever? 

To  add  to  his  annoyance,  Abdiel  and 
Elymas,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
him,  delayed  in  complying  with  his  re- 
quest to  be  taken  to  see  the  mother  of 
Christ.  They  vouchsafed  him  no  ex- 
planation of  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  often  expressed  desire,  which,  after 
having  heard  so  much  about  this  holy 
and  venerable  person,  was  a most  nat- 
ural one.  He  would  have  ventured  to 
make  the  visit  alone,  but  they  had  care- 
fully hidden  from  him  the  location  of 
her  dwelling-place. 

“I  will  see  the  great  John,”  he  said 
with  sudden  resolve.  “He  will  surely 
take  me  to  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.” 
The  apostle,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
young  man’s  gloomy  countenance,  sur- 
mised the  cause  of  his  depression. 

‘“Thou  art  discouraged,  my  son. 
What  thou  hast  undertaken  appears  too 
hard  and  too  great — now?” 

Andros  nodded  a gloomy  assent. 
“Make  no  change  whilst  thou  art  in 
this  spirit,”  continued  John.  “This  is 
aot  the  time.  The  sunshine  of  thy  mind 
will  soon  come  again.  Now  thou  canst 
*e  but  one  step  in  the  mist  of  the  moun- 
ain  side.  Then  thou  wilt  laugh  at  what 
ow  appears  hard  and  insurmountable.” 
Encouraged  by  John’s  kindly,  symp- 
athetic manner,  Andros  told  him  how 
loomy  appeared  the  future.  “My 
iode  of  life,”  he  said,  after  he  had  man- 
;sted  all  his  difficulties,  “is  different 


from  that  of  these  good  people. 
Must  I,  while  adopting  their  faith  in 
Christ,  adopt  also  their  manner  of 
living?” 

“That  is  not  necessary,  if  thou  findest 
repugnance  therein,  although  it  is  the 
most  perfect  way.  Christ  can  be  served 
in  every  honest  state  of  life.  Know  ye 
that  already  there  are  believers  in  the 
very  household  of  the  Emperor?” 

Andros  thanked  him.  Already  the 
clouds  of  depression  seemed  to  be  roll- 
ing away. 

“In  the  beginning,”  continued  the 
apostle,  “all  believers  sold  their  goods 
and  brought  the  price  to  the  feet  of 
Peter,  and  lived  the  common  life.  That 
was  ten  years  ago,  my  son.  Already  it 
is  found  that,  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  those  who  follow  the  God-man,  this 
method  of  living  is  not  available  for  all. 
Thou  seest  that  thy  friend  Elymas  liveth 
with  his  family  only.  There  are,  too, 
many  believers  who  are  living  in  their 
own  houses,  or  as  servants  to  pagans.” 

“I  thank  thee,  sir.  For  the  present 
I do  not  desire  to  relinquish  my  pro- 
perties.” 

“See  that  thou  live  not  above  thy 
station  in  luxurious  extravagance  and 
thou  canst  be  happy,  provided  thou  re- 
memberest  thine  obligations  toward  the 
necessitous.  From  what  I know  of  thee 
I am  sure  thou  couldst  not  be  happy 
if  thou  wert  aware  that  some  of  thy 
brethren  in  the  faith  were  wanting 
bread.” 

“Indeed  I could  not,  good  sir.  I will 
send  abundant  alms  to  him  whom  thou 
dost  appoint  to  receive  and  distribute  it.” 

“Thou  shalt  be  blessed  in  so  doing. 
Yet  another  thing  is  clouding  thy  mind. 
I see  thou  art  partially  blinded  by  the 
glitter  and  glamour  of  the  sensuous  dom- 
inating worship  of  this  city;  that  her 
genius  and  her  art  are  all-pervading.  I 
grant  thee  that  Diana  is  known  and 
worshipped  under  some  form  or  other 
in  every  part  of  tue  world.  But  I,  John, 
tell  thee  with  the  knowledge  of  prophecy 
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that  her  worship  shall  pass  away  so  that 
there  shall  not  remain  a vestige  of  it.” 

“Impossible !”  exclaimed  Andros. 

“With  God  all  things  are  possible. 
Thou  art  half  ashamed  of  our  little, 
humble  church  now  with  its  few  poor 
followers  and  humble  beginnings,  but 
I tell  thee,  Andros,  that  this  church  shall 
last  to  the  end  of  time.  It  shall  spread 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  In 
future  years  the  world  shall  have  or 
know  nothing  greater,  nothing  grander. 
The  gorgeousness  of  its  ceremonial,  in 
the  ages  to  come,  shall  surpass  the  wild- 
est flights  of  the  poet's  fancy.  The  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  bow  before  her, 
and  kings  shall  be  honored  if  she  accept 
their  gifts.  Many  kings,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  shall  lay  their  crowns  at  the 
feet  of  Peter.  She  shall  say  with  truth, 
'By  me  kings  rule  and  legislators  decree 
what  is  just.’  Her  enemies  shall  bow 
their  necks  before  her,  and  their  im- 
potent rage  she  shall  laugh  to  scorn. 
Three  kings  bowed  in  lowly  adoration  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  kings  shall  ever 
be  found  to  worship  in  her  temples. 

“Thou  thinkest  that  the  temple  of 
Diana  is  the  farthest  limit  of  man's 
creative  skill.  In  many  lands  fanes  shall 
arise  that  shall  so  far  exceed  it  that  by 
comparison  it  shall  be  but  as  a fish- 
erman’s hut  by  the  riverside.  The 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temples  of  the  God  of 
hosts.  Kings  shall  bring  their  gold,  and 
princes  their  treasures  for  its  adorning. 
These  temples  shall  be  grand  and  glori- 
ous, for  in  them  forever  shall  dwell  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  People  shall 
enter  their  courts  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  shall 
dwell  therein. 

“From  the  gates  of  his  temples  shall 
flow  healing  for  the  children  of  men. 
From  thence  shall  come  the  purification 
of  the  nations,  and  all  shall  call  upon 
his  name.  Great  is  the  God  of  our 
fathers  who  hast  established  his  law  in 


our  hearts.  His  reign  shall  be  the  reign 
of  love,  and  his  church  shall  be  the  bride 
of  the  eternal  ages,  adorned  with  the 
merits  of  her  founder  and  the  holiness 
of  her  children.  She  is  the  queen  of 
time.  Her  reign  shall  never  cease. 
Canst  thou  not,  O Andros,  see  the 
wondrous  vision?  Art  thou  not  proud 
to  be  incorporated  into  such  a body  that 
shall  perpetuate  the  reign  of  Christ  in 
the  souls  of  men  forever?” 

“Yes!  yes!  T see  her  glorious  des- 
tiny. She  shall  become  the  mistress 
of  the  world !”  exclaimed  the  young 
convert,  all  his  gloom  now  dissipated 
by  this  unfolding  of  the  future  glories 
of  the  church.  He  had  caught  a spark 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  John.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  diverted  from  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

“Tell  me,  O friend  of  Christ,  when 
wilt  thou  permit  that  I see  with  mine 
own  eyes  the  great  Mother?” 

John  recognized  the  yearning  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  a chord  of  sympathy  in  his 
own  breast  was  touched. 

“Thou  and  I and  David  and  Abdiel 
shall  go  at  once.  There  hath  been  some 
necessary  delay.  Thou  wilt  understand 
ere  long.” 

The  apostle  looked  significantly  at 
David.  They  both  smiled  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  a mutual  secret.  Andros  was  all 
eagerness  to  start  at  once.  The  little 
company  crossed  the  city  to  the  north 
at  a rapid  pace  until  they  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Caystrus,  about  half 
a mile  east  of  the  mansion  of  Mellanides. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  Andros 
walked  as  in  a dream  through  the  beau- 
tiful woods,  until  they  came  to  a large 
stone  house,  where  they  were  at  once  ad- 
mitted. After  a short  rest,  during  which 
refreshments  were  set  before  them,  a 
matronly  woman  appeared  and  greeted 
the  young  Ephesian  Christian. 

“Thou  art  not  entirely  unknown 
here,”  she  said;  “the  daughter  of  Mel- 
lanides hath  often  spoken  of  thee.” 
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“Art  thou  the  good  woman  who 
helped  her  when  she  met  with  the  acci- 
dent in  the  forest  ?” 

“That  was  my  good  fortune,  young 
sir.” 

“Let  me  add  my  gratitude  to  hers  for 
thy  kindly  deed.  Would  that  she  had 
come  to  thee  as  often  as  I have  gone  to 
Elymas,  and  with  the  same  happy  re- 
sult. Thou  knowest  that  I have  been 
admitted  to,  and  partaken  of,  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries?” 

“*So  Abdiel  hath  informed  us,  and  he 
hath  told  us  likewise  of  thy  rejection  by 
the  one  thou  lovest.” 

“Ah !”  sighed  Andros,  “happy  as  I 
am  in  my  new  faith,  I fear  me  I have 
lost  her.” 

“Thou  wouldst  not  marry  a worship- 
per of  Diana  ?”  asked  the  woman. 

“How  would  it  be  possible?  How 
could  there  be  union  of  heart,  or  fullest 
confidence.  It  were  impossible.” 

“Thou  didst  tell  her  of  thy  change  of 
faith  ?” 

“Nay,  I tried  to  win  her  with  little 
thought  of  these  things.  When  she  re- 
jected me,  we  were  both  of  the  same 
beHef.” 

“Art  thou  sure  of  that,  Andros?” 

“Yes,  although,  to  be  more  exact,  I 
was  beginning  then  to  be  regarded  as  a 
neophyte  by  the  Christian  family  of 
Elymas.” 

A significant  smile,  which  was  unseen 
by  Andros,  passed  between  the  elderly 
woman  and  those  who  were  listening. 

“Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  see  her 
again  ?” 

“Ah ! that  would  I,  but  I fear  the 
meeting  would  result  in  nothing,  and 
perhaps  be  painful  to  both.  God  hath 
been  so  good  to  me  that  I must  be  con- 
tent with  the  great  gifts  he  hath  already 
given.” 

“What  thinkest  thou,  Andros,”  asked 
Abdiel,  the  priest,  “is  the  greatest  gift 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  thee?” 

3 


“The  knowledge  of  himself — the  true 
God,”  answered  Andros  emphatically. 

“And  wouldst  thou  be  content  with 
this  and  be  willing  to  relinquish  the 
chance  of  gaining  Lydda  as  thy  wife?” 

“I  would  do  anything  compatible  with 
my  newly  found  faith  to  win  her,  but 
alas ! I fear  that  will  never  be.” 

Again  there  were  significant  glances 
interchanged  among  the  little  group 
surrounding  the  young  Ephesian. 

“Those  of  different  belief  could  not 
marry,  you  mean?”  asked  Abdiel. 

“I  do  not  say  that,”  replied  Andros, 
“but  I do  not  think  I could  marry  an 
unbeliever  even  if  she  were  — were 
Lydda.” 

The  thought  was  painful  to  Andros, 
and  he  sighed  deeply. 

“Oh !”  he  continued,  “if  she  could  be 
but  brought  into  the  Christian  fold  I 
She  hath  admitted  that  she  loves  me,  but 
for  some  mysterious  and  unexplained 
reason  she  declared  that  she  could  not 
marry  me.  She  refused  me  as  a pagan. 
Would  she,  do  you  think,  do  the  same 
if  she  knew  that  I was  a Christian  and 
became  one  herself?” 

The  elderly  matron  agreed  with  Ab- 
diel when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  was  a probability  of  his  being  ac- 
cepted should  Lydda  accept  the  faith  and 
become  a Christian. 

“Then  she  must!  she  shall!”  he  ex-* 
claimed  impetuously.  “I  will  devote  my 
life  to  this  work.  I will  give  all  my 
wealth  to  this  end.  I am  sure  she  will 
put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  to  prevent 
the  light  of  faith  penetrating  her  heart 
and  illuminating  her  intellect.  Oh  ! Ab- 
diel my  friend,  priest  of  the  one  true 
God,  will  you  not  instruct  her?  I will 
lend  my  aid.  I will  argue  with  her. 
She  will  listen.  I will  teach  her  all  I 
know.  I will  go  at  once.  The  residence 
of  Mellanides  is  not  many  paces  from 
here.” 

He  made  as  if  he  would  put  into  imme- 
diate execution  his  newly  formed  project. 
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“Patience,  my  son/’  said  Abdiel,  smil- 
ing at  the  impetuosity  of  the  lover.  He 
recognized  the  very  evident  mundane 
foundation  of  the  zeal  of  the  young 
Christian. 

“Would  thy  motive,  Andros,  be  en- 
tirely single  ?”  he  asked. 

“I — I thought  not  of  the  motive,  good 
Abdiel.  If  we  succeed  in  converting  her 
and  I gain  her,  is  not  that  motive 
enough  ?” 

Abdiel  laughed  quietly  at  the  eager- 
ness of  the  lover.  He  regarded  him 
affectionately  for  some  time,  for  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  Christians  of 
Ephesus,  had  the  kindliest  feelings  to- 
wards the  bright  young  Ephesian. 

“Scarcely  a sufficient  motive  for  the 
end  to  be  attained,  my  son/’  he  said. 
“Thou  hast  no  need,  however,  to  go  to 
the  house  of  Mellanides.  It  may  be 
thou  wilt  soon  meet  with  Lydda,  for  she 
is  now  under  this  roof,  and  is  with  the 
young  maidens  in  another  part  of  the 
house.” 

“Lvdda  here!  So  near!  Let  me  go 
to  her.” 

Turning  to  the  matron,  he  said  : 

“Thou  hast  told  me  that  she  often 
cometh  here.  I am  fortunate.  Take  me 
to  her,  I pray  thee.” 

Abdiel  and  the  elderlv  woman,  both 

* * v 

still  amused  at  his  impetuosity,  con- 
ducted him  the  length  of  a long  corridor 
to  the  other  end  of  the  large  mansion. 
On  entering  a room,  he  saw  six  or  seven 
young  women  engaged  in  various  occu- 
pations of  spinning  flax,  or  in  needle- 
work. 

The  matron  signalled  to  one  of  these, 
who  immediately  left  the  room  and  re- 
turned a moment  later,  bringing  forward 
an  extremely  nervous  but  stately  young 
woman  clad  in  a white  robe.  She  was 
nervously  fingering  a little  silver  fish 
which  was  attached  to  a light  chain  she 
wore  around  her  neck. 

Andros  stood  for  a moment  as  one  in 
a daze.  The  woman  he  loved  wearing 
the  fish — the  emblem  of  Christianity ! 


Could  it  be  that  his  Lydda  was — but  no; 
such  happiness  could  not  be  for  him. 
He  had  merited  no  such  bliss.  She  was 
still  in  the  darkness  of  paganism  and 
idolatry.  And  yet  that  emblem!  What 
did  it  all  mean? 

“Lydda  ! my  Lydda  !” 

Not  sure  as  yet  whether  his  sensev 
were  not  deceiving  him,  he  strode  rap- 
idly over  to  where  she  was  standing. 
“Thou  ! thou  a Christian !” 

A faint  blush  overspread  her  counte- 
nance as,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak, 
she  nodded  assent. 

“Oh ! then  my  joy  is  complete ! thou 
lovest  me ; thou  hast  said  it.  My  love ! 
my  love !” 

“And  mine,”  she  answered.  “I  re- 
fused thee,  Andros,  believing  thou  wert 
still  a pagan.  Didst  thou  not  know  that 
I gave  up  the  worship  of  Diana  these 
many  months?” 

“I  knew  it  not.  Tell  me  how  it  all 
came  about,”  said  Andros  ecstatically, 
and  the  daughter  of  Mellanides  an- 
swered simply : 

“The  great  Mother  is  here.” 

“Come,  Andros,”  said  John,  who  en- 
tered at  that  moment.”  “she  waits  for 
thee.” 

The  great  apostle  led  the  young  con- 
vert into  the  presence  of  the  mother  of 
Christ,  and  left  him  alone  with  her.  * 

It  was  then  that  Andros  learned  from 
the  lips  of  the  Mother  of  the  Church 
those  deeper  mysteries  of  faith  which 
made  him  a tower  of  strength  to  others, 
and  gave  him  the  courage  in  the  time 
to  come  to  devote  his  wealth,  and  event- 
ually to  give  his  life  for  the  truth  of  the 
faith  he  had  received. 

As  the  great  apostle  let  fall  the  arras 
he  saw  the  young  man  drop  upon  his 
knees,  overpowered  by  the  majesty  and 
supernal  holiness  of  her  whom  brush  of 
artist,  inspiration  of  poet,  or  pen  of 
writer  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  ade- 
quately portraying. 

THE  END. 
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The  La.w  and  the  La.dy 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


“She  fables  not;  I feel  that  I do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power. 

* * * I must  dissemble, 

And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.  Come,  no 
more! 

This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation. 

I must  not  suffer  this.”  — Comus. 

OULD  the  beautiful  Lady  ever 
return?  This  was  the  haunt- 
ing question  in  the  heart  of 
Bernadette.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day passed — unusually  long  days  they 
seemed  to  the  child.  Sunday  came,  and 
with  her  sister  Marie,  Jeanne  Abadie 
and  several  other  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood she  went  to  Mass.  On  the  way 
home  the  youngsters  talked  in  whispers 
of  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle  and  of  what 
Bernadette  had  seen  there. 

“It  must  be  something  bad,”  conjec- 
tured one. 

“I’d  be  afraid  if  I had  seen  it,”  said 
another. 

Bernadette  replied  that  she  was  not 
afraid ; that  she  was  sure  the  Lady  was 
kind  and  true,  as  well  as  beautiful. 

“Do  ask  my  mother  to  let  me  go  again 
to  the  Grotto,”  entreated  the  little  shep- 
herdess. “You,  Marie,  and  you,  Jeanne. 
If  you  insist,  she  will  not  refuse.” 

“Well,  if  we  ask,  and  if  she  lets  us 
go,  we’ll  take  some  holy  water  along,” 
said  Jeanne.  “Then  no  evil  spirit  can 
harm  us.  We’ll  sprinkle  it  on  the  rocks. 
And,  Bernadette,  you  must  say  to  that 
Lady : Tf  you  are  of  God,  approach ; 
but  if  you  belong  to  the  Evil  One,  de- 
part.’ ” 

Thus  was  it  decided  by  the  three  chil- 
dren in  council  assembled.  Then  they 
went  home  to  ask  for  the  coveted 

Noth—  The  illustrations  used  in  this  article  were 
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permission.  They  coaxed  and  pleaded. 
They  promised  to  be  careful,  to  be  back 
in  time  for  Vespers,  to  carry  the  holy 
water  as  a protection.  Their  mother 
hesitated,  but  in  the  end  the  children 
had  their  way. 

Bernadette’s  heart  beat  for  joy  as  she 
put  on  her  white  capulet  and  set  out 
once  more  on  the  well-remembered  road 
that  led  along  the  Gave.  The  children 
stopped  at  the  church  to  say  a few  pray- 
ers and  to  fill  their  bottle  with  holy 
water.  Then  they  hurried  on ; Jeanne 
and  Marie  half  in  fear,  Bernadette  in  an 
ecstasy  of  expectation.  Finally  they 
reached  the  mill,  and  after  crossing  the 
stream,  entered  the  Grotto.  In  silence 
they  fell  upon  their  knees. 

“Let  us  say  our  beads  out  loud,”  sug- 
gested Bernadette. 

The  children  began  to  recite  the  Ro- 
sary. They  had  hardly  finished  the 
Creed  when  a mysterious  presence 
seemed  to  fill  the  place  with  a sense  of 
awe  and  unutterable  peace.  A strange 
light  shone  from  the  face  of  the  White 
Capulet.  The  brown  eyes  were  resting 
once  more  in  unspeakable  love  upon  the 
white-robed  Vision,  the  Lady  of  the  gir- 
dle blue  and  the  rose-bearing  feet. 

“See ! She  is  there !”  said  the  child, 
pointing  to  a dark  niche  in  the  rocks. 
But  Jeanne  and  Marie  could  not  see. 
They  could  only  feel  the  unseen  presence 
and  catch  from  the  radiant  face  of  their 
companion  the  reflected  light  of  its  sur- 
passing beauty. 

“See ! She  is  there !”  repeated  Ber- 
nadette. 

Jeanne  put  the  holy  water  into  the 
child’s  small  white  hands. 

“If  you  are  of  God,” — the  brown  eyes 
were  full  of  confidence  in  spite  of  that 
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“if” — “if  you  are  of  God,  approach,” 
said  the  child,  and  she  sprinkled  the 
water  before  the  Vision. 

“If  you  are  of  God,  approach,”  she 
said  once  more.  “But  if  you  are  of — ” 
The  succeeding  words  died  on  her  lips. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  name  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  in  the  white  light 
of  that  celestial  radiance.  Besides,  there 
was  no  need ; the  Lady  was  advancing 
and  smiling.  The  children  continued 
the  chaplet  they  had  begun. 

“Pray  for  us,  O holy  Mother  of  God,” 
they  murmured  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Salve  Regina,  “that  we  may  be  made 
worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ.”  As 
the  echo  of  their  childish  voices  died 
away  the  halo  about  the  head  of  Berna- 
dette vanished.  The  child  rose  to  leave 
the  Grotto.  Jeanne  and  Marie  knew  that 
the  Vision  had  disappeared. 

The  three  little  pilgrims  returned  to 
the  village  in  time  for  Vespers,  as  they 
had  promised.  After  Benediction  Jeanne 
and  Marie  lingered  on  the  church  steps 
to  tell  their  playmates  of  their  second 


visit  to  Massabielle,  of  the  light  that  had 
shone  from  the  face  of  Berftadette,  and 
of  the  Lady  who  was  not  afraid  of  holy 
water.  The  story  passed  from  lip  to 
lip ; it  spread  through  the  parish ; it 
travelled  to  the  adjoining  villages;  it 
penetrated  into  the  remotest  hamlets  of 
the  mountains.  The  world  listened  out 
of  curiosity,  smiled  out  of  incredulity, 
and  then  proceeded  to  forget  the  whole 
affair.  But  Bernadette  could  not  forget. 
She  would  remember  forever,  and  mem- 
ory is  possession. 

During  the  week  several  villagers  took 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  Soubirous  family. 
The  child's  answers  to  their  questions 
were  simple  and  direct ; her  candor  and 
innocence  were  evident. 

“But  it  is  all  imagination,”  they  de- 
cided in  the  end. 

“Yes,  she  is  but  a child.  She  thought 
she  saw  something,  but  it  was  nothing,” 
assented  the  parents. 

“But  suppose  the  Apparition  be  real,” 
contended  some,  “what  can  it  be?  A 
lost  spirit  taking  a dark  pleasure  in 
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these  occasional  manifestations?  Or  an 
angel  of  light  with  some  message  for  the 
children  of  men — some  revelation  from 
its  own  bright  realm  that  it  must  needs 
deliver?  Perhaps  a soul  in  pain,  a suf- 
ferer in  purgatorial  fires,  returning  to 
earth  in  quest  of  prayers  and  Masses/* 
This  third  theory  seemed  to  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  Mme.  Millet,  a villager  of 
Lourdes,  and  to  Antoinette  Peyret,  a 
member  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Children 
of  Mary.  These  two  sought  out  the 
child  and  insisted  that  she  make  another 
visit  to  the  Grotto. 

“Ask  the  Lady  who  she  is  and  what 
she  wants/’  they  said.  “If  you  cannot 
understand,  and  if  she  will  not  speak  to 


us,  ask  her  to  write  her  message.  We 
shall  accompany  you.  Will  you  come?** 
Bernadette  was  delighted.  This  time 
her  parents  were  willing  that  she  should 
go.  Early  on  Thursday  morning  the 
three  heard  Mass  and  set  out  for  Massa- 
bielle.  As  the  mill  had  been  repaired 
and  the  mill-stream  was  again  flowing 
in  a broad  ribbon  over  its  rocky  bed, 
they  could  not  follow  the  old  route  by 
the  Gave,  but  had  to  take  another,  a 
more  difficult  and,  dangerous  one. 
Bernadette  ran  ahead,  while  Antoinette 
and  Mme.  Millet  struggled  on  behind. 
The  child  clambered  lightly  from  rock 
to  rock,  poised  herself  airily  on  steep 
cliffs,  and  slipped  fearlessly  down  almost 
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perpendicular  ledges.  Sometimes  she 
disappeared  altogether,  and  then  her 
companions  would  wonder  whether  she 
were  a real  child  at  all,  or  only  some 
white-capped  wood-sprite  that  delighted 
in  leading  mere  mortals  on  wild-goose 
chases  and  then  laughing  at  them  for 
their  pains.  At  last  Antoinette  and 
Mme.  Millet  reached  the  cave  and  found 
Bernadette  on  her  knees,  her  face 
luminous. 

“The  Lady  is  there/’  whispered  the 
child,  pointing  to  a niche  that  was 
thickly  carpeted  with  eglantine. 

“Is  she  willing  that  we  should  be  pres- 
ent?” asked  Antoinette. 

“Yes,  she  says  you  may  remain,”  re- 
plied the  child.  They  knelt  and  lit  a 
blessed  candle. 

“Take  this  pen  and  paper  and  ask 
her  who  she  is  and  what  she  wants,” 
said  Mme.  Millet. 

Bernadette  took  the  pen  and  paper, 
advanced  a little  ways  into  the  Grotto, 
and  then  began : 

“Dear  Lady,”  said  the  child,  “if  there 
is  anything  you  wish  to  tell  me,  won’t 
you  please  write  it  on  this  paper  and 
sign  your  name?” 

The  Vision  smiled  at  this  naive  request 
and  said : 

“I  do  not  need  to  write  my  message. 
I desire  that  you  come  to  this  grotto 
every  day  for  fifteen  days.” 

“I  promise  you  I will,”  said  Berna- 
dette. 

“In  return,”  the  Vision  said,  “I  prom- 
ise that  you  shall  be  happy,  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  the  next.”  Eternity  in 
compensation  for  a few  days ! 

Bernadette  told  her  companions  of  the 
two  promises,  her  own  and  the  Lady’s. 

“Ask  her  if  we  may  accompany  you 
on  these  visits,”  they  said. 

“They  may  come,”  the  Lady  replied, 
“they  and  many  others.  I desire  to  see 
the  world  here.”  With  these  words  the 
Vision  disappeared. 

The  child  hastened  home  to  tell  her 
parents  all  that  had  happened.  Antoin- 


ette and  Mme.  Millet  spread  the  news 
through  Lourdes.  They  told  of  the  mar- 
vellous transfiguration  of  the  little  maid 
and  of  the  request  that  fifteen  consecu- 
tive visits  be  made  to  the  spot.  It  was 
market-day  in  the  village  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  thronged  with  people.  Be- 
fore nightfall  the  story  of  the  little  shep- 
herdess of  Bartres  and  her  Lady  of  the 
Rocks  of  Massabielle  had  been  told  at 
every  hearth  in  the  countryside.  And 
everybody,  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
ignorant,  was  ready  to  take  a side  in  the 
matter  and  to  advance  an  opinion. 

“Poor  child!  She  dreams,”  said  the 
villagers. 

“Hallucination,  extreme  neurotic  ten- 
dencies, catalepsy,”  said  the  savants. 

The  “Lavedan,”  a weekly  that  prided 
itself  on  its  liberalism,  said,  in  conclud- 
ing an  article  on  the  subject: 

“Consider  the  ignorance  of  these  peo- 
ple. Because  a sick  child  raves  with 
fever,  they  raise  the  cry  of  miracle.  * * * 
Let  this  nameless  Lady  stop  the  sun  in 
its  course ; let  her  strike  the  rocks  and 
cause  a fountain  to  gush  forth  as  Moses 
did  ; let  her  cure  the  sick  ; let  her  prove 
her  dominion  over  nature.  Then  we 
shall  believe.  But  there  is  no  danger 
that  these  things  will  ever  come  to 
pass.”  Thus  the  bigwigs  and  wiseacres 
of  the  locality.  The  clergy  of  the  dis- 
trict had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
troversy ; they  had  not  pronounced  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Bernadette,  true  to  her  promise,  be- 
gan the  fifteen  visits.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  the  Vision  appeared  and  smiled 
but  did  not  speak.  On  Sunday,  the 
third  day,  the  Lady  seemed  sad  and 
said  : “Pray  for  sinners.”  Popular  curi- 
osity was  being  roused  to  a white  heat. 
Increasing  crowds  followed  the  child  on 
each  successive  visit.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon the  streets  were  black  with  the 
multitudes  gathered  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  her  as  she  came  out  from  Vespers. 
They  waited  until  they  saw  her  white 
capulet  and  then  surged  after  it.  She 
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tried  to  force  a passage  and  escape,  but 
it  was  impossible.  Suddenly  out  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  the  tall  figure  of  a 
policeman  emerged : 

‘‘In  the  name  of  the  Law,”  he  said 
placing  a hand  on  Bernadette’s  shoulder. 

“What  is  the  matter,”  asked  the  start- 
led child. 

“I  have  orders  to  arrest  you,”  said 
the  officer. 

“Me?  What  have  I done?” 

“The  order  is  from  M.  Jacomet,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.  Ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  follow  me.” 

A menacing  murmur  went  up  from  the 
crowd  of  onlookers.  A priest  who  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  out  of  the  church 
spoke  to  them  and  advised  that  they 
allow  the  law  to  be  executed.  The  little 
prisoner  and  her  captor  then  proceeded 
towards  the  Commissioner’s  headquar- 
ters. The  crowd  followed  in  a sullen 
mood.  When  they  reached  the  station 
Bernadette  was  at  once  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  M.  Jacomet. 

This  M.  Jacomet  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Dickens.  He  was  a com- 
bination French  translation  of  Beadle 
Bumble  and  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  a very 
curious  and  interesting  personality.  He 
thought  his  role  was  to  be  an  easy 
one.  But  the  lamb-like  innocence  of  a 
soul  more  guileless  than  Mr.  Winkle’s 
served  the  little  shepherdess  as  a weapon 
more  valuable  than  the  astuteness  of  Mr. 
Weller.  The  end  was  defeat  and  con- 
fusion for  Commissioner  Jacomet.  He 
could  understand  crime  and  villainy  of 
all  sorts — this  stormy  representative  of 
law  and  order— but  simplicity  and  good- 
ness were  past  his  comprehension.  He 
was  contented  with  himself,  but  not  with 
his  position.  He  aimed  at  promotion ; 
he  longed  to  distinguish  himself  before 
his  superior.  To  put  down  a popular 
superstition,  to  crush  an  “idolon  theatri” 
before  it  had  taken  too  firm  a hold  of 
the  credulous  and  ignorant — this  might 
be  worth  while,  might  gain  him  the 
notoriety  he  craved. 


He  turned  from  his  desk  with  some 
curiosity  as  Bernadette  entered  his 
office.  There  she  stood,  her  dark  eyes 
large  with  terror,  her  small  form  sway- 
ing uncertainly  in  the  doorway.  The 
Commissioner  was  surprised ; she  was 
a mere  child. 

“I  hear  that  you  have  seen  a beautiful 
Lady  at  the  Grotto,”  he  said.  His  tone 
was  kinder  and  his  voice  softer  than 
usual.  As  he  spoke,  M.  Estrade,  one  of 
the  most  important  men  in  the  little 
town,  opened  the  door.  He  had  heard 
from  the  crowd  outside  that  the  mill- 
hand’s  daughter  was  within.  He  wished 
to  see  the  child  and  to  hear  her  own  ac- 
count of  the  Vision  she  had  seen  at 
Massabielle.  M.  Jacomet  motioned  him 
to  a seat  and  he  remained  during  the 
interview. 

In  response  to  the  Commissioner’s 
question,  the  little  maid  began  to  re- 
count in  her  native  patois  her  extraor- 
dinary experiences  with  the  unknown 
Being  who  had  appeared  four  times  in 
the  niche  where  the  eglantine  grew,  and 
who  desired  that  she  make  fifteen  visits 
to  the  rocky  cavern  near  the  Gave.  Her 
inquisitor  listened  patiently,  smiled  oc- 
casionally, and  all  the  time  wrote  rap- 
idly. Suddenly  he  put  down  his  pen, 
fixed  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the 
brown  ones  of  the  White  Capulet  and 
said  sternly: 

“It’s  all  a lie.  You  are  deceiving 
everybody  \yith  your  pretended  visions. 
Tell  the  truth  and  at  once,  or  I shall 
hand  you  over  to  the  gendarmes.” 

The  child  was  frightened  by  this  sud- 
den change  of  front;  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  tactics.  Bumble  Buzfuz 
thought  he  had  done  a very  clever  thing. 

“Monsieur,”  the  child  answered,  after 
a moment’s  silence,  “you  may  call  the 
gendarmes  if  you  will.  I have  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.” 

Both  M.  Jacomet  and  M.  Estrade  were 
surprised.  A sudden  calm  seemed  to 
have  come  over  the  little  one.  Her 
natural  timidity  had  completely  disap- 
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peared.  The  Commissioner  began  to 
question  her  again,  referring  to  his 
notes  to  see  how  her  second  account 
would  compare  with  her  first  one.  The 
two  versions  were  identical.  He  was  in 
a quandary.  But  at  last  he  decided  to 
prohibit  the  visits  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  a scandal  and  a menace  to 
public  order. 

“You  must  keep  away  from  the 
Grotto,”  he  commanded,  “or  you  will  be 
sent  to  prison.  You  cannot  leave  this 
office  until  you  have  promised  never  to 
go  there  again.” 

“I  must  keep  my  promise  to  the 
Lady,”  said  the  child  calmly. 

Just  then  there  was  a noise  in  the  cor- 
ridor, the  door  burst  open,  ai\d  Francois 
Soubirous,  the  mill-hand,  entered. 
There  he  stood  rolling  his  mealy  cap  un- 
easily in  his  hands  and  shuffling  awk- 


“I  want  my  daughter,”  said  Francois, 
gathering  his  scattered  wits  together 
and  taking  courage  from  the  fact  that 
M.  Es trade  had  been  talking  pleasantly 
to  Bernadette  during  the  interval. 

“You  may  have  her,”  said  the  Com- 
missioner, “but  on  one  condition.  You 
must  keep  her  away  from  Massabielle/* 
“It  shall  be  as  you  say,”  said  Francois. 
“I  shall  forbid  her  to  go  there  again.” 
“See  to  it,”  said  Jacomet.  “If  I hear 
any  more  of  this  nonsense.  I shall  hold 
you,  not  your  daughter,  responsible.” 
Then  the  White  Capulet  and  her 
father  left  the  station,  and  as  they  passed 
down  the  street  a shout  of  satisfaction 
went  up  from  the  waiting  crowd. 

“Jacomet  was  afraid,”  they  muttered. 
“He’d  better  let  her  alone.” 

“She  is  too  clever  to  be  caught,”  com- 
mented the  Commissioner  as  he  re- 
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wardly  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  great  men  of  the 
village. 

“I  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be 
admitted.  What  do  you  want?”  asked 
Jacomet. 


turned  to  his  office.  “She  has  her  story 
at  her  finger-tips.” 

“I  believe  she  is  speaking  the  truth. 
‘There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your 
philosophy,  Horatio,’  ” said  M.  Estrade. 
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“These  men  are  against  us,”  ex- 
plained Francois  to  Bernadette  as  they 
passed  down  the  street  together.  “They 
can  send  us  both  to  prison.  You  must 
keep  away  from  the  Grotto.” 


tered  and  began  to  recite  the  Rosary  as 
usual.  But  the  niche  in  the  rocks  re- 
mained dark  and  empty;  the  Lady  did 
not  appear.  The  child  prayed  and 
waited,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  from  very 
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“But  my  promise  to  the  Lady,”  re- 
monstrated the  child.  “It  is  impossible. 
I must  go.” 

“You  must  go?  You  mean  you  must 
obey  your  father,”  said  Francois  sternly. 
And  then  in  a kinder  tone,  he  added : 
“You  will  be  a good  child  and  do  as  you 
are  told.” 

“I  will  try,”  said  Bernadette,  but  her 
voice  quivered  with  pain  as  she  said  the 
words. 

On  Monday  she  went  to  school  and 
played  and  studied  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. But  at  noon,  as  the  Angelus  was 
ringing,  an  unseen  but  irresistible  power 
began  to  force  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
Grotto.  Resistance  was  useless.  She 
was  pushed,  so  to  speak.  The  compul- 
sion was  physical.  She  recalled  her 
father's  command  and  her  own  deter- 
mination to  obey  it.  She  regretted  her 
disobedience,  involuntary  as  it  was. 
When  she  reached  the  cavern,  she  en- 


weariness,  she  rose  and  returned  home. 
To  the  questions  of  the  curious  she  an- 
swered simply  that  she  had  seen  noth- 
ing that  day ; that  the  Lady  had  not  ap- 
peared. To  her  angry  father  she  ex- 
plained that  she  had  not  visited  the 
Grotto  of  her  own  will ; that  she  had 
been  compelled  to  go  by  some  unseen 
power.  M.  Jacomet,  when  he  heard  that 
his  orders  had  been  disobeyed,  sum- 
moned them  both  to  appear  before  him. 

“What  of  the  promise  you  made  here 
in  mv  office  yesterday?”  he  demanded. 

“Bernadette  did  not  disobey  me.  She 
was  forced  to  go  by  some  invisible  be- 
ing ; perhaps  by  the  Lady,”  suggested 
Francois. 

“But  you  say  you  did  not  see  the 
Vision  this  time,”  argued  Jacomet,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  child.  “Are  you 
going  there  again?” 

“I  promised  to  go  for  fifteen  days,” 
replied  the  child. 
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“Nonsense,”  said  the  irritated  Com- 
missioner. “Do  you  want  to  have  your 
father  sent  to  prison?” 

“I  do  not  need  any  one  with  me,”  the 
child  answered.  “I  can  go  all  alone. 
The  people  come  because  they  say  it  is 
the  Blessed  Virgin ; but  I do  not  know 
who  the  Lady  is.” 

“Stupid  affair!”  muttered  Jacomet  in 
perplexity  “Go  home  for  to-day  and 
I’ll  see  what  can  be  done.”  He  knew 
very  well  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  child  had  committed  no  crime  ; she 
had  refused  absolutely  to  receive  alms 
or  money  in  any  form,  and  the  crowds 
that  accompanied  her  to  the  Gave  were 
orderly  and  even  reverent.  Besides,  sev- 
eral physicians  had  examined  her  and 
had  found  her  pulse  regular,  her  nervous 
condition  normal.  There  was  none  of 
the  rigidity  or  insensibility  characteristic 
of  cataleptic  patients.  The  child  was 
always  conscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  her,  even  during  the  ecstasy  of 
the  visions.  There  were  some  who 
recommended  that  she  be  sent  to  an  in- 
sane asylum  for  further  examination, 
but  such  an  act  would  have  aroused  the 
public  to  exasperation.  The  authorities 
feared  a popular  uprising.  And  so  the 
visits  were  tolerated  and  the  crowds 
continued  to  flock  to  Massabielle. 

There  were  eighteen  apparitions  in  all, 
extending  over  a period  of  five  months 
and  five  days. 

Thursday,  February  u,  1858,  was  the 
date  of  the  first  apparition. 

Sunday,  February  14,  Marie  and 
Jeanne  accompanied  Bernadette.  The 
children  tested  the  Vision  with  the  holy 
water. 

Thursday,  February  18.  The  Lady  in- 
vited the  child  to  make  fifteen  visits  to 
the  Grotto. 

Friday,  February  19.  The  Lady  ap- 
peared and  smiled. 

Saturday,  February  20.  The  Lady 
appeared  and  smiled. 

Sunday,  February  21.  The  Vision 
said  : “Pray  for  sinners !” 


Monday,  February  22.  No  apparition. 

Tuesday,  February  23.  The  Lady  re- 
vealed a secret  which  was  for  Bernadette 
alone.  Then  she  said : “Go  tell  the 
priests  they  must  build  a chapel  here.” 

Wednesday,  February  24.  The  Lady 
murmured  : “Penitence,  penitence,”  and 
the  child  repeated  the  words,  kissing  the 
earth. 

Thursday,  February  25.  Another 
secret  was  revealed  which  was  for  Berna- 
dette alone.  Then  the  Lady  said : 
“Drink  and  wash  at  the  fountain,  and 
eat  of  the  grass  that  grows  beside  it.” 
Bernadette  had  never  heard  of  any 
spring  in  the  Grotto.  But  in  obedience 
she  bent  down  and  touched  the  dry 
earth,  and  as  she  touched  it  a cool,  clear 
spri^-  gushed  forth.  The  child  drank 
and  washed  and  ate  of  the  grass  as  com- 
manded. 

Friday,  February  26.  The  Lady 
failed  to  appear,  but  on  the  six  succeed- 
ing days  she  was  visible  as  usual  in  the 
rocky  niche  in  the  rear  of  the  grotto. 
This  completed  the  fifteen  days. 

March  25,  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  Lady  appeared,  clasping  her  Rosary 
and  with  eyes  turned  heavenwards. 
“Dear  Lady.”  said  the  little  shepherdess, 
“I  long  to  know  who  you  are  and  what 
your  name  may  be.”  Three  times  the 
child  repeated  this  petition.  Then  the 
Lady  extended  her  arms  and  said : 
“I  Am  The  Immaculate  Conception!” 

April  5,  Easter  Sunday.  The  Lady 
appeared  in  the  niche  as  usual,  but  did 
not  speak. 

July  16,  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel.  The  Vision  appeared  but  did 
not  speak.  The  child  recited  a Rosary. 
When  she  had  completed  her  chaplet, 
the  Lady  inclined  her  head  as  if  to  say 
farewell.  It  was  the  eighteenth  appari- 
tion. Bernadette  felt  that  it  was  to  be 
the  last. 

“I  Am  The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion !”  That  is  to  say,  I am  the  Mys- 
tical Rose,  the  Tower  of  David,  the 
House  of  Gold,  the  Seat  of  Wisdom,  the 
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very  Gate  of  Heaven.  But  why  should 
such  a Queen  choose  this  out-of-the- 
way  spot  for  her  favorite  shrine,  and  this 
forlomest  lamb  of  alj,  this  little  unknown 
shepherdess,  for  her  confidante  and  en- 
voy extraordinary  ? ’Tis  strange ; ’tis 
passing  strange,  we  murmur.  And  as 
we  muse,  we  recall  a reverie  recorded  in 
the  “Unedited  Diary  of  Constancio 
Eguia  Ruiz,”  a Spanish  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary. 

“Silently  and  without  signal  of  start- 
ing/’ we  are  told  in  that  Diary,  “our 
train  glided  out  from  Tarbes  en  route  to 
Lourdes.  It  was  night  and  I was  weary. 
Something  of  harmony  in  the  ordered 
rhythm  of  the  repeated  whirrs  from  the 
machinery  as  it  accelerated  its  speed, 
soothed  me  into  a semi-slumber.  Op- 
posite to  me  sat  a venerable  white- 
haired  missionary  from  Japan,  piously 
praying,  until  I fancy,  he  piously  slept. 
The  voice  that  came  into  my  dreams 
could  not  have  been  his,  for  he  was  a 
Frenchman  whose  zeal  had  orientalized 
him.  The  speech  that  I heard  blended 
with  the  tranquil  monotony  of  the  re- 
volving wheels  was  English  ! Perhaps 
it  was  an  echo  from  some  half-forgotten 
stanzas  in  that  tongue  of  the  North. 

“ ‘O  beautiful  Lady/  the  words  came 
sweet  and  clear  through  all  the  roar  and 
rumble,  ‘celestial  Lady  of  white  robes 
and  flowing  veil,  of  azure  girdle  and 
rose-laden  feet,  you  are  in  error!  Some 
mournful  mistake  has  led  you  down  to 
this  earth  of  ours.  You  have  seen  it 
only  from  a distance  and  distance  lends 
enchantment.  You  saw  trees  and  grass 
and  flowers ; you  could  not  guess  that 
the  trees  bore  poisonous  fruits,  that  the 
grass  hid  hissing  serpents,  that  the  flow- 
ers were  a delusion  and  withered  at  a 
touch.  You  saw  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals; but  what  did  you  know  of  the 
viciousness  of  crows  and  vultures,  of  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  wolves  and  tigers? 
You  saw  men  and  women ; you  did  not 
know  that  among  them  are  to  be  found 
t>ase  traitors,  cruel  murderers,  doers  of 
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every  dark  and  unnamable  deed.  Beau- 
tiful Lady,  return  to  the  City  of  God. 
Thy  pure  feet,  like  those  of  Noah’s  dove, 
will  find  no  resting  place  on  our  un- 
happy  planet.’ 

“Then  melting  through  the  steady 
thud  of  the  swift  machinery  came  an 
answering  melody  with  a vision  of% 
snowy  raimeTit  and  shrouding  veil.  And 
the  music  had  these  words : 

“ ‘Be  it  so.  Creating  Love  it  is  that 
sends  me  to  His  creatures  here  below. 
These  mortals  are  my  brethren.  I am 
of  them  and  their  sorrows  are  mine.  I 
come  bearing  the  antidote  to  many  poi- 
sons, the  healing  to  many  diseases,  sur- 
cease to  many  sorrows.  I do  not  leave 
Paradise  when  I come  to  earth : heaven 
always  lies  about  me  for  God  is  ever 
with  me.  I Am  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception !’ 

“I  started  at  these  words.  The  train 
gave  a sudden  lurch.  We  were  pulling 
into  the  station  at  Lourdes.” 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the 
Queen  of  men  and  angels  should  have 
loved  this  quiet  valley,  and  the  silent, 
brown-eyed  child  that  tended  the  wan- 
dering herds  upon  its  hillsides.  Long 
before  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
centered  upon  Massabielle  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wonders  that  came  to 
pass  there  in  1858,  human  hearts  had 
quickened  on  these  lawny  slopes  as  if 
haunted  by  memories  of  some  Golden 
Age  long  past,  or  stirred  bv  vague  inti- 
mations of  some  blissful  future  in  a 
paradise  of  the  perfected.  Forever  shall 
the  French  pilgrims  chant: 

“Salut,  O Vallee, 

O Trone  d’amour, 

Oil  rimmaculee 
A pris  son  sejour.” 

And  forever  shall  the  white  peaks  echo : 

“Heureux  qui  voyage 
En  ces  lieux  bcnis! 

On  y prend  passage 
Pour  le  Paradis." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I 

HO  there  is  no  hope,  then,  Chris- 
tine? No  possible  hope  of  get- 
ting you  to  reconsider  your 
decision  ?” 

“None,  positively  none,  my  Lord 
Viscount.  I entreat  you  not  to  subject 
me  ' to  further  pain  by  urging  your 
suit.” 

“But,  Christine,  this  is  no  new  pas- 
sion, no  passing  fancy.  I have  always 
loved  you — ever  since  that  happy  day 
when  first  I set  eyes  upon  you,”  said 
Viscount  Kingscourt,  vainly  reaching 
for  her  hand. 

“My  Lord,  my  Lord !”  pleaded  the 
girl,  shrinking  from  him  in  distress,  “I 
must  ask  you  to  desist.  It  is  useless — ” 
“You  refuse  me,  then,  absolutely,  un- 
reservedly ?” 

A hard  light  had  come  into  the  man’s 
eyes,  which  narrowed  with  something 
akin  to  hatred,  while  his  firm,  set  mouth 
had  lines  at  the  corners  that  betokened 
anything  but  tenderness. 

“My  Lord  Viscount,  I might  say,  if  I 
truthfully  could,  that  I feel  flattered  by 
your  offer,  while  I deplore  that  I cannot 
accept  it.  But  that  were  unworthy  of 
me,  as  I have  never  encouraged  you  in 
your  suit.” 

The  Viscount  flushed.  “Then  you 
have  never  cared  for  me  at  all,  all  this 
time—” 

“Not  in  the  way  you  suggest,”  said 
the  girl.  “You  do  but  give  me  unneces- 
sary pain  by  urging  me  in  a matter  the 
refusal  of  which  must  be  a cause  of  pain 
to  yourself.  Nay,  nay,”  as  again  she 
shrank  from  his  searching  hands,  “once 
for  all  I must  say  no.” 


“Miss  Taaffe,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
refuse  the  Viscount  Kingscourt?” 

He  had  drawn  himself  proudly  erect 
before  the  fireplace.  The  girl  was  re- 
clining on  a sofa,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands. 

“I  have  weighed  all  considerations,” 
she  said.  “I  have  no  doubt — nay,  I 
know — that  it  is  a most  flattering  offer, 
and  that  there  are  others  who  would  be 
honored  by  your  suit — ” 

“Others  might  be  honored?”  His 
tone  was  hard  and  repellent  now,  and 
there  was  a hint  of  cynicism  in  his  voice. 
“Then  you  insinuate  dishonor  in  my 
suit?”  he  asked  with  an  uglv  smile,  dis- 
playing his  white,  even  teeth. 

“I  have  not  mentioned  dishonor,  my 
Lord  Viscount.” 

“Not  in  words,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  inference.” 

“Oh,  my  Lord  Viscount,”  said  the 
girl,  looking  up  with  flashing  eyes,  her 
cheeks  aglow,  “if  you  yourself  mention 
the  word,  bethink  you  whether  it  is  alto- 
gether the  mere  outburst  of  wounded 
pride,  or  not,  rather,  the  plea  of  a guilty 
conscience.” 

“Ha!  Then  you  accuse  me  of  dis- 
honor?” 

“Nay,  I leave  the  accusation  to  your 
own  heart.  Have  you  been  altogether 
guiltless  of  wrong-doing?  Or  is  your 
past  so  immaculate  that  you  could  fear- 
lessly lay  it  open  to  scrutiny?  Is  it 
altogether  mere  idle  rumor,  or  is  it  not 
rather  notorious?  What  of  the  broken 
hearts  on  your  estate?  What  of  the 
flowers  of  innocence  wantonly  trampled 
under  foot  in  your  merciless  career? 
What  of  the  humble  homes,  the  gray 
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hairs,  the  wronged  daughters,  the  griev- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  brought  to 
shame  by  your  conduct?” 

She  had  arisen  and  stood  confronting 
him  like  an  accusing  angel. 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
change  of  heart  is  brought  about  not  by 
any  qualms  of  maiden  modesty,  but 
by  the  treasonable  meddling  of  your 
cousin.” 

There  was  menace  now  in  his  voice, 
menace  and  hatred. 

”1  ignore  with  scorn  the  insult  to  my 
maiden  modesty — an  insult  that  is  but  in 
keeping  with  your  record  and  reveals 
your  mind  towards  women  as  lightning 
reveals  dark  places  at  night.  But  there 
is  no  change  of  heart,  my  Lord  Vis- 
count. My  feelings  have  ever  been  the 
same  toward  you.  I have  never  at- 
tempted to  disguise  them.  But  if  there 
were  a change,  I beg  to  assure  you  that 
no  outside  influence  were  necessary.  I 
am  mistress  of  my  own  will.” 

“Miss  Taaffe,”  said  the  Viscount, 
speaking  slowly  and  in  measured  tones, 
“do  you  know  that  your  cousin  is  in  the 
kingdom  in  defiance  of  law?  That  he  is 
a felon?  That  I have  been  aware  of  his 
presence  all  this  time?  And  that  I have 
refrained  from  harsh  execution  of  my 
duty  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  county 
only  because  of  my  regard  for  you?” 

“So  you  would  have  recourse  to 
threats,  my  Lord  Viscount?”  smiled  the 
girl.  “Such  words  but  ill  accord  with 
your  profession  of  love.” 

“But  not  with  my  conception  of  duty. 
If  I have  been  lax  in  mv  duty  hitherto, 
I beg  to  impress  upon  you  that  I shall 
use  all  diligence  in  future  to  make 
amends  for  my  past  neglect.  I have  it 
on  good  warrant  that  vour  cousin,  the 
friar,  has  been  seen  visiting  your  own 
home  here;  that  your  father  maintains 
an  altar  and  oratory  in  his  house,  and 
that  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  recu- 
sancy. Do  you  realize  what  all  this 
means  to  your  family,  to  your  father,  to 
yourself,  should  love  change  to  hatred  ?” 


“For  myself,  I am  ready  for  the  con- 
sequences, if  you  can  verify  your  sus- 
picions or  substantiate  your  charges,” 
retorted  Christine  calmly. 

“I  believe  that  you  yourself  are  a 
Papist  in  heart,  and  that  you,  too,  are 
a recusant — ” 

“If  ’twere  so,  ’twere  but  a reversal  to 
blessed  old  family  traditions,”  smiled 
the  girl. 

“And  if  ’twere  so,  think  you  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  a Papist  heiress 
could  inherit  Taaffe  Hall?” 

“ ‘And  Satan  took  Him  to  the  top  of 
a high  mountain  and  showed  Him  the 
kingdoms  of  earth.  “All  this  will  I give 
Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  but  worship  me,”  said 
Satan,’  ” murmured  the  girl,  softly  and 
reverently,  her  eyes  on  the  floor. 

“You  quote  Scripture  like  a nunnery 
novice,”  sneered  the  Viscount. 

“Tis  a vocation  incomprehensible  to 
my  Lord  Viscount,”  smiled  the  girl. 

“Faith,  I believe  you  will  be  taking 
the  vows  soon,”  sneered  the  Viscount. 

“Ah,  my  Lord,  if  I did  so  I were  not 
the  first  of  my  name  to  espouse  so  high 
and  holy  an  estate.  If  I were  worthy — ” 

“Enough,  Miss  Taaffe!  Your  words 
convict  you.  If  you  love  your  cousin, 
bid  him  beware.” 

He  strode  to  the  door  and  paused, 
hand  on  handle,  turning  to  Christine. 

“My  cousin  is  in  God’s  keeping,”  mur- 
mured she.  “ ‘They  shall  strike  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  dis- 
persed,’ ” she  added  tremblingly  and 
half-audiblv. 

“Ay,  they  shall  strike  the  shepherd, 
and  that  swiftly  and  surely,”  laughed 
the  Viscount,  as  he  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  room. 

In  person,  in  wit,  in  mien  and  de- 
meanor, in  graciousness  of  manner  on 
formal  occasions,  in  social  prestige,  the 
young  Viscount  Kingscoiirt  was  not  an 
unacceptable  suitor.  Women  esteemed 
him  handsome  and  desirable.  Men 
envied  him  his  Parisian  face  and  grace- 
ful figure.  Sycophants  and  squireens — 
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“bodhachs”  the  old  Celtic  population 
called  them  satirically — were  proud  of 
his  patronage ; for  his  attitude  was  ever 
that  of  patronage  to  his  social  inferiors. 
To  his  equals  he  was  irascible,  haughty, 
intolerant,  in  keeping  with  his  concep- 
tion of  a viscount’s  dignity.  In  a day  of 
lax  morality  and  bitter  hatred  of  the 
subject  Irish,  his  immorality  and  bigotry 
were  none  worse  than  prevailed  among 
his  class — a hard-drinking,  loud-swear- 
ing, gormandizing  set  of  men,  for  the 
most  part  of  low  degree,  who  had  been 
enriched  on  the  plunder  of  the  Irish  and 
endowed  with  vast  estates  for  loyal  ser- 
vice to  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  and  the 
later  William.  As  richest  lord  of  Con- 
naught, his  favor  was  a thing  to  be 
courted,  his  hatred  a thing  to  be  feared. 
And  that  hatred,  never  hitherto  fully 
aroused,  was  aroused  now — tigerish  and 
lustful  of  blood — as  he  rode  away  from 
Taaffe  Hall,  a sorely  chagrined  man, 
smarting  under  the  sting  of  defeat,  cut 
to  the  quick  by  his  curt  refusal  by 
Christine  Taaffe,  daughter  of  Sir  Lucas 
Taaffe. 

He  was  a harsh  landlord  to  his  ten- 
ants, mostly  of  the  old,  dispossessed 
race.  He  ruled  them  with  a rod  of  iron, 
recklessly  indifferent  of  their  feelings, 
their  prejudices,  their  most  sacred  tra- 
ditions. To  him  they  were  but  helots. 
He  had  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes — an  unpardonable  offence  in 
Irish  eyes.  The  memory  of  many  a 
nameless  wrong  smouldered  in  their 
hearts,  so  that  they  hated  him  whom 
they  feared — hated  him  with  an  intensity 
born  of  their  passionate  nature. 

He  who  had  wronged  the  innocent 
had  mistaken  caprice  for  love,  and  in 
his  arrogance  had  never  dreamed  that 
that  caprice  would  be  flouted,  rejected 
with  scorn  by  the  girl  he  had  chosen  to 
deem  honored  by  his  condescension. 
To  him  Christine  was  merely  a beauty, 
something  more  attractive,  more  worth 
the  winning  than  the  average  girl  of  his 
set.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  deep  spir- 


ituality, the  delicacy  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  underlay  her  character,  and 
he  had  not  counted  on  a refusal  that  cut 
him  to  the  heart  and  made  him  thirst 
for  vengeance.  It  was  in  the  heyday  of 
the  Penal  Laws,  when  that  infamous 
code  was  being  administered  with  a 
harshness  and  severity  that  drove  the 
people  to  desperation.  In  those  laws 
he  found  a ready  instrument  of  revenge, 
and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Willingly  would  he  proceed  against 
Sir  Lucas  in  the  courts,  if  only  he 
might  verify  the  rumor  of  the  baronet’s 
recusancy.  To  encourage  Papistry,  to 
keep  an  altar  in  his  home,  to  be  visited 
by  priests  and  friars,  were  offences  which, 
if  proven,  would  deprive  the  baronet  of 
his  estate.  Sir  Lucas  had  married  a 
Catholic  wife,  daughter  of  O’Rorke  of 
Breffni,  but  that  in  itself  was  not  a pun- 
ishable offence,  so  long  as  he  himself 
remained  loyal  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion as  by  law  established.  But  he 
could  strike  even  more  deeply,  more 
effectively — in  a wav  that  would  person- 
ally reach  the  affections  and  torture  the 
heart  of  her  who  had  refused  him. 

It  was  well  known  at  Kingscourt,  the 
Viscount's  princely  home — this  he  had 
gathered  through  his  spies  and  pursui- 
vants— that  Christine’s  favorite  cousin, 
Father  James  O’Rorke,  a Franciscan 
friar,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Ireland, 
having  come  from  Louvain  to  bring  the 
solace  of  religion  to  his  afflicted  people. 
Orphan  son  of  a younger  brother  of  his 
wife,  James  O’Rorke  had  been  reared 
under  Sir  Lucas’  roof.  He  and  Chris- 
tine had  grown  up  together  as  playmates. 
Their  tenner  affections  had  blossomed 
and  intertwined  like  young  lilies.  And 
when,  fired  bv  military  ardor  and  the 
tales  brought  to  Ireland  by  travellers 
and  traders  from  France  of  the  glories 
and  prowess  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  the 
young  man  had  confided  to  his  cousin 
that  he  was  going  abroad  to  join  the 
Brigade,  the  young  girl  was  inconsol- 
able. When  he  had  gone  secretly  on  a 
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fishing  smack  from  Sligo  and  Sir  Lucas 
learned  of  his  purpose,  the  baronet 
fumed  and  fretted  over  an  act  of  treason 
that  well  might  merit  the  displeasure  of 
the  Government  and  bring  him  into  con- 
tempt with  King  and  Parliament.  But 
as  his  departure,  with  its  treasonable 
purpose,  remained  a secret  with  the 
family,  nothing  had  come  of  it  until 
some  years  later,  when  Ensign  O’Rorke 
of  Dillon’s  Regiment  returned  to  Sligo 
as  Father  O’Rorke  of  the  Friars  Minor. 

Then,  after  a while,  he  had  been  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  under  penalty  of  death  should 
he  again  return.  And  now  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  he  was  back  in  Ire- 
land— nay,  had  secretly  visited  Sir 
Lucas  at  Taaffe  Hall.  Of  this  Viscount 
Kingscourt  had  been  apprized  ; but,  be- 
cause of  his  caprice  for  Christine,  he  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  running  him 
down,  which,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  and  a loyal  servant  of  the 
Crown,  he  should  have  done.  But  now — 

II 

Early  next  morning  two  sinister  in- 
dividuals from  Boyle  were  closeted  with 
the  Viscount  at  Kingscourt.  The  Vis- 
count was  in  a towering  rage,  and  the 
priest-hunters  quailed  before  his  ugly 
humor. 

‘‘Look  you  here,  Bagshaw,”  he 
roared  at  one,  “ why  have  you  not  done 
your  duty  and  run  this  Papist  fox  to 
earth  before  this?” 

‘Tour  Honor,”  whined  the  trembling 
wretch,  scarce  daring,  to  look  at  his  in- 
quisitor, “I  did  not  know  where  he  was 
hidin’.*’ 

“Did  not  know  where  he  was  hiding?” 
sneered  the  Viscount.  “Is  it  not  public 
property  that  he  could  be  found  any  day 
at  Taaffe  Hall?” 

“I  didn’t  know  it,  yer  Honor,”  whim- 
pered Bagshaw. 

“Well,  you  know  it  now,”  roared  the 
Viscount,  “and  you,  Bellingham,”  he 


went  on,  addressing  the  second  man, 
“do  you  hear  what  I say?  This  O’Rorke 
is  known  to  visit  Sir  Lucas  at  his  home. 
Now,  mark  me  well,  you  pair  of  mongrel 
curs,  if  this  fellow  is  not  apprehended 
within  a week  you  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. There  is  gain  for  you  if  you  bring 
him  to  book — fifty  gold  guineas,  mind 
you ! The  law  allows  five  pounds  for  a 
priest,  the  same  as  for  a wolf.  But  this 
O’Rorke  is  particularly  objectionable  to 
me,  and  I will  give  fifty  guineas  to  the 
first  of  you  that  brings  him  here,  dead  or 
alive.  But  if  you  are  derelict  in  your 
duty,  there  is  the  hanging  oak  yonder.” 

He  strode  to  a window  and  pointed  to 
to  a gnarled  old  oak  tree  on  a lawn  be- 
fore the  hall  door. 

“You  know  what  that  means?”  he 
snarled,  rounding  on  the  men  and  show- 
ing his  white,  even  teeth  in  a forbid- 
ding smile. 

“We  know,  yer  Honor,”  whined  the 
subservient  wretches,  cowering  before 
him. 

“Yes,  you  ought  to  know.  A long 
rope  and  a short  shrift.  So,  go  now, 
and  be  about  your  business.  Mind,  no 
excuses,  no  apologies  for  defection  or 
failure.  Gold  if  you  win ; if  you  fail, 
that  old  gallows  tree  outside.” 

With  a contemptuous  glance  at  the 
quailing  wretches,  he  strode  from  the 
room,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 

Bagshaw  stole  a sinister  look  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

“It’s  me  or  you,  Jack,”  he  smiled. 
“I’ll  give  you  a hard  run  for  the  money. 
God  knows  I need  it  and  I’m  goin’  to 
thry  hard  to  win  it — ” 

“I  suppose  if  you  get  it,  Bill,  it’ll  be 
a weddin’  on  the  Green?”  laughed  Jack. 
“Well,  I wish  you  luck  in  yer  wooin’; 
but,  mind  you,  I’m  in  that,  too.  I have 
somethin’  mesel’  to  say  to  Mary  Fan- 
shawe,  an’  you’re  no  goin’  to  have  a 
walk-over.  All’s  fair  in  love  an’  war; 
but  as  I’d  scorn  to  take  a mean  advan- 
tage in  a man  an’  rival,  I give  ye  fair 
notice  now.” 
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“Well,  then  may  the  besht  man  win, 
I say,  Jack.  Here’s  my  hand  on  it.” 
And  the  two  rivals  shook  hands  and 
left  Kingscourt,  intent  on  hounding  to 
his  doom  the  innocent  man  who  was 
guilty  of  nothing  more  criminal  than 
going  about  his  Divine  Master’s 
business. 

“Ugh  !”  shuddered  Jack,  as-  he  passed 
under  the  hanging  oak  on  the  lawn  and 
glanced  into  its  umbrageous  height, 
“many’s  the  poor  divil’s  gone  to  his  long 
account  from  your  branches,  me  bucko !” 
“Yes,  but  faith,  I for  one  have  no 
mind  to  dance  on  air,”  laughed  Bill. 

“Well,  if  vigilance  can  get  him 
the  brush,  the  game  is  his  already,” 
laughed  the  other.  “Honest,  now,  Bill, 
do  you  know  where  this  fox  is  hidin’?” 
“If  I did,  do  you  think  I’d  tell  you, 
with  fifty  guineas  at  stake?”  growled 
Bill. 

“Well,  as  long  as  the  fox  runs  he’s 
caught  at  lasht,”  smiled  Jack.  “There's 
a pretty  pair  of  hounds  on  his  scent 
this  mornin’,  and  he’ll  have  to  make 
good  runnin'  if  he  gets  safely  to  cover.” 
“That’s  all  nonsense  about  his  bein’ 
at  Taaffe  Hall.  I'll  say  that  for  one 
thing,”  commented  Bill : 

“I’m  thinkin’  so  mesel\”  answered 
Jack.  “He  knows  too  many  thricks  to 
be  caught  there.  Wasn’t  it  there  he 
was  taken  lasht  time?” 

“It  was,  an’  for  that  raison  lie’s  apt 
to  avoid  it  this  time.  I,  for  one,  take  no 
stock  in  that  rumor,”  said  Bill. 

“Nor  I,”  added  Jack.  “But  wherever 
he  is,  we’ll  have  to  find  him.” 

Two  hours  later  Jack  Birmingham 
paused  before  a neat,  • whitewashed 
cottage  giving  on  the  Green  in  Boyle. 
It  was  high  noon  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  people — farmers  from  the  adjoin- 
ing townlands,  it  being  market-day, 
cattle  and  pig  jobbers  in  heavy  frieze 
ulsters,  women  with  baskets  on  their 
arms,  here  and  there  a group  of  soldiers 
in  vivid  scarlet,  with  an  occasional  Buck 


on  horseback  riding  to  or  from  the  no- 
torious Bucks’  Club,  where  young 
gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighboring 
estates  roystered  and  made  merry  in 
their  own  boisterous  way. 

Brimingham  loitered  on  the  sidewalk, 
eyeing  the  passing  show.  Then,  con- 
tent that  he  was  not  observed,  he  entered 
the  cottage.  A young  woman  of  some 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  sat 
spinning  at  a purring  wheel  in  the  room 
that  served  as  kitchen,  sitting-room, 
dining-hall  and  room  of  all  work. 
Neatly  polished  tins  sparkled  on  a 
dresser  scrubbed  to  snowy  whiteness. 
A pair  of  brass  candlesticks  and  a vase 
of  roses  stood  on  a table  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  White  muslin  curtained 
the  single  window.  Behind  the  door 
leaned  a couple  of  besoms,  or  brooms 
of  heather,  which,  to  judge  by  the  well- 
swept  floor,  had  been  put  to  good  use 
that  morning.  Suspended  from  an  iron 
crane  a kettle  was  singing  softly  over 
the  fire  in  the  open  hearth,  and  a cat 
dozed  in  the  glow  of  the  burning  turf. 

The  girl  looked  up  from  her  spinning 
as  the  man  entered.  A frown  contracted 
her  brows  momentarily,  but  she  was  not 
displeased  at  the  man’s  presence,  for  a 
smile  presently  dimpled  her  cheeks  and 
curved  the  ripe  crimson  of  her  lips. 

“God  bless  the  work,”  ejaculated  the 
man,  pausing  uncertainly  in  the  door- 
way. 

“You,  too,  Mr.  Birmingham,”  smiled 
the  girl,  resuming  her  spinning.  “Won’t 
you  take  a stool?”  she  added,  after  a 
moment. 

“I  don’t  know  . whether  I’m  welcome 
or  not,”  blurted  Birmingham. 

He  was  a good-looking  young  man 
of  a swarthy  countenance  and  dark  hair. 

Mary  Fanshawe  looked  at  him. 

“You  know  well,  Jack  Birmingham, 
that  my  home  is  open  to  my  friends  ; 
but  you  also  know  why  I cannot  count 
you  as  a friend” 

“Ah,  Mary”  said  Birmingham,  going 
to  the  girl’s  side,  “you  wor  ever  an’  al- 
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ways  too  hard  on  me.  You  know  I 
like  you — M 

“Enough  of  that  now,  if  you  please/' 
said  the  girl,  edging  her  stool  away  from 
him.  “If  I'm  hard  on  you,  I have  good 
cause,  and  you  know  the  raison  well." 

“But  it  is  of  that  I've  come  now  to 
spake  to  you.  Mary,  do  you  know 
where  Father  O’Rorke  is  hidin’?" 

The  girl  ceased  her  spinning.  A flush 
mantled  her  cheeks. 

“Do  I know  where  Father  O’Rorke 
is  hidin’  ? Of  course  I don’t,  but  if  I did, 
do  you  think  I’d  tell  you?" 

Her  lips  were  curling  with  scorn  and 
her  eyes  flashed  menacingly. 

“Well,  Mary,  I don’t  mane  any  harm; 
on  the  conthrary,  I mane  good,"  said 
the  young  man. 

“Good?  How  do  you  mane  good — 
you  whose  business  ’tis  to  hunt  God’s 
holy  priests?  Ah,  Jack,  if  your  father 
knew  of  your  conduct,  he’d  turn  in  his 
grave.’’ 

“Well,  suppose  I could  save  the  priest 
by  a little  advice?" 

“Save  him?"  The  girl’s  eyes  were 
wide  with  wondering  incredulity.  ’ 

“Yes,  if  I could  save  him,  would  you 
take  it  as  a change  in  heart  in  me,  an’ 
not  be  so  hard  on  me  in  the  future?" 

“The  bare  idea’s  impossible,"  smiled 
the  girl.  “When  you  show  a change  in 
heart,  then  I may  change  my  mind." 

“Would  you  regard  it  as  a proof  that 
I really  liked  you,  if  I saved  him  for 
your  sake?" 

“I  think  that  would  be  a proof,"  said 
the  girl  gravely,  with  downcast  eyes*. 

“Then,  in  heaven’s  name,"  said  the 
young  man  earnestly,  taking  her  unre- 
sisting hand  in  his,  “if  you  know  where 
he’s  hidin’ — and  no  one  is  more  apt  to 
know  than  yersel’ — go  to  him  and  tell 
him  at  once  that  his  life  is  in  danger." 

“Do  you  really  mane  this,  Jack  Birm- 
ingham?" queried  the  girl. 

“As  God  is  me  judge,  I mane  it," 
affirmed  the  young  man.  “This  morn- 
in’  Viscount  Kingscourt  set  mesel’  an’ 


Bill  Bagshaw  on  his  thrail,  an’  it’s  death 
if  we  fail  to  catch  him.  For  your  sake, 
Marv,  I prefer  me  chances  of  death  on 
the  hangin’  oak  to  takin’  this  innocent 
young  man." 

“Oh,  Jack,  Jack,"  murmured  the  girl, 
“if  I thought  that  you  really  were  seri- 
ous, I’d  be  the  happiest  girl  in 
Moylurg — ’’ 

“And  I’d  be  the  happiest  man," 
smiled  Jack,  “if  I thought  I could  make 
you  happy." 

“Honest  now,  Jack,  you’re  not 
jokin’?" 

“I’m  as  serious  as  ever  I was  in  me 
life,"  urged  the  young  man.  “And  one 
thing  more  I’ll  tell  you;  wherever  the 
priest’s  hidin’  now  let  him  get  out  an’ 
go  to  Taaffe  Hall.  He’ll  be  safe  there, 
for  Bagshaw  doesn’t  believe  he’d  ever 
go  there,  afther  bein’  taken  there  once 
before." 

There  was  a ring  of  earnestness,  of 
truth,  in  the  young  man’s  voice  that 
evoked  a great  joy  in  Mary’s  heart. 

“If  events  prove  me  thrue,  will  you 
promise  to  listhen  to  me  in  the  future?" 
asked  Jack,  tremblingly. 

For  a space  Mary  was  silent,  fingering 
the  hem  of  her  apron.  Then  she  looked 
up  with  a smile. 

“I  promise,  Jack,"  she  whispered. 

“For  them  words  God  bless  you," 
smiled  Jack,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
“So,  go  at  once  and  warn  Father 
O’Rorke. ’’ 

“Thanks,  Jack,  I’ll  go  at  once,"  said 
Mary,  pushing  aside  the  spinning  wheel 
and  taking  down  a heavy  blue  cloak 
from  a peg  behind  the  door.  “But  you 
mustn’t  follow." 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  me.  You  may 
thrust  me.  I’ve  put  me  head  in  the 
noose  to  do  this,  so  I’m  not  apt  to  prove 
thraitor  now." 

“God  bless  you,  Jack,"  she  smiled,  as 
the  young  man  left  the  house  with  a 
light  heart. 

Elated  at  the  thought  of  being  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  priest’s  life, 
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Mary  Fanshawe,  hooded  in  her  blue 
cloak,  passed  through  the  marketers, 
sought  the  Abbey  road  and  took  the 
very  road  to  Kingscourt  that  Birming- 
ham and  Bagshaw  had  retraced  but  a 
short  time  before. 

After  a while  she  was  skirting  the 
shore  of  Lough  Key,  picking  her  way 
through  the  dense  woodland.  The  beau- 
tiful lake  rippled  before  her  in  crystal 
clearness,  studded  with  its  many  islets 
and  dotted  with  historic  ruins.  Here, 
gaunt  and  grey,  the  dismantled  castle 
of  the  MacDermots  was  duplicated  in 
the  blue  waves.  There  a monastic  ruin 
rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Yonder  a 
green  isle  held  an  ivy-clad  tower.  A 
lake  of  softest  beauty,  a lake  of  holiness 
and  chivalric  romance,  good  men  and 
brave  had  hallowed  and  defended  it  in 
the  day  of  Ireland's  glory.  Now  castle 
keep  and  abbey  cloister  were  silent,  sad 
and  deserted.  The  chant  of  vespers  by 
cowled  monks  no  longer  echoed  at  eve 
along  its  dimpling  deeps.  The  song  of 
compline  and  prime  was  sung  now  by 
linnet  and  lark  and  goldfinch ; but  the 
dead  still  slept  in  the  green  isles  and 
reverent  pilgrims  yet  went  there  to  pray 
for  their  souls'  repose.  And  there,  too, 
in  the  crypt  of  the  ancient  abbey  on 
Trinity  Island  priests,  hunted  for  the 
faith,  took  refuge  from  sleuth-hound 
and  hunter. 

Thither,  then,  to  Trinity  Island,  as 
the  west  grew  rosy  with  sunset  and  the 
hills  deepened  to  violet,  pushed  Mary 
Fanshawe  in  the  fisher's  boat  she  had 
found  in  a little  sandy  cove. 

A young  man  in  the  garb  of  a fisher- 
man came  forth  to  meet  her,  as  the  keel 
of  her  boat  grated  on  the  pebbles. 

“Peace  be  with  you!"  he  murmured, 
as  the  young  girl  sank  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him. 

“Oh,  Father,  it  is  you,"  she  mur- 
mured. “Thank  God,  I have  found  you ! 
I have  come  from  Boyle  to  warn  you  of 


danger.  The  priest-hunters  are  out  and 
seeking  you." 

“Ah,  my  child,  that  is  an  old  story  in 
Ireland,"  smiled  Father  O'Rorke. 
“ ‘They  shall  strike  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  dispersed.'  " 

“Alas,  that  it  should  be,"  sobbed  the 
girl.  “But  now  they  are  more  insistent 
than  ever  and  are  thirsting  for  your 
blood.  Be  on  your  guard  against  Bag- 
shaw. He  is  after  you.  But  you  have 
no  danger  to  incur  from  Birmingham. 
He  it  is  who  begged  me  to  find  you 
and  warn  you — " 

“God  bless  him  and  you  and  make 
you  happy  here  and  hereafter!"  smiled 
the  priest,  reading  the  significance  of 
the  blushes  that  suddenly  dyed  Mary's 
cheeks.  “If  there  be  a change  of  heart 
in  Birmingham,  I can  well  imagine  the 
cause  of  it.  I hope  he  will  be  worthy 
of  you ; and  you,  my  child,  for  having 
brought  about  this  great  change  in  one 
formerly  recreant  to  his  faith,  may  God 
reward  you  exceedingly!" 

“And,  Father,  he  bade  me  tell  you 
that  you  will  be  safe  at  your  uncle's,  at 
Taaffe  Hall,  as  Bagshaw  does  not 
think  you  will  go  there." 

“Thanks,  my  child,"  said  the  priest. 
“I  shall  go  there  this  very  night,  and  my 
prayers  shall  follow  you,  as  I hope  yours 
may  be  lifted  for  me." 


Ill 

Late  that  night  Father  O'Rorke 
reached  Taaffe  Hall.  He  was  garbed  as 
a peddler  and  carried  a pack  on  his  back 
— a pack  of  jewelry,  trinkets,  ribbons  he 
had  brought  from  France  as  a trader. 
With  them  he  passed  from  village  to 
village,  from  town  to  town,  gained  en- 
trance to  houses  of  the  rich  and  put 
himself  in  guarded  communication  with 
his  widely  scattered  flock. 

The  facade  of  the  house  was  dark,  as 
he  approached  it  from  the  ancient  ave- 
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nue  of  elms,  and  a feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion— the  sense  of  some  unknown  dan- 
ger or  disaster — suddenly  chilled  h\rr\. 

Christine  Taaffe  met  him  in  the  hall. 
She  was  pale  and  haggard  and  her  eyes 
were  red,  as  from  weeping. 

“Oh,  James,”  she  cried,  running  to- 
wards him,  “God  has  answered  my 
prayers.” 

She  was  wringing  her  .hands  and  her 
distress,  clearly  visible,  smote  him  to 
the  heart. 

“What  is  it  Christine?”  he  asked, 
catching  her  trembling  hands  in  his  own. 
“What  is  it?” 

“Father,”  she  sobbed,  her  tears  flow- 
ing suddenly,  “father  is  very  ill.  He  was 
stricken  last  night  and  we  thought  he 
would  not  live  to  see  you.  We  did  not 
know  where  to  seek  you ; but  we  prayed 
for  you  to  come,  and  the  good  God  has 
sent  you.” 

“Is  it,  then,  so  serious?”  asked  the 
priest. 

“He  will  not  live  during  the  night. 
The  doctor  from  Ballymote  has  been 
here  and  rendered  what  aid  he  could. 
But  he  has  pronounced  his  case 
hopeless.” 

“Is  he  conscious?”  asked  the  priest. 

“Just  now  he  is,  thanks  be  to  God! 
Let  us  go  to  him  !” 

Christine  led  the  way  up-stairs,  where 
her  father  lay.  An  old  servant-woman 
was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  clustered 
candles  in  silver  candelabra  made  a soft 
light  in  the  room.  The  sick  man’s  face 
showed  white  and  drawn  in  its  frame 
of  dark  beard  and  hair.  His  eyes  were 
closed  wearily,  and  from  his  pale  lips 
came  a stertorous  breathing. 

The  old  woman  rose  from  her  knees 
as  the  girl  and  priest  approached  the  bed. 

“God  help  the  poor  Masther  this 
blessed  night,  and  God  bless  an’  com- 
fort his  pritty  colleen !”  sobbed  she, 
fingering  her  beads. 


Christine  leaned  over  the  pillows.  The 
soft  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  damp  fore- 
head aroused  her  father. 

“Is  he  come?”  he  asked  feebly. 

“He  is  here,”  whispered  the  girl. 

“God  be  praised  for  His  mercy !”  mur- 
mured the  pale  lips.  “James,  my  lad,” 
he  went  on,  groping  on  the  coverlet  for 
the  priest’s  hand,  “I’m  glad  you  came  to 
me.  I wish  to  make  my  peace  with 
God!” 

“Deo  gratias!”  murmured  the  priest. 

“My  fathers  erred  in  leaving  the  old 
faith — I see  it  all  now,  here  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow,  with  earth’s  transitory 
things  fast  fading  away.  You  know 
their  motive  — worldly  interest  and 
power.  But  it  was  all  a mistake. 
‘What  doth  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
soul?’  For  the  good  they  did,  for  their 
secret  affection  for  the  old  faith  despite 
their  outward  apostasy,  for  the  protec- 
tion they  gave  the  priest  and  friar  in 
hours  of  danger,  may  God  be  good  to 
their  souls ! But  I have  long  seen  the 
light  and  now  am  ready  to  follow  it — 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  it  is  not  too 
late.” 

“It  is  never  too  late  to  accept  God’s 
grace,”  sighed  the  priest. 

“God  in  His  mercy  sent  me  an  angel 
of  light  in  my  youth — your  beautiful  and 
sainted  mother,  Christine,  my  child,” 
resumed  the  baronet. 

“And  she  has  left  an  angel  of  light 
behind  her  in  her  daughter,”  murmured 
the  priest. 

The  sick  man  smiled  feebly.  “Yes, 
yes,  I know  it,”  he  went  on.  “You  will 
be  good  to  her  when  I am  gone,  James, 
my  boy?”  he  asked. 

“I  will  be  a brother  to  her  in  all  that 
a brother  can,”  assured  the  priest. 

“Thank  you,  my  lad,”  whispered  Sir 
Lucas.  “Her  mother  first  led  me  to 
God.  The  example  of  her  sweet,  un- 
selfish life  showed  me  the  error  of  my 
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ways — and  the  error  of  my  fathers’  in 
forsaking  the  Church  for  a little  worldly 
power — to  retain  an  estate  that  passed 
from  them,  as  it  is  now  passing  from  me. 
For  her  sake  I braved  the  displeasure  of 
the  Government  in  keeping  an  altar, 
harboring  priests,  and  having  the  Mass 
in  my  home.  But  those  Masses  have 
hallowed  the  old  place  and  called  down 
God’s  mercy  on  me  at  last.  Father,  I 
am  ready  to  recant  my  errors  and  be 
received  into  the  old  Church  of  my 
fathers.  But  first,  I must  speak  of 
Christine.  Christine,  my  child,  draw 
near.” 

“Yes,  father,  I am  here,”  sobbed  the 

girl. 

“I  had  hoped  to  see  you  settled  in  life 
before  I died1 — hoped  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  some  good  man — ” 

“I  desire  no  earthly  espousals,” 
sobbed  Christine.  “My  heart  is  set 
above.” 

“Thanks  to  your  good  mother’s 
teaching,”  murmured  Sir  Lucas.  “’Tis 
just  as  well — nay,  ’tis  the  best  I could 
wish  for  my  darling.  But  I did  not 
always  think  so.  I saw  with  pleasure 
for  a time  the  attentions  of  Viscount 
Kingscourt.  That  again  was  human 
pride,  for  now  I know  that  he  is  un- 
worthy one  so  good  and  pure  and  lovely, 
and  I'm  glad  you  refused  him  as  you 
did.  Then  there  was  young  Captain 
MacDermot — in  every  way  a desirable 
suitor.” 

“Cormac  MacDermot  is  a noble  gen- 
tleman,” replied  Christine.  “If  I de- 
sired earthly  honors  and  earthly  happi- 
ness, I know  I should  have  found  them 
with  one  so  good  and  brave.” 

“And  young  Philip  MacDonogh — he, 
too,  would  have  secured  my  darling’s 
happiness.” 

“He,  too,  is  honorable  and  brave,  as 
becomes  the  son  of  distinguished  sires,” 
added  the  girl. 


“But  now  all  that  is  changed,  and  I 
would  not  alter  or  influence  your  deci- 
sion by  an  iota,  my  child,”  murmured 
Sir  Lucas.  “The  estate  will  still  remain 
in  the  family.  You,  darling,  as  a reli- 
gious cannot  retain  it.  The  Government# 
would  not  permit  you — heiress  though 
you  be.  It  will  go  to  Richard  Taaffe, 
my  brother’s  son.  But  what  of  it?  All 
will  pass  away.  ‘Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  My  word  shall  not  pass 
away.’  Ah,  my  child,  yours  is  the  true 
wisdom — laying  up  riches  in  heaven 
where  moths  cannot  consume.  I ap- 
prove of  your  decision  to  take  the  veil, 
and  your  prayers  will  be  an  aid  and  a 
comfort  to  me  hereafter.  Listen, 
Christine ! When  I am  gone,  you  will 
find  in  that  old  chest  in  the  library 
money  enough  to  equip  you  for  your 
new  life — a dowry  I had  intended  for 
your  earthly  bridal.  Do  not  worry  about 
the  estate.  The  Government  will  see  to 
its  safe  and  satisfactory  disposal.  But 
you  may  not  become  a religious  in 
Ireland — ” 

“I  wish  only  to  leave  the  distracted 
country  forever  and  devote  my  life  to 
God,”  sobbed  Christine. 

“You,  Father  James — to  your  protec- 
tion I commend  her.  You  will  see  to 
her,  and  the  consummation  of  her 
wishes.  Some  place  on  the  Continent 
you  will  find  her  a community  of  Irish 
nuns.” 

“There  is  one  in  Paris,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  King  Louis,  endowed  by  Irish 
nobles,”  said  the  priest. 

“I  leave  the  rest  to  you,  my  lad.  I 
know  you  will  not  forsake  her,”  faintly 
smiled  the  sick  man. 

“’Tis  a sacred  trust  and  I will  be  loyal 
to  it,  so  help  me  God!”  protested  the 
priest  with  fervor. 

“Then,  I die  happy,”  sighed  the 
weary  baronet.  “But  one  thing  more — 
to  fulfil  your  promise,  you  must  leave 
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Ireland  at  once.  Your  life  is  in  con- 
stant peril  here.  And,  think  you,  what 
would  become  of  my  darling  if  you,  her 
protector,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  persecutors?  For  her  sake,  then, 
and  until  you  are  safely  embarked  for 
France,  you  must  run  no  unnecessary 
risk.  The  obligation  you  have  taken 
upon  yourself  implies  extraordinary  pre- 
caution on  your  part  to  avoid  arrest 
while  you  are  in  Ireland.  I know  that 
you  carry  your  life  in  your  hands  every 
hour  you  are  here,  so  you  must  promise 
to  be  careful.” 

‘T  promise,”  said  the  priest. 

“I  know,  too,  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
souls  and  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
ministry  the  priest  is  willing  to  brave 
every  danger.  But,  once  again,  until 
you  have  discharged  your  obligation  to 
my  daughter,  you  must  not  be  over- 
zealous.” 


“If  I am  remiss  now,  for  your  daugh- 
ter’s sake,  God  will  overlook  my  failings. 
You  have  imposed  on  me  a holy  trust 
and  God  will  help  me,  in  my  weakness, 
to  discharge  it.  Some  day,  if  it  be  His 
will,  I may  return  to  Ireland  to  com- 
plete my  ministry.  But  now — ” 

“Thanks,  a thousand  thanks,  my  lad,” 
murmured  the  baronet,  his  fingers  press- 
ing feebly  on  his  nephew's  hand.  “And 
now,  Father  James,  I am  ready  for  your 
sacred  offices.” 

When  the  windows  began  to  glow  in, 
the  rising  dawn  and  the  birds  were  twit- 
tering in  the  park,  Sir  Lucas  Taaffe,  with 
Christine,  Father  James  and  the  ser- 
vants of  his  household  kneeling  about 
him,  feebly  closed  his  eyes,  the  “Mise- 
rere mei,  Domine !”  of  the  priest  sound- 
ing an  assurance  of  divine  mercy  in 
his  ears. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Faith 


By  Anna  Louise  Shafer 

Where  wingeth  thou  thy  gladsome  flight, 

0 bird  of  a summer  day? 

“Life's  span  is  s&ort,  my  songs  unsung, 

1 must  away,  away.” 

Drop  from  thy  soaring  wing  a quill, 

O daring  one,  I pray, 

Dipped  deep  in  the  joy  that  makes  thee  glad, — 
Thy  flight  so  long  canst  stay? 

For  I would  *tell  why  thou’rt  so  glad, 

Thy  joy  is  so  secure, 

It  raiseth  thee  where  we  cannot  gaze — 

To  heaven’s  love-guarded  door. 


“'Tis  faith.”  Ah,  yes,  not  one  shall  fall 
Beyond  His  loving  ken. 

Thy  flight,  sweet  bird,  has  shown  a trust 
Past  the  wavering  faith  of  men. 
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By  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


F the  United  States  navy  can- 
not show  so  large  a percentage 
of  converts  as  the  army,  it  yet 
has  given  us  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  while  the  convert  rel- 
atives of  naval  officers  are  legion. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  navy,  with 
Commodore  Barry,  to  our  own  day 
there  has  been  a constant  stream  of 
conversions  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Commo- 
dore Barry’s  two  wives  were  converts, 
the  second  Mrs.  Barry  being  a grand- 
daughter of  John  Austin,  who  came  over 
with  William  Penn.  Mrs.  Barry  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Austin,  with  other 
ladies  of  Philadelphia,  made  and  pre- 
sented to  Paul  Jones  the  flag  of  the 
“Bon  Homme  Richard.” 

Old  Commodore  Jacob  Jones  saw  his 
entire  family  pass  over  into  the  good 
Ship  of  the  Fisherman,  and  the  greatest 
grief  of  his  long  life  was  when  he  stood 
over  the  open  grave  of  his  dearly  be- 
loved daughter,  the  saintly  Sister  Mary 
Stanislaus,  of  the  sisters  of  the  Visita- 
tion, Georgetown.  Sister  “Stannie,”  as 
she  is  affectionately  called,  was  a beau- 
tiful character,  and  the  example  of  her 
holy  life  was  the  means  of  bringing  into 
the  Church  her  brother,  Lieutenant 
Jones,  and  his  son,  also  a lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  her  sister  Emily  and  her  two 
nephews,  one  of  whom  became  a priest. 

Commodore  Theodore  Hunt,  who 
served  under  Bainbridge  in  Tripoli,  was 
another  early  convert.  He  was  a cou- 
sin of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  is  re- 
membered as  a man  of  great  ability  and 
blameless  life. 

Looking  over  the  roll,  we  find  among 
the  passengers  in  St.  Peter’s  ship  two 
great-grandsons  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
— Rear-Admiral  Andrew  Allen  Harwood 
and  Commodore  Bache. 


Rear-Admiral  Harwood  first  served 
under  Porter,  and  was  the  special  mes- 
senger to  bring  to  the  United  States  the 
ratified  treaty  with  Naples.  He  held 
various  important  positions  in  the  navy, 
such  as  commander  of  the  “Cumber- 
land,” of  the  Mediterranean  squadron ; 
Inspector  of  Ordnance,  and  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography. 
During  the  Civil  War  Harwood  was 
commandant  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and 
secretary  of  the  Light  House  Board. 
His  volume  entitled  “Law  and  Practice 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Courts-Martial”  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  still  on  this  spe- 
cial subject.  Mrs.  Harwood,  who  pre- 
ceded her  husband  into  the  Church,  was 
a daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Luce,U.S.N. 

We  have  spoken  of  Commodore 
Bache  In  “Convert  Sons  of  Kenyon.” 

Years  ago,  and  perhaps  to-day,  a very 
popular  book  in  naval  circles  was  “From 
Reefer  to  Rear-Admiral,”  narrating  the 
various  steps  by  which  Benjamin  F. 
Sands  rose  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  that 
of  a distinguished  naval  commander. 

Rear-Admiral  Sands  saw  service  as 
early  as  the  Mexican  War;  and  he  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  also  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  for  years  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washing- 
ton. After  his  conversion  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  Admiral  Sands  edified  all  who 
knew  him  by  his  childlike  faith  and 
strict  observance  of  his  religion.  His 
son,  the  present  Rear-Admiral  Sands,  is 
a worthy  son  of  a worthy  father. 

Rear-Admiral  Selfridge  and  Rear-Ad- 
miral Beaumont  are  two  more  heroes  of 
the  Civil  War  who  became  Catholics. 
Beaumont  was  commander  of  the  “Ar- 
oostock,”  of  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, at  Ft.  Darling,  of  a monitor  on  at- 
tacks on  Charleston  harbor  and  Fort 
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Fisher,  while  he  later  commanded  the 
“Mackinaw/’ 

Another  hero  of  the  Civil  War,  who 
was  converted  through  the  example  of 
his  wife,  a daughter  of  Admiral  Sands, 
was  Rear-Admiral  Samuel  Rhodes 
Franklin,  a younger  brother  of  General 
Franklin,  U.  S.  A..  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  and  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. He  took  part  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  for 
a time  in  Brazil.  On  his  return  to  the 


REAR-ADMIRAL  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  N. 

United  States  Admiral  Franklin  was  for 
sonic  years  instructor  at  Annapolis. 

He  was  with  Admiral  Thatcher  in  the 
operations  against  Mobile,  and  was  the 
naval  representative  at  the  surrender  of 
that  city.  Among  the  ships  commanded 
bv  him  were  the  “Saginaw,”  the  “Mo- 
hican” and  the  “Franklin.”  After  the 
war  Franklin  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Board  of  Naval  Examiners.  Later 
on  he  commanded  the  European  sta- 
tion, and  on  his  returrj  to  the  United 


States  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
But  he  did  not  retire  from  active  life,  for 
shortly  after  coming  home  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  International  Marine  Congress 
which  assembled  in  Washington  in  1889, 
and  presided  over  that  body.  He  was 
also  a delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
universal  prime  meridian. 

Admiral  Franklin  was  the  author  of  a 
book  of  recollections,  in  which,  among 
many  other  interesting  items,  he  tells  us 
of  his  reception  of  holy  communion  from 
the  hands  of  the  late  Pope  Leo. 

Rear-Admiral  Augustus  Henry  Kilty 
was  converted  by  the  Sisters  while  in  a 
hospital.  Admiral  Kilty  was  born 
at  Annapolis  in  1807,  and  entered 
the  navy  as  a midshipman  on  July  4, 
1821,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
He  was  a nephew  of  Hon.  William 
Kilty,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  who  was  after- 
wards made  Chancellor  of  Maryland. 

Kilty's  record  in  the  naval  service  was 
most  honorable,  though  uneventful,  un- 
til the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  When 
the  Southern  States  seceded  he  was  in 
command  of  the  naval  station  at  Balti- 
more, and  his  patriotism  was  proved  to 
be  as  true  as  steel  during  the  critical 
moments  when  Baltimore  witnessed 
many  bloody  scenes.  • The  mob  de- 
manded that  the  flag  floating  over  the 
naval  office  be  hauled  down,  but  Ad- 
miral Kilty,  who  was  almost  alone, 
firmly  refused,  and  Old  Glory  proudly 
floated  until  it  was  taken  down  by  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
talking  of  this  affair  afterward  with  an 
old  friend,  Kilty  said  that  he  was  ready 
to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  dared  to  touch  the  flag,  though  he 
would  have  had  to  die  for  it ; but  he  was 
much  gratified  when  the  flag  was  or- 
dered down.  His  services  during  the 
war  were  most  gallant  and  valuable  to 
the  Union.  He  was  wounded  during  an 
engagement  on  the  Red  River  with  the 
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rebel  commander,  Fry.  Kilty  captured 
Fry,  and  the  two  commanders,  who  were 
both  seriously  wodnded,  lay  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Federal  gunboat.  Kilty’s 
attention  to  his  wounded  enemy  showed 
the  magnanimity  of  a true  and  brave 
sailor,  and  was  one  of  those  incidents 
which  partly  relieve  the  horrors  of  war. 
It  was  while  Kilty  and  Fry  were  being 
nursed  by  the  Sisters  that  the  grace  of 
conversion  came  to  both.  Fry  is  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  captured  with 
a party  of  filibusters  on  the  steamer 
“Virginius,”  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
shot  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  SANDS,  U.  S.  N. 

Admiral  Kilty’s  last  command  was  the 
“Roanoke.”  Afterwards  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
and  was  subsequently  retired.  His 
actual  rank  was  that  of  commodore,  but 
he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral, conferred  by  President  Grant  as 
a recognition  of  his  meritorious  service. 
After  his  retirement  he  made  his  home 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1879.  He  was  never  married,  the  duties 
of  his  household  having  been  performed 
by  his  nieces.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a sincere  Catholic,  comforted  and  sus- 


tained by  the  sacraments  of  Holy 
Church.  An  old  friend  of  the  Admiral, 
in  speaking  of  his  death,  remarked,  “A 
nobler  soul  never  went  to  God.” 

Commodore  John  Guest,  who  com- 
manded the  “Owasco,”  of  Porter’s  mor- 
tar fleet  during  the  Civil  War,  was  still 
another  recruit  to  Rpme,  as  were  Rear- 
Admirals  Kirkland  and  Ammen. 

Captain  James  Harman  Ward,  hero 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  first  naval 
officer  killed  in  the  Civil  War  (at  Mathias 
Point,  Va.),  was  also  a,  convert. 

In  the  year  1866  occurred  the  conver- 
sion of  a soldier  of  fortune  whose  life 
would  make  an  interesting  story  if  pro- 
perly told — Rear-Admiral  William 

Theodore  de  Rohan.  He  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  the  son 
of  a Swedish  nobleman. 

Owing  to  a misunderstanding  with  his 
brother,  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  he 
gave  up  his  father’s  name  and  assumed 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother — De 
Rohan.  While  still  a young  man  he 
wandered  over  Europe,  and  meeting 
there  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Leaving  the  Turks, 
he  went  with  Garibaldi  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  that  brought  that  country 
independence.  From  the  Argentine 
Republic  this  restless  soul  passed  over 
to  Chili,  where  he  rose  to  be  Admiral- 
in-chief  of  the  Chilian  navy. 

When  his  old  friend  Garibaldi  began 
his  Italian  campaign,  De  Rohan  hurried 
over  to  help  him  at  the  same  time  that 
another  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a son 
of  West  Point,  Washington  Tevis,  was 
offering  to  raise  a company  to  defend 
the  Pope’s  dominions.  Not  only  was 
De  Rohan  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Italian  navy,  but,  collecting  all  the 
money  he  could  spare,  he  bought  three 
steamers,  the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  fleet. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  De  Rohan 
commanded  the  water  forces  and  super- 
vised the  artillery. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  RAMSAY,  U.  S.  N. 

. I 

From  Italy  he  visited  England,  and 
was  commissioned  a commander  by  the 
British  Admiralty  Board.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  De  Rohan  was 
most  anxious  to  fight  for  the  Union, 
but  fear  of  being  placed  under  his 
brother’s  command  kept  him  from  offer- 
ing his  services  to  his  country.  His 

zeal  in  the  cause  of  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  ruined  him  financially,  and 
on  making  application  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.  to  reimburse  him,  that 
bogus  hero  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  In  his  poverty  and 
trials  he  turned  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
our  only  solace  when  all  else  fails. 
Like  all  the  Italian  sympathizers,  De 
Rohan  had  been  an  enthusiastic  Free- 
mason. 

Several  months  ago  there  was  much 
written  in  the  English  and  American 
papers  concerning  the  sale  of  the  alleged 
flag  carried  on  the  “Chesapeake,”  the 
ship  commanded  by  “Dont-give-up-the- 
Ship”  Lawrence. 

It  may  interest  many  to  be  told  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Kip,  grandson  of  the 
Protestant  Bishop  Kip,  of  California, 


is  a collateral  descendant  of  Commander 
Lawrence,  his  grandmother  being  Law- 
rence’s sister.  Mr  Kip  became  a 
Catholic  in  1892.  He  seems  to  be  well- 
provided  with  noted  relatives,  for  be- 
sides the  one  mentioned,  he  is  a 
cousin  of  the  late  noted  hater  of  Rome, 
Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe,  and  ex-Pres- 
ident  Cleveland,  while  his  grandfather 
was  a half-brother  of  the  late  E.  C. 
Stedman. 

The  wife  of  the  late  General  di  Cesnola, 
of  New  York,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Savage  ^re  converts  from  the  family 
of  another  famous  American ; their 
grandfather,  Captain  S.  C.  Reid, 
commanded  the  privateer  “General 
Armstrong”  against  the  British  in  1814, 
and  was  the  original  designer  of  the 
American  flag. 

Other  convert  sons  of  the  navy  are: 
Captain  Long,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  “Ohio,” 
who  entered  the  Church  many  years 
ago;  Commander  Lowe,  son-in-law  of 
Richard  Storrs  Willis;  Dr.  George  W. 
Wood,  U.  S.  N. : Lieutenant  James  H. 
Turner,  of  the  Alaska  squadron;  Cap- 
tains Boyard  and  Browne;  Dr.  John  M. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  EMORY,  U.  S.  N. 
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Bigelow ; William  Oswald  Dundas,  C. 
S.  A. ; Captain  F.  H.  Gerdes,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Nicholson. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  convert 
relatives  of  naval  officers  we  would  be 
obliged  to  use  the  entire  magazine,  and 
so  we  mention  only  a few  of  those,  be- 
longing to  the  families  of  non-Catholic 
commanders,  who  have  joined  the 
Catholic  communion.  Among  others 
were  the  wives  of  Rear-Admirals 
Dewey,  Boggs,  Dahlgren,  and  the 
widow  of  Commodore  Decatur;  the 
daughters  of  Rear-Admirals  Claxton, 
Abbott,  Baldwin,  De  Camp,  Febiger, 
Luce,  Joseph  Smith,  Macdougall ; Com- 
modores Sloat,  Truxton,  Porter,  Shub- 
rick,  Bullus,  and  Captain  Churchill ; 
the  granddaughter  of  Commodore 
Perry ; the  sisters  of  Rear-Admirals 
Davis,  Hoff  and  Macomb ; the  sons  of 
Commodore  Dallas  and  Captain  Church- 
ill; the  sister-in-law  and  niece  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley,  the  brother  of  Commo- 
dore Dale,  and  a host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  late  Hon.  W. 
H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Garfield,  is  also  a convert. 

The  living  convert  officers  of  the  navy 
are : Rear-Admiral  Francis  Monroe 


Ramsay,  retired,  son  of  General  George 
D.  Ramsay,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance ; and  Rear-Admiral  William  H. 
Emory. 

Admiral  Ramsay  is  a graduate  of 
Annapolis,  and  has  had  a distinguished 
career  as  a commander.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Schley  Inquiry  Board, 
and  has  filled  many  other  positions  of 
trust  since  his  retirement.  Admiral 
Ramsay  is  a son-in-law  of  the  late 
General  MacMahon  of  New  York. 

Rear-Admiral  William  H.  Emory  is 
at  present  much  in  the  public  eye  as  the 
commander  of  the  second  division  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet,  now  b?ck  from  its 
long  cruise  under  Evans. 

Admiral  Emory's  flagship,  the 
“Louisiana/'  is  one  of  the  largest  battle- 
ships of  our  navy.  This  gallant  naval 
officer  comes  from  the  family  of  the 
Methodist  Bishop  Emory,  while  Mrs. 
Emory,  his  wife,  is  a daughter  of  an- 
other well-known  American  convert, 
Richard  Storrs  Willis.  Admiral  Em- 
ory, it  may  be  recalled,  brought  to  this 
country  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
Archbishop  Seghers. 

“Fighting  Bob"  Evans'  family  is 
Catholic  born,  as  are  many  other 
families  of  naval  officials. 


A Little  Cinderella. 


By  EDITH  TATUM 


UDOLPH  GILTNER  wan- 
dered aimlessly  up  and  down 
the  rose-bordered  paths  of  the 
small  park  surrounding  the 
Confederate  monument ; he  paused  oc- 
casionally to  examine  a rose  of  unusual 
beauty ; he  read  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  several  times,  and  every  few 
minutes  lie  glanced  across  the  narrow 
street  to  the  big  brick  school  building 
iust  opposite  the  park. 


The  glorious  Southern  spring  had 
returned  to  gladden  the  earth ; all 
around  were  singing  birds,  fresh, 
sweet  odors,  and  a wealth  of  del- 
icate colors.  The  old  gentleman 
congratulated  himself  that  he  was 
safely  away  from  the  bitter  New 
England  winds.  All  his  thoughts  were 
not  devoted  to  the  weather,  however, 
for  he  consulted  his  watch  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time. 
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“They  are  keeping  her  late  to-day,” 
he  said  to  himself,  with  another  restless 
glance  across  the  street.  And  just  then 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  three  little 
boys,  book-satchels  in  hand,  rushed  out 
with  shrill  shouts  of  delight  at  their  free- 
dom. He  began  to  walk  more  slowly, 
his  gaze  intent  upon  the  door. 

In  a few  minutes  it  opened  again  and 
a girl  in  a shabby  brown  suit  came  out 
and  down  the  steps  with  lagging  feet ; 
she  stopped  hesitatingly  on  the  last  step 
and  stood  looking  down  the  street,  ab- 
sently drawing  on  her  gloves.  She  was 
very  dovely,  in  an  odd,  indefinite  way, 
and  the  picture  she  made  was  charming, 
but  her  very  attitude,  the  poise  of  her 
small  head,  betokened  weariness  and  de- 
jection ; and  the  pallor  of  her  face 
seemed  accentuated  by  heavy  shadows 
underneath  her  eyes.  Then  suddenly 
her  whole  expression  changed ; she 
flushed  rosy  red,  a decided  frown  ap- 
peared between  her  straight  black 
brows,  and  she  held  herself  very  erect, 
with  head  well  up. 

The  old  man  in  the  little  park,  watch- 
ing her  with  the  keen  interest  of  one 
who  seeks  to  lose  himself  for  a time  in 
the  lives  of  others,  saw  the  sudden 
change  and  its  cause — a young  couple 
walking  leisurely  by  the  schoolhouse. 

The  girl,  a blonde,  dressed  richly  and 
becomingly  in  blue  silk,  was  laughing 
and  talking  vivaciously,  giving  the  man 
at  her  side  frequent  coquettish  glances 
with  her  long-lashed  light-blue  eyes.  He 
was  tall  and  broad-shouldered  with  a 
fine,  strong  face — a man  whom  strangers 
turned  to  look  at  a second  time.  He 
lifted  his  hat  gravely  to  the  shabby  little 
figure  on  the  schoolhouse  steps,  but  his 
companion  was  too  engrossed  even  to 
see  her. 

As  they  passed  on,  the  girl  remained 
motionless  looking  after  them — and 
Rudolph  Giltner  looked  at  her.  He  saw 


the  flush  fade,  the  frown  disappear  and 
the  mouth  droop  pathetically ; it  occurred 
to  him  with  something  of  a shock  how 
thin  and  frail,  how  like  a child  she  was. 

. “Ah,  I have  made  a discovery !”  he 
said  to  himself  with  satisfaction.  “If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  is  the  young  man 
I have  heard  spoken  of  as  one  Everette 
Chanslor,  who  has  but  recently  returned 
from  studying  in  Europe — the  dashing 
blonde  is  the  wealthy  Miss  Greer.  So, 
my  little  friend,  I seem  to  have  stumbled 
upon  your  secret.  Well,  well ! I had 
not  guessed  this — now  in  the  future  I 
shall  observe  this  drama  closely.  I hope 
it  is  not  destined  to  develop  into  tragedy, 
you  poor  little  Brownie !” 

The  girl  was  crossing  the  street  now, 
still  defiantly  erect  and  carrying  her 
head  like  a spirited  colt.  The  very 
bravery  of  her  appearance  appealed  to 
him,  and  a kind  smile  crept  into  his  eyes 
and  curved  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Their  glances  met,  and  her  emotional 
face  responded  to  the  benignity  of  his 
with  such  a frank,  sweet  smile  and 
bright  “Good  afternoon  !”  that  it  warmed 
his  heart  and  made  him  feel  less  like  a 
stranger  in  a strange  land. 

One  wet  day,  several  weeks  before, 
he  had  turned  a corner,  his  umbrella 
held  low  to  keep  off  the  driving  rain, 
and  had  run  into  her.  She  had  re- 
sponded to  his  profuse  apologies  with  a 
graciousness  that  pleased  him,  and  since 
then  whenever  they  met  she  would 
always  speak  to  him.  So  he  grew  inter- 
ested in  her  and  began  to  watch  for  her, 
and  found  the  day  empty  and  toneless  if 
he  failed  to  meet  her  and  receive  the 
bright  greeting  she  never  withheld.  By 
inquiring  at  the  Hotel  he  found  out 
that  her  name  was  Allison  Dale,  and 
that  by  teaching  in  the  school  she 
assisted  her  'invalid  mother  in  the 
support  of  her  younger  sister  and  two 
small  brothers. 
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It  was  about  two  \yeeks  after  he  first 
saw  Allison  that  he  held  any  conversa- 
tion with  her.  He  had  taken  his  usual 
morning  walk  and  was  on  his  way  home 
when  he  saw  her  working  in  her  tiny 
rose  garden.  It  was  Saturday,  and  she 
wore  a blue  cotton  house  dress,  old,  and 
faded  by  frequent  washing;  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  exercise  and  the  wind  had 
roughened  her  curly  brown  hair.  She 
looked  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  any  rose 
in  her  garden  and  the  old  man  stopped 
to  enjoy  the  picture  she  made. 

“Good  morning,”  she  said,  glancing 
lip  and  seeing  him ; “it  is  new  to  you 
to  see  such  roses  at  this  season,  is  it 
not?”  She  indicated  with  an  earth- 
stained  hand  a bunch  of  exquisite  La 
France  buds,  half-blown. 

“We  never  have  roses  like  those  in 
the  open  at  any  season,”  he  admitted; 
“but  isn't  it  unusually  early,  even  here?” 

“Yes,  rather,”  she  laughed,  “though  I 
don't  like  to  own  it.  Spring  is  quite 
early  this  year.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  that  handsome 
red  fellow  over  there?”  he  asked,  point- 
ing with  his  cane  to  the  other  side  of  the 
garden. 

“That?  Oh,  that  is  a Meteor;  here, 
take  it  home  with  you.”  And  she 
brought  it  to  the  fence  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  he  said, 
earnestly.  “It  has  been  many  a year 
since  I have  had  a rose  given  me.” 

Absently  he  turned  away,  the  rose 
and  its  perfume  carrying  him  back  to 
the  misty  land  of  memory — a land  that 
held  for  him  both  joy  and  pain. 

Rudolph  Giltner,  retired  financier  and 
banker,  being  ordered  South  for  the 
winter  by  his  dictatorial  physician,  had 
decided  to  select  some  quiet  town,  un- 
known as  a winter  resort  and  unfre- 
quented bv  Northern  tourists.  So,  go- 
|pg  to  several  places  in  that  section  of 


the  South  recommended  to  him,  he 
finally  selected  Summerville,  and  settled 
himself  comfortably  for  the  winter  at  its 
one  old-fashioned  hotel. 

A tragedy  in  his  early  manhood  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  drawing  himself 
away  from  his  family,  of  whom  none 
were  now  left  except  a sister — a fash- 
ionable New  York  woman  with  two 
ultra-fashionable  daughters.  Under  a 
reticent,  seemingly  selfish  exterior  he 
possessed  a heart  hunger,  a longing  for 
something — he  scarcely  knew  what — 
that  would  have  profoundly  astonished 
those  acquainted  with  him.  For  years 
he  had  found  in  his  Wall  Street  office 
sufficient  interest  and  occupation  to  fill 
his  life,  but  a lonely,  loveless  old  age  had 
come  upon  him  and  everything  was 
changed. 

And  now  that  he  had  discovered  this 
little  romance,  it  deepened  his  already 
awakened  interest  in  the  girl  and  gave 
a zest  to  his  life.  The  radiance  of  the 
smile  she  had  just  given  him  still 
warmed  his  heart  and  made  him  wish  for 
some  way  to  help  her.  But  next  day 
when  he  met  her  she  looked  very  little 
in  need  of  help,  for  she  was  dancing 
along  like  a mote  in  a sunbeam — or  like 
the  very  sunbeam’s  self — her  vivid  face, 
her  whole  being,  radiating  happiness  and 
youth. 

At  sight  of  him  her  red  lips  parted  in 
a most  enchanting  smild  and  her  eyes 
brimmed  with  gladness. 

“Think !”  she  cried,  shaking  a small 
finger  at  him,  “I'm  going  to  a party !” 
“You  don't  say  so!”  he  exclaimed, 
feigning  breathless  astonishment ; “how? 
when?  where?” 

She  laughed  deliciously. 

“Well,  you  see,”  she  explained,  “it  is 
the  very  first  party  I have  been  to  in 
more  than  three  years!  Estelle  Faver- 
sham  is  giving  it,  and  Fm  going  with — ” 
There  was  a pause. 
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“Well?”  he  interrogated,  amusedly. 

Her  color  deepened  and  paled  with 
the  beating  of  her  heart. 

“Oh,  I can’t  tell  you,”  she  said  whim- 
sically. “You’ll  see  to-night.” 

And  he  did  see.  Estelle  Faversham 
lived  at  the  hotel  and  the  party  was 
there.  The  night  being  pleasant,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  veranda  that 
ran  the  length  of  the  parlors  and  dining- 
room, and  through  the  open  windows 
he  had  a good  view  of  everything  within. 
He  saw  Allison  come  in  with  Everette 
Chanslor,  and  he  wondered  what  had 
dimmed  her  radiant  loveliness  of  the 
afternoon.  She  reminded  him  of  days 
when  he  had  watched  the  sun  rise  clear 
with  glorious  promise,  and  immediately 
thereafter  a gray  mist  had  come  creep- 
ing over  the  sky.  However,  a conversa- 
tion overheard  as  he  passed  an  open 
window  partly  explained  the  change. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that 
dress  Allison  Dale  has  on?”  remarked 
a penetrating  feminine  voice. 

“Never!”  responded  another.  “It 
positively  looks  as  though  it  had  come 
out  of  the  ark.” 

“I’d  stay  at  home  before  I would  go 
anywhere  looking  so  dowdy  and 
shabby,”  continued  the  first  voice.  “I 
know  Everette  Chanslor  feels  mortified 
to  death — he  is  so  particular,  and  so 
sensitive!  Doesn’t  Lillian  Greer  look 
like  a perfect  dream?” 

“Lovely !” 

Rudolph  Giltner  continued  strolling 
up  and  down,  many  new  and  strange 
thoughts  crowding  to  his  mind.  Every 
little  while  he  paused  to  look  through 
the  windows  at  the  picturesque  scene ; 
It  was  like  a play,  and  he  followed  each 
act  with  absorbing  interest. 

Everette  Chanslor  was  with  Lillian 
Greer  now,  and  she  was  exerting  all  her 
powers  of  fascination  to  chain  him  to 
her  side. 


For  some  days  after  this  event,  the  old 
gentleman  fancied  that  Allison’s  step 
was  listless  and  her  whole  manner  more 
than  usually  subdued.  Then  one  after- 
noon he  met  her  almost  at  her  gate; 
that  she  had  been  crying  was  very  evi- 
dent, and  her  efforts  to  hide  it  were 
pathetic. 

“Well?”  he  said,  with  a quizzical  light 
in  his  eyes,  as  he  halted  in  front  of  her. 

“Well?”  she  responded,  trying  to 
smile  up  at  him. 

“Am  I to  see  you  at  the  musicale  the 
young  men  are  to  give  at  the  hotel  to- 
morrow night?” 

“No,”  she  said  shortly,  dropping  her 
eyes  to  hide  the  tears. 

“Tell  me  why?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  know  why,”  he  persisted.  “I  saw 
you  standing  there  the  other  night — 
and  you,  too,  overheard  what  those  girls 
said  about  your  dress.” 

“Don’t !”  she  half-sobbed. 

“But  listen  to  me — why  should  you 
let  anything  like  that  spoil  your  innocent 
girlish  pleasure?  It  is  your  duty  to  get 
and  to  dispense  again  all  the  happiness 
and  sunshine  you  can.  After  all  it  isn’t 
your  dress  that  counts,  but  your  sweet, 
bright  face.  Are  you  going  to  let  a 
little  thing  like  that  down  you?” 

Allison’s  cheeks  flushed  in  her  com- 
plete understanding  of  him,  and  she  held 
up  her  head  proudly. 

“I  had  thought  you  braver  than  that,” 
he  continued,  following  up  his  advan- 
tage. “Promise  me  that  you  will  go.” 

“It’s  too  late  now;  I’ve  decided.” 
But  her  voice  faltered  a little. 

“Too  late?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  just  sent  Mr.  Chanslor  a 
note  telling  him  I couldn’t  go  with  him.” 

“Ah,  you  see  the  dress  didn’t  trou- 
ble him.” 

“Yes,  but — ” a sob  choked  her — “I 
won’t  let  him  feel  sorry  for  me!”  she 
burst  out  defiantly. 
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“Then  hold  up  your  head  and  go  and 
enjoy  yourself.  Will  you?” 

She  nodded  her  head. 

“Then  it’s  a bargain.  But  who  will 
take  you?” 

“Oh,  Jerre,  my  little  brother.” 

“Well,  I shall  count  on  seeing  you 
there,  and  of  being  proud  of  you,  too. 
Good-bye.” 

The  night  of  the  musicale  Rudolph 
Giltner  stayed  out  on  the  veranda  to 
watch  the  development  of  this  little 
drama,  so  filled  with  human  interest. 
He  saw  the  arrivals — the  girls  in  their 
pretty  evening  dresses,  laughing  and 
gay.  Everette  Chanslor  came  with  Miss 
Greer — gorgeous  in  red  crepe  de  chine — 
hanging  on  his  arm.  Then  he  began  to 
grow  uneasy  for  the  success  of  his  little 
play — the  star  actress  was  late.  The 
guests  had  all  gathered  and  the  music 
had  begun  before  he  saw  her  hurrying 
up  the  hall  alone. 

With  an  eagerness  quite  new  to  him, 
he  placed  himself  at  a window  com- 
manding a good  view  of  the  interior,  and 
he  enjoyed  her  entrance  with  a zest  that 
was  almost  boyish.  She  came  in  alone 
and  stood  just  inside  the  door,  and  she 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a little  fairy 
princess.  Her  dress — the  most  exquis- 
ite ever  seen  in  Summerville — was  white 
and  trimmed  in  real  lace,  and  seemed  to 
cling  about  her  dainty  figure  lovingly. 
Tiny  white  shoes  peeped  out  from  under 
the  profusion  of  lace,  while  long  white 
gloves  covered  her  small  hands  and 
brown  arms.  Her  soft  dark  curls  were 
arranged  becomingly  high  on  her  proud 
little  head ; the  rich  color  in  lips  and 
cheeks  shone  young  and  warm,  and  her 
gray  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement  and 
happiness. 

Could  any  girl  be  more  lovely?  The 
old  man  at  the  window  thought  not,  and 
he  chuckled  with  delight  at  the  different 
faces,  expressive  of  wonder  and  admira- 


tion. A little  longer  he  watched,  then 
with  a sigh  of  content  he  found  a chair, 
lighted  a cigar  and  sat  smoking  and 
dreaming.  But  after  a while,  when  the 
cigar  was  gone  and  the  dreams — reach- 
ing back  into  his  youth — had  become  too 
poignantly  sweet,  he  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window ; but  he  could  see  nothing 
of  Allison,  so  he  walked  on  down  the 
veranda. 

Suddenly  he  came  upon  them  where 
a rose  vine  made  a shadow  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  floor.  When  they  saw  him 
they  started  and  Allison  ran  to  meet  him. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Giltner,  look  at  me — look 
at  me!  Am  I not  beautiful?”  her  clear, 
girlish  voice  thrilled  with  eagerness. 
She  caught  his  hands  in  both  her  own, 
her  sentences  crowding  upon  each  other 
in  her  excitement.  “Such  a wonderful 
thing  happened  to  me  to-day.  I was 
getting  out  my  old  dress  to  wear  when 
the  door-bell  rang,  and  it  was  the  ex- 
pressman with  a great  big  box  addressed 
to  ‘Miss  Allison  Mary  Dale'  and — now 
listen ! It  had  in  it  this” — with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture  indicating  her  dress” — 
“a  beautiful  street  suit  and  a perfect 
love  of  a tea-gown — and  there  were 
gloves,  shoes,  and,  oh,  such  heaps  of 
pretty  things!  Wasn't  it  wonderful?” 

“It  was,  indeed,”  responded  the  old 
hypocrite;  “but  you  haven’t  told  me 
who  sent  them.” 

“But  that's  just  it!’'  Allison  cried  ex- 
citedly. “I  don’t  know  myself!  That 
it  came  from  New  York  is  all  I know,  or 
can  even  guess.  But  whoever  it  was,  I 
just  love  her!” 

“Perhaps  it  was  *your  Fairy  God- 
mother, little  Cinderella.” 

“Oh,  but  I haven’t  one.  No,  I’ve 
thought  and  thought,  and  I only  get 
more  puzzled.” 

“But  she  will  not  believe  that  I loved 
her  just  as  dearly  in  her  old  dress  as  I 
do  in  this,”  put  in  Everette  Chanslor’s 
deep  voice.  He  came  and  stood  by  her 
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side,  quietly  taking  her  arm  with  a 
proprietary  air. 

With  a shy  laugh  she  looked  up  at 
him.  “You  might  never  have  realized 
that  you  loved  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  dress,"  she  persisted,  half  in  jest 
and  half  serious. 

“Oh,  it  was  there.  I was  sure  to  have 
discovered  it  sooner  or  later.  But  she 
is  the  loveliest  girl  on  earth  to-night, 
is  she  not,  Mr.  Giltner?" 


“Indeed  she  is,"  the  old  man  re- 
sponded, raising  her  hand  in  courtly 
fashion  to  his  lips,  “and  you  are  the 
luckiest  man.  You  two  have  found  a 
treasure  that  is  of  inestimable  value — a 
jewel  above  price." 

With  misty  eyes  he  turned  away.  The 
curtain  had  fallen  and  the  drama  had 
ended  just  as  he  would  have  it,  and  in 
some  strange  way  he  felt  happier  than 
he  had  in  years. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MAN 

From  the  Latin  of  Alain  de  L’Isle  (born  about  1128,  died  in  1203),  preserving 

the  meter  of  the  original 

Translated  by  D.  J.  DONAHOE 

Otnnis  Mundi  Creatura 

In  this  world  each  mortal  creature 
Shows  our  life  in  form  and  feature, 

From  the  very  dawn  of  birth ; 

Even  as  in  a mirror  showeth 
How  the  man  appeareth,  groweth, 

And  his  sad  return  to  earth. 

Lo,  the  rose  in  spring  arises 
Till  her  splendid  glow  surprises ; 

In  her  charm  a lesson  lies; 

Out  of  silent  gloom  she  cometh, 

Bursts  the  tender  bud  and  bloometh ; 

Then  at  evening  sinks  and  dies. 

So  all  flowers,  their  sweets  exhaling, 

Fail  and  faint,  their  beauty  paling, 

Dying  while  they  seek  the  light ; 

Like  the  flowers,  both  youth  and  maiden 
Rise  ai*id  shine  and  fall,  o’erladen 
By  the  burden  and  the  blight. 

In  the  spring  of  life,  our  morning, 

Joys  are  born,  the  hour  adorning; 

Like  the  rose  we  rise  and  bloom ; 
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Ah ! how  soon  the  sunny  splendor 
Fades  awav,  while  twilight  tender 
Closes  o’er  us  in  the  tomb. 

In  his  highest  glow  and  glory 
Man’s  estate  is  transitory; 

Speeds  the  hour  and  comes  decay ; 
Dead  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  blighted, 
Day  is  done,  and  man,  benighted, 

Falls  and  changes  into  clay. 

Life  is  all  a road  of  danger, 

Man,  therein,  a passing  stranger 
Hastening  onward  to  the  grave ; 

Like  the  grass  upon  the  meadow, 

Like  the  day  that  dies  in  shadow, 

Or  the  stream  in  ocean’s  wave. 

Death  is  with  us  at  the  starting 
Of  our  journey : at  the  parting 
We  behold  his  sullen  face; 

Still  we  bow  beneath  his  burden ; 

Grief  and  labor  are  the  guerdon 
He  awards  us  in  the  race. 

See  thy  state,  O Man,  and  wonder! 
Learn  the  law  thou  livest  under; 

But  be  also  swift  to  scan 
These  great  ends  of  thy  creation, — 
Simple  faith,  thy  own  salvation, 

And  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

Give  no  reign  to  guilt  or  languor, 

Curb  thy  will,  refrain  from  anger, 

And  let  pride  assume  no  sway; 

And  O God  of  earth  and  ocean, 

Be  our  guide  in  every  motion 
Lest  we  wander  from  Thy  way. 
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ROM  the  very  earliest  days  con- 
fession was  required  before  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice; 
for  in  the  earliest  document 
which  is  preserved  we  find : “Come  to- 
gether, break  bread,  give  thanks,  after 
you  have  confessed  your  sins,  that  your 
sacrifice  may  be  clean.” 

At  first  this  confession  was  not  the 


confiteor  that  is  in  use  with  us,  but  an 
actual  confession  of  sin,  made  publicly, 
and  with  penances  publicly  appointed. 
The  early  Christians  lived  indeed  a life 
so  filled  with  the  realities  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  after  baptism  had  freed  them 
from  all  sin  their  greatest  care  was  to 
preserve  this  innocence.  Life,  wealth, 
comforts  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
treasure  of  a spotless  soul.  But  as  hu- 
man nature,  even  in  those  days,  made 
war  against  the  ’ spirit,  whenever  the 
Mass  was  celebrated  all  present  felt 
easier  in  mind  and  spirit  to  accuse 
themselves  of  the  faults  which  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  their  souls ; and  it  was 
considered  only  just  that  this  confession 
should  be  public — that  is,  before  the 
brethren  assembled,  in  order  that  the 
transgressors  should  receive  full  meas- 
ure of  humiliation.  Those  who  were 
conscious  of  grave  sins  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  through  the  Sacred 
Mysteries,  but  departed  with  the  cate- 
chumens. The  form  we  have  now  in  use 
shadows  forth  this  ancient  severity,  for 
the  Confiteor  is  clearly  a remnant  of 
the  public  confession  and  absolution  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The  cele- 
brant first  confesses  his  own  sins  to  the 
people,  who,  represented  by  the  server, 
pray  God  to  forgive  him:  “May  Al- 
mighty God  have  mercy  upon  thee.” 
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Then  the  people,  again  represented  by 
the  server,  make  the  confession  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  celebrant,  when  he 
prays  for  them : “May  Almighty  God 
have  mercy  upon  you,”  and  then  asks 
for  absolution  and  remission  of  his  sins 
and  the  sins  of  the  people : “May  the 
almighty  and  merciful  God  grant  us 
pardon,  absolution  and  remission  of 
our  sins.” 

In  all  the  ancient  rites  some  form  of 
the  Confiteor  is  found,  some  very  beau- 
tiful and  earnest,  but  no  form  so  concise 
and  practical  as  that  used  in  the  West- 
ern liturgy,  the  Roman  rite.  In  Rome 
for  a long  time  no  form  was  prescribed, 
but  the  Pope  asked  pardon  for  his  own 
sins  after  his  prayers  before  the  altar. 
Even  in  the  Ordos  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  none  appears,  though 
Cardinal  Bona  thinks  that  some  form 
must  have  been  in  use  before  this  time. 

The  shortest  form  of  any  is  that 
which  was  retained  in  England  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  so- 
called  Use  of  Sarum : “I  confess  to 

Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  to  all 
saints  and  to  you  that  I have  sinned  ex- 
ceedingly in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
through  my  fault ; I beseech  Blessed 
Mary,  all  God’s  saints  and  you  to  pray 
for  me.”  The  Dominican  form  is  very 
similar  to  this.  The  “Sarum  Use,”  was 
one  of  several  forms  which  were  in  use 
in  different  dioceses  in  England.  Be- 
fore printing  was  discovered  it  often 
happened  that  varied  wordings  of  re- 
quired prayers  came  into  use  in  differ- 
ent places,  always,  however,  pre- 
serving their  essential  meaning.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easy  to  see  when  we 
know  that  much  of  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
mony of  those  days  was  carried  in  the 
memories  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
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Bishops  and  missionaries  would  go  to 
Rome  and  procure  a copy  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  so  that  this  important  part 
of  the  liturgy  is  found  most  uniform, 
but  as  regarded  the  other  prayers,  they 
trusted  mostly  to  memory,  and  inevit- 
ably slight  differences  crept  in.  Sarum 
was  the  old  name  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
“Use”  there  was  considered  so  perfect 
that  by  degrees  it  became  the  liturgy  in 
use  all  over  England  except  in  York, 
which  retained  its  own  “Use.”  Cardinal 
Pole,  under  Mary,  set  all  the  Uses  aside, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, introducing  in  their  place  the  Ro- 
man rite. 

The  prayer  “Oremus  te  Domine,” 
said  after  the  celebrant  ascends  the  steps 
and  kisses  the  altar — a very  ancient 
practice — is  to  be  found  in  ninth-cen- 
tury missals.  Some  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gious Orders  do  not  include  this  in  their 
liturgy. 

The  Introit  was  originally  a psalm 
sung  during  the  entrance  of  the  bishop 
and  his  attendants.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral verses,  which  were  sung  until  the 
bishop  gave  a signal  to  cease  and  close 
the  entrance  hymn  with  the  “Gloria 
Patri.” 

The  words  of  the  Introit  now  in  use 
form  a keynote  to  the  Mass  of  the 
day ; it  consists  of  a short  sentence  of 
Scripture,  and  a sentence  from  the 
Psalms.  Pope  Celestine,  about  430,  is 
given  the  credit  of  introducing  the  In- 
troit, and  Gregory  the  Great  of  arrang- 
ing the  parts  taken  from  the  Psalms. 

The  “Kyrie  Eleison”  follows.  The 
words  themselves  are  Greek,  and  are  the 
remnants  of  a litany  which  was  recited 
by  the  deacon  and  the  people.  This,  in 
the  beginning,  preceded  the  entrance  of 
the  celebrant,  even  in  Rome,  and  in 
Constantinople  does  so  still.  This  lit- 
any was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  records  that  in  Rome 
ihe  “Kyrie”  was  said  alternately  and  the 
^^me  number  of  times,  while  in  the  East 
t was  said  by  all  the  people,  and  that 


the  “Christe  Eleison”  was  not  said 
among  the  Greeks.  It  was  St.  Gregory 
who  ordained  that  it  should  be  repeated 
nine  times,  including  the  “Christe  Elei- 
son,” as  it  is  at  present. 

The  “Kyrie”  is  followed  by  the 
“Gloria.”  This  hymni  beginning  with 
the  words  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds, 
is  very  ancient  and  of  unknown  author- 
ship. Many  authorities  believe  it  to 
have  existed  before  the  Council  of  Nicea. 
It  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  a primitive 
form  of  it  occurs  in  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  seventh  century,  ascribes 
it  to  “the  Fathers.”  As  part  of  the  Mass 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  Nestorian,  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Western  liturgy. 
It  used  to  be  said  at  matins,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Greek  Divine  Office  also. 
In  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  it  was  said 
at  lauds,  and  the  following  century  it 
was  said  at  the  end  of  Mass.  At  first 
only  the  angelic  words  were  recited, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  appear  in 
the  liturgy  of  St.  James.  Pope  Sym- 
machus  prescribed  the  recital  of  the  en- 
tire hymn  at  a bishop’s  Mass,  and  the 
custom  of  restricting  its  use  to  bishops 
on  great  feasts  continued  for  a long 
time.  Priests  were  allowed  to  recite  it 
on  Easter  day  with  the  approval  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  remained  in  the 
missal  as  part  of  a bishop’s  Mass  till 
some  time  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  privilege  of  saying  it  was  given  to 
priests.  The  “Gloria”  is  said  in  all 
Masses  at  the  present  time,  except  in 
Masses  for  the  dead,  and  during  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  with  the  exception  of 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  In  the  Ro- 
man rite  the  “Gloria”  is  not  said  in  pri- 
vate votive  Masses. 

After  this  hymn  comes  the  prayer 
called  the  Collect,  so  named  because  it 
was  said  as  the  prayer  of  the  “collecta” 
or  gathering  together  of  the  people  on 
the  day  of  the  Station.  It  was  the 
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prayer  said  before  the  procession  started. 
In  old  Ordos  the  same  name  is  given  to 
the  first  prayer  said  by  the  bishop  over 
thef  assembled  people. 

In  a low  Mass  the  celebrant  reads  the 
Epistle,  but  in  a High  Mass  it  is  read  by 
the  subdeacon  on  the  Epistle  side.  He 
reads  facing  the  altar,  because  the  old 
Epistle  ambo  faced  this  way.  While  the 
subdeacon  reads  it  aloud,  the  celebrant 
recites  it  to  himself  in  a low  voice.  In 
the  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  missals 
two  Epistles  or  Lessons  are  given,  one 
from  the  Old  and  one  from  the  New 
Testament ; also  in  most  of  the  Oriental 
rites,  except  the  present  rite  of  Con- 
stantinople. St.  Jerome  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Damasus  to  arrange  the  Epis- 
tles for  the  Roman  Mass. 

Psalms  1 19-133  (120-134)  were  called 
by  the  Hebrews  “Songs  of  Ascents,” 
probably  because  they  were  the  songs 
sung  by  the  pilgrims  “going  up”  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Vulgate  “Canticum 
Graduum”  (Song  of  Steps)  may  refer  to 
the  belief  of  the  later  Jews  that  these 
songs  were  sung  on  the  fifteen  Steps  of 
Ascent,  or  Steps  of  the  Levites,  as  they 


were  often  called,  in  the  Temple.  The 
Gradual  in  the  Mass  is  so  . named  be- 
cause it  used  to  be  always  chanted  on 
the  steps  (gradus)  of  the  ambo.  It  has 
also  been  called  a Responsory,  because 
it  is  a sort  of  response  to  the  Epistle. 
It  is  made  up  of  a few  verses  of 
Scripture,  and  at  High*  Mass  is  sung  by 
the  choir  in  the  interval  between  the 
reading  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 
It  is  recited  by  the  celebrant  in  a low 
tone  at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar. 

“Alleluia”  is  always  sung  after  the 
Gradual,  except  from  Septuagesima  to 
Easter,  when  the  verses  called  the 
Tract  are  said  in  its  place.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  Hebrew  ejaculation  of 
praise,  and  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
chants  of  the  Church.  Gregory  the 
Great  held  that  it  was  only  used  in 
Paschal  time  at  first,  and  that  the  way  it 
was  said  in  Rome  throughout  most  of 
the  year  originated  with  Blessed  Jerome ; 
before  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Jerusalem. 
The  meaning  of  “Alleluia”  is  praise  the 
Lord.  It  is  never  translated,  however, 
but  has  kept  its  Hebrew  form  in  every 
liturgy. 


George  Eliot 


By  M.  Miller 


Thy  soul  a harp  of  many  a wondrous  tone, 

Whose  melodies  thy  passing  moods  portray, 
Breathes  not  a harmony  which  can  allay 
Thy  unbelieving  heartsick  moan. 

Admirers  raise  thee  high  on  regal  throne 
And  others  rank  thee  as  our  common  clay, 

Thou  who  lived  and  worked  through  thy  one  day 
Oblivious  of  a higher  aid — unknown. 


O woman  blest  with  Nature’s  greatest  gifts, 

Though  born  to  soar,  contented  thus  to  plod, 

Denied  the  brightest  heritage  of  God, 

The  grace  of  Faith,  which  still  the  soul  uplifts 
From  doubt’s  debasing  chains — the  grim  despair 
That  grips  the  heart  which  scorns  the  gift  of  prayer. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  ROSARY 

From  the  German  of  Father  Louis  de  Stolberg,  O.  P. 

By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  0.  P. 


THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES  — FIRST  MYSTERY,  THE  ANNUNCIATION 


“Avt  gratia  plena , Dominm  tecum ” — “Hail  full  of  gracet  the  Lord  is  with  thee” — Luke  /,  28 


DHE  angel  of  the  Lord  salutes 
Mary  and  announces  to  her 
that  in  the  august  council  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  she  has  been 
chosen  to  be  the  favorite  daughter  of  the 
Almighty  Father,  the  spouse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  mother  of  the  Eter- 
nal Word. 

With  unspeakable  devotion  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  kneels  before  the  Queen 
of  Heayen  and  earth  and  salutes  her 
with  these  words : “Ave  gratia  plena” — 
“Hail  full  of  grace.”  How  happy  is  not 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  have  been 
chosen  to  bring  this  salutation  to  the 
ever  blessed  Virgin  and  thus  to  become 
the  messenger  of  the  Godhead  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  the  word  of  sal- 
vation and  of  peace,  the  fulness  of  grace 
and  of  truth. 

Yet  we  need  not  envy  him;  for  what 
he  did  once  we  may  do  innumerable 
times,  and  the  message  which  he  once 
proclaimed  to  Mary  we  not  only  may 
but  should  repeat  daily,  nay,  even 
hourly. 

We,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  St. 
Dominic,  we,  the  children  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  are  the  spe- 
cially chosen  ones  of  God  for  this 
office.  We,  too,  like  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  are  clad  in  the  white  gar- 
meat  of  peace,  and  we  especially  who 
are  novices  are  consecrated  absolutely 
and  entirely  to  the  service  of  Mary; 
by  our  order  of  daily  exercises  and  the 
rule  of  the  novitiate  we  are  committed 
to  the  Angelic  Salutation  so  frequently 
that  our  whole  life  in  a measure  becomes 
one  unbroken  greeting  to  her. 


“Audito  primo  signo  surgant  fratres 
et  stando  dicant  officium  de  B.  Vir- 
gine” — “At  the  first  signal  the  brothers 
shall  rise  and  standing  say  the  office  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.”  Thus  begins  the 
first  chapter  of  our  constitutions.  But 
every  hour  or  part  of  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  begins  and  ends  with  the 
Angelic  Salutation,  so  that  the  Office 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  expan- 
sion of  it.  Every  other  exercise,  also, 
which  falls  into  the  day  of  a novice  of  the 
Dominican  Order  begins  and  ends  with 
it.  Whenever  we  enter  the  novitiate — by 
which  we  understand  that  part  of  the 
monastery  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of 
the  novices — or  depart  from  it,  the  Ave 
Maria  falls  from  our  lips.  “Ave 
Maria”  is  the  response  to  every  knock 
at  the  door  of  our  cell.  Every  time  we 
pass  a picture  of  Our  Blessed  Mother, 
every  time  the  clock  strikes  the  hour, 
there  rise  from  pur  loving  hearts  the 
salutations,  “Ave  Maria,  Salve  Regina, 
sub  tuum  praesidium  confugimus.” 

What  a blessed  duty,  and  as  well  what 
a holy  duty,  for  if  we  have  the  words  of 
the  Archangel  constantly  upon  our  lips 
we  must  at  least  strive  to  have  in  our 
hearts  his  devotion,  his  reverence,  his 
purity  and  his  seraphic  love. 

When  the  command  was*  given  to 
Isaias  to  proclaim  in  Israel  the  Redemp- 
tion of  man  by  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  he  hesitated  to  announce 
these  august  tidings  ; but  later  on,  com- 
pelled by  the  command  of  God  to  make 
the  announcement,  he  rued  bitterly 
his  hesitation,  crying  out : “Vae 

mihi,  quia  tacui.”  Then  one  of 
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the  seraphim  flew  to  him,  and  in  his 
hand  was  a live  coal  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  tongs  of  the  altar,  and  he 
touched  Isaias’  lips  and  said:  “Behold 
this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thy  in- 
iquities shall  be  taken  away  and  thy 
sin  shall  be  cleansed”  (Isaias  6).  And 
then  he  took  courage  and  proclaimed  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Redemption. 

Woe,  a double  and  triple  woe  unto 
us  if  we  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  Ave. 
But  a thousand  woes  unto  us  if  with 
cold  and  unclean  lips  and  lukewarm 
hearts  we  say  the  Ave  Maria ! If  our 
lives  have  not  been  purified  by  the  prac- 
tice of  a holy  silence,  by  recollection  and 
fervor  here  in  this  life,  we  must  cer- 
tainly expect  a purgation  by  terrible  fire 
in  the  next. 

Oh,  let  us  always  remember  that  every 
Ave  Maria  is  an  angelic  salutation,  and 
that  when  we  offer  it  to  Our  Lady  we 
perpetuate  the  words  and  the  work  of 
the  Archangel,  and  that  by  so  doing  we 
become  like  him  a messenger  of  God 
and  a herald  of  God's  almightiness,  of 
His  grace  and  His  truth. 

Ah,  if  this  thought  did  but  ever  dwell 
with  us,  how  devoutly  would  we  chant 
the  Divine  Office  and  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ! How  unctious  and  fer- 
vent would  be  our  recitation  of  the  Ro- 
sary, and  how  mighty  withal,  and,  oh, 
how  holy  and  pleasing  to  God  would  be 
every  act  of  our  daily  lives ! 

If  hitherto  we  have  been  cold  and  un- 
feeling in  pronouncing  the  Angelic  Sal- 
utation, let  us  now  make  the  firm  resolu- 
tion that  henceforth  we  will  offer  with 
every  Ave  our  hearts  and  all  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souls  to  the  ever  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  the  hope  that  she  in 
turn  may  present  them  to  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  receive  from  Him  for  us  a 
full  measure  of  His  all-powerful  grace. 

And  if  we  ask  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
Saint  Joseph,  our  holy  Father,  Saint 
Dominic,  our  guardian  angel  and  all  our 
patron  saints,  they  will  keep  us  ever 
mindful  of  this  holy  resolution  and  cause 


us  ever  to  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth  chil- 
dren of  Mary,  and  as  such  to  pray,  to 
labor  and  to  suffer,  to  live  and  to  die. 

“Ecce  ancilla  Domini,  fiat  mihi, 
secundum  verbum  tuum” — “Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord ; be  it  done  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word”  (Luke  i,  38). 

Consider  how  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
brings  to  Mary  the  tidings  that  she  shall 
conceive  and  that  of  her  shall  be  born 
the  Son  of  God  and  that  by  her  coopera- 
tion the  work  of  redemption  shall  be 
consummated. 

This  first  mystery  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary,  the  introduction  of  our  redemp- 
tion (“exordium  redemptionis  nostrae”) 
is  measureless  in  its  significancy. 

The  Word  which  “was  in  the  begin- 
ning” and  “by  which  all  things  were 
made”  was  made  flesh  here  in  the  poor 
little  cell  of  the  most  innocent,  the  most 
pure,  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  obscure 
Virgin  Mary. 

All  the  magnificence  of  heaven  and 
earth,  all  the  power,  honor,  all  the 
riches,  all  the  beauty  in  art  and  nature, 
in  fine,  all  things  that  are  created,  are 
for  the  elect,  and  they,  in  turn,  are  for 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  Christ 
Whom  here  in  lowliness  and  poverty, 
but  in  all  stainlessness,  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

What  a thought!  What  a profound 
lesson  it  instils ! When  God  created  the 
world  from  nothing  He  said : “Fiat” — 
“Let  it  be  done.”  Here  in  the  lowly  cell 
of  the  lily  maid  of  Nazareth  another 
fiat  is  spoken.  The  fulness  of  God’s 
grace  lays  it  upon  the  lips  of  her  who 
is  the  very  personification  of  humility. 
“Fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum” — 
“Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.” 

How  mighty  is  this  “fiat”  of  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord ! Oh,  how  stupendous 
is  its  effect ! Not  the  world  springs  into 
being,  but  He  Who  is  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  the  Word  Incarnate,  becomes 
flesh,  takes  upon  Himself  the  form'  of 
a servant,  to  gladden  the  world  with 
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His  presence  and  to  abide  forever  with 
the  children  of  men. 

What  an  incomprehensible  mystery  is 
here  presented  for  our  consideration ! — 
this,  the  mystery  of  the  annunciation 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God.  We  can- 
not possibly  with  our  poor  little  minds 
grasp  the  immensity  of  God's  work,  nor 
fathom  His  mysteries,  yet  we  must  not 
therefore  forbear  to  meditate  upon  these 
mysteries.  On  the  contrary,  let  the 
thought  sink  deeply  into  our  hearts  that 
He  is  everything  and  we  are  nothing, 
and  out  of  the  appreciation  of  His  splen- 
dor, His  almigtytiness  and  of  our  own 
impotence  and  absolute  weakness  we 
shall  gather  the  fruit  of  this  meditation, 
the  priceless  fruit  of  humility.  Espe- 
cially for  novices,  who  aspire  to  be  ser- 
vants of  God  and  to  preach  the 
Word,  who  have  just  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  world  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  themselves 
entirely  to  the  service  of  .Almighty  God 
and  of  thus  winning  to  His  ways  and  to 
His  love  all  the  children  of  men — for 
such  as  these  does  this  mystery  con- 
tain the  very  fulness  of  God's  grace  and 
that  unforgettable  lesson,  that  neither 
in  heaven  nor  on  earth  can  there  be  any 
true  greatness  without  humility. 

St.  Bernard,  while  meditating  upon 
this  mystery,  cried  out : “Humilitate 

placuit" — “By  her  humility  she  pleased 
God “Virginitate  concepit" — “And 
by  her  virginity  she  conceived  the  Word 
of  God." 

Humility  and  purity  are  the  sources 
of  all  greatness  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  bring  God's 
grace  down  upon  us  and  to  be  efficient 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  salvation,  if  we 
wish  to  live  up  to  our  vocation  to  glorify 
and  serve  God  with  might  and  main — in 
a word,  if  we  desire  to  continue  the  work 
of  redemption,  let  us  meditate  upon  the 
humility  and  purity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  lily  maid  of  Nazareth,  and  note 
•how  by  her  humility  and  purity  she  did 


sweet  violence  to  God ; and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  cause  these  virtues  to 
thrive  in  our  souls  shall  we  be  pleasing 
to  God  and  fruitful  in  our  labors  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Mary  is  our  exem- 
plar, for  she  is  the  Queen  of  all  the  saints, 
the  Mirror  of  Justice  and  the  Mother 
of  Divine  Grace. 

Let  us,  therefore,  gaze  frequently  and 
searchingly  into  this  mirror,  this  flaw- 
less one,  of  such  transcendent  brilliancy. 
What  do  we  behold  therein?  What  is 
she?  And  what  are  we?  We  are  poor 
wretched  weaklings,  conceived  in  sin. 
In  the  years  that  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  us,  how  many  sins  have  we  not  com- 
mitted ! How  we  have  gone  through  the 
years  that  have  been  ours,  heedless  of 
our  high  estate,  with  minds  and  hearts 
turned  away  from  God,  our  affections 
centred  on  creatures,  our  hearts  throb- 
bing so  faintly  and  so  rarely  with  love 
for  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  Who 
yearns  to  be  our  Best  Beloved!  Self- 
interest,  pride,  vanity,  self-will — these 
are  some  of  the  weeds  that  grew  apace  in 
the  garden  of  our  soul,  choking  the  ten- 
der slips  of  humility  and  purity,  which 
forsooth  should  have  been  luxuriant  and 
strong.  The  lustre  of  Mary's  purity 
was  borrowed  from  her  humility ; so  then 
let  us  learn  to  be  humble  as  she  was  and 
then  will  our  souls,  like  hers,  become 
resplendent  with  purity.  But  Mary  is  the 
way  to  this  shining  distinction.  Her 
must  we  follow  and  place  our  footsteps 
steadfastly  and  surely  upon  the  way  that 
begins  in  lowliness  but  ends  in  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  the  throne  of  the  God- 
head. 

Humility  is  love  and  love  is  humility. 
The  German  word  for  humility  is 
“demuth,"  which  is  derived  from  “dien- 
muth,"  and  this  latter  word  means  la- 
terally a desire  to  serve  others.  Let  us 
then  learn  from  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  to  serve  God  and  our  fellow  men 
in  word  and  deed,  in  order  that  unto  us, 
as  unto  Mary,  it  may  be  done  according 
to  His  word.  Amen. 
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HE  Business  Woman  laid  aside 
the  paper,  and,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  tree,  looked 
musingly  across  the  garden. 
“What  is  it?”  we  asked,  for  her  face 
was  full  of  new  thought. 

“The  Graduate,”  she  answered. 

“She  is  giving  us  advice?” 

“Nay,  some  one  is  giving  it  to  her.” 
“She  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this 
time,”  we  rejoined,  for  the  subject  was 
not  especially  interesting  just  then. 

“But  this  is  something  new,”  said  the 
Business  Woman.  “This  paper  records 
an  address  delivered  to  a graduating 
class,  in  which  the  speaker  protests 
against  the  spirit  of  the  times  which 
causes  girls  to  seek  employment,  and 
pleads  with  parents  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ters at  home.  Think  of  the  courage  it 
required  to  make  such  statement  in 
the  age  of  the  New  Woman !” 

“Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  if  all  the 
girl  graduates  of  this  year  could  follow 
the  advice?  As  you  look  at  a group  of 
girls  leaving  the  graduating  hall,  white- 
robed,  flower-crowned,  the  coveted  gold 
medal  shining  on  their  breast,  do  you 
not,  in  your  heart,  wish  they  might  be 
spared  the  stones  and  thorns,  the  blus- 
tering winds  and  driving  rains,  you  have 
had  to  encounter  since  you  first  stepped 
into  the  business  world?” 

“Well,”  she  answered,  with  her  girl- 
ish laugh,  “since  you  put  the  question 
so  pointedly,  I must  answer  likewise: 
candidly,  I do  not.  That  may  be  be- 
cause I am  not  sentimental,  or  perhaps 
you  will  say  I have  no  sentiment,  or  it 
may  be  because  I am  philosophical.  I 
know  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  be- 


fall these  girls  would  be  to  remain 
throughout  their  lives  as  they  are  the 
day  they  emerge  from  the  schoolroom. 
Think  of  having  to  live  your  life  with 
the  utterer  of  platitudes,  untested  by  ex- 
perience ! Think  of.  listening  to  Bee- 
thoven throughout  your  days,  interpreted 
by  the  unawakened  soul  of  your  grad- 
uate performer,  and  having  poetry  ex- 
plained according  to  the  text-books ! 
No,  I am  not  an  advocate  of  arrested 
progress.  Of  course,  that  was  not  what 
you  meant  by  your  question,  but  you 
hear  so  often  persons  saying,  as  they 
look  upon  children  and  young  people: 
‘If  they  could  only  remain  so  young,  so 
care-free,  so  happy  always !’  If  by  some 
reversion  of  her  laws  Nature  would 
grant  the  wish,  those  who  uttered  it 
would  be  the  first  to  find  the  station- 
ary one  tiresome.  But  these  things  will 
not  happen  and  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  impossible. 

“Once,”  continued  the  Business  Wo- 
man, dreamily,  “I  held  that  the  worst 
fate  that  could  befall  my  sex,  short  of 
actual  disgrace,  was  to  hkve  to  work 
outside  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
home.  I bewailed  the  brushing  off  of 
the  bloom  of  youth  in  the  marts  of 
trade — the  petals  of  the  flowers  should 
drop  by  the  hearthstone,  and  the  fruit 
of  life  mature  beneath  the  rooftree.  If 
we  could  get  the  world  back  to  where 
it  was  a few  centuries  ago,  and  keep  it 
there,  perhaps  the  old  conditions  would 
be  the  best ; but  with  man  going  at  the 
rate  he  is,  the  woman  simply  has  to 
move,  or  become  a different  sort  of  crea- 
ture from  him.  Can  you  imagine  the 
young  man  of  to-day  falling  in  love  with 
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his  grandmother — such  a girl,  I mean/' 
she  explained,  seeing  our  smile,  “as  his 
grandmother  was  in  her  youth  ?” 

“It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  the  young  man  of  to-dav  fall- 
ing in  love  with  anything,  except 
money/’  we  answered, — “and  we  are  not 
pessimistic.” 

“I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  latter 
fact,”  she  said.  “Your  answer  only 
strengthens  my  assertion^.  Imagine, 
then,  if  you  can,  a race  of  girls  of  three 
generations  ago,  demanding  lovers  of 
these  money-mad  men ! The  grave- 
yards and  mad-houses  would  claim  half 
of  our  young  wives,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  widowed.  No,  my  dear 
Dreamer,  your  fruit  must  ripen  on  both 
sides  to  be  perfect.  If  we  have  a race 
of  utilitarian  men,  we  must  likewise  have 
a race  of  utilitarian  women  to  secure 
harmony.  I admit  that  we  lose  much 
that  is  dear,  much  that  is  beautiful,  in 
consequence,  but  we  gain  as  good,  if  not 
better,  things  in  their  stead.  Even  if  we 
cannot  so  adjust  our  views,  we  must  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true,  or  despair.  We 
must  hold  that  the  best  is  on  ahead,  that 
those  coming  after  us  and  finding  it, 
may  not  mourn  over  our  short-sight- 
edness.” 

“You  spoke  of  gains.  What  does  the 
girl  in  the  marts  gain  over  the  one  in  the 
home  ?” 

“So  many  things  that  I cannot  begin 
to  enumerate  them.  One  thing,  one 
of  the  chief  things,  she  knows  what  man 
is.  She  has  no  illusions,  when  she  steps 
across  the  threshold  of  her  husband’s 
home,  to  break  her  heart  when  they 
vanish.  She  knows  what  is  before  her, 
and  do  you  not  believe  in  marriage,  as 
in  other  relationship,  a mutual  under- 
standing is  the  best  of  all  conditions  to 
start  with?  Daily  the  woman  has  been 
thrown  into  association  with  man.  Her 


ready  and  swift  hands  have  done  part  of 
his  work  for  him,  and  her  active  and 
cultivated  mind  has  helped  him  even 
more.  She  has  seen  his  foibles,  his  mis- 
takes, his  sins  ; but  she  has  also  seen  his 
virtues,  his  successes,  and  those  many 
beautiful  traits  of  character  which  are 
only  revealed  in  the  every-day  work  of 
his  life.  What  knows  the  wife,  who 
sees  him  but  in  his  time  of  rest,  of  the 
character  revealed  to  those  who  stand 
by  his  side  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  day?  Perhaps  if  she  did,  her  esti- 
mate of  him  would  undergo  a rapid 
change. 

“The  woman  also  gains  in  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  herself.  She  is 
shown  the  world  has  need  of  her  in  all 
its  work  instead  of  in  one  department  of 
it  solely,  and  the  demand  that  she  shall 
give  it  the  best  that  she  possesses  means 
the  perfect  development  of  her  powers. 
The  business  woman  cannot  long  remain 
one-sided  any  more  than  she  can  re- 
main narrow-visioned.  It  teaches  her 
self-respect,  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
important  lesson  that  men  accept  her  at 
her  own  estimate  of  herself.  If  she  hold 
herself  always  in  the  thought  of  her 
sex,  men  will  do  likewise  and  treat  her 
accordingly ; if,  instead,  she  looks  upon 
herself  as  one  also  honestly,  conscien- 
tiously working  out  a human  destiny 
under  the  changing  conditions  of  an 
ever-advancing  civilization,  they  will 
view  her  in  the  same  light,  and  give  her 
the  honor  and  respect  they  hold  to  be 
the  toll  of  every  determined  struggle. 
Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
world  of  affairs  and  I have  generally 
found  that  man  will  regard  the  woman 
working  beside  him  exactly  as  she 
desires. 

“I  am  further  convinced  that  the 
working  woman,  when  that  work  has  not 
been  too  long  continued  and  too  ardu- 
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ous,  makes  the  best  wife  and  mother  of 
our  modern  times,  and  secures  the  great- 
est happiness  in  the  home.  Her  days  in 
the  business  world  have  taught  her  that 
home-making  is  the  best  work  she  can 
engage  in — a knowledge  that  too  often 
fails  to  be  attained  by  the  untried  wo- 
man, as  our  many  discontented  wives 
and  mothers  prove.  To  the  trained  wo- 
man this  home-making  is  a business, 
and  can  only  become  successful  by  the 
application  of  business  methods.  She 
knows  by  experience  the  demands  made, 
upon  the  man  by  his  work  during  the 
day,  and  does  not  increase  the  weariness 
of  mind  and  body  by  thrusting  upon 
him  all  the  disagreeable  happenings  of 
her  day.  She  knows  what  the  home- 
coming hour  should  be  to  the  worker, 
and  that  the  restfulness  and  refreshment 
that  meet  him  at  the  doorway  bring  new 
life  to  the  husband.  Her  business  train- 
ing has  broadened  her  views  and  the 
unfortunate  occurrences  that  too  often 
arise  in  married  life,  and  which  would 
be  as  towering  mountains  to  a woman 
lacking  her  perspective,  are  obstacles  in 
her  way  to  be  overcome,  and  not  the 
end  of  the  path.  Things  will  work  out, 
she  knows,  if  one  keeps  a cool  head  and 
a quiet  determination,  .and  the  only 
thing  men  hate  more  than  a scene  is  the 
one  who  caused  it.  Another  item  in  her 
favor — she  has  learned  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  keeping  a still  tongue  re- 
garding any  unfortunate  business  mat- 
ter. She  never  discussed  her  employer 
to  his  detriment;  she  is  not  apt  to  be- 
gin on  her  husband.  In  the  rearing  of 
her  children  she  exercises  the  good 
sense  that  was  increased  by  her  work. 
She  knows  from  her  own  trials  where 
her  early  training  was  at  fault,  and  she 
will  not  send  her  children  forth  so  handi- 
capped.  Her  business  career  taught  her 
■democracy — a lesson  difficult  for  wo- 


man to  learn — and  her  offspring  will 
not  be  snobs.  She  knows  the  dangers 
that  beset  women  in  -the  world,  and  her 
daughters  will  be  trained  to  avoid  them ; 
she  further  knows  the  snares  laid  for 
men,  and  her  sons  will  early  be  in- 
structed in  wariness.  She  will  equip 
her  children  for  life,  and  they  will  truly 
‘rise  up  and  call  her  blessed/  ” 

And  then  the  Business  Woman  folded 
up  the  paper  carefully  and  went  back  to 
her  busy  world. 


The  Two  of  Them  were  walking  late 
in  the  garden. 

“I  heard  a most  eloquent  sermon  to- 
day/’ said  the  One,  as  they  stopped  by. 
the  tiger  lilies.  “And  it  was  in  a res- 
taurant— not  a church.” 

“Who  was  the  preacher?”  asked  the 
Other. 

“One  of  the  waiters — a tired-looking 
little  girl.  They  have  given  her  two 
tables  to  look  after,  and  somehow  folk 
flock  to  those  two  tables ; hence  the 
little  girl  is  kept  very  busy,  and  ofttimes 
I wonder  how  she  maintains  her  equa- 
nimity— for  we  are  not  always  gentle- 
men and  ladies  when  we  eat  at  public 
tables.  She  had  placed  the  dishes  be- 
fore this  customer,  who  then  asked  for 
a sauce  she  had  neglected  to  order.  It 
was  promptly  brought,  and  as  the  little 
willing  hands  placed  it  by  the  plate,  the 
young  lady  said  in  thanks:  ‘You  are 
very  obliging  and  amiable.’  ‘It  is  as 
easy  to  be  that  as  the  contrary,’  rejoined 
the  little  waiter,  as  she  flitted  off  to  serve 
a newcomer. 

“Now  is  not  that  as  solemn  a truth 
as  you  ever  heard  propounded?  It  is 
as  easy  to  be  amiable  and  obliging  as  it 
is  to  be  cross  and  unaccommodating. 
Another  might  have  brought  the  article, 
because  she  must  wait  on  the  people, 
but,  resenting  the  double  trouble  thus 
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made  for  her,  she  might  have  delayed 
or  shown  by  her  actions  her  irritation. 
To  have  done  this  would  have  required 
as  much  effort  as  was  made  by  the  ready 
obedience.  It  would  have  engendered 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  server  and 
aroused  unkind  sentiments  in  the  mind 
of  the  guest.  As  it  was,  there  was  an 
exchange  of  sentiments  that  left  pleas- 
ant memories  for  both.  Afterward,  I 
studied  the  little  waiter  moi'e  closely.  I 
saw  that  while  the  brows  of  many  of  her 
companions  wore  frowns  of  annoyance 
and  gave  forth  by  th'eir  actions  the  im- 
pression that  their  duties  were  getting 
beyond  their  control,  a sweet  smile 
illuminated  the  countenance  of  this  little 
girl,  and  she  appeared  to  have  her  work 
well  in  hand.  As  I continued  to  ob- 
serve her,  I perceived  that  she  treated 
all  with  the  same  attention  and  courtesy, 


no  matter  what  their  appearance  pro- 
claimed them,  and  pleasant  little  words 
fell  from  her  lips  as  she  served  her  cus-. 
tomers.  In  the  rushing  and  unpictur- 
esque  place  (for  I have  always  held  peo- 
ple should  perform  the  very  animal  act 
of  eating  in  strict  privacy)  she  was  like 
a gleam  of  joy,  despite  the  weariness  she 
could  not  keep  out  of  her  face.” 

“She  is  in  harmony  with  her  work — 
that  is  the  secret,”  said  the  Other.  “And 
that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  work  from 
becoming  our  master.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  anything  from  gaining 
supremacy  over  us.  The  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  never  trouble  the  one 
who  keeps  in  harmony  with  the  good — 
and  it  is  as  easy  to  maintain  harmony  as 
to  set  up  the  contrary  condition,  if  we 
only  put  the  truth  into  practice  as  did 
your  little  preacher  in  the  restaurant 
to-day.” 


General  Chronicle 
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Another  Church  Claim  Vindicated 

In  a decision  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington,  on  June  i, 
the  title  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  all 
the  ecclesiastical  property  at  present  in 
its  possession  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico,  has  been  fully  vindicated  for  all 
time.  The  city  government  of  Ponce 
had  inventoried  these  buildings  as  mu- 
nicipal property  on  the  ground  that, 
while  they  were  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Church,  they  originally  had  been  built, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  public  funds. 
To  avoid  any  possible  complications  in 
the  future,  and  to  settle  the  matter  for 
all  time,  the  Church  authorities  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  Rico,  with  the  result  that  their 
contentions  were  upheld  in  every  partic- 
ular: the  Church’s  title  to  all  the  prop- 
erty in  dispute  was  fully  established  and 
the  municipality  of  Ponce  enjoined  from 
setting  up  any  counter  claim.  The  city 
of  Ponce  immediately  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  the  above  noted  result.  In 
the  decision,  which  was  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller,  the  gist  of  the  question 
was  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  following 
terms : 

“All  the  public  funds  employed  in 
church  buildings  and  other  property 
were  appropriated  for  that  purpose  with- 
out any  reservation  or  restriction  what- 
ever, being  approved  according  to  law 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in 
the  Cortes  or  by  those  of  the  towns  in 
the  common  councils.  Therefore  the 
application  of  funds  thus  appropriated 
and  voted  by  the  legitimate  mandatories 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  municipalities  con- 
stituted, from  the  standpoint  of  law  as 
of  justice,  a perfect,  irrevocable  gift.” 

TTie  decision  also  upheld  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico 


in  adjudicating  the  matter.  Also  it  set 
forth  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  following 
the  precedent  established  by  all  Euro- 
pean law,  national  and  international, 
from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  had  recognized  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a legal  entity  capable  of  holding  prop- 
erty in  its  own  name  and  right. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  anti-religious 
element  in  our  island  possessions  will  not 
soon  venture  another  contest  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  arena  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  unless  their  clause  is  based 
on  something  closer  akin  to  justice  than 
avarice  and  irreligion.  The  late  Marcus 
Hanna  once  said  that  the  two  chief  safe- 
guards of  American  institutions  were 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Church  has  consistently 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  civil  law  for 
the  reason  that  all  rightly  constituted 
authority  is  from  God.  It  is,  therefore, 
a pleasing  and  a reassuring  thing  to  find 
the  highest  tribunal  of  civil  law  in  all 
the  world  fearlessly  and  consistently 
dealing  out  justice  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

A Jubilee  Gift 

The  Society  of  Perpetual  Adoration 
of  Philadelphia  has  forwarded  to  Pius  X, 
in  care  of  Henry  J.  Thuron,  Professor 
of  Composition  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  a beautiful  jubilee  gift  in  the  shape 
of  a magnificent  chalice  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Some  time  ago,  on  being 
asked  what  he  desired  from  the  society 
on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  as  an  ex- 
pressioh  of  their  devotion  and  esteem, 
the  Holy  Father  expressed  the  wish  that 
they  send  him  vestments  for  poor 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  society,  whose  work  also  includes 
the  supplying  of  such  churches,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff ; but  they  desired  also  to  make 
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him  a presertt  of  a more  personal  nature. 
To  this  end  the  members  contributed 
their  personal  jewelry,  from  which  the 
chalice  was  made.  Professor  Thuron 
will  give  the  chalice  to  Cardinal  Vincent 
Vanutelli,  who,  in  turn,  will  present  it  to 
the  Pope. 

Departure  of  Cardinal  Logue 

After  five  weeks’  sojourn  in  America 
Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  All  Ireland, 
sailed  for  home  on  June  6,  on  the 
Cunarder  ‘‘Campania/'  The  Cardinal 
came  to  this  country,  at  the  invitation 
of  Archbishop  Farley,  to  participate  in 
the  centenary  celebration  of  the  New 
York  diocese.  During  his  brief  stay  in 
this  country  His  Eminence  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  all  classes  and  creeds 
by  his  sincere  and  hearty  admiration  of 
American  institutions,  his  genial  dispo- 
sition and  ready  wit.  Though  his  stay 
was  a short  one,  he  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  the  most  prominent  persons  in 
public  and  private  life  from  the  Presi- 
dent down.  The  farewell  reception  held 
by  the  Cardinal  aboard  the  “Campania" 
just  before  its  departure  was  a striking 
one.  For  almost  an  hour  a line  of  ad- 
mirers passed  before  him  to  wish  God- 
speed and  to  receive  his  blessing.  When 
finally  the  boat  started  down  the  harbor 
it  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Quarantine 
by  the  steamer  “Glen"  with  Archbishop 
Farley,  a large  nunjber  of  Church  dig- 
nitaries and  the  band  from  the  Mission 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  aboard. 

Post-Office  Curbs  Anarchy 

As  the  result  of  the  recent  outbreak 
of  anarchy  in  the  West,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, has  devised  an  effective  method  of 
curbing  the  propaganda  of  arson  and 
murder  carried  on  in  journals  of  the 
“reds."  By  an  amendment  td  section 
3893  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  for- 
bids the  transmission  of  “indecent"  mat- 
ter through  the  mails,  the  word  “in- 
decent" has  been  interpreted  to  “include 


matter  of  a character  tending  to  incite 
arson,  murder  or  assassination."  The 
law  embodied  in  the  amendment  became 
operative  on  the  first  of  this  month. 
Inspectors  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Post-office  authorities  to  examine  papers 
of  a known  Anarchistic  or  Socialistic 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  being  obeyed. 
The  necessity  of  such  a law  was  first 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General by  an  organ  of  the  Anarch- 
ists published  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
which  opehly  and  persistently  advocated 
arson  and  the  assassination  of  police- 
men and  soldiers. 

Death  of  Col.  Finerty 

In  the  death  of  Col.  John  F.  Finerty, 
which  took  place  in  Chicago,  June  10, 
the  Irish  cause  lost  one  of  its  most  de- 
voted, disinterested  and  fearless  cham- 
pions. In  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Col.  Finerty  left  his  home  in  Galway 
and  came  to  the  United  States.  Almost 
immediately  he  entered  the  Union 
Army  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  being  mustered  out  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  newspaper 
work.  Success  attended  his  journal- 
istic career  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. As  reporter,  correspondent  and 
editor  he  won  distinction  as  a writer  of 
forceful  and  graphic  English.  In  1876 
he  accompanied  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Crook  in  a campaign  against  the  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  Indians  as  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Times.  In  July,  1877,  he 
was  with  Gen.  Miles  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Sioux  in  Montana.  He  has 
left  an  intensely  interesting  account  of 
these  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in 
a volume  entitled  “Warpath  and  Biv- 
ouac." In  1882  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress where  his  native  gift  of  eloquence 
soon  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 

Col.  Finerty  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Fenian  movement  and  was  one  of  the 
little  band  of  venturesome  Irishmen  that 
invaded  Canada.  His  Irish  political 
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views  underwent  a radical  change  in 
later  years.  Starting  out  as  a Fenian, 
he  afterwards  became  a leader  in  the 
parliamentary  movement,  twice  serving 
as  president  of  the  United  Irish  League 
of  America. 

The  deceased  was  a prolific  writer  and 
besides  the  work  mentioned  above  wrote 
his  personal  memoirs  of  Fenianism,  and 
a history  of  Ireland.  His  writings  on 
Home  Rule  in  the  Chicago  Citizen,  of 
which  he  was  editor  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  were  characterized  by  enthusiasm, 
incisiveness  and  force,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  support  of  the 
Irish  cause.  He  was  also  a frequent 
contributor  to  various  magazines.  A 
son  and  daughter  survive  him. 

A Papal  Marchioness 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  word 
was  received  from  Rome  that  Mrs. 
Sarah  McLoughlin,  wife  of  the  late 
Hugh  McLoughlin,  political  leader  of 
Brooklyn,  had  been  made  a Marchioness 
of  the  Papal  nobility  by  Pius  X.  Mrs. 
McLoughlin,  who  comes  of  one  of  the 
oldest  American  families,  was  born  in 
Newton,  N.  J.  It  was  not  until  a con- 
siderable time  after  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
McLoughlin  that  she  was  received  into 
the  Church.  For  years  she  has  given 
generously  of  her  ample  means  to  every 
religious  and  charitable  cause  in  the 
Brooklyn  diocese.  It  was  probably  in 
recognition  of  her  many  and  large  bene- 
factions in  the  interests  of  religion  that 
she  received  this  very  unusual  honor 
from  the  Holy  See. 

Convert  Ministers 

The  “open  pulpit”  principle  adopted 
some  time  ago  by  the  Episcopal  Church, 
continues  to  serve  as  a medium  for 
bringing  the  grace  of  conversion  to 
many  members  of  that  sect.  Especially 
from  the  celibate  clergy  of  the  Epis- 
copal denomination  has  there  been  a 
remarkable  defection  to  the  Catholic 


Church.  On  May  10,  Rev.  William 
McGarvey,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth’s Church,  Philadelphia,  and  his 
three  assistants,  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Cowl, 
Rev.  William  L.  Hayward  and  Rev. 
William  H.  McClellan,  formally  with- 
drew from  membership  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  After  a period  of  reflection, 
study  and  prayer  in  retreat  at  Rehoboth, 
Delaware,  they,  with  Rev.  Edgar  N. 
Cowran,  formerly  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Milwaukee,  and  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Bowles  and  Rev.  Otho  W.  Gromoll, 
former  Episcopal  ministers  of  Chicago, 
were  received  into  the  Church,  on  May 
27,  by  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  following  day  each  received 
Holy  Communion  for  the  first  time,  and 
directly  afterwards  all  were  confirmed 
by  the  Archbishop.  Dr.  McGarvey  and 
his  six  fellow  converts  will  shortly  be- 
gin their  studies  for  the  priesthood. 

On  June  16,  the  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith  of  Rev.  Sigournay  W. 
Fay  of  Philadelphia  was  announced. 
Mr.  Fay  was  ordained  an  Episcopal 
minister  by  Bishop  Grafton  of  Fond- 
du-lac,  Wisconsin,  in  1904,  and  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  that  State.  Shortly  after  he  was  made 
a canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
archdeacon  of  the  Fond-du-lac  -diocese. 
He  also  occupied  the  chair  of  Dogmatic 
and  Moral  Theology  in  the  Nashotah 
Seminary,  which  has  already  given 
many  convert  professors  and  students 
to  the  Church.  Mr.  Fay  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  appendicitis  at  Deal 
Beach,  N.  J.,  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  fearing  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
called  for  Father  Norris  of  that  place 
and  by  him  was  received  into  the 
Church.  Mr.  Fay  is  now  happily  re- 
covering from  his  illness.  In  his  case, 
also,  it  was  the  canon  of  the  open  pulpit 
that  first  led  to  a loss  of  faith  in  the 
authority  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
all,  some  thirty  Episcopal  ministers 
have  embraced  Catholicity  in  the  last 
few  months. 
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Minneapolis  Pro-Cathedral 

l he  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for  the 
new  pro-cathedral  in  Minneapolis,  on 
May  31,  afforded  an  occasion  for  the 
most  imposing  and  significant  religious 
demonstration  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  great  Northwest.  Over  thirty  thou- 
sand Catholic  men  from  the  sister  cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  represent-' 
ing  the  principal  nations  and  races  of 
the  world,  paraded  through  the  more 
important  streets  of  the  city  prior  to  the 
religious  function.  In  all  some  forty 
thousand  persons  witnessed  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  The  line  of  march  was 
profusely  decorated  with  American  and 
Papal  colors. 

The  Apostolic  Delegate,  Archbishop 
Falconio,  presided  at  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner  stone.  Mgr.  Ireland, 
always  eloquent  and  impressive,  deliv- 
ered a stirring  address  which  evoked 
thunderous  applause  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  Go^.  John  A.  Johnson 
of  Minnesota,  James  J.  Hill,  who  more 
than  any  other  individual  has  made  the 
Northwest,  and  Mayor  Haynes  of 
Minneapolis  also  delivered  addresses. 
Telegrams  of  congratulation  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  Father  and  from 
President  Roosevelt.  Many  archbish- 
ops, bishops  and  priests  attended  the 
ceremonies  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  new  pro-cathedral  will  be  built  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  of  native 
granite,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  original  and  artistic  church  build- 
ings in  the  country.  It  will  have  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  3,500  persons.  Its  esti- 
mated cost  is  over  $700,000.  Both  the 
pro-cathedral  at  Minneapolis  and  the 
cathedral  now  in  process  of  construction 
at  St.  Paul  are  built  in  a territory  first 
opened  up  to  civilization  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  the 
Franciscan  priest,  Father  Hennepin. 


St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  adjoining  the  cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  received  its 
name  from  La  Salle,  who  followed 
Father  Hennepin  in  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration. 

Administrator  of  Cleveland  Diocese 

Mgr.  Boff  has  been  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  Qeveland  diocese  pending 
the  appointment  of  a successor  to  the 
late  Bishop  Horstmann.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  Mgr.  Boff  has  been  assigned 
to  this  office  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland. 
He  was  appointed  administrator  in  1872, 
after  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Rappe, 
and  served  two  years.  He  also  served  in 
the  same  capacity  in  1882,  in  1885,  and 
in’ 1891,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Gil- 
mour,  till  the  appointment  of  Bishop 
Horstmann.  The.  Monsignor,  who  is 
now  seventy-seven  years  of  age  and  in 
point  of  service  the  oldest  priest  in  the 
diocese,  is  also  vicar-general. 

Death  of  Mgr . Garvey 

The  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  has 
lost  in  the  person  of  Mgr.  Garvey,  who 
died  towards  the  end  of  May,  one  of  its 
most  learned,  zealous  and  efficient 
priests.  Mgr.  Garvey  was  bom  in  the 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1842.  His 
studies  were  begun  in  Ireland,  contin- 
ued at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg.  and 
the  Philadelphia  Seminary,  and  finished 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1868.  Returning  to  this  country  he  as- 
sumed various  important  charges  in  the 
dioceses  of  Newark  and  Philadelphia. 
His  pastoral  labors  in  every  instance 
were  attended  by  more  than  ordinary 
success.  In  1898  he  was  chosen  by 
Archbishop  Ryan  to  fill  the  important 
office  of  rector  of  the  seminary.  His 
profound  learning,  edifying  example  and 
priestly  ideals  fully  qualified  him  to 
train  the  ecclesiastical  students  of  the 
archdiocese  to  the  highest  standards  of 
priestly  character.  In  1906,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  able  administration  of  the 
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seminary,  he  was  made  a Prothonotary 
Apostolic  by  Pius  X.  The  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  the  cathedral  on 
May  29,  was  attended  by  Cardinal 
Logue,  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  prelates  and  priests 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
sermon,  a fine  tribute  to  the  many  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased,  was  preached  by 
Mgr.  Kiernan,  D.  D.,  the  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Garvey  as  rector  of  the  seminary. 

Convention  Prayer 

On  June  16,  Bishop  Muldoon,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Chicago,  delivered  the 
opening  prayer  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago.  The 
prayer  was  as  follows : 

“In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee 
mercifully  give  ear  to  the  f>rayers  here 
offered  by  Thy  servants  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  nation.  We  humbly  implore  Thee 
to  bless,  to  guide  and  to  direct  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention  for  the 
greater  peace,  security  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  people.  We  offer  these  pray- 
ers to  the  glory  of  Thy  name  and  for 
our  own  good.  Grant  to  us  all  peace, 
purity  and  patriotism  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  Who  taught  us  to  pray 
to  Thee,  saying:  Our  Father  Who  art 
in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  .bread  and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us  and  lead  us  ngt  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

Propagating  the  Faith 

* According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  just  issued  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Society,  France  leads  the  Cath- 
olic world  in  contributing  financial  aid 


for  the  spread  of  the  faith.  France  is 
certainly  a land  of  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions. While  on  the  one  hand  she 
stands  idly  by  and  witnesses  with  indif- 
ference the  spoliation  of  the  Church  at 
home,  the  curtailment  of  her  liberty  and 
the  abrogation  of  her  rights,  on  the 
other  she  contributes  in  one  year  $624,- 
692.68  to  the  support  of  religion  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  generosity  of  France  is 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tributed for  the  same  cause  during  the 
last  year  $194,547.09.  Even  in  the  sup- 
position that  every  one  of  the  39,000,000 
people  of  France  is  a practical,  gener- 
ous Catholic,  which  unfortunately  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  even  then  the 
amount  contributed  by  France  is  not 
only  absolutely  but  proportionately  far 
in  excess  of  the  contribution  by  our  own 
country.  In  proportion  to  its  population 
it  is  $288,518.00  in  excess  of  our  con- 
tribution. 

Another  startling  fact  is  that  the 
French  archdiocese  of  Lyons,  with  an 
estimated  Catholic  population  of  only 
200,000  more  than  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  contributes  $5,763.00  more 
than  the  latter  diocese.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  wide-spread  religious 
indifference  among  the  men  of  France, 
the  different  standards  of  living  and 
wages  in  the  two  countries,  only  in- 
creases one’s  wonder  at  this  remarkable 
evidence  of  French  generosity.  The 
archdioces.e  of  Boston,  with  something 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
New  York  archdiocese,  gave  $43,177.36 
as  against  the  former  city’s  $65,466.21. 
Boston  is  third  in  point  of  generosity 
to  this  cause  in  the  list  of  the  first  ten 
dioceses  of  the  Catholic  world. 

Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  many 
and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  national 
prosperity  that  have  been  studiously 
placed  in  her  way,  lives  up  to  her  best 
traditions  for  generosity  by  giving 
$30,016.33.  England  contributes  the 
munificent  sum  of  $9418.16. 
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Jubilee  of  Mgr . O'Connell 

On  June  20  Mgr.  O'Connell  of  Brook- 
lyn somewhat  reluctantly  entered  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  The 
Monsignor  was  unwilling  that  there 
should  be  any  formal  observance  of  the 
event  for  fear  that  it  might  subject  his 
parishioners  to  some  expense.  To  make 
clear  his  mind  in  the  matter,  some  days 
previous  to  the  event  he  left  the  parish 
and  went  to  stop  with  a friend  on  Long 
Island.  The  preparations  for  the  anni- 
versary continued,  however,  and  the 
Monsignor  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  return  and  take  his  part  in  the  joyful 
celebration.  Non-Catholics  vied  with 
their  Catholic  neighbors  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  evejit  one  of  complete  success. 

Mgr.  O'Connell  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1833,  of  a family  which  gave  two 
priests  and  a nun  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  His  ecclesiastical  studies  were 
made  in  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1858.  His  parents  having  in  the  mean- 
time immigrated  to  this  country,  Father 
O’Connell  began  his  priestly  labors  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  father’s  home  in 
South  Carolina.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  served  as  a chaplain  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  After  the  war,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Piux  IX,  he  affiliated  himself 
with  the  Brooklyn  diocese,  where  he  has 
labored  zealously  ever  since.  In  1894 
he  was  made  a Domestic  Prelate  of  the 
first  class  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Bishop 
O’Connell  of  the  Catholic  University  is 
his  nephew. 

Chicago's  New  Auxiliary 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  appoint- 
ing auxiliary  bishops  from  among  the 
Slavs  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  country, 
where  the  people  of  that  race  most  do 
congregate,  the  Holy  See  has  recently 
designated  Father  Rhode,  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  (Polish)  Church,  Chicago,  as 
Titular  Bishop  of  Barca  and  Auxiliary 
Bishop  to  Archbishop  Quigley.  The 
official  documents  conveying  the  ap- 


pointment were  received  by  the  Papal 
Delegate  on  June  16,  and  by  the  Bishop- 
elect  on  June  19.  Father  Rhode  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  by  his 
compatriots  but  by  his  brethren  of  the 
American  clergy  as  well.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  important  office  of  Auxiliary 
Bishop,  which  will  probably  carry  with 
it  the  office  of  Vicar-General  of  the 
Poles,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Koudelka 
of  Cleveland,  is  abundant  proof  of  the 
confidence  the  Holy  See  reposes  in  his 
executive  ability  and  tact. 

The  appointment  of  Bishop  Rhode 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  present 
Auxiliary  and  Vicar-General  of  Chicago, 
Bishop  Muldoon,  will  be  appointed  the 
first  bishop  of  the  newly  formed  see  of 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

Bishop  Rhode  was  born  in  Prussian 
Poland  in  1869  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try while  yet  a mere  child.  His  gram- 
mar school  education  was  received  in  St. 
Stanislaus’  Polish  parochial  school  in 
Chicago.  He  made  his  classical  studies 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kentucky,  and  at 
St.  Ignatius’  College,  Chicago.  His 
theological  course  was  pursued  at  St. 
Francis’  Seminary,  Milwaukee.  After 
his  ordination  in  1896  he  was  appointed 
curate  to  the  Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
From  there  he  was  made  pastor  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  where  he  will  con- 
tinue to  live  after  his  consecration. 


A Parish  Jubilee 

During  almost  the  entire  week  begin- 
ning June  14  priests  and  people  of  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  Chicago,  enthusiastically 
celebrated  the  diamond  jubilee vof  Chi- 
cago’s first  Catholic,  and  also  first  Chris- 
tian, church.  The  parish  was  estab- 
lished near  old  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1833, 
by  a French  missionary,  Father  St.  Cvr. 
The  original  church  that  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Mary’s  was  a simple  frame  build- 
ing, within  which  worshiped  not  only 
the  venturesome  pioneers  of  the  West, 
but  also  many  of  the  Indians  who  had 
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settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
The  parish  led  a somewhat  nomadic  life 
in  its  early  career,  having  occupied  no 
less  than  four  churches,  in  three  different 
localities,  before  the  present  St.  Mary's, 
a former  Congregationalist  church,  was 
acquired.  The  growth  of  Catholicity  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  last 
seventy-five  years  was  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
jubilee  sermon  preached  by  Father 
Riordan  of  Chicago: 

“Where  shall  we  find  a counterpart  to 
the  growth  of  Catholicism  in  Chicago 
in  the  last  seventy-five  years?  In  1833 
there  was  one  church ; now  there  are 
176.  Then  there  was  one  priest ; now 
there  are  465.  The  Catholic  population 
of  the  city  has  increased  from  100  to  at 
least  750,000.  Schools,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, refuges  for  the  erring,  homes  for 
the  aged — then  there  were  none;  now 
they  can  be  found  all  over  this  immense 
city.” 

Mr.  George  Beaubien,  the  first  child 
baptized  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  by  its 
founder  and  first  pastor,  Father  St.  Cvr, 
now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  jubilee  celebration.  It  was  in 
the  log  cabin  of  Mr.  Beaubien's  father 
that  the  first  Mass  in  Chicago  was  cele- 
brated. For  the  last  few  years  St. 
Mary’s  parish  has  been  in  the  care  of 
the  zealous  and  able  Paulist  Fathers, 
who  have  kept  alive  the  best  traditions 
of  theif  illustrious  predecessors. 

Memorial  Mass 

The  memorial  Mass,  which  now  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  celebrated 
every  Decoration  Day  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gloucester  Naval  Camp  of  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  has  become  not  only  a per- 
manent institution  but  the  most’  religio- 
patriotic  event  of  the  whole  year.  Like 
all  out-of-door  events  it  is  subject  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  weather,  and  not 
always  have  the  elements  been  kindly 
disposed  to  the  success  of  the  occasion. 


All  things,  however,  conspired  to  make 
the  memorial  services  of  this  year  an 
unqualified  success.  As  a spectacle  it 
was  brilliant ; as  a patriotic  event  it  was 
inspiring;  as  a religious  ceremony  it  was 
profoundly  impressive.  Battalions  of 
regular  infantry  and  marines,  a thousand 
sailors  from  the  various  warships  in  the 
harbor,  regiments  of  State  militia,  mili- 
tia companies  from  neighboring  States 
and  from  Canada,  hundreds  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  Spanish  War,  and  the 
Pekin  Relief  Expedition,  and  cadet  and 
fraternal  organizations  created  a scene 
of  unusual  splendor.  A beautiful  altar 
had  been  erected  directly  in  front  of  the 
barracks  and  elaborately  decorated  with 
flowers.  Every  building  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  altar  was  fittingly  draped  for  the 
occasion.  The  ministers  of  the  Mass 
were  Father  Reaney,  U.  S.  N.,  celebrant ; 
Father  Chidwick,  a former  chaplain  of 
the  navy,  deacon ; and  Father  Olmstead, 
a brigadier-general  of  the  Civil  War, 
subdeacon.  The  army,  navy,  militia  and 
police  bands,  with  a picked  choir  from 
the  churches  of  Brooklyn,  furnished  the 
music  of  the  Mass.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Chaplain  Reaney.  The 
vast  congregation  of  30,000  persons 
within  the  Navy  Yard  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Col.  Murphy  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  was 
also  marshal  of  the  parade.  After  the 
religious  services  the  graves  of  the  sail- 
ors buried  in  the  naval  cemetery  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  flowers.  Sim- 
ilar services  were  held  on  the  same  day 
at  the  Newport  Navy  Yard  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Brennan,  U.  S.  N. 


The  Balfe  Centenary 


The  month  of  May  witnessed  the  cel- 
ebration. of  the  centenary  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  musical  composer,  Michael 
William  Balfe.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try the  formal  observance  of  the  event 
took  the  form  of  concerts  made  up 
largely  from  the  works  of  the  great 
composer.  Balfe  was  born  in  Dublin, 
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May  15,  1808,  and  died  at  Romney  Ab- 
bey, England,  October  20,  1870.  His 
musical  education  was  begun  in  Dublin, 
continued  in  London  and,  as  far  as  for- 
mal instruction  was  concerned,  was 
finished  in  Italy  under  the  patronage  of 
a wealthy  Italian  named  Mazzara.  His 
first  appearance  before  the  music-world 
was  as  an  opera  singer.  He  won  imme- 
diate recognition  as  an  opera  idol  and 


continued  to  achieve  success  till  declin- 
ing health  forced  him  to  retire  from  the 
stage.  He  was  a prolific  composer  and 
is  said  to  have  composed  twenty  operas, 
the  best  known  of  which  in  our  day  are 
“The  Bohemian  Girl,”  “The  Rose  of 
Castile”  and  “Satannella.”  The  body 
of  the  composer  was  interred  in  Kensal 
Green,  and  a tablet  was  erected  in  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


FOREIGN 

ENGLAND 


Duke  of  Norfolk's  Heir 

The  whole  Catholic  world  has  learned 
to  admire  the  sterling  qualities  of  their 
English  coreligionist,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  rejoicing,  therefore, 
at  the  news  that  an  heir  has 
been  born  to  England’s  premier  duke 
will  be  world-wide.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk stands  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility  and  comes  of  the  oldest  Cath- 
olic family  in  Great  Britain.  This  fam- 
ily was  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  Cath- 
olic nobility  that  preserved  their  faith 
during  the  trying  times  of  Henry  VIII 
and  his  successors.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  the  English  nobility,  he  stands 
higher  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  reli- 
gious world  for  a nobility  of  soul  that 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive laymen  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
1877  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Donington.  Of  this 
marriage  only  one  child  was  born — a 
son,  hopelessly  deficient  in  body  and 
mind.  There  is  no  more  touching  and  ed- 
ifying scene  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
in  England  than  the  unfailing  faith  with 
which  the  Duke  brought  his  afflicted 
child  to  one  after  another  of  the  famous 
shrines  of  Europe,  looking  for  a cure 
that  was  not  to  be  found.  When  the 
realization  came  upon  him  that  his  child 
was  not  to  experience  any  relief  through 
natural  or  supernatural  agencies,  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  the  heroic  res- 
ignation of  a true  Catholic.  The  first 


Duchess  of  Norfolk  died  in  1887  and 
the  Duke  would  have  then  entered  a reli- 
gious Order  had  he  not  been  dissuaded 
by  Cardinal  Newfnan.  Six  years  ago  his 
son  died  and  two  years  later  His  Grace 
again'  married.  The  birth  of  a son  on 
May  31  gives  to  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England  an  heir  to  his  many  titles  and 
immense  wealth.  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  ancient  Howard  family,  to  which 
the  Duke  belongs,  and  which  dates  back 
to  Saxon  times,  this  child  is  the  only 
heir  to  the  dukedom  to  be  born  in 
Arundel  Castle,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  present  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  one  of  England’s  most  useful 
citizens.  He  has  twice  served  as  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  in  which  city  he  has  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested.  As  Postmas- 
ter-General of  England  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  to  whom 
that  department  of  the  public*  service 
had  ever  been  entrusted.  He  resigned 
that  office  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Boer  War.  There  is  not  a more  un- 
affected and  democratic  gentleman  in 
England  than  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


French  President  in  England 


The  attitude  of  England  towards 
France,  and  vice  versa,  has  greatly 
changed  since  the  Duke  of  Orleans  con- 
gratulated a French  illustrator  on  a dis- 
gusting cartoon  of  the  venerable  Queen 
Victoria,  which  appeared  while  the  Boer 
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War  was  in  progress.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  month  President  Ar- 
mand  Fallieres  was  enthusiastically  en- 
tertained in  London  by  the  King  and 
the  English  people.  The  real  purpose 
of  the  President’s  presence  in  England 
was  to  make  permanent  the  “entente  cor- 
diale”  begun  by  President  Loubet  some 
five  years  ago.  Many  are  pleased  to 
believe  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
and  that  the  present  “entente”  will  in 
the  near  future  ripen  into  a formal  alli- 
ance. But  as  France  is  one  of  the  many 
traditional  enemies  of  England  and  as 
several  old  scores  yet  remain  to  be 
wiped  out,  it  is  entirely  improbable  that 
the  masses  of  either  nation  will  look 
with  complacency  on  any  closer  union 
than  now  exists. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  President’s  sojourn  was  his  visit  to 
the  French  Hospital  in  London  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Sister  Superior  with 
the  Cross  of  Merit,  in  recognition  of 
her  thirty  years  of  devoted  service  to  her 
suffering  compatriots.  On  the  Presi- 
dent’s arrival  he  was  received  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  with  Sister  Ce- 
line at  their  head.  President  Fallieres 
himself  pinned  the  decoration  on  the 
habit  of  Sister  Celine.  It  is  passing 
strange  that  France  must  go  abroad  to 
recognize  and  reward  the  devotion  and 
sacrifice  of  her  heroic  nuns,  while  at 
home  she  treats  them  with  .inhuman 
cruelty. 

Eucharistic  Congress 

The  coming  Eucharistic  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  next  September  in 
London,  promises  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  enthusiastic  yet  held.  Many 
prelates  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  already  promised  to  attend.  Car- 
dinals representing  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Ireland,  France  and  Germany, 
with  probably  a Cardinal  Legate  from 
Rome,  will  be  in  attendance.  Ten  arch- 
bishops and  a large  number  of  bishops 


will  foregather  at  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral to  participate,  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress.  From  all  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Congress  will  be  a reli- 
gious event  of  an  international  character 
with  a rare  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
a great  deal  towards  increasing  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  results  of  the  Congress 
will  be  commensurate  with  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

Nationalists  and  the  Schools 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  held  in  Leeds  on 
June  6,  it  was  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  rupture  between  the  Nationalists 
and  their  English  coreligionists  during 
the  Manchester  by-election  campaign 
was  wholly  unnecessary  and  most  un- 
fortunate. It  might  be  described  justly 
as  a typical  piece  of  English  political 
stupidity.  To  insure  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  because  of  views  inimical  to 
Catholic  school  interests,  the  Catholics 
of  England  created  a schism  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Nationalists  and  all  but  disrupted 
that  party,  without  whose  support  their 
school  policy  would  be  nothing  but  an 
iridescent  dream.  As  Mr.  Redmond 
(who  is  not  a Catholic)  said  in  his  speech 
at  the  convention,  the  Nationalists  had 
consistently  and  successfully  defended 
the  Catholic  schools  in  the  past  and 
would  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  if 
let  alone  to  exercise  their  power  as  they, 
who  knew  best,  saw  fit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  wholly  regrettable  mis- 
understanding will  be  fully  cleared  away 
before  another  election  takes  place. 
During  the  session  Mr.  John  Dillon  ad- 
ministered a well-deserved  rebuke  to 
Father  Benson,  the  convert  son  of  a for- 
mer Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  re- 
cently expressed  the  fear  that  the  pos- 
session of  Home  Rule  might  jeopardize 
the  faith  of  the  Irish  people.  Father 
Benson,  it  is  said,  writes  novels  of 
marked  ability,  and  we  ourselves  have 
read  his  ghost  stories  with  fearsome  in- 
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terest.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that  outside  the  duties  of  his 
vocation  he  did  not  confine  his  activity 
to  his  literary  avocation  and  eschew  a 
subject  in  which  he  has  fully  demon- 
strated his  lack  of  familiarity  and  the 
puerility  of  his  fears. 

Marquis  of  Qacensbury 

During  the  month  of  May  another  dis- 
tinguished convert  was  added  to  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  in  the  person  of  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury.  The  Marquis 
will  rank  among  the  Catholic  nobility  cf 
England  next  to  the  Duke*of  Norfolk. 
He  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  his  fam- 
ily to  enter  the  Church,  having  been 
preceded  by  his  uncle,  Canon  Lord 
Archibald  Douglas,  parish  priest  of  Gal- 
ston,  in  Ayrshire.  His  grandmother,  the 
Marchioness  of  Queensbury,  and  his 
aunts,  Lady  Florence  Dixie  and  Lady 
Gertrude  Douglas,  also  embraced  the 
true  faith.  The  Marquis,  though  but 
forty  years  of  age,  has  seen  considerable 
service  under  arms,  serving  first  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
afterwards  as  a lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  regiments. 

IRELAND 

Attacking  Maynooth 

If  Mr.  Birrell’s  Irish  University  Bill  is 
ever  enacted  into  law  it  will  certainly 
have  undergone  a trial  by  fire.  The 
Protestant  opposition  has  already  called 
to  its  aid  every  means  of  obstruction 
that  lay  within  its  reach.  The  coarse, 
and  brutal  attacks  from  the  North  were 
probably  unstudied.  Long  experience 
has  taught  Irish  Catholics  that  such  out- 
bursts are  the  spontaneous  expressions 
of  hopeless  ignorance,  blind  bigotry  and 
anti-Catholic  hatred  that  have  become 
ingrained  in  every  fibre  of  the  Orange 
nature.  They  are  entitled  to  no  more 
consideration  than  the  bellowings  of  a 
caged  beast.  The  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  the  bill  bv  the  General  Presby- 


terian Assembly,  while  giving  evidence 
of  a carefully  elaborated  opposition,  is 
equally  negligible  as  a mere  matter  of 
clerical  bigotry.  In  view  of  the  actions 
for  libel  that  have  been  successfully 
brought  from  time  to  time  against  the 
London  Times,  and  the  suspicion  with 
which  that  publication  is  now  viewed 
even  by  professional  Englishmen,  it  is 
not  a matter  for  fear  that  its  defamatory 
articles  concerning  the  intellectual  at- 
tainments of  the  Irish  clergy  and  its 
libelous  remarks  concerning  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, will  avail  to  withhold  the  advantages 
of  the  projected  university  from  the  lay 
and  clerical  students  of  that  justly  fa- 
mous institution  of  learning.  But  wha\ 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  is  that  one  or 
other  of  the  amendments  suggested  at 
the  meeting  of  “Standing  Committee  C” 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whose 
care  the  Universities  Bill  has  been  com- 
mitted, will  be  permanently  embodied  in 
the  original  bill.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments, offered  at  the  meeting  of  June  3, 
sought  to  make  the  university  degrees 
available  for  schoolmasters  and  others 
studying  privately,  thus  opening  up  a 
means  of  securing  a preponderant  non- 
Catholic  influence  at  a university  which 
is  primarily  intended  for  Catholics.  An- 
other amendment  was  intended  to  limit 
university  affiliation  to  only  lay  colleges, 
in  this  manner  excluding  the  ecclesi- 
astical colleges  of  Ireland.  Both  of 
these  amendments  were  decisively  de- 
feated. Professor  Butcher,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  “that  a student  in  an  affili- 
ated institution  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
obtain  a university  degree  unless  he  shall 
have  completed  a period  of  study  of  not 
less  than  two  academic  years  in  a con- 
stituent college  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  or  in  the  University  of  Belfast/' 
The  effect  of  such  a proviso  would  be  to 
deprive  the  students  of  Maynooth  in  the 
department  of  arts,  as  well  as  the  clerics, 
of  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  this  ostensibly  Catholic  uni- 
versity. This  amendment  is  wholly  un- 
called for  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
rogates an  existing  privilege  now  en- 
joyed by  Maynooth  and  Magee  colleges. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  students 
of  these  colleges  may  take  their  degrees 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  simply  by 
passing  the  required  academic  exam: 
inations.  Mr.  Birrell  thinks  that  there 
is  a growing  sentiment  among  the  eccle- 
siastics of  Ireland  to  meet  such  a con- 
dition, if  necessary,  by  establishing  a 
hostel  in  Dublin  for  the  arts  students. 
But  such  an  accommodation  will  be  im- 
possible for  some  time  to  come.  At 
present  all  the  arts  students  of  Maynooth 
are  obliged  to  matriculate  at  the  Royal 
University  with  a view  ultimately  to 
taking  out  degrees  there.  This  institu- 
tion will  cease  to  exist  when  the  new  uni- 
versity is  an  accomplished  fact.  If  resi- 
dence at  the  new  university  is  a “sine 
qua  non”  for  obtaining  its  degrees,  May- 
nooth must  abandon  its  present  buildings, 
erected  at  a cost  of  $1,000,000,  or  sur- 
render the  opportunity  of  obtaining  uni- 
versity degrees  for  its  students.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  such  an  oppressive 
condition  will  be  rigidly  enforced  at  the 
very  start. 

BELGIUM 

The  Congo  Again 

Towards  the  middle  of  last  month  it 
seemed  as  though  the  troublesome 
Congo  question  was  in  a fair  way  to  be 
permanently  settled.  On  June  15  it  was 
announced  that  the  Belgium  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  annex  the  Congo  In- 
dependent State.  It  was  furthermore 
stated  that  commerce  in  the  annexed  ter- 
ritory wduld  be  absolutely  free ; that 
certain  privileges  would  be  accorded 
non-Catholic  missionaries ; that  the  na- 
tives would  receive  just  and  humane 
treatment ; and,  finally,  that  a stable  gov- 
ernment would  be  established  in  the 
Congo.  On  June  22  a cable  despatch 
from  London  announced  the  disquieting 


news  that  the  German  Government  in- 
tends to  take  a hand  in  the  matter  as 
soon  as  the  Belgian  Parliament  votes 
the  annexation  of  the  Free  State.  She 
will  protest,  it  is  said,  against  at  least, 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  transfer,  thereby 
necessitating  the  calling  of  another  in- 
ternational congress  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

The  Recent  Elections 

Every  two  years  one  half  the  members 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  re- 
tire to  private  life  or  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  biennial  elections  were  held 
on  Sunday,  May  24,  with  the  result  that 
the  Catholic  majority  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  opposition  has  been  re- 
duced from  twelve  to  eight  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Senate 
increased  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  The 
Liberals  and  Socialists  in  Belgium  and 
Anti-clericals  generally  throughout 
Europe  find  much  comfort  in  the  de- 
crease of  the  Catholic  working  majority 
and  pretend  to  see  in  it  a promise  of  that 
party's  loss  of  power  at  the  next  biennial 
election.  Unprejudiced  observers,  how- 
ever, do  not  attribute  the  decrease  in  the 
Catholic  majority  to  any  dissatisfaction 
found  with  its  administration,  but  to  an 
overweening  sense  of  security  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  begot- 
ten of  long  tenure  of  power.  In  nations 
and  in  political  parties,  as  well  as  in  in- 
dividuals, long-continued  possession  of 
power  begets  its  own  destruction  by  an 
over-confidence  that  finds  expression  in 
relaxed  watchfulness  and  diminished 
effort.  No  other  explanation  of  the  de- 
creased majority  is  conceivable.  The 
Belgian  people  are  not  indifferent  to 
prosperity  and  they  do  not  forget. 
When  the  Catholic,  or  Conservative, 
party  came  into  office  something  over 
twenty  years  ago,  they  found  that  their 
predecessors,  the  Liberal,  or  Anti-cler- 
ical, party,  had  cleaned  out  the  treasury 
and  left  only  a substantial  deficit.  This 
the  Catholics  wiped  out  in  one  year 
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without  having  to  resort  to  increased 
taxation,  and  since  then  have  brought 
to  the  nation  a degree  of  prosperity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  policy  of  the  Catholic  Government 
has  been  essentially  democratic,  thor- 
oughly liberal  in  the  best  sense,  and  con- 
sistently progressive  during  its  long 
tenure  of  power.  From  1885  to  1905 
the  population  of  Belgium  has  increased 
from  5,800,000  to  7,100,000  or  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  For  the 
years  1901-05  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  export  trade  of  Belgium 
of  59.5  per  cent  over  the  same  trade  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1881-85.  The  people 
are  not  ignorant  of  these  things  and  they 
are  not  very  apt  to  hanker  after  the  old 
regime  of  treasury  deficits,  enforced  sec- 
ular education  and  domestic  dissensions. 
The  recent  decrease  in  the  Government 
majority,  while  it  does  not  at  all  impair 
its  working  efficiency,  will  serve  to  spur 
on  the  Catholic  party  to  perfect  their 
organization  and  put  forth  greater  effort 
at  the  next  biennial  elections.  Unques- 
tionably the  result  will  be  the  restora- 
tion of  their  diminished  strength. 

FRANCE 

Death  of  Francois  Coppce 

The  death  of  Francois-Edouard-Joa- 
chim  Coppee,  which  took  place  on  May 
24,  has  taken  from  the  literary  world  of 
France  one  of  its  noblest  souls  and  most 
•consummate  artists.  Francois  Coppee 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1842.  His  parents 
were  painfully  destitute  of  this  world's 
goods  and  the  associations  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth  were  with  the  poor  and 
those  of  low  degree.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
poet's  credit  that  he  never  disowned 
these  associations  of  his  early  life.  In- 
deed, his  fame  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  he  so  often  found 
the  inspiration  of  his  poetic  fancy  in  the 
humble  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  He  was  wont  to  describe  himself 
“a  man  of  refinement  who  enjoys 


simple  people,  an  aristocrat  who  loves 
the  masses."  It  was  this  unfailing  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life  that  made  him,  though  a poet  of 
consummate  skill,  exquisite  taste,  lofty 
ideals  and  subtle  power,  a literary  idol 
of  the  French  populace. 

The  spark  of  genius  having  mani- 
fested itself  early  in  his  youth,  appre- 
ciative friends  interested  themselves  in 
his  welfare  and  secured  for  him  a Gov- 
ernment position  that  guaranteed  for 
him  a comfortable  living  while  he  was 
struggling  for  the  recognition  of  the  lit- 
erary world.  His  first  verse,  “Le  Re- 
liquaire,”  appeared  in  1866  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  for  its  unmistak- 
able marks  of  real  genius.  His  subse- 
quent work  as  a poet  was  characterized 
by  a profound  sincerity,  a masterful 
technique  and  an  exquisite  treatment  of 
detail.  While  he  endeared  himself  to 
the  masses  by  the  frequent  selection  of 
humble  themes  and  the  genuine  sym- 
pathy of  their  treatment,  at  the  same 
time  by  a highly  refined  estheticism 
which  was  never  absent  from  his  work 
he  held  the  admiration  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  letters.  Few  men  in  the  history 
of  French  letters  have  possessed  the  ad- 
miration of  an  entire  people  to  the  ex- 
tent enjoyed  by  Francois  Coppee 
throughout  his  long  life. 

As  a dramatic  poet  he  also  won  un- 
qualified success.  “La  Passant,"  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  *1869,  securely  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a dramatist  of# 
the  highest  order.  It  was  in  “La  Pas- 
sant" that  Sara  Bernhardt  achieved  her 
first  notable  success  before  the  Parisian 
public. 

Though  he  did  not  take  up  prose  work 
till  comparatively  late  in  his  literary 
career,  in  this,  too,  as  in  the  fields  of 
lyric  and  dramatic  literature,  he  won  the 
fullest  measure  of  success.  His  short 
stories,  many  of  which  were  translated 
for  The  Rosary  Magazine,  reveal  the 
touch  of  a finished  artist. 
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His  work  was  accorded  formal  recog- 
nition when,  on  December  18,  1884,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  taking  the  place  of  Victor  De 
Lamprade.  In  1888  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

When  success  came  * in  unbounded 
measure  to  Coppee,  and  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  lifted  from  penury  to  afflu- 
ence, from  the  obscurity  of  a Govern- 
ment clerk  to  the  fame  of  a successful 
author,  like  many  another  before  him, 
he  gave  up,  the  practice  of  his  religion 
and  finally  lost  his  faith.  But  God  did 
not  abandon  him  and,  like  Verlaine, 
Huysmans,  Brunetiere  and  Paul  Bour- 
get,  he  ultimately  returned  to  the  Church 
of  his  ancestors.  In  his  last  decade  of 
years  he  made  an  earnest  effort  to  atone 
for  his  earlier  religious  indifference.  In 
the  stirring  events  of  the  last  few  years 
there  was  no  more  fearless  or  persistent 
champion  of  Catholic  rights  than  Fran- 
cois Coppee.  His  voice,  his  pen  and 
even  his  physical  strength,  were  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  when  that  cause  was  a 
most  unpopular  one.  France  will  not 
see  his  like  soon  again. 

The  Shooting  of  Dreyfus 

A dastardly  deed,  the  guilt  of  which 
the  Clemenceau  Government  must  share 
with  the  crazed  assailant,  was  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Major  Dreyfus 
by  Louis  Gregori,  at  the  Pantheon  cere- 
monies over  the  remains  of  Emile  Zola. 
Louis  Gregori,  a fanatical  militarist, 
fired  two  shots  at  Major  Dreyfus,  the 
Jewish  officer  of  the  French  army  who 
was  twice  convicted  of  betraying  the 
military  secrets  of  France  to  a foreign 
power,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from 
the  army,  publicly  degraded,  sent  to 
Devil’s  Island  and  then  exonerated  and 
freed.  The  intended  victim  was  but 
slightly  wounded  and  his  assailant  was 
immediately  put  under  arrest.  The 


US 


Government  at  first  attempted  to  foist 
the  responsibility  of  the  murderous  as- 
sault on  the  Monarchists.  But  after 
thorough  investigation  it  was  fully 
proved  that  the  assault  was  the  act  sim- 
ply of  an  irresponsible  fanatic  who- 
sought  to  resent  the  fact  that  the  army 
was  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  one 
who,  in  his  estimation,  was  its  chief  tra- 
ducer.  The  Government  wisely  accepted 
this  explanation  and  ignored  the  clam- 
ors of  those  who  demanded  that  actiott 
be  taken  against  the  Royalists.  The 
wounded  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Drey- 
fus is  almost  entirely  healed,  and  he  will 
suffer  no  further  ill  effects  from  it. 


Zola  in  the  Pantheon 


The  Masonic  Government  of  France 
has  accomplished  its  nefarious  purpose 
and  transferred  Zola’s  remains  from 
Montmartre  Cemetery  to  the  Pantheon: 
Never  was  an  act  of  Government  more 
vehemently  reprobated  by  public  opin- 
ion. The  Pantheon  in  Paris  is  osten- 
sibly reserved  for  France’s  illustrious 
dead.  Zola  was  not  illustrious,  he  was 
infamous.  As  a novelist  he  was  the 
chief  exponent  of  a school  of  literary 
putridity  which  masqueraded  under  the 
respectable  title  of  “naturalism.”  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  his  literary 
career  to  have. merited  his  association* 
in  death  with  those  who  had  shunned 
and  reprobated  him  in  life.  As  for  his 
defence  of  Major  Dreyfus,  however  com- 
mendable it  may  have  been  in  itself,  it 
in  no  manner  merited  the  posthumous 
honors  accorded  to  him.  And  it  was  not 
for  his  defence  of  Dreyfus  that  he  was 
thus  honored.  He  had,  however,  done 
one  thing  which  ingratiated  him  with, 
and  endeared  him  to  the  present  Governr- 
ment  of  France — he  had  mocked  satan- 
ically  at  the  miraculous  happenings  at 
Lourdes  and  endeavored  by  the  most 
malicious  falsehoods  to  discredit  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  religious  world.  Here  was  at» 
act  of  public  service  after  the  Govern^ 
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mint's  own  heart.  And  it  was  for  this, 
and  this  alone,  that  Zola’s  remains  were 
removed  on  June  4 to  the  Pantheon. 
And  such  a popular  act  as  it  was ! Thou- 
sands of  soldiers  paraded  the  streets  to 
keep  the  people  from  congregating  for 
a hostile  demonstration.  Cries  of  deri- 
sion and  hisses  greeted  the  funeral  pro- 
cession at  every  step.  The  Government 
went  out  of  its  way  openly  to  defy  the 
public  opinion  of  the  nation  and  to  offer 
a gratuitous  insult  to  the  illustrious  dead 
of  France.  We  shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  public  opinion  does  not  event- 
ually compel  the  withdrawal  of  Zola’s 
unworthy  ashes  from  the  Pantheon,  as 
before  it  ejected  the  remains  of  Mira- 
beau  and  Marat. 


Limoges  Cathedral  Robbed 


It  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to  learn  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  abroad  with  increased  resentment 
as  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  art 
thefts  from  the  famous  old  churches  of 
Europe.  Yet  such  is  unfortunately  the 
case.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
loss  of  a collection  of  valuable  enamels, 
valued  at  $60,000,  stolen  from  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  at  Limoges, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  may  be  traced 
to  the  agents  of  some  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans who  had  made  persistent  efforts  to 
purchase  the  art  treasures  that  have  now 
disappeared.  Among  the  articles  stolen 
were  two  enameled  pyxes,  with  gold- 
embroidered  covers,  eight  silver-gilt 
chalices  and  twelve  priceless  enamels. 
The  thieves  obtained  entrance  to  the 
sacristy  where  the  treasures  were  kept 
by  hiding  in  the  confessionals  till  the 
church  was  closed  at  night  and  then  en- 
tering by  means  of  false  keys.  During 
the  last  year  the  churches  of  France 
have  been  robbed  of  art  objects  valued 
at  over  $400,000.  These  robberies  have 
been  abetted  mostly  by  art  collectors, 
under  the  imperative  orders  of  upstart 
illionaires  trying  to  put  on  the  ap- 
ce  of  a culture  they  do  not  pos- 


sess. The  chief  regret  occasioned  by  the 
disappearance  of  these  articles  is  not  be- 
cause of  their  historical  or  artistic  value, 
but  on  account  of  their  sacred  character. 
In  every  instance  the  sin  of  theft  was 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  crime  of  sac- 
rilege. 

ITALY 


An  Unjust  Decision 


By  reason  of  a recent  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cassation  in  Rome, 
it  becomes  impossible  for  a religious 
to  receive,  hold  or  bequeath  any 
property,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise. 
The  decision  grew  out  of  a con- 
tested will  by  which  certain  property 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Abbot  Hilde- 
brand de  Hemptinne,  Superior-General 
of  the  Benedictines,  by  a canon  of 
Palermo  named  La  Via.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  contested  the  will  on  the 
ground  that  the  Benedictines,  having 
been  suppressed  with  all  other  religious 
Orders,  had  no  legal  entity,  and 
that  the  person  of  the  Abbot  was  named 
merely  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
Both  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Palermo 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  dis- 
trict upheld  the  will,  but  were  in  turn 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  Rome  on  the  ground  (long 
since  repudiated  in  civil  law)  that  what 
a monk  acquires  he  acquires  for  the 
monastery;  and  since  in  this  case  the 
monastery  did  not  exist  in  a legal 
capacity  the  will  was  null  and  void:  And 
this  notwithstanding  that  a law  of  r866 
definitely  restored  to  individual  religious 
their  legal  character  in  the  sight  of  ft ie 
civil  law.  As  a result  of  the  above  cited 
decision  any  will  made  in  favor  of  a re- 
ligious, if  contested  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  will  inevitably  be  declared 
null  and  void.  If  this  decision  prevails, 
which  seems  incredible,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  members  of  the  sup- 
pressed Orders  of  Italy  will  be  without 
a roof  over  their  heads. 
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New  Generals 

During  the  early  part  of  June  both 
the  Capuchins  and  the  Passionists  held 
general  chapters  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutes at  which  general-superiors  were 
elected.  The  Very  Rev.  Father  Pacifi- 
cus  da  Soggiano  was  elected  General  of 
the  Capuchins,  and  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  Geramia  della  Spina,  formerly 
superior  of  the  Piedmont  province,  Su- 
perior-General of  the  Passionists.  Both 
Generals  were  received  in  private  audi- 
ence by  Pius  X. 

Beatification  at  St.  Peter's 

Three  of  the  beatifications  which  were 
to  constitute  a notable  part  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Father’s  jubilee 
took  place  at  St.  Peter's  within  the  last 
six  weeks.  On  May  17,  the*  Venerable 
Sister  Mary  Magdalen  Postel,  foundress 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Christian  Schools  of 
Mercy,  was  solemnly  enrolled  amongst 
the  blessed.  As  on  all  such  occasions, 
St.  Peter's  was  magnificently  decorated 
with  beautiful  draperies  and  myriad 
electric  lights.  The  basilica  was 
thronged  with  people  who  came  to  wit- 
ness the  imposing  ceremony.  All  the 
cardinals  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who 
serve  * the  Congregation  as  consultors, 
were  present ; as  were  also  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Rome.  The  brief  of  beatification 
having  been  read,  a large  picture  of  the 
beatified  religious  was  unveiled,  one  of 
her  relics  exposed  for  veneration,  the 
“Te  Deum”  intoned  and  all  the  bells  of 
St.  Peter’s  rung.  Afterwards  a Pon- 
tifical Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coutance,  the  native  diocese 
of  the  Blessed  Postel.  The  new  Beata 
was  born  in  France  in  1756  and  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years. 

On  Sunday,  May  24,  the  beatification 
of  the  Venerable  Sophie  Barat,  foundress 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  took 
place  at  St.  Peter's.  The  decorations 
and  the  ceremonies  were  precisely  the 


same  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  beatifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Postel  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday.  It  was  especially  notable 
for  the  large  number  of  French  pilgrim^ 
who  witnessed  the  ceremony.  More 
than  two  hundred  Frdnch  priests  were 
present.  Blessed  Madeleine  Sophie 
Barat  was  born  of  humble  parents  at 
Joigny,  Burgundy,  France,  December 
12,  1779.  Her  education  was  received 
irfostly  from  her  brother,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  disturbances  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  discontinue  his 
ecclesiastical  studies.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  three  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  of  which  she  is  re- 
garded as  the  foundress.  The  society 
was  formally  instituted  November  21, 
1880.  Its  object  was  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  women  of  more  than  or- 
dinary means  and  social  position.  The 
Congregation  now  possesses  some  two 
hundred  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world. 

The  beatification  of  the  Venerable 
Gabriel  of  Sorrows,  of  the  Passionist  Or- 
der, which  took  place  at  St.  Peter’s  on 
Sunday,  May  31,  completes  the  list  of 
these  functions  which  have  added  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  jubilee  cele- 
bration. A large  number  of  Passionists, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  to  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  a general  chapter 
of  the  Order,  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  ceremony.  But  undoubt- 
edly the  one  in  all  the  vast  congrega- 
tion who  experienced  the  keenest  joy 
on  that  occasion  was  the  brother  of  the 
newly  beatified  saint,  who  witnessed  the 
ceremony  from  one  of  the  special  tri- 
bunes. Blessed  Gabriel  was  born  in 
Assisi  of  Umbria,  March  1,  1838.  He 
entered  the  Passionist  Congregation  in 
1856.  His  death  took  place  February 
27,  1862,  after  a life  of  heroic  sanctity 
which  long  since  was  crowned  with  an 
eternal  reward  and  is  now  held  up  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church. 
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On  the  second  day  of  this  month  is 
celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Visitation. 
From  God’s  angel  Mary  had  learned 
that  she,  the  Immaculate  one,  had  been 
found  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
world’s  Redeemer,  the  Only-Begotten 
Son  of  God.  “And  Mary  rising  up  in 
those  days,  went  into  the  hill  country 
•with  haste  into  a city  of  Juda.  And 
.she  entered  into  the  house  of  Zachary, 
and  saluted  Elizabeth,”  her  cousin ; 
“and  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  she  cried  out  with  a loud 
voice,  and  said : Blessed  art  thou 

among  women.  And  whence  is  this  to 
me  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should 
come  to  me  ? And  Mary  said : My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
bath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour  be- 
cause He  hath  regarded  the  humility 
of  His  handmaid;  for  behold  from 
■henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed/’  Blessed  indeed  is  Mary,  “our 
tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast,’’  and  the 
tenderest  love  of,  the  Catholic  heart  is 
hers  through  the  ages. 


“If  all  the  Catholic  parochial  schools 
m Chicago  were  closed  to-morrow,  it 
would  cost  the  city  over  $10,000,000  to 
erect  school  buildings  to  care  for  their 
pupils  and  more  than  $2,000,000  a year 
to  pay  the  wages  of  additional  teachers 
and  caretakers.’’ 

Such  was  the  statement  recently  made 
by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Riordan,  pastor  of  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Church,  Chicago,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  diamond  jubilee  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  that  city.  These 
facts  indicate  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  that  is  being  made 
roughout  the  country  by  Catholics  for 
cience’  sake,  and  they  indicate,  also, 


the  service  that  is  annually  being  ren- 
dered to  the  State  by  Catholics,  and  for 
which  they  receive  no  credit  and  small 
thanks.  In  other  lands  the  State  gives 
due  recognition  to  Catholic  educational 
effort,  but  here,  in  the  “land  of  the  free,” 
the  elemental  principles  of  justice  in  the 
important  matter  of  education  are  ruth- 
lessly and  persistently  violated  by  leg- 
islators who  ignore  our  rights 'and  just 
demands,  and  coolly  ask  us  in  effect 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it?  It 
is  true  that  the  present  order  of  things 
has  its  advantages  and  the  evil  of  bear- 
ing a double  burden  of  taxation  is  not 
unmitigated.  We  are  masters  of  our 
own  system  and  methods  of  education, 
and  our  efforts  and  progress  are  not 
impeded  by  the  so-called  “fads”  that 
play  such  a conspicuous  part  in  the  pub- 
lic school  economy.  The  Church  is  a 
wise  and  tender  mother  and  experienced 
teacher,  and  she  would  not  waste  her 
children’s  precious  time.  She  knows 
the  value  of  a human  soul  and  the  price 
of  its  redemption,  and  to  her  children 
she  says  with  the  Master;  “Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  ad<Jed  unto 
you.”  She  knows  that  a knowledge  of 
God  is  of  primary  and  paramount  im- 
portance to  child  and  man,  and  that  any 
system  of  .instruction  which  contem- 
plates merely  the  creature  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Creator  is  radically  wrong 
and  fatally  defective — and  she  will  have 
none  of  it. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  public 
schools  are  apparent — for  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them — and  the  note  of 
alarm  is  being  loudly  sounded  by  the 
more  thoughtful  non-Catholics,  clerical 
and  lay. 

The  elimination  or  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious teaching  from  the  public  school 
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may  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
acquisition  of  mere  secular  knowledge; 
but  true  education  is  impossible  without 
a knowledge  of  God  and  eternal  truths. 
But,  for  obvious  reasons,  religious  in- 
struction in  public  schools  is  imprac- 
ticable and  impossible,  and,  conse- 
quently, Catholics  must  maintain  their 
own  schools  at  any  cost,  and  patiently 
await  the  tardy  advent  of  governmental 
justice.  

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Educational  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  July 
6,  7,  8 and  9.  Papers  will  be  read  on 
the  “Present  Condition  of  Education  in 
the  United  States/'  by  Very  Rev.  E.  A. 
Pace,  D.  D.,  and  “The  Curriculum,”  by 
Rev.  William  Poland,  S.  J.  There  will 
be  a thorough  discussion  in  the  College 
Department  on  the  “Present  Condition 
of  Latin  Studies  in  our  Colleges.”  In 
the  School  Department  there  will  be  a 
discussion  on  the  “Methods  of  Teaching 
Christian  Doctrine,”  and  in  the  Sem- 
inary Department  the  “Study  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences”  will  be  discussed.  The 
proceedings  will  close  with  a public 
meeting  in  Music  Hall,  where  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  “Religion  and  National 
Life”  will  be  treated  in  addresses  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  O'Connell,  D.  D.,  Very 
Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C.,  Mr. 
Richard  Crane  and  Mr.  William  Bvrne. 

The  Association  is  the  result  of  a de- 
sire on  the  part  of  prominent  educators 
and  teachers  for  greater  unity  and  co- 
operation in  Catholic  educational  work. 
Much  good  has  already  resulted  from 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
plished.   

In  a recent  pastoral  letter  Bishop  Mc- 
Faul  makes  a strong  plea  for  the  forma- 
tion of  parish  libraries  and  the  reading 
of  Catholic  literature  and  denounces  in 
his  vigorous  and  characteristic  manner 
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the  evils  of  cheap,  trashy  and  immoral 
literature.  Catholic  parents,  especially, 
should  ponder  deeply  the  significant  and 
timely  utterances  of  the  Trenton  prel- 
ate. He  says : 

“If  only  to  counteract  the  insidious 
work  and  immoral  effect  of  the  perni- 
cious literature  with  which  this  country 
is  inundated,  a parish  library  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit.  The  average 
boy  will  be  attracted  by  the  flaming* 
illustrations  on  the  front  of  the  ‘made 
to  sell*  periodicals  of  the  ‘dreadful’  type 
and  the  average  girl  finds  her  fiction 
hero  or  heroine  among  the  Laura  Jean 
Libby  or  Bertha  Clay  mush  and  slush. 
How  pitiable  this  is!  The  reading  of 
the  first  book  is  the  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  the  second,  and  then  ‘the  ap- 
petite grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.’  The 
parent  may  be  apparently  successful  in 
calling  a halt,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  where  a halt  is  called  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  becomes  keener, 
and  if  not  permitted  to  read  the  book  at 
home  he  or  she  will  find  means  to  read 
it  in  some  other  place. 

“These  books — the  ‘yellow-backs’  for 
boys  and  the  Laura  Jean  Libbys  for 
girls — are  the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
melodrama.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  is 
this?v  Because  ‘the  modern  dramatist 
knows  that  a reproduction  of  these  sen- 
sational and  sentimental  novels  is  a sure 
means  of  catching  the  almighty  dollar — 
the  only  desire  of  the  modem  melo- 
dramatist. 

“And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  ex- 
citement caused  first  by  the  silent 
teacher — the  book — and  secondly  by  the 
theater?  The  newspapers  answer  this 
question  daily.  Burglary,  highway 
robbery,  murder,  penitentiary  and  the 
gallows  are  too  often  results  of  the 
nickel  ‘dreadful.’  Betrayals,  unhappy 
marriages,  divorces  and  broken  hearts 
follow  so  often  in  the  wake  of  the 
‘mushy’  novel  that  its  authors  ought  to* 
be  treated  as  public  malefactors.” 
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Regina  Poetarum — Our  Lady’s  An- 
thology. Selected  and  arranged  by 
Hon.  Alison  Stourton.  R.  & T. 
Washbourne,  London ; Benziger 
Bros.,  American  Agents.  i2mo. 
square,  pp.  164.  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a charming  Anthology  of  Our 
Lady,  with  the  poems  all  arranged  in  the 
order  of  events  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  beginning  with  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Fifty  poets  are  here  represented, 
and  they  are  chosen  from  the  thirteenth 
century  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  Giacomo  Benedetti,  the  Madman 
of  Todi,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Crashaw, 
Browning,  Faber,  Rossetti,  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  Vincent  McNabb  and  John  B. 
Tabb  all  represented  in  the  Anthology. 
The  motif  of  the  song  is  given  in  the 
quotation  (by  way  of  preface)  made  from 
Lecky’s  “History  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe 

“The  world  is  governed  by  ideals,  and 
seldom  or  never  has  there  been  one 
which  has  exercised  a more  profound 
and,  on  the  whole,  a more  salutary  in- 
fluence than  the  medieval  conception  of 
the  Virgin.  For  the  first  time  woman 
was  elevated  to  her  rightful  position 
and  the  sanctity  of  weakness  was  rec- 
ognized as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  sorrow. 
Woman  rose  in  the  person  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  into  a new  sphere  and  became 
the  object  of  a deferential  homage  of 
which  antiquity  had  . no  conception. 
Love  was  idealized.  The  moral  charm 
and  beauty  of  female  excellence  were 
fully  felt.  Into  a harsh  and  ignorant 
and  benighted  age  this  ideal  type  in- 
fused a conception  of  gentleness  and 
purity  unknown  to  the  proudest  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past.  In  the  softening  of 
manners,  in  the  refinement  of  tastes  dis- 
played in  all  the  walks  of  society;  in 
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these  and  in  many  other  ways  we  detect 
its  influence.  All  that  was  best  in  Eu- 
rope clustered  around  it  and  it  is  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  purest  elements  of 
our  civilization.” 


Stories  New  and  Old.  Selected,  with 
introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  i2mo. 
pp.  451.  Price  $1.50. 


We  have  here  ten  short  stories — ten 
masterpieces,  ten  classics  selected  from 
the  very  best  things  of  English  literature 
by  so  discriminating  a judge  as  Mr. 
Mabie.  In  the  list  of  authors  we  have 
Charles  Dickens,  William  Austin,  James 
Lane  Allen,  Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich,  Dr. 
Brown,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Owen  Wister  and  J.  Henry 
Shorthouse.  Is  not  this  enough  to 
tempt  even  the  most  jaded  literary  pal- 
ate? The  collection  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mabie  in  his  happiest  style. 
In  this  introduction  the  short  story 
and  the  writing  of  short  stories 
are  critically  discussed.  This  essay 
illuminates  the  whole  collection  and 
gives  the  intelligent  reader  a grasp 
and  an  insight  which  will  serve  him  well 
in  attaining  the  fullest  enjoyment  from 
the  perusal  of  the  stories.  Of  the  col- 
lection Mr.  Mabie  himself  says : 

“This  selection  of  short  stories  from 
American  and  English  writers  was 
made  primarily  in 'the  interest  of  good 
reading,  and  contains  a number  of  tales 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  It  presents,  also  material  for  a 
comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  styles 
and  for  the  study  of  the  leading  types  or 
varieties  of  this  form  of  writing.” 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  general 
introduction,  there  is  a special  one  with 
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each  story.  In  the  special  introduction 
the  story  immediately  following  is  con- 
sidered. its  salient  features  underscored, 
and  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  author  fully  considered.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  is  a most  worthy  one, 
to  all  readers  interesting  and  to  serious 
students  of  literature  indispensable, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  short  stories. 


The  Eucharistic  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Readings  for  the  month  of  June. 
From  the  writings  of  Father  A. 
Tesniere,  S.  S.  S.  Published  by 
The  Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, 185  East  76th  Street,  New 
York.  i6mo.  pp.  476. 

Pere  Eymard,  the  founder  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ad- 
vised all  earnest  adorers  to  use  during 
the  month  of  June  one  book  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  for  he  felt  that  the 
close  study  and  concentration  of  thought 
which  the  reading  of  such  one  book 
would  beget  woufd  prove  to  be  the  most 
powerful  means  of  imbibing  a deep 
Eucharistic  spirit.  In  order  to  supply 
the  faithful  with  such  *a  book,  the  writ- 
ings contained  in  the  booklet  under 
present  consideration  have  been  culled 
from  the  works  of  the  Reverend  Albert 
Tesniere,  S.  S.  S.  His  is  an  able  pen 
whence  flow  thoughts  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  spirit  of  his  vener- 
able founder.  Every  meditation  is  in 
the  form  of  the  four  ends  of  sacrifice,  a 
method  of  prayer  which  has  now  be- 
come identified  with  Pere  Eymard  and 
his  society,  the  Fathers  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

Being  a profound  theologian.  Pere 
Tesniere  has  given  the  Eucharist  long 
and  deep  study  and  his  writings  have, 
therefore,  that  desirable  character  of  re- 
liability and  solidity  which  cannot  fait  to 
enhance  any  book  written  on  a subject 
of  a spiritual  nature.  We  feel  satisfied 


that  the  conscientious  use  of  this  book, 
not  only  during  the  month  of  June  but 
at  any  time,  will  stimulate  in  the  reader 
a great  devotion  both  to  the  Eucharist 
and  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  We 
commend  the  booklet  most  earnestly  to 
our  readers.  


The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal  Dec- 
lamation. By  Sir  Charles  Santley. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  i2iflo. 
pp.  144. 

Charles  Santley  was  a great  singer, 
and  by  this  book  which  he  has  just  given 
to  the  public  shows  that  the  fascination 
and  charm  which  he  exercised  over  an 
audience  is  not  confined  to  his  singing, 
but  that  his  pen,  too,  is  one  of  grace  and 
irresistible  charm.  The  book  is  full  of 
valuable  hints  to  the  young  aspirant  for 
lyric  honors,  but  it  is  written  in  such  a 
delightfully  brisk  style  and  is  so  full  of 
interesting  experiences  that  even  those 
who  have  no  more  voice  than  the  basso 
profundo  bull-frog  of  a stagnant  pond 
will  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this 
latest  book  on  “The  Art  of  Singing/' 
We  are  all  too  young  to  have  heard 
Santley  sing,  but  many  of  us  have  heard 
our  elders  tell  of  his  triumphs,  so  that 
he  is  not  a stranger  to  the  generations 
of  to-day. 

In  his  introduction  he  gives  some 
sober  advice  and  kindly  admonition  to 
the  great  throng  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  aspire  to  be  lyric  artists 
and  are,  by  reason  of  injudicious  flattery 
of  relations,  suffering  from  that  hapless 
malady  which  is  tersely  described  as 
“stage-struck.” 

“It  is  a generally  received  idea  that  a 
singer's  life  is  a merry  one — little  to  do, 
storms  of  applause,  topped-up  with  sacks 
of  gold  and  amusement  without  end. 
My  idea  does  not  confirm  this  in  the 
least ; my  anticipation  which  pointed  to 
merriment  was  broken  down  in  the  real- 
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ization.  No  gold  nor  amusement  could 
repay  the  toil,  worry  and  disappointment 
of  a singer’s  life  as  I know  it. 

“My  great  object  in  writing  this  book 
is  to  warn  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
the  arena  of  what  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter, and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage them  to  fight  valiantly  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  goal  as  long  as  their 
powers  last.  If  they  are  faithful  to  their 
trust  they  will  reap  the  only  reward 
worth  fighting  for,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  their  duty.” 

The  closing  chapter  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  readable  book  is  entitled 

“Epitaph 

“Be  true  to  your  art  and  you  shall 
earn  this: 

“Though  your  mortal  body  lies  here 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet, 
your  immortal  soul  shall  ascend  to  join 
the  celestial  choir  in  singing  the  eternal 
praise  of  its  Creator.” 


The  Jewels  of  King  Art.  By  James 
Connolly.  Richard  G.  Badger,  The 
Gorham  Press,  Boston.  i2mo. 
pp.  60. 

Mr.  Connolly  sings  beautiful  songs  in 
rhythmic  measure  and  in  diverse  moods 
and  on  themes  manifold  and  various. 
He  is  a poet  of  good  taste,  of  faultless 
technique  and  great  versatility.  His 
lines  to  “A  Humming  Bird”  are  as  del- 
icate an^  brilliant  as  the  dainty,  gossa- 
mer, bejewelled  creature  of  which  he 
sings.  Sometimes  he  woos  his  Muse, 
after  the  manner  of  Hood,  in  humorous, 
satirical  mood,  as  for  instance  in  the 
“Regressional,”  inspired  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling’s mighty  and  famous  “Recessional,” 
and  in  this  mood  he  succeeds  quite  as 
well  as  in  the  more  conventional  one  of 
the  poet,  when  he  smites  the  lyre  to 
celebrate  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the 
glory  of  heroic  achievement. 

To  The  Rosary  the  number  which  of 
all  others  is  of  most  intimate  concern  is 


the  sonnet  written  to  the  lamented 
J.  L.  O’Neil,  O.  P.,  the  founder  of  The 
Rosary  Magazine  and  for  many  years 
its  distinguished  editor.  We  append  the 
sonnet  in  full  by  way  of  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment and  appreciation : 

“REV.  J.  L.  O’NEIL,  O.  P. 

“Our  olive  groves  are  vocal  with  the  song 
Of  many  a bird  you  loved  so  well  to  hear; 
Our  Southern  winter  skies  are  warm  and 
clear 

As  when  you  loved  to  loiter  all  day  long 
These  stately  palms  and  fragrant  bowers 
among; 

Those  too  brief  days  of  rest  that  you  could 
spare 

From  watching  on  the  hill-top  in  the  care 
Of  souls  you  saved  by  grace  of  pen  and 
tongue. 

“No,  such  transition  is  not  death,  but  life 
Eternal,  happy,  and  we  feel  the  glow, 

O gentle  spirit,  of  thy  presence  near, 

It  strengthens  and  sustains  us  in  the  strife; 
Inspires  and  saves  us  from  the  undertow, 
Uplifts  us  to  a holier  atmosphere.” 


We  have  just  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  in- 
strumental music  for  piano  or  organ 
called  “Centennial  Celebration  Chimes,” 
by  W.  Adin  Rupp*.  The  title  page  shows 
photographic  views  of  the  great  Catholic 
Centennial  parade  which  took  place  in 
New  York  City  on  May  2,  1908,  with 
40,000  Catholics  in  line  of  march,  pass- 
ing in  review  before  Cardinal  Logue, 
Archbishop  Farley  and  the  visiting  prel- 
ates of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is 
really  a fine  piece  of  music,  contains 
eight  pages,  of  medium  difficulty,  so  that 
almost  any  person  playing  the  piano  or 
organ  can  master  it  easily.  This  cele- 
brated souvenir  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Catholic  who  plays  the  piano  or 
organ.  The  retail  price  is  75  cents  per 
copy.  Our  readers  will  receive  a copy 
postpaid  by  sending  38  cents  in  postage 
stamps  or  post-office  money  order  to 
The  Globe  Music  Co.,  1155  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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ST.  ROSE  OF  LIMA 


By  Marcella  A.  Fitzgerald 


Hail,  Flower  of  Lima ! Sweet  Saint  Rose, 

As  beauteous  as  thy  own  rose  crown, 

Lo,  ever  bright  and  brighter  glows 
O’er  the  wide  earth  thy  blest  renown. 

Rose  of  the  wilderness,  how  fair, 

How  precious  in  God's  sight  wert  thou, 

Who  strove  to  soothe  with  pitying  prayer 
The  anguish  of  His  thorn-crowned  brow. 

Sweet  Rose,  the  fragrance  of  thy  love 
And  sympathy  could  balm  impart ; 

They  won  from  Him  Who  rules  above 
The  titles,  “Spouse,”  “Rose  of  My  Heart.” 

Daughter  of  Lima,  dear  Saint  Rose ! 

In  heavenly  beauty  fair  and  calm, 

Thou  joinest  the  melody  that  flows 
Around  the  throne  of  Calvary’s  Lamb. 

There  in  His  presence,  pure  and  blest, 

We  beg  of  thee  to  hear  our  prayer; 

Lo!  for  thy  own  beloved  West, 

We  bid  thee  crave  His  tender  care, 


That  from  its  fair  and  fertile  soil 

Faith’s  shining  golden  grain  may  Spring, 
As  guerdon  of  their  ceaseless  toil 

Who  sow  the  wide  fields  of  our  King, 

And  love’s  celestial  light  illume 
The  clouds  of  wrong  that  darkly  lower, 
Shadowing  with  dense,  oppressive  gloom 
And  bitter  woe  each  passing  hour, 


Till  grateful  lips  on  earth  intone 
A harvest  song  of  praise  divine, 

Which,  rising  to  the  Saviour’s  throne, 

Will  blend  in  joy,  sweet  Rose,  with  thine. 
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Songs  on  the  Holy  Trinity 

By  DANIEL  J.  DONAHOE 

Author  of  '‘Burly  Christian  Hymns’* 


HEN  St.  Hilary  was  sent  into 
banishment,  in  the  year  356, 
because  his  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  his  stern  refusal  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  St.  Athanasius  had 
offended  the  Arian  Emperor,  Constan- 
tius,  a death  blow  was  unintentionally 
given  by  its  friends  to  the  Arian  heresy. 

The  banishment,  into  which  he  went 
with  as  great  alacrity  as  another  man 
would  take  a journey  of  pleasure,  fur- 
nished him  with  time  and  opportunity 
to  attack  the  growing  misbelief.  It  was 
also,  undoubtedly,  the  occasion  of  his 
discovery  of  the  powerful  influence  pro- 
duced by  the  Oriental  custom  of  singing 
hymns  at  religious  gatherings. 

During  the  three  years  and  more  of 
his  banishment  he  produced  his  great 
work,  in  twelve  volumes,  “On  the 
Trinity,”  which  alone  accomplished 
much  towards  the  final  downfall  of  Ari- 
anism.  The  purpose  of  the  work  was 
to  prove  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  it  we 
are  taught  that  the  Church  is  one,  out 
of  which  all  heresies  spring ; but  that  by 
this  is  she  distinguished,  as  standing 
always  one,  always  alone  against  all  such 
heresies,  and  confounding  all ; whereas 
they,  by  perpetual  divisions,  tear  one  an- 
other in  pieces,  and  so  become  the  sub- 
ject of  her  triumph.  The  saint  also 
proves  that  Arianism  cannot  be  the  faith 
of  Christ,  because  it  was  not  revealed  to 
St.  Peter,  upon  whom  the  Church  was 
built  and  secured  forever;  for  whose 
faith  Christ  prayed,  that  it  might  never 
fail ; who  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
mUK  ^om  of  heaven,  and  whose  judicial  sen- 


tence on  earth  is  the  judicial  sentence 
in  heaven. 

Besides  producing  this  work,  he 
boldly  wrote  a letter  to  the  Emperor,  in 
which  he  rallied  the  heretics  with  the 
fickleness  of  their  belief,  and  begged 
Constantins  to  receive  the  unchangeable 
faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  leave  the 
Arians,  whose  religion,  he  said,  had 
“become  a thing  of  the  times  rather  than 
of  the  Gospels.” 

His  constant  and  powerful  efforts  for 
the  true  faith,  and  his  strong  and  telling 
blows  against  the  Arians,  among  whom 
he  was  banished,  became  very  distasteful 
to  his  enemies,  and  they  appealed  to 
Constantius,  begging  him,  for  their  own 
safety  and  comfort,  to  send  him  home 
out  of  his  banishment. 

So  Hilary  was  returned  to  his  own  See 
of  Poitiers,  in  360,  where  he  still  contin- 
ued to  carry  on  his  labors,  in  his  own 
mighty  way,  against  the  heresy. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  works 
produced  by  Hilary  during  his  banish- 
ment, and  the  labors  performed  by  him 
at  that  time,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions made  by  him  of  the  effect  of  sacred 
song  and  music  on  religious  questions, 
were  the  chief,  if  not  indeed  the  entire, 
cause  of  the  final  death  of  the  Arian  her- 
esy. For  not  only  did  he  write  and 
preach  against  Arianism,  but  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Latin  poets  to  sing  the  Dox- 
ology,  and  to  put  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  into  his  verses  with  fierce  sin- 
cerity. He  made  good  use  of  the  Ori- 
ental practice,  and  filled  the  churches 
with  the  voice  of  song. 

“Redeemer  of  the  world,”  he  cries  in 
one  of  his  hymns,  the  “Ad  Coeli  Clara,” 
“Thou  single  hope  of  all,  equal  to  the 
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Father  and  to  the  Spirit,  thou  invisible 
God,  three  and  one,  come  to  my  assist- 
ance/’ And  again,  without  waiting  for 
the  end  of  the  hymn,  where  this  dogma 
usually  comes,  he  exclaims  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  hymn : “O  Christ,  I 
have  always  confessed  Thy  divinity  with 
faithful  lips,  I have  believed  Thy  divinity 
with  a faithful  heart ; the  wicked  dogma 
of  the  heretics  I have  spat  out  from  a 
pure  breast.” 

He  begins  another  hymn,  the  “Deus 
Pater  Ingenite,”  with  an  address  to  God 
which  may  be  well  called  a dogmatic 
definition  of  the  Trinity,  and  may  be 
rendered  in  these  words: 

“Thou  unbegotten  God  the  Sire, 

And  Thou  the  sole-begotten  Son, 

Who  with  the  Spirit’s  sacred  fire. 

Art  everlasting,  three  in  one.” 

Besides  thus  setting  an  example  for 
all  future  Christian  poets,  which  exam- 
ple indeed  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lowed, he  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Latin  version  of  that  great 
anthem  of  the  Church,  the  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis."  This  anthem,  known  as  the 
greater  Doxology,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  “Gloria  Patri.”  or 
lesser  Doxology,  was  a familiar  song  in 
Alexandria  and  throughout  the  East  at 
the  time  of  St.  Hilary’s  banishment. 

It  is  true  that  the  song  of  the  angels, 
“Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bonae  voluntatis,”  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Mass  by  Pope  Teles- 
phorus,  who  reigned  at  Rome  more  than 
two  centuries  before  Hilary’s  time.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  also  true  that  the  great 
excitement  and  the  sad  losses  to  the 
Church,  caused  by  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
were  among  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced St.  Symmachus  to  introduce  that 
song  into  the  liturgy  with  the  Oriental 
additions,  as  it  is  now  found  in  the  Mass. 
And  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  Oriental 
additions  had  been  turned  into  Latin 
from  the  Greek,  as  found  in  Alexandria, 
l>y  St.  Hilary. 


Daniel,  in  his  “Thesaurus  Hymnolo- 
gious,”  gives  credence  to  the  statement 
of  Alcuin,  who  attributes  this  translation 
of  the  anthem  to  St.  Hilary. 

Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  the  “Trumpet  of  the  Lat- 
ins against  the  Arians,”  as  St.  Jerome 
calls  Hilary,  made  the  Doxology  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  hymns.  He 
was  followed  in  this  custom  by  St.  Am- 
brose, who  gave  the  dogma  of  the  Trin- 
ity a prominent  place  in  religious  songs 
written  by  him.  And  the  preaching  of 
Augustine  and  of  others  made  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  clear,  and  by 
this  means  drove  from  the  world  a her- 
esy which,  after  many  hundred  years, 
has  returned  to  life  and  become  to-day 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  stress  laid  by  the  Church  upon 
the  correct  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  will 
be  found  clearly  indicated  in  the  sacred 
song  used  in  her  ritual.  Nearly  every 
hymn  in  the  Roman  Breviary  ends  with 
some  form  of  the  Doxology ; and  every 
psalm  is  followed  by  the  “Gloria  Patri,” 
etc.,  except  in  a few  instances. 

It  was  due  to  the  Arian  heresy  that 
the  final  clause,  “As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning,” etc.,  was  added  to  the  “Gloria,” 
which  addition  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  that  heresy. 

Much  learning  appears  in  the  hymns 
written  during  the  earlier  and  middle 
ages  in  honor  of  the  Trinity.  Indeed 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced for  no  other  purpose  than  to  en- 
force and  emphasize  the  doctrine. 

Here  is  one  taken  from  a manuscript 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  consisting 
simply  of  the  final  stanzas  of  two  other 
hymns,  one  apparently  quite  ancient.  It 
is  an  early  example  of  a custom  which 
became  very  common  at  a later  age,  the 
custom,  namely,  of  joining  together 
verses  or  stanzas  of  different  hymns  to 
produce  a new  one,  to  which  form  of 
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composition  the  name  “cento”  has  been 
given.  I take  this  hymn  from  Mone, 
vol.  I,  p.  II. 

“GLORIA  TIBI  TRINITAS 


“Glory,  O Trinity  to  Thee, 

Thou  one  and  equal  Deity, 

Existing  ere  the  earth  and  sun, 

And  reigning  while  the  ages  run. 

“Praise  and  perennial  glory  be, 

O God  the  Father,  unto  Thee, 

The  Son  with  equal  praise  adore. 

And  Holy  Ghost  for  evermore.” 

The  following  hymn,  which,  judging 
from  the  classic  accuracy  of  the  meter 
of  the  original,  must  date  back  much 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth-century  man- 
uscript where  it  is  found,  may  be  said 
to  be  based  on  the  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine: “In  the  Father  is  unity,  in  the 
Son  is  equality ; in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
agreement  of  unity  and  equality;  and 
all  these  three  are  one  on  account  of  the 
Father,  all  equal  on  account  of  the  Son, 
and  all  united  on  account  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  together  with  the  statement  of 
Tertullian  : “The  Godhead  is  three,  not 
in  condition,  but  in  degree ; not  in  sub- 
stance but  in  form ; not  in  power,  but 
in  appearance ; of  one  substance,  of  one 
condition,  of  one  power,  because  one 
God.” 


“All  praise  and  admiration  be, 

O heavenly  Trinity,  to  Thee, 

Thou  single  Godhead,  three  in  one, 
Eternal  as  the  ages  run. 

“Thou  art  all  love,  all  purity, 
Immortal  peace  resides  with  Thee; 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  praise 
And  power  unto  the  end  of  days. 


“Crown  Thou,  O Holy  One,  our  faith, 
And  lead  us  from  the  paths  of  death; 
Our  bosoms  cleanse  of  sordid  stain, 
And  raise  us  up  with  Thee  to  reign.” 


The  following  hymn,  of  a somewhat 
later  date,  yet  found  in  a Karlsruhe 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
shows  that  the  poet  had  the  question  of 
he  Arian  heresy  in  his  mind,  and  was 
re  of  the  use  which  had  been  made 


by  the  heretics  of  the  “Gloria,”  so  as  to 
accord  with  their  belief.  They  had 

adopted  the  form  “Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  in  the  Son  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  which  form,  although  capable  of 
orthodox  interpretation,  being  persist- 
ently used  for  heretical  purposes,  and 
claimed  by  the  Arians  to  be  consistent 
with  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
was  naturally  discouraged  by  the 
Church,  and  the  earlier  and  more  reg- 
ular form  became  the  symbol  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  use  of  the  prepositions  in 
the  second  stanza  of  the  following  poem 
gives,  says  Mone,  “with  short  and  sharp 
distinction  the  teachings  of  the  faith  in 
regard  to  the  Trinity.  This,  as  also  the 
parallel  use  in  the  last  stanza,  shows  the 
poet  to  have  been  a skilful  schoolman/' 

“From  God  the  Sire  is  born  the  Son, 

From  both  proceeds  the  Paraclete; 

In  Deity  the  three  are  one, 

To  Him  be  power  and  praises  meet: 

“From  Whom  our  earthly  state  arose, 
Through  Whom  our  sweet  redemption 
came, 

In  Whom  remission  from  our  woes; 

All  glory  to  the  threefold  name. 

“He  lifts  us  from  our  fallen  state, 

And  guides  us  by  the  light  above; 

He  freely  opes  the  heavenly  gate, 

Not  through  our  merits,  but  His  love. 

“Then  to  the  Father  glory  raise, 

To  the  Redeemer,  victory. 

To  the  Consoler,  thanks  and  praise, 

And  unto  man  forgiveness  be.” 


Here  is  a pretty  little  hymn,  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  form 
which  has  been  mistakenly  called  Sap- 
phic, taking  the  shape  of  that  style  of 
verse,  but  not  correctly  observing  the 
meter.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the 
real  Sapphics  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
such  as  “Nocte  surgentes”  and  “Ecce 
Jam  Noctis,”  as  found  in  the  Psalter. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  unpleas- 
ant form  of  verse,  and,  indeed,  the  real 
Sapphics  are  usually  sung  in  the  same 
tune  without  much  regard  to  the  quan- 
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tity.  I have  attempted  to  preserve  the 
exact  meter  of  the  original  in  this  trans- 
lation : 

“0  holy  Father,  merciful  and  gentle, 

0 tender  Jesus,  venerable  offspring, 

And  Sacred  Spirit,  fount  of  grace  and  wis- 
dom, 

Godhead  eternal! 

“Trinity  sacred,  Unity  most  steadfast, 

Deity  real,  tenderness  all  perfect, 

Light  of  the  angels,  help  of  all  the  helpless, 
Hope  of  the  ages! 

“Lord,  all  shall  serve  Thee,  whom  Thou  hast 
created. 

Yea,  all  Thy  creatures  evermore  shall  praise 
Thee, 

And  with  sweet  music  we  shall  lift  our  voices, 
Hear  us  in  mercy. 

"Father  almighty,  unto  Thee  be  glory, 

Deity  triune,  throned  above  the  highest. 

Let  the  glad  praises  sound  in  hymns  of 
splendor, 

Now  and  forever.” 

An  address  to  the  Trinity  in  which 
the  Son  and  Second  Person  as  mediator 
is  strongly  emphasized  appears  in  a 
fourtdfenth-century  manuscript.  The 
following  striking  lines  constitute  a no- 
table feature  of  this  hymn : “O  unitatis 
trinitas,  et  trinitatis  unitas,”  counting 
on  the  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  “In 
personis  numerus  trinitatis  est,  in  na- 
tura  unitas  divinitatis.” 

“PATER  CREATOR  OMNIUM 

“Creator,  Sire  and  Lord  of  all, 

Who  through  the  Son  all  gifts  bestow’st, 
In  sighs  and  groans  on  Thee  we  call, 

O hear  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

‘Thou  Trinity  of  Unity, 

We  call  upon  Thy  sacred  name, 

O Unity  oPTrinity, 

Refine  our  souls  from  sin  and  shame. 

“So  cleansed  from  every  staining  crime, 
With  flowers  of  virtue  shining  fair, 

O lead  us  to  the  seats  sublime. 

Where  all  Thy  holy  faithful  are. 

“Praise  to  the  Father  evermore, 

Praise  to  the  Son,  unblemished  Lamb, 

And  to  the  Spirit;  glory  pour 
Eternally  with  song  and  psalm.” 


The  following  poenf,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  emphasizes  the  Third 
Person  as  the  Comforter,  and  the  poet 
evidently  had  in  mind  the  passage  in 
John  xiv,  16  and  18:  “And  I will  ask 
the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  an- 
other Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with 
you  forever.  I will  not  leave  you  or- 
phans, I will  come  to  you.” 


“COELESTIUM  REX  AGMINUM 

“O  monarch  of  the  heavenly  host, 

O kind  Redeemer,  virgin-born, 
Soother  of  woes,  O Holy  Ghost, 

Bring  solace  to  our  souls  forlorn. 


“O  high  and  holy  Trinity, 

In  tender  mercy  hear  and  heed; 

Our  woe  and  weakness  Thou  canst  see, 
Guide  us  in  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

“Grant  that  we  may  from  vice  refrain, 

And  walk  in  justice  day  and  night; 

O turn  us  from  the  vile  and  vain, 

And  lead  us  to  Thy  heavenly  height. 

“In  Thee,  O sacred  Trinity, 

We  fix  our  faith,  Thy  name  adore; 

To  Thee  all  praise  and  glory  be. 

In  earth  and  heaven  for  evermore.” 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  poem 
which  has  ever  been  written  on  this 
great  subject  is  a brief  song  taken  from 
a thirteenth-century  manuscript  found 
in  the  monastery  of  Lichtenthal,  with 
the  musical  notes.  It  is  a poem  which, 
although  not  metrically  perfect,  is  well 
worth  a careful  examination. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  poem  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  number  three,  in  order 
to  represent  and  enforce  by  the  use  and 
correspondence  of  that  number  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  the  poem 
consists  of  three  stanzas,  with  three  clos- 
ing rhymes.  Each  half-stanza  has  three 
similar  rhymes,  the  first  three  lines  of 
the  first  half  rhyming  with  the  first  three 
lines  of  the  second  half,  the  fourth  line 
and  the  eighth  line  rhyming.  So  the 
six  half-stanzas  in  their  first  three  lines 
have  only  three  rhymes,  and  in  their 
fourth  lines  they  have  only  three  rhymes. 

It  will  be  seen  further  that  the  first 
stanza  contains  an  invocation  to  the 
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whole  Trinity;  the  second  or  middle 
stanza,  to  the  Son,  as  the  middle  Person 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity ; the  third  stanza  shows  the  prop- 
erties of  the  three  divine  Persons. 

The  relationship  also  is  to  be  noted 
between  the  three  verses,  four,  twelve 
and  twenty ; and  the  parallel  in  the  three 
verses,  eight,  sixteen  and  twenty-four. 
Furthermore,  the  three  ideas  in  verse 
one,  and  the  three  corresponding  ideas 
in  verse  five  may  be  seen ; also  the  con- 
traposition between  heaven  and  earth  in 
the  first  two  half-stanzas ; the  mediation 
between  God  and  man  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  is  represented  by  the  cor- 
responding lines,  nine  and  thirteen,  ten 
and  fourteen,  and  eleven  and  fifteen ; 
and  the  reunion  of  humanity  with  the 
Divinity  in  the  last  two  half-stanzas, 
wherein  the  heavenly  union  is  set  forth 
in  the  manner  of  a marriage  song. 

Mone,  in  noting  all  these  relationships 
and  correspondences,  says : “One  may 
think  as  he  will  in  regard  to  this  ingen- 
uity, but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
so  many  allusions,  both  in  the  form  and 
the  contents  of  so  brief  a poem,  shows 
genius.” 

The  attempt  to  preserve  all  these  al- 
lusions, relations  and  correspondences, 
and  to  give  a correct  translation,  line 
for  line,  of  the  original,  may  have  been  a 
bold  one,  but  I may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing, that  the  translation  which  follows, 
though  necessarily  crude  and  lacking 
poetic  beauty,  is  perfectly  faithful  and 
gives  an  accurate  rendering,  line  for  line, 
of  the  original.  The  only  difference  in 
the  form  being  that  I have  substituted 
the  masculine  for  the  feminine  rhyme, 
which  the  exigencies  of  our  language 
require. 

"DULCIS  AMOR,  PAX,  VERITAS 

"Love  and  peace  and  truth,  to  Thee 

Be  all  praise,  O Trinity! 

Endless  bliss  the  One-in-three 
Brings  to  beings  heaven-born. 

"Virtue,  hope,  Divinity, 

Thou  from  woe  didst  make  us  free, 


Let  Thy  living  clemency 
Save  us  from  our  lot  forlorn. 

"Word  and  Son  of  God  most  high. 
Born  before  the  earth  and  sky, 
Cleanse  our  souls  and  purify, 

Let  Thy  love  our  refuge  be. 

"Thou,  incarnate  Deity. 

Sung  in  psalm  and  prophecy, 

Born  of  chaste  virginity. 

Firm  we  fix  our  faith  in  Thee. 


"Sire,  as  spouse,  will  yield  His  care, 
Son,  as  pledge,  our  woes  will  share, 
Spirit  to  our  souls  will  bear 
Nuptial  bliss  of  pure  delight. 

"Father,  give  Thy  heavenly  fare, 
Jesus,  be  our  Minister, 

Holy  Ghost,  sweet  Comforter, 

Lead  us  to  Thy  heavenly  height." 


One  other  poem  may  be  given,  as  con- 
taining some  striking  thoughts  and 
showing  a construction  and  plan  quite 
different  from  most  hymns  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  hymn,  “Summe  Pater, 
Sancte  Deus,”  taken  by  Mone  from  the 
Karlsruhe  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  already  mentioned.  The  design 
of  this  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
hymns  for  All  Saints,  and  consists,  in 
the  first  half,  of  three  double  stanzas,  in 
which  each  of  the  Divine  Persons  is  sep- 
arately invoked.  In  the  second  half, 
out  of  three  similar  stanzas  there  is,  first, 
a general  invocation  to  the  Trinity,  sec- 
ond, an  address  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  third,  an  appeal  to  the  angels  in 
their  nine  circles.  The  mental  trinity 
mentioned  in  line  thirty-six,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  following  translation, 
refers,  no  doubt,  to  that  spoken  of  by 
St.  Augustine  in  the  following  words, 
“In  regard  to  this  trinity  we  assume  we 
are  to  understand  memory,  intelligence 
and  will.  For  although  we  may  name 
each  one  of  these  separately,  one  at  a 
time,  we  can  neither  think  nor  speak  of 
any  one  of  these  without  the  two  others  : 
but  indeed  these  three  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  so  formed  into  a trinity  that 
they  agree  in  every  respect.” 

Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  same 
stanza  the  three  theological  virtues  are 
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mentioned,  which  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  and  applied  to  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Deity.  In  the  language 
of  St.  Augustine,  “Trinitas  creatoris  est, 
nam  in  ilia  tria  sunt,  unde  etiam  toto 
corde,  tota  anima,  toto  mente  dillegen- 
dus  est.  Ubi  dilectio  est,  ibi  necessario 
fides  et  spes.” 

“Heavenly  Father,  holy  Lord, 

I,  though  vile  with  crime  abhorred. 

Dare  to  come  for  grace  to  Thee, 

That  with  sorrow  I may  see 
And  my  evil  deeds  deplore; 

Thou  canst  wash  me  if  Thou  wilt, 
Without  Thee  I sink  in  guilt, 

Neither  can  I seek  Thy  feet, 

Lord,  unless  Thy  mercy  sweet, 

Shall  my  fainting  soul  restore. 

“Gentle  Jesus,  Thou  for  me 
Didst  put  on  humanity, 

Born  of  virgin  mother  pure, 

Gavest  Thy  life  our  lives  to  cure; 

Dying  on  the  shameful  tree, 

• Mindful  of  that  crucial  way, 

Be  my  strong  defense  to-day; 

Fill  my  soul  with  love,  and  give 
Grace  and  power  that  I may  live 
Evermore  in  peace  with  Thee. 

“Holy  Ghost,  to  Thee  I pray, 

Wash  my  staining  sins  away; 

Cleanse  my  soul  that  it  may  be 
Like  a garden  unto  Thee, 

Fruitful  with  Thy  sevenfold  grace; 
Bathe  me  and  I shall  be  pure, 

Heavenly  healer,  be  my  cure; 

Ah!  shouldst  Thou  Thy  gifts  deny, 
Then  forlorn  and  lost  am  I, 

Banished  from  the  Father’s  face. 

“Fount  of  love,  Thy  grace  afford, 

Triune  Godhead,  single  Lord, 

Sire  and  Son,  and  Spirit,  three 
In  a sole  Divinity, 

Undivided  rule  and  power; 

Bind  my  mental  trinity 
Reason,  will  and  memory, 

With  that  bond  of  saints  above, 

Faith  and  hope  and  holy  love; 

On  my  soul  these  blessings  shower. 

“Star  of  Ocean,  Mary  mild, 

Mother  of  the  Holy  Child, 

Mirror  of  virginity, 

Hope  of  sinners,  formed  to  be 
Heaven’s  delightful  mercy  seat; 

Pray  for  me,  O Virgin  pure, 

While  my  days  of  earth  endure, 
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Guide  my  footsteps  on  the  way; 
Lest  I fall,  to  death  a prey, 

Help  by  intercession  sweet. 

“All  ye  angel  choirs  divine. 

In  your  shining  circles  nine, 
Where  in  endless  joy  ye  sing 
Glory  to  your  present  King, 
Evermore  before  His  face; 

Pray,  O holy  ones,  for  me. 

To  that  God  of  charity, 

Pray  that  He  my  soul  may  cleanse, 
And,  refined  by  penitence. 

Lead  me  to  His  dwelling-place.” 


One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  the 
hymns  written  on  this  subject  during 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Notkerian 
sequence,  as  it  has  been  called,  being  of 
an  irregular  meter,  like  the  psalms  of 
David,  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  sung  to 
the  Gregorian  music., 

One  such  hymn,  found  in  an  eleventh- 
century  manuscript,  consists  chiefly  in 
the  mention  of  fifty-five  different  names 
of  the  Deity  in  the  three  leading  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Another  hymn  in  the  same  Notkerian 
form  is  so  brief  that  I offer  a prose  trans- 
lation. The  threefold  plan,  to  bring  out 
in  a striking  manner  the  threefold  na- 
ture of  the  Divinity,  will  be  noticed: 


“Our  hope,  our  salvation,  our  honor,  O 
blessed  Trinity! 

Our  peace,  our  light,  our  benediction,  O 
blessed  Trinity! 

We  adore  Thee,  we  praise  Thee,  we  glorify 
Thee,  O blessed  Trinity! 

Increase  our  faith,  increase  our  hope,  in- 
crease our  love,  O blessed  Trinity! 

Have  mercy  on  us,  have  mercy  on  us,  have 
mercy  on  us,  O blessed  Trinity! 

Hear  us,  hear  us,  hear  us,  O blessed 
Trinity!” 

These  examples  will  give  a general 
idea  of  the  poems  to  be  found  among  the 
medieval  writings  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  The  number  is  great,  and  the 
quality,  as  will  appear  evident  from  the 
last  quotation,  not  always  of  the  highest 
literary  character;  but  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  nature  of 
the  Deity  is  always  set  forth,  and  usually 
in  a striking  and  effective  manner. 
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THE  ASSUMPTION 

By  E.  B.  S. 

In  golden  harvest  fields  there’s  grain  to  glean ; 

The  seeds  are  all  matured  that  Spring  hath  sown, 

And  from  their  nest  the  first  young  birds  have  flown. 

In  God’s  own  land,  amid  a garden  green, 

Where  flowers  bloom,  and  ’neath  a fragrant  screen 
He,  whom  the  Lord’s  dear  Mother  made  her  own, 

Hath  borne  her  beauteous  form.  Above  convene 
Fair  angels  waiting  to  receive  their  Queen, 

Pure  as  when  she  her  Son  and  Saviour  bore, 

Immaculate  as  from  creation’s  birth ; 

The  angels,  guarding,  open  Heaven’s  door; 

The  faithful  weep  and  mourn,  who  knew  her  worth 
The  setting  sun’s  soft  rays  around  her  pour 
As  she  is  upward  borne  away  from  earth. 
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By  GRACE  V 

ID  you  ring,  Father ?” 

The  priest  looked  up  from 
his  writing  with  a startled  ex- 
pression. 

“Ring?  No,  Bridget.  Did  you  hear 
a bell 

“Faith,  an'  I did,  and  it’s  myself  that 
made  haste  to  answer  it,  as  I thought 
by  the  sound  of  it  you  were  in  a tearing 
hurry.” 

Father  Riley’s  brown  eyes  lit  up  with 
amusement.  Bridget  and  her  remarks 
were  a perpetual  joy  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
served  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  life 
in  this  gloomy  old  presbytery.  It  was 
his  first  mission,  and  he  had  come 
straight  from  the  Irish  College  in  Rome 
to  find  that  the  priest  whose  labors  he 
was  to  share — his  senior  by  a good  many 
years — had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
had  been  removed  to  a nursing  home. 
So  he  was  alone,  and  though  the  days 
seemed  all  too  short  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do  in  them,  he  felt  very  solitary 
in  the  evenings  and  missed  his  old  com- 
panions more  than  at  one  time  he  would 
have  thought  possible.  He  missed 
Rome,  too.  Ireland  was  his  country  and 
he  loved  her  dearly,  but  he  could  not 
forget  the  fascination  and  the  magnetism 
which  pervades  each  stone  and  corner 
of  the  “Eternal  City.”  Those  who  make 
Rome  their  residence  for  any  length  of 
time  may,  and  generally  do,  grumble 
considerably  at  her  drawbacks  and  in- 
conveniences, but  they  love  her  all  the 
same,  and  when  they  leave  her  they 
“hear  her  calling,”  as  Kipling’s  soldiers 
“hear  the  East.” 


. CHRISTMAS 

“Do  you  believe  in  spirits,  your  Rev- 
erence?” inquired  Bridget,  turning  back 
as  she  reached  the  door. 

“Taken  internally,  do  you  mean,  on 
a cold  night  like  this?”  asked  Father 
Riley  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Ah,  it’s  you  that  will  always  be  havin’ 
your  joke ! No,  it’s  the  sowls  in  pur- 
gatory I am  meaning,  and  that  sort. 
Seems  to  me  this  old  house  is  never  very 
quiet  at  night.” 

“Rats,  Bridget,  and  mice,  and  the 
wind.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  the  ghost  stories  one  hears  if  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.” 

Bridget  crossed  herself  devoutly. 

“Ah,  Father  dear,  now  don’t  you  be 
after  talkin  that  way.  It’s  themselves 
might  hear  you.  And  isn’t  it  well 
known  that  the  blessed  sowls  come  back 
to  earth  to  ask  for  prayers,  and  this  the 
month  of  the  dead,  too!  Ah,Nbe  aisy 
with  your  words.” 

“Well,  if  you  pray  for  them  they  won’t 
' bother  you,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid.” 

“And  that’s  true  for  you,  your  Rever- 
ence, so  I’ll  say  an  extra  decade  for  the 
poor  cratures  to-night,  for  I don’t  feel 
quite  aisy  in  my  mind  about  them  some- 
how.” 

Father  Riley  laughed  a little  to  him- 
self as  soon  as  the  old  woman  had  taken 
her  departure.  He  was  of  an  eminently 
practical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  idea  of 
ghostly  visitants  was  one  which  had 
never  entered  his  head  in  connection 
with  St.  John’s  Presbytery.  Now  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  however,  it  was 
rather  an  uncanny  looking  old  house, 
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and  he  could  imagine  any  one  of  a nerv- 
ous temperament  rather  objecting  to  be 
left  alone  in  it. 

“Bridget  has  been  frightening  herself, 
that  was  why  she  thought  she  heard  a 
bell,,,  he  reflected,  as  he  returned  to  his 
writing.  “I  wonder  why  it  is  that  super- 
stition and  faith  so  frequently  are  to  be 
found  together.” 

It  was  late  before  he  went  up-stairs 
to  his  bedroom  and  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing in  the  chimneys  like  an  imprisoned 
spirit. 

“The  poor  souls  will  get  a good  many 
prayers  to-night,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“for  Bridget  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  a 
blue  funk.”  And  then,  partly  because 
the  idea  had  been  put  into  his  mind, 
partly  because  he  had  always  had  a great 
devotion  to  the  suffering  dead,  he  added 
a special  petition  for  their  repose  to 
his  night  prayers. 

In  spite  of  the  wind  he  slept  soundly 
until  about  one  o’clock,  when  he  awoke 
with  a start. 

“What  woke  me,  I wonder?”  he 
thought,  as  he  sat  up  and  lit  a candle. 
“I  hardly  ever  wake  like  this.  It  was 
just  as  if  some  one  had  come  into  the 
room !” 

He  listened  for  a few  seconds,  but 
nothing  broke  the  silence,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  amusement  at  his  sudden 
fright  he  turned  over  and  prepared  to 
go  to  sleep  again. 

“Bridget  and  her  bells  and  her  noises 
have  got  on  my  nerves,”  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  nestled  his  head  down  on  the 
pillow,  “and — Hello!  what  was  that?” 

The  door-bell  pealed  through  the 
silent  house,  and  Father  Riley,  now  wide 
awake,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  began 
putting  on  his  clothes. 

“Who’s  ill,  I wonder?”  he  exclaimed. 
“There's  no  special  case  on,  but — ” 

“Ah,  Holy  Mother  Mary!”  came  the 
of  Bridget  from  the  landing  out- 


side his  door.  “What  did  I tell  you. 
Father  dear?  Shure,  there’s  not  a liv- 
ing sowl  ringing  that  bell.  I have  just 
been  to  look.” 

“Nonsense,  Bridget,”  returned  the 
priest,  peremptorily.  “There  must  be 
some  one.  I will  come  down  and  see.” 
“You  may  come  down  but  you  won't 
be  after  seeing  anything.  There’s  not 
a sowl  in  sight,  at  least  as  I was  saying, 
not  a living  one,  and  even  if  it’s  dead  it’s 
not  visible.” 

By  this  time  Father  Riley  had  reached 
the  hall  door  and  was  peering  out  into 
the  dark  November  night.  As  Bridget 
had  said  not  a soul  was  in  sight,  and  it 
seemed  hardly  probable  that  any  one 
ringing  him  up  for  an  urgent  sick  call 
would  not,  however  great  the  necessity 
for  haste,  at  any  rate  have  waited  a mo- 
ment or  two  to  see  if  the  priest  was 
coming. 

“I  can't  see  any  one,”  he  said  closing 
the  door ; “some  boy  must  have  rung  the 
bell  and  made  off  directly.” 

“It  wasn't  a boy,  your  Reverence,” 
replied  Bridget,  with  the  air  of  one  very 
much  “in  the  know”  of  things  spiritual ; 
‘ leastways  it  wasn’t  a living  one.” 
“Rubbish,  Bridget!  Go  to  bed.  I’m 
going,  and  I hope  I shall  be  allowed  to 
stay  there  in  peace  this  time.” 

Bridget  went  off,  muttering  and  cross- 
ing herself,  and  Father  Riley  returned  to 
his  room,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
sleep  had  forsaken  him  and  he  lay  rest- 
lessly tossing  from  side  to  side  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Then,  just  as  his  eyelids  were 
closing  drowsily,  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  with  a somewhat  unecclesiastical 
ejaculation  he  roused  himself  and 
got  up. 

“There  can’t  be  two  runaway  rings  in 
one  night,”  he  thought,  as  he  made  a 
hasty  toilet,  “but  I wish  now  I hadn’t 
paid  any  attention  to  the  first  one.” 
When  he  arrived  down-stairs  he  found 
Bridget  again  on  the  alert. 
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“Arrah,  Father  !”  she  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing his  arm  as  he  went  to  open  the  door, 
“don’t  you  be  after  timpting  Providence 
this  way,  shure.  There’s  no  one  there 
at  all !” 

“How  do  you  know?”  he  demanded. 
“Don’t  I feel  it  in  my  bones?”  was 
her  oracular  reply.  The  priest,  how- 
ever, evidently  not  considering  her 
bones  infallible,  threw  open  the  door. 
A figure — it  looked  like  the  figure  of  a 
woman  wrapped  in  a long,  dark  cloak — 
was  standing  there  in  a faint  ray  of 
moonlight. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Father 
Riley.  “Is  it  a sick  call?” 

The  woman  bent  her  head. 

“Where  is  it  to?  Is  it  far?” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a pair  of 
imploring  brown  eyes  were  lifted  to  his 
face,  and  from  amongst  the  folds  of  the 
cloak  a white  hand  beckoned  him.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  some  mysterious  form  of 
suffering,  more  mental  than  bodily ; 
that  he  stood  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  an  agony  which  almost  exceeded 
earthly  bounds,  and  that  in  some  in- 
explicable manner — how  he  knew  not — 
it  lay  within  his  power  to  alleviate  it. 
With  this  thought  impressed  upon  his 
mind  he  turned  to  Bridget,  who  had  at- 
tached herself  forcibly  to  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat. 

“What  are  you  holding  me  like  that 
for?  Give  me  my  hat  at  once.” 

“Ah,  Father  dear,  shure  you’re  never 
going  with  the  likes  of  her?  It’s  a 
witch  she  might  be,  an’  you  going  to 
your  doom  and  all  an’  never  knowin  it !” 
Father  Riley  laughed  aloud,  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  motionless,  waiting 
figure  on  the  door-step. 

“You  are  an  old  goose,  Bridget,”  he 
said  in  an  undertone.  “One  of  the  finest 
and  largest  specimens  that  I have  ever 
met.  Go  to  bed  again,  and  say  your 


prayers  that  you  may  have  a little  more 
sense.”  And  he  thereupon  shut  the 
door  in  her  face  and  followed  the  woman 
out  into  the  night.  It  was  literally  a 
case  of  following,  for  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  walk  by  her  side  she  imme- 
diately quickened  her  footsteps,  so  that 
unless  he  almost  ran  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  her.  And 
this  course,  he  felt,  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  his  dignity  as  a parish 
priest.  He  followed  her  for  some  dis- 
tance through  the  little  country  town, 
and  beyond  it  to  an  outlying  suburb,  and 
although  he  frequently  reminded  himself 
that  he  was  living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. and  that  Bridget  was  an  old  fool, 
the  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  wiser  to  have  stayed  at  home  ob- 
truded itself  from  time  to  time  upon  his 
inner  consciousness.  The  silence,  too, 
which  seemed  to  envelop  his  compan- 
ion as  though  with  an  impenetrable  gar- 
ment, began  to  get  upon  his  nerves,  and 
it  was  with  a feeling  of  relief  that  he  saw 
her  pause  before  a good-sized  house, 
somewhat  detached  from  its  neighbors, 
and  wait  at  the  garden  gate  for  him  to 
overtake  her. 

“Is  it  here?”  he  asked. 

Again  she  bent  her  head  in  assent  and 
signed  for  him  to  pass  in  before  her. 
He  did  so  hastily,  but  on  turning  back 
to  hold  open  the  gate  for  her,  he  per- 
ceived, to  his  utter  astonishment,  that 
his  guide  had  vanished.  The  gate  closed 
with  a sharp  click  and  he  stood  there  on 
the  gravel  path  like  a man  in  a dream. 
For  a bewildered  second  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  had  in- 
deed dreamt  it  all,  and  that  in  a few 
moments  he  would  wake  up  in  his  own 
room  at  St.  John’s  Presbytery,  but  a sud- 
den shower  and  a chilly  blast  of  the 
night  wind  dispelled  that  illusion,  and 
he  quickly  made  his  way  to  the  hall 
door. 
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“There  is  some  one  here  who  needs 
me,”  he  said  to  himself,  the  words  issu- 
ing from  his  lips  involuntarily,  as 
though  his  brain  were  not  responsible 
for  their  meaning.  He  rang  the  bell  and 
a surprised  looking  servant  presently 
admitted  him  and  inquired  his  business. 
“Is  there  any  one  ill  here  ?”  asked 
Father  Riley.  It  seemed  to  him  the 
simplest  way  of  explaining  his  presence, 
and  the  answer  he  received  might,  so  he 
thought,  supply  him  with  the  word  of 
this  very  astonishing  enigma. 

“Master  is  ill,”  replied  the  maid  ser- 
vant. “Are  you  another  doctor,  sir?” 

“No,  I am  a priest.  Will  you  show 
me  the  way  to  his  room?” 

The  girl  stared  at  him  for  an  instant 
in  silence. 

“A  priest!”  she  stammered,  “but — 
but,  good  heavens,  sir,  the  master  won’t 
see  you  for  sure!  Why,  he  won’t  have 
even  a clergyman  near  him!” 

“He  will  see  me,”  returned  Father 
Riley  quietly.  And  something  in  the 
conviction  of  his  manner,  or,  perhaps, 
his  own  personal  magnetism,  compelled 
the  servant  to  do  his  bidding. 

“Well,  if  you  will  take  the  blame,  sir,” 
she  said  feebly,  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs to  a handsomely  furnished  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor.  A man 
of  about  fifty  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
his  head  propped  up  by  pillows,  strug- 
gling for  breath,  and  a woman,  in  a 
pale-tinted  silk  wrapper  and  dishevelled 
golden  hair,  was  kneeling  beside  him. 

“Are  you  a priest?”  he  gasped,  his 
dilated  eyes  fixed  imploringly  on  Father 
Riley’s  face.  “I — I asked  her  to  send 
for  you.  I — absolve  me,  a sinner — God 
— have — mercy !” 

The  kneeling  woman  started  to  her 
feet  as  though  to  intercept  the  priest’s 
progress,  but  Father  Riley,  brushing 
past  her  unceremoniously,  leant  over 
W^dying  man  and  pronounced  the  sol- 


emn words  of  absolution  just  a moment 
or  two  before  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

* * * * * * * 

Three  days  later  he  was  sitting  in  the 
presbytery,  telling  the  strange  story  to 
his  senior,  who  had  returned  to  his 
parochial  duties. 

“Can  you  explain  it  at  all?”  he  asked 
him. 

“Well,”  replied  Father  Mercer  slowly, 
“it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  altogether, 
and  the  first  case  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference in  such  matters  that  I have  met 
with  in  my  missionary  experiences — you 
must  have  brought  some  of  the  medi- 
eval atmosphere  of,  Rome  over  here 
with  you,”  he  added  parenthetically — 
“but  the  facts  are  these.  James  Conway, 
whom  you  absolved  on  his  deathbed, 
was  born  a Catholic,  but  was  always  a 
lax  one.  He  married,  when  quite  a 
young  chap,  a Catholic  girl  who  be- 
haved'like  an  angel  to  him  and  made 
him  a far  better  wife  than  he  deserved, 
but  whom,  nevertheless,  he  deserted  for 
the  individual  whom  you  saw  the  other 
night.  Naturally,  after  that,  he  gave  up 
the  practice  of  his  religion  altogether 
and  conceived  a horror  of  the  entire 
priesthood,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  hold  of  him.  The  wife  died  abroad 
about  a year  ago,  devoted  to  him,  so 
they  say,  to  the  last,  and — ” 

“And  you  think  it  was  she  who  came 
to  fetch  me?”  interposed  Father  Riley 
eagerly.  Over  and  above  his  sentiments 
of  gratitude  for  his  share,  under  Prov- 
idence, in  the  salvation  of  a soul,  he  was 
still  boyish  enough  to  feel  considerably 
elated  at  having,  as  it  were,  enacted  the 
role  of  hero  in  a real  authentic  ghost 
story.  The  elder  priest  looked  at  him 
with  a smile  in  his  shrewd  grey  eyes. 

“Well,  I suppose  in  this  scientific  cen- 
tury we  should  be  called  fools  for  be- 
lieving itt”  he  answered,  “but — I really 
don’t  know  who  else  it  could  have  been.” 
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Converts  of  Note 

Prominent  Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
Accept  the  True  Faith 

By  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


NTIL  late  years  the  Church  in 
Scandinavia  had  well-nigh  be- 
come obliterated;  but  a new 
era  now  seems  to  have  dawned 
in  the  far  North,  and  the  strayed  chil- 
dren of  Saints  Canute,  Olaf,  Eric  and 
Bridget  are  returning  to  the  old  paths 
trodden  by  their  ancestors. 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Copenhagen  as  our  Minister  to 
Denmark,  finds,  besides  the  diplomats 
from  Catholic  countries,  quite  a colony 
of  Danish  Catholics,  some  of  whom  are 
worth  more  than  a passing  notice. 

When  Dr.  Egan  attends  Mass  he  is 
sure  to  find  present  in  the  church  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Valde- 
mar  of  Denmark,  born  Marie,  daughter 
of  the  Due  d’Chartres  and  wife  of  the 
present  King's  brother,  and  her  only 
Catholic  child,  the  Princess  Margaret. 
(All  the  boys  of  this  mixed  marriage 
have  been  raised  in  the  religion  of  their 
father.) 

Count  Von  Moltke-Huitfeldt,  son  of 
the  late  Danish  Minister  at  Paris,  who 
is  married  to  Miss  Bonaparte  of  Balti- 
more, is  a prominent  Danish  Catholic. 
His  father,  the  Count,  a kinsman  of 
Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke,  of  Germany, 
was  a fervent  convert,  as  was  his  wife. 
It  was  while  serving  as  Minister  at  Paris 
that  the  Count  met  with  his  fatal  illness. 
Previously  he  had  represented  Denmark 
at  Washington. 

Another  prominent  convert  is  the  lady 
who  is  so  well  known  as  “the  Madam 
de  Stael,”  of  Denmark.  Perhaps  after 
a while  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  lady 
through  Dr.  Egan.  Still  another  con- 


vert is  the  Countess  Ahlfeldt-Lauriger, 
relative  of  the  late  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Her  mother,  the  Baroness  Rosen- 
vern-Lehn,  followed  her  into  the  Church, 
as  did  her  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  Baron  Wedell  Jarlsberg, 
Swedish  chamberlain  at  the  Vatican. 

Looking  back  over  the  list  of  noted 
Danish  converts  we  at  once  think  of 
Countess  Holstein-Ledraborg,  who 
with  her  husband,  a leader  of  the  major- 
ity in  the  Danish  Parliament,  was  re- 
ceived into  Catholic  communion  in  1867. 
The  Countess,  after  her  conversion, 
erected  churches,  established  schools, 
brought  nuns  to  Denmark,  and  in  every 
way  proved  her  love  for  Our  Lord  by 
her  zeal  for  the  spread  of  His  Church. 
God  had  given  her  ample  means,  which 
she  almost  entirely  used  for  the  Church 
and  the  poor.  She  was  indeed  a valiant 
woman,  and  her  name  is  a benediction 
in  Denmark. 

But  these  last  two  converts  were  not 
the  first  Danes  to  abandon  Lutheran- 
ism. As  early  as  the  year  1810  Baron 
Eckstein,  the  publicist,  had  become  a 
Catholic;  and  in  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Karl 
Hoffding-Muns,  pastor  in  Copenhagen, 
and  Baron  Henry  Lovenskiold-Loven- 
berg,  made  their  submissions.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
that  almost  all  of  the  Danish  converts 
have  come  to  us. 

Among  other  prominent  converts  are 
numbered  the  following : Admiral 

d’Ullrich's  daughter;  Rev.  Jurgen  Han- 
sen, pastor  in  Copenhagen ; Baron  and 
Baroness  d'  Bulow,  the  former,  Danish 
Minister  at  London  for  many  years,  and 
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Baroness  Kummacher,  mother  of  Bar- 
oness cTBulow ; Gunar  Einarson,  son  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name ; Jensen  the 
painter ; Rev.  Dean  Kofoed-Hanssen, 
for  twenty  years  president  of  the  Lu- 
theran chapter  of  Copenhagen  and  an 
author  of  various  theological  works ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Brockendorff,  a minister  in 
Seeland ; Father  Jorgenson,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
now  a missionary  in  North  Adelaide; 
Morgeus  Ballin,  the  painter,  a Benedic- 
tine at  Beuron ; Madame  Berling,  wife 
of  a Royal  Chamberlain;  Father  Von 
Hammerstein,  S.  J.,  once  a Lutheran 
minister;  Johannes  Jorgensson,  the 
well-known  poet  and  writer.  These  are 
a few  names  taken  at  random  from  a 
long  list  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

Sweden,  from  the  time  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  has  been  the  most  intensely 
Protestant  country  in  the  world,  al- 
though the  services  in  some  of  the  Lu- 
theran churches  are  carried  out  with  a 
wealth  of  ritual  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  established  Church  of 
Scandinavia.  In  many  respects  many 
of  the  Swedish  clergy  resemble  the  ad- 
vanced Anglicans  of  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  believe  in  Apostolic 
Orders. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  Swed- 
ish converts  is,  of  course,  Queen  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  ran  off  from  Stockholm  one  night 
with  a few  servants,  and,  arriving  at 
Innsbruck,  was  publicly  received  into 
the  Church  with  great  pomp.  Although 
the  story  of  Christina's  middle  life  would 
not  make  edifying  reading  (she  resem- 
bled Elizabeth  Tudor  in  her  morals), 
her  later  life  was  most  exemplary,  and 
she  rests  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the 
burial-place  of  so  many  royal  exiles. 

After  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
affecting  Catholics,  many  great  people 
flocked  into  the  Church  in  Sweden. 
Much  of  the  old  bitterness,  too,  was  re- 


during  the  lifetime  of  the  two 
* queens.  Desiree  and  Josephine. 


Marshal  Bernadotte,  founder  of  the 
present  royal  house  of  Sweden,  gave  up 
his  birthright  as  a son  of  the  Church 
for  a mess  of  golden  pottage ; Desiree, 
daughter  of  Clary,  the  Irish-Frenchman, 
however,  refused  to  give  up  her  religion. 
Her  son  also  married  a Catholic — the 
beautiful  Queen  Josephine. 

My  friend,  Count  Liljenstalpe,  has 
told  me  the  story  of  the  conversion  of 
the  celebrated  Count  Hamilton,  de- 
scendant of  a member  of  the  noble 
Scotch  house  of  the  same  name,  who 
fought  in  the  wars  of  Eustarus,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  large 
estates — mostly  monastic — in  Sweden, 
where  he  and  his  descendants  have 
since  lived. 

The  convert  Count  Hamilton  was  re- 
ceived many  years  ago.  He  was  the 
greatest  landowner  in  Sweden,  a Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  the  patron  of 
thirty-five  livings  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  “His  conversion,"  says  Count 
Liljenstalpe,  “created  a great  noise,  but 
on  account  of  his  wealth  and  influence 
he  was  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  was  meted  out  to  other  men  and 
women  who  became  Catholics  since 
then." 

No  other  convert  of  note  was  received 
in  Sweden  until  late  years,  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a crime  to  abandon  the 
State  religion.  Baron  Wedell  Jarlsberg 
was  the  first  of  his  race  since  the  Refor- 
mation to  become  Chamberlain  to  the 
Pope. 

Father  Klinkowstrom,  S.  J.,  was  the 
son  of  two  Swedish  converts,  Baron 
Klinkowstrom,  the  painter,  and  his  wife. 

Other  Swedish  converts  have  been : 
Madame  Lola  de  Rappe,  Father  Carlen, 
late  a Lutheran  minister,  now  a priest; 
Madame  Helena  Nyblom,  the  poetess, 
whose  husband  is  a professor  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Upsala,  and  the 
translator  into  Swedish  of  Thomas 
Moore's  poems;  Baron  Albert  de  Barn- 
kow,  of  the  Hussars;  August  Strind- 
berg, author  and  dramatist,  and  Herr 
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Ola  Hansson,  the  essayist,  whose  works, 
with  those  of  his  wife,  have  been  trans- 
lated by  the  queer  Englishwoman  con- 
vert who  writes  such  decadent  stuff  un- 
der the  name  of  ‘‘George  Egerton.” 

Little  Norway  has  about  3,000  Cath- 
olics out  of  a population  of  over  4,000,- 
000;  but  our  co-religionists  over  there 
have  lately  shown  enough  spirit  to  peti- 
tion the  Norwegian  Government  to  hand 
over  to  them  the  ancient;  Cathedral  of 
Trondhjeim,  where  in  former  times  the 
kings  of  Norway  were  crowned.  Of  late 
years  the  Church  has  been  growing  in 
numbers,  and  conversions  from  the 
peasantry  are  growing  more  numerous 
all  the  time. 

Some  eight  years  ago  we  all  read  of 
the  conversion  of  “the  Newman  of  the 
North” — Rev.  Dr.  Krogh-Tonning,  the 
most  learned  Protestant  theologian  in 
the  three  countries. 

Dr.  Krogh-Tonning  is  now  sixty-five 
years  old.  From  his  early  manhood  he 
had  been  an  eminent  theologian.  He 
began  as  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  but  his 
development  went  on  in  what  in  this 
country  is  called  a ritualistic  direction. 
With  the  lapse  of  years  Dr.  Krogh- 
Tonning  continued  his  studies,  and  his 


reputation  grew  apace.  He  would  have 
become  a bishop  had  it  not  been  noticed 
that  his  views  were  becoming  more  and 
more  Catholic.  This  may  be  very 
clearly  seen  in  his  five-volume  book  on 
dogma,  the  greatest  book  ever  published 
in  Norwegian.  As  the  single  volumes 
appeared,  one  by  one,  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  gradually  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Church.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  North  when  he  was 
received  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Co- 
penhagen. 

Mile.  Helga  Smith-Hald,  the  pianist 
and  composer,  who  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  Paris,  is  a well-known  Norwe- 
gian convert.  Her  father  was  the 
painter  of  those  marvellous  Norwegian 
marine  pictures  now  so  popular,  and  her 
uncle,  Hans  Dahl,  is  also  a painter.  In 
spite  of  the  disapproval  of  her  parents, 
Mile.  Smith-Hald  not  only  continued 
the  practice  of  her  religion,  but  she  also 
converted  her  brother  and  sister. 

The  late  Minister  of  Education,  Dr. 
Sverdrup,  Halfdan  Keiser,  the  author, 
and  Laura  Marhoim-Hansson,  the 
writer,  wife  of  Ola  Hansson,  are  more 
converts  of  note  in  the  “Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.” 


Partial  List  of  Recent  Converts 


During  the  past  six  months  conver- 
sions to  the  Church  of  clergymen  and 
other  prominent  persons  have  been  so 
considerable  that  it  is  thought  a list  of 
some  of  them  may  prove  of  interest  to 
Rosary  readers. 

The  names  given  below  are  those  of 
persons  who  have  made  their  submis- 
sions this  year: 

Calvin  Burr,  St.  Louis,  collateral  de- 
scendant of  Aaron  Burr. 

William  Burden,  St.  Louis,  a prom- 
inent Freemason. 


The  Rev.  James  Bourne  and  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hawks,  of  the  P.  E.  diocese  of 
Milwaukee,  members  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  and  instructors  at 
Nashotah  Seminary. 

Rev.  Edgar  N.  Cowan,  late  acting 
chaplain  of  the  P.  E.  Sisters  of  St.  Mary, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  at  one  time  curate 
at  St.  Mark’s,  Philadelphia;  Compan- 
ion of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

David  R.  Calhoun,  St.  Louis,  million- 
aire president  of  the  firm  of  Ely-Walker. 

Rev.  Albert  S.  Cooper,  late  a P.  E. 
missionary  to  China,  and  formerly  curate 
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at  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia ; Companion 
of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Yost,  rector  of  St. 
Timothy's  P.  E.  Church,  Roxborough, 
Philadelphia ; graduate  of  University  of 
Virginia. 

William  J.  Doran  and  Marv  Doran, 
parents  of  Rev.  Father  Alvah  Doran, 
formerly  a curate  at  St.  Clement's  P.  E. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  now  a priest. 

The  Baroness  Leo  de  Graffeureil,  a 
Jewess,  and  member  of  Temple  Em- 
manuel, New  York  City. 

Rev.  John  G.  Ewens,  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  P.  E.  Church,  Manistee,  who 
succeeded  Rev.  Ernst  Jewell  when  that 
clergyman  became  a Catholic.  (Father 
Jewell  is  now  a priest.) 

Prof.  Edwin  L.  Fletcher,  St.  Louis, 
son  of  former  Governor  Fletcher  of 
Missouri;  graduate  of  Yale. 

Thomas  F.  Frazer,  author  and  jour- 
nalist ; graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan. 

Rolla  Marsall,  an  infidel  who  was  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion  engaged  in 
writing  a book  against  the  Church. 
Converted  through  the  example  of  his 
Catholic  landlord. 

Rev.  Otho  W.  Gromall,  rector  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  West  Pullman,  111. ; 
Companion  of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

Miss  Sarah  Hovey,  a member  of  the 
P.  E.  Sisterhood  of  All  Saints,  Balti- 
more, and  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Hovey,  of  the  P.  E.  Church. 

Ven.  Russell  J.  Wilbur,  archdeacon 
of  Fond-du-Lac,  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. 

Samuel  P.  Woodward,  rector's  war- 
den, Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Philadel- 
phia, his  two  sisters  and  two  nieces. 

Rev.  James  B.  Haslam,  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  McGarvey  at  St.  Elizabeth's, 
Philadelphia,  and  formerly  in  charge  of 


the  P.  E.  Cathedral  in  Chicago;  Com- 
panion of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

Henry  Lane  Kendall,  student  for  the 
ministry  at  Nashota  P.  E.  Seminary; 
collateral  descendant  of  Ethan  Allen. 

Miss  Kieb,  sister  of  the  Rev.  James 
F.  Kieb,  rector  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Julian  W.  Mason,  candidate  for  the 
ministry  at  Nashotah. 

Mrs.  Robert  McLane,  wife  of  former 
Mayor  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  and  her 
two  sons. 

Benjamin  Musser,  candidate  for  the 
ministry  at  Nashotah  Seminary. 

Hon.  Lemuel  A.  Russell,  prominent 
jurist  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  son  of  Rev. 
William  Russell,  of  the  Congregation- 
alists. 


C.  D.  Summy,  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Express  Co., 
Chicago. 

Rev.  William  H.  Sloan,  for  over 
twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  work  in  Mexico,  and  for- 
merly pastor  of  a church  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Author  of  several  works  of  a 
religious  character  in  Spanish,  the  chief 
of  which,  “A  Concordance  of  Holy 
Scripture,"  was  the  work  of  seven  years ; 
editor  of  the  Baptist  paper,  “La  Luz.” 

Blaine  Elkins,  son  of  United  States 
Senator  Elkins  of  West  Virginia. 

Rev.  Maurice  L.  Cowl,  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  McGarvey  at  St.  Elizabeth’s, 
Philadelphia;  late  chaplain  to  P.  E. 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary  at  Peekskill;  grad- 
uate of  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York;  Companion  of  the  Holy 
Saviour. 


Rev.  William  Hayward,  assistant  to 
Dr.  McGarvey ; Companion  of  the  Holy 
Saviour ; ^graduate  of  Nashotah ; author. 

Rev.  William  H.  McClellan,  assist- 
ant to  Rev.  Dr.  McGarvey ; Companion 
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of  the  Holy  Saviour;  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York;  relative  of  General  McClellan. 

Rev.  William  McGarvey,  D.  D.,  rec- 
tor of  the  P.  E.  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
Philadelphia,  and  leader  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  Catholic  party,  in  the  P.  E. 
Church ; founder  and  superior  of  th.e 
Companions  of  the  Holy  Saviour 
(founded  on  the  Jesuit  Rule) ; Chaplain- 
General  to  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  important  liturgical  and  doc- 
trinal works,  chief  of  which  are  “The 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  Real  Presence,”  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Rev.  C.  P.  A.  Burnett, 
“Ceremonies  of  the  Mass.”  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Dr.  McGarvey,  who 
has  been  an  oracle  to  the  younger  men 
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in  the  P.  E.  Church,  and  “whose  influ- 
ence has  been  widespread”  (to  quote 
the  “Living  Church”),  is  the  most  im- 
portant convert  since  Father  Maturin 
“went  over.” 

John  Albert  Sherman  and  Albert  M. 
Ewing,  candidates  for  the  P.  E.  ministry, 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Rollin  Larrabee,  Chicago,  sister- 
in-law  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Larrabee,  rector  of 
the  famous  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Chicago,  and  her  two  sons. 

Rev.  Charles  Bowles,  irremovable 
rector  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints', 
Ravenswood,  Chicago;  Companion  of 
the  Holy  Saviour. 

Rev.  Sigourney  W.  Fay,  “William 
Adams,”  professor  of  moral  theology, 
Nashotah  Seminary ; canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Fond-du-Lac ; Companion 
of  the  Holy  Saviour. 


The  Will  of  St.  Dominic 

Translated  by  EDITH  R.  WILSON 


From  • Manuscript  In  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  San  Tomaso,  Porta  5.  Angelo,  Perugia,  Italy 
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lY  dearest  children,  I have  no 
earthly  goods  to  leave  you, 
because,  as  you  know  well,  I 
have  renounced  all  things ; 
but  I leave  you  something  of  greater 
worth ; that  is  to  say,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  my  own.  I pray  you 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  command  you 
to  love  one  another  anvl  to  remain  al- 
ways united,  having  your  hearts  and 
wills  conformable  to  that  which  our 
Saviour  has  taught  you  and  which  our 
holy  Rule  imposes  upon  you  and  of 
which  our  Constitutions  remind  you. 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  made 
vain  by  any  grace  whatsoever  God  may 
bestow  on  you,  whether  temporal  or 


spiritual,  but  with  profound  humility 
seek  to  recognize  the  obligation  under 
which  His  benefits  place  you,  which 
with  the  same  humility  you  should  en- 
deavor to  preserve. 

“Voluntary  Poverty,  as  I have  done 
so  many  times  before,  I recommend  to 
you  afresh.  Never  allow  yourselves  to 
lose  the  splendor  which  she  will  give  to 
him  who  preaches  truly  the  simple 
poverty  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  First  and 
Heavenly  Master,  and  of  His  blessed 
Apostles. 

“The  goods  which  I leave  you,  oh, 
my  children,  are  not  gold  and  silver, 
possessions,  treasures,  or  other  temporal 
wealth.  They  are  the  treasure  of  eter- 
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nal  salvation ; the  wealth  of  heaven ; 
divine  merchandize  and  an  inheritance 
which  ends  not  at  death.  I leave  you 
first,  Charity,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
grace  of  God.  With  this  gift,  you  will 
be  zealous  in  the  service  of  God,  ardent 
in  promoting  the  salvation  of  your 
neighbor,  and  never  among  yourselves 
will  discords  and  dissensions  arise. 
Charity  will  unite  you  to  God,  and  you 
will  receive  therefrom  those  favors 
which  the  true  friends  of  God  are  ac- 
customed to  enjoy.  In  persecutions  you 
will  be  intrepid,  and  many  of  you  will  be 
inflamed  by  her  so  that  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  shed  your  blood  for  the  faith. 

“I  leave  you,  secondly,  Humility. 
She  is  so  pleasing  to  God  that  for  her 
He  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  and 
enclosed  Himself  in  the  Virgin’s  womb, 
beholding  ‘the  humility  of  His  hand- 
maiden.* With  this  gift,  if  it  continue 
with  you,  you  shall  be  well  pleasing  to 
God  and  He  will  bestow  on  you  His 
grace.  By  this  virtue  you  will  endear 
yourselves  also  to  those  around  you, 
who,  seeing  in  you  that  gentleness  and 
patience  which  are  the  fruits  of  humility, 
and  considering  the  many  services  that 
you  render  them,  will,  in  return,  be  un- 
able to  do  less  than  love  and  assist  you. 
Humility  will  remove  from  your  hearts 
all  false  pretension,  free  them  from  all 
proud  ambitions  and  relieve  them  of 
the  heavy  weight  of  temporal  dignities. 
Through  her  you  will  become  receptive 
of  much  divine  light  whereby  to  obtain 
a true  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  great  freedom  and  clearness 
in  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  people.  Through  her,  finally,  you 
will  enjoy  great  tranquillity  and  peace, 
both  internal  and  external.  For  no  one 
opposes  himself  to  the  humble,  since 
he  who  is  humble  performs  more  will- 
ing the  will  of  another  than  his  own. 
Cultivate,  therefore,  this  holy  virtue. 

“Lastly,  I leave  you  Voluntary  Pov- 
erty, the  which,  although  she  may  in- 


deed appear  less  comely  outwardly,  yet 
is  the  more  fair  and  precious  interiorly 
and  well-endowed  with  spiritual  wealth, 
since  it  is  certain  that  her  merit  cannot 
be  paid  with  the  price  of  this  earth, 
and  therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
assigned  as  her  reward.  By  this  virtue 
you  will  be  liberated  from  all  the  en- 
tanglements of  worldly  interests  and  sit 
loose  towards  all  cares  of  this  earth  and 
towards  all  temporal  affections.  By  her 
aid  you  will  be  exemplary  in  preaching 
and  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  By 
her  will  you  be  loosed  from  earth  and 
tend  upward  toward  the  sky.  Be  not 
disturbed  if  through  poverty  you  shall 
find  yourselves  'at  times  in  manifest 
necessities,  because  the  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  loves  you  more  than  any 
father  whatsoever,  will  soon  provide 
with  generous  hand,  nor  will  He  Who 
feeds  the  humblest  beast  of  the  earth 
suffer  them  to  die  of  hunger  who  faith- 
fully serve  Him. 

“You  know  well  howr  I have  striven 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  Holy  Pov- 
erty deep  in  our  Religious  life.  You 
know  how  rigorously  the  transgressors 
of  this  sacred  vow  have  been  punished, 
and  therefore,  O my  children,  my  breth- 
ren, love,  revere  and  observe  Holy  Pov- 
erty : I esteem  regard  for  this  observ- 
ance above  all  other  things  in  religion. 
The  greatest  displeasure  that  I can  feel 
is  in  regard  to  the  infraction  of  this 
point,  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  all 
brethren  may  be  observant  of  this  law, 
nor  ever  think  to  offend  against  my 
beloved  Poverty,  I leave  the- malediction 
of  God  and  my  own  upon  them  who 
shall  introduce  into  the  Order  the  right 
of  private  property  and  the  violation  of 
this  holy  vow.  In  closing,  I remind  you 
of  vour  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church 
and  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  whom  both 
all  you  and  those  who  shall  succeed  you 
are  to  love,  honor,  and  obey. 

“So  ends  my  Testament." 
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The  Story  of  the  Golden  Dog 

A Legend  of  Quebec 

By  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER 


(HAT  beautiful,  ancient  city 
down  by  the  St.  Lawrence — 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
— the  world — richly  connected 
with  the  past  by  its  interesting,  historic 
associations,  the  Quebec  of  three  epoch- 
marking centuries,  sitting  like  a queen 
upon  its  throne  of  pleasant  granite 
hills,  has  ever  attracted  the  hearts  of 
mankind  with  magnetic  force.  Many 
a poet  has  visited  its  hallowed  and  glo- 
rious places  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
there  find  inspiration  for  the  writing  of 
the  nation’s  epic;  many  a daring  nov- 
elist has  wandered  through  its  time- 
honored  thoroughfares  and  found  rich 
material  for  his  fancy’s  illumination ; 
yes,  and  many  a philosopher  has  studied 
its  history  and  traditions  from  the  old, 
lordly  piles  of  stone,  that  speak  of  hon- 
ored days  of  chivalry  and  heroism,  and 
given  the  world  expression  of  his  love 
and  work.  To  all  lovers  of  beauty  and 
romance,  Quebec  is  a “casket  of  pre- 
cious stones,  a shrine  of  historical  relics, 
which,  if  approached  by  sacrilegious 
hands,  would  call  forth  from  all  sides  a 
cry  of  protest.  It  is  a gallery  of  paint- 
ings, whose  pictures  bear  the  mark  of 
the  Divine  Artist,  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  works  of  all  the  landscape  painters 
of  the  world.”  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Al- 
giers and  Constantinople  — it  is  with 
these  cities  that  old  Quebec  must  be 
compared,  if  viewed  from  Point  Levis 
or  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Gibraltar  has  its 
citadel  and  Algiers  its  Kabash;  Con- 
stantinople and  Naples  show  an  amaz- 
ing, riotous  display  of  light  and  color, 


and,  Quebec,  while  it  cannot  boast  of 
such  gifts,  takes  just  pride  in  the  mag- 
nificence and  delicate,  rich  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  surroundings. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  have 
inspired  the  following  fine  lines  from 
Jean  Blewett : 

“Quebec,  the  grey  old  city  on  the  hill, 

Lies  with  a golden  glory  on  her  head, 
Dreaming  throughout  this  hour  so  fair,  so 
still. 

Of  other  days  and  all  her  mighty  dead. 
The  white  doves  perch  upon  the  cannon 
grim. 

The  flowers  bloom  where  once  did  run  a 
tide 

Of  crimson,  when  the  moon  rose  pale  and 
dim 

Above  the  battlefield,  so  grim  and  wide. 
Methinks  within  her  wakes  a mighty  glow 
Of  pride,  of  tenderness — her  stirring  past — 
The  strife,  the  valor  of  the  long  ago 
Feels  at  her  heartstrings.  Strong  and  tall 
and  vast, 

She  lies,  touched  with  the  sunset’s  golden 
grace, 

A wondrous  softness  on  her  grey,  old  face.” 

To  appreciate  Quebec  thoroughly  one 
must  linger  and  dream  near  the  old 
walls  and  ruins  and  hear  the  stones 
speak  of  the  past.  One  must  stroll 
through  the  public  places  and  traverse 
its  quaint,  irregular,  narrow  streets  and 
let  one’s  eyes  feast  on  the  beauty  one 
sees  everywhere  on  church  and  convent, 
public  edifice  and  monument.  But 
apart  from  all  these  pleasant  associa- 
tions Quebec  treasures  in  her  soul  a 
wealth  of  legendary  lore,  often  mysteri- 
ous and  dramatic,  which  has  been  so 
woven  into  the  texture  of  the  place  that 
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along  these  lines  alone  a visit  to  the 
city  will  bring  endless  delight  to  the 
heart  of  the  j)leasure-seeking  tourist. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  popular 
legend  of  the  Golden  Dog,  probably  the 
best  known  and  also  the  most  enigmat- 
ical and  mysterious,  commemorating  as 
it  does  a terrible  and  grim  vendetta. 

Take  a drive  about  the  city  in  the 
attractive  caleche  and  the  cabby  will  not 
fail  to  take  you  to  the  post-office,  a 
rather  remarkable  stone  building,  built 
upon  a part  of  the  rock  which  holds  the 
Chateau  Frontenac — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hotels  in  the  world — upon  its 
strong  back.  But  it  is  not  the  post- 
office  which  proves  such  a drawing  card 
to  the  many.  Look  over  the  main  en- 
trance and  there  you  will  see  an  old  slab 
encased  in  the  wall.  Upon  it  is  en- 
graved a strange  dog  with  a fierce  glare 
in  his  eye.  He  is  gnawing  at  a bone 
which  he  is  holding  between  his  jaws. 
Upon  the  bas-relief  is  engraved  a 
rather  imperfect  quatrain  in  French,  one 
line  written  above  and  the  other  three 
below  the  strange  figure  of  the  dog. 
It  reads : 

“Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  l’os 
En  le  rongeant,  je  prends  mon  repos. 

Un  temps  viendra  qui  n’est  pas  venu, 
Que  je  mordrai  qui  m’aura  mordu” — 

which  means,  translated: 

“I  am  a dog  gnawing  a bone, 

While  I gnaw  I take  my  repose, 

The  time  will  come,  though  not  yet 
When  I will  bite  him  who  now  bites  me.” 

The  post-office  was  built  in  1871,  but 
it  has  been  proved  without  doubt  that 
the  strange  bas-relief  of  the  Golden 
Dog  dates  as  far  back  as  1736.  In  those 
days  a wealthy  French  tradesman, 
named  Philibert,  erected  a large  stone 
structure  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
post-office  now  stands.  The  old  tablet 
in  question  decorated  the  front  of  his 


building.  It  is  also  an  authenticated 
fact  that,  while  excavating  to  build  the 
post-office,  a lead  plate  was  found  upon 
which  was  engraved:  “Nicolas  Jacquin 
Dit  Philiber  M’a  Pose  le  2 Aout,  1735.” 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  on  August  2,  1735. 
The  bas-relief  was  placed  above  the 
door  the  following  year.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  date,  1736,  which  one  sees  on 
the  tablet. 

“This  dog,”  writes  Routhier,  “is  like 
a modern  Nemesis,  hiding  under  a 
strange  and  new  form.  He  is  lying 
down  to  rest  and  gnawing  a bone — that 
is  the  present.  He  has  been  bitten  and 
remembers  it — that  is  the  past.  The  day 
will  come  when  he  will  bite  the  one  who 
bit  him — that  is  the  future.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  revenge- 
ful dog?  Can  we  not  connect  him  in 
some  manner  with  the  early  history  of 
the  place?  These  are  questions  which 
poets  and  novelists  and  historians  have 
answered  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  at  this  late  day  the  real  history  is 
yet  to  come.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
life-history  of  a few  human  beings  at 
least  is  written  on  that  cold,  engraven 
tablet.  There  may  be  some  contradic- 
tions in  the  little  details,  but  the  story, 
immortalizing  as  it  does  the  name  of 
“le  bourgeois  Philibert,”  contains  thrill- 
ing and  tragic  chapters. 

One  of  the  first  writers  who  attempted 
to  solve  the  mystery  was  a certain  Cap- 
tain Knox,  who  was  a member  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe’s  army,  which  entered  Que- 
bec in  September,  1759.  One  day, 
while  walking  down  the  street,  he 
noticed  the  weird-looking  bas-relief 
above  the  door  of  Philibert’s  house.  In 
the  second  volume  of  his  diary  he  states 
that  his  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  legendary  quatrain 
proved  futile  after  the  most  patient  and 
exhaustive  investigations.  His  conclu- 
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sion,  however,  was  that  the  dog,  an  em- 
blem of  faithfulness,  represented  the 
colony  of  New  France,  and  that  the 
threatening  verses  referred  to  the  In- 
dians. 

In  1839,  Auguste  Soulard,  a lawyer 
and  writer  of  fair  reputation,  came  for- 
ward with  his  explanation  of  the  Golden 
Dog.  The  following  was  his  story 
briefly : In  1736,  “le  bourgeois  Philibert*’ 
was  killed  by  Le  Gardeur  de  Repent- 
igny  after  a desperate  quarrel.  A wife 
and  son  mourned  Philibert  deeply. 
Overcome  with  grief  and  longing  for 
revenge,  the  suffering  widow  placed 
above  her  door  the  bas-relief,  as  a 
threat  to  her  husband’s  murderer,  and  in 
her  heart  she  longed  to  see  the  day 
when  her  young  son  might  avenge  the 
crime.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the 
latter  left  for  Europe  in  search  for  his 
father's  murderer.  “Ten  months  after 
young  Philibert’s  departure,”  Soulard 
goes  on  to  say,  “his  sick  mother  was  sit- 
ting at  the  window,  breathing  the  pure, 
spring  air  and  thinking  of  her  son,  when 
a letter  was  handed  to  her.  Upon  read- 
ing she  learned,  alas ! that  after  many 
painful  journeys  her  son  had  at  last 
found  De  Repentigny,  crossed  sworis 
with  him  and  had  been  killed.  Poor 
Philibert!  The  meaning  of  this  last 
sentence  is  quite  plain.  The  letter 
which  the  mother  received  was  not  from 
her  son,  for  the  duel  had  ended  fatally 
for  him.” 

Another  learned  and  profound  scholar, 
Jacques  Yiger,  also  tried  to  unearth  the 
strange  mystery  of  the  Golden  Dog.  His 
findings  were  a direct  refutation  to 
Soulard’s  promulgations. 

Sir  James  Lemoine,  in  his  “Maple 
Leaves,”  practically  confirms  Soulard’s 
investigations  but  ends  his  story  differ- 
ently. According  to  him,  the  letter  re- 
ceived by  Madame  Philibert  was  from 
her  son  and  contained  the  following: 


“My  dearest  mother,  we  are  avenged. 
My  father’s  murderer  is  no  more.” 

William  Kirby,  the  Canadian  novelist 
and  poet,  who  died  recently,  has  prob- 
ably woven  the  most  successful  and 
likely  tale  into  the  vague,  strange  legend. 
He  published  four  volumes  of  prose,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  “The  Golden 
Dog : A Legend  of  Quebec.”  The  book 
first  saw  daylight  in  1877  and  has  since 
gone  through  many  editions  in  Canada 
and  the  L^nited  States.  The  novel  is  a 
classic  of  its  kind.  It  brought  the  vet- 
eran author  fame  in  his  old  days.  “It 
is  a most  interesting  book,”  writes  one, 
“for  those  who  are  fond  of  old  Quebec. 
The  author’s  brilliant  imagination,  his 
lively  and  figurative  style,  his  unprej- 
udiced admiration  for  the  old  French 
nobility  of  Canada,  the  vivid  description 
which  he  gives  of  Canadian  customs  of 
that  time,  the  artistic  way  in  which  he 
keeps  up  the  reader’s  interest,  make  of 
his  book  most  agreeable  and  wholesome 
reading.”  Let  us  then  briefly  mention 
the  salient  features  of  Kirby’s  rendition 
of  the  remarkable  legend : 

Before  journeying  to  Quebec  Count 
Philibert  lived  in  France.  In  his  native 
city  there  lived  a certain  Bigot  who 
hated  him  deeply.  Philibert  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  Huguenots  at  the 
time  and  the  latter  were  bitterly  perse- 
cuted by  Bigot.  Many  quarrels  arose 
between  the  two,  and  finally  Philibert 
frustrated  Bigot’s  plans  in  the  parlia- 
ment at  Rouen.  Bigot,  who  was  a favor- 
ite of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  had  great 
influence  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Through  his  scheming  and  trickery 
Philibert  was  finally  expelled  from 
France.  The  latter  sailed  for  Canada 
and  took  up  residence  at  Quebec.  Here, 
in  time,  he  carried  on  a large  commer- 
cial business  which  accumulated  wealth 
rapidly. 

Some  years  later  Bigot  also  landed 
in  Quebec  to  establish  a company.  His 
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confreres  were  mostly  men  who  had  no 
consciences  and  who  were  given  to 
-deeds  of  dishonesty  and  fraud.  Thus 
the  two  enemies  again  met,  face  to  face. 

A favorite  at  the  French  court,  the 
authority  which  Bigot  had  been  granted 
gave  him  great  power  in  Canada.  He 
claimed  the  monopoly  of  trade  between 
the  colony  and  his  mother-country.  This 
aroused  Philibert’s  anger  deeply.  It  was 
soon  burning  at  white  heat.  There  were 
approaching  signs  of  an  impending 
calamity.  Bigot,  however,  made  a num- 
ber of  foolish,  scandalous  speculations, 
and  in  a short  time  he  lost  all  his  money 
and  his  friends.  The  colony  he  had 
founded  was  utterly  ruined  and  the  town 
treasury  exhausted,  while  Philibert’s  in- 
terests broadened  daily.  Now  came 
Philibert’s  chance.  His  crowning  suc- 
cess was  a thorn  in  Bigot’s  eyes.  The 
French  count  had  not  forgotten,  could 
not  forget,  the  man  who  had  wilfully' 
driven  him  from  home  and  country  an 
exile.  Revenge,  therefore,  gnawed  at 
his  soul  like  a cancer,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  pull  down  the  structures  which 
Bigot  had  raised.  But,  alas!  the  latter 
was  still  a very  czar  of  power.  His 
court  influences  and  his  privileges  as 
Intendant  now  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Besides,  the  men  who  were  associated 
with  him  were  scoundrels  who  obeyed 
their  master’s  cruel  and  dishonest  re- 
quests to  the  very  letter.  Philibert  could 
not  battle  against  the  powers  of  the 
hateful  Intendant.  Consequently  he  was 
forced  to  submit  to  all  the  calumnies, 
insults  and  injustices  which  his  enemy 
heaped  upon  him,  but,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  he  thought : “The  day  w ill  come 
when  I will  be  avenged.”  And  forth- 
with the  idea  of  the  “Golden  Dog”  took 
possession  of  him.  He  had  the  tablet 
made  and,  when  it  was  completed,  he 
placed  it  over  the  front  door  of  his 
heuse  on  Buade  Street — a living  threat 
to  the  man,  Bigot,  who  was  trying  to 
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drag  him.  to  his  death.  That  dog,  gnaw- 
ing the  bone  of  contention,  would  speak 
louder  to  his  friends  concerning  his 
feelings  than  words  ever  could.  Bigot, 
however,  did  not  gnaw  his  bone  publicly. 
In  his  silent  hours  he  concocted  a most 
fiendish  plot,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
to  be  the  undoing  of  Philibert.  The  lat- 
ter was  to  be  killed  by  a friend  of  his 
own  family.  No  one  would  then  dare 
to  lay  the  crime  at  his  door,  he  thought. 
Surrounded  by  his  body  of  evil-doers, 
Bigot  held  a number  of  nightly  sessions 
at  which  two  followers,  Cadet  and  De 
Peau,  were  selected  to  arrange  all  the 
little  details  of  the  plot.  Soon  after 
these  accomplices  lured  to  their  carous- 
als a certain  Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  respectable  families  of  New  France. 
A brilliant  young  officer  in  the  army,  he 
was  furthermore  the  boon  companion 
and  friend  of  Pierre  Philibert,  the  son 
of  the  old  count.  Pierre,  it  may  be 
stated,  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
charming  Amelie,  Le  Gardeur’s  sister. 
Though  possessing  many  fine  qualities, 
De  Repentigny  had  one  great  failing. 
He  was  a slave  to  Bacchus.  It  was, there- 
fore, an  easy  matter  for  Bigot  and  his 
followers  to  have  the  young  officer  join 
them  in  their  drinking  revels.  Le  Gar- 
deur was  also  deeply  in  love  with  Ange- 
lique  des  Meloises,  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  daring  woman  in  all  Quebec. 
The  latter,  however,  longed  to  become 
the  Intendant’s  (Bigot’s)  wife.  She 
rather  fancied  Le  Gardeur,  but  he  was 
perhaps  down  too  low  on  the  social 
scale  for  her.  She  was,  therefore,  will- 
ing to  stoop  to  any  crime  so  long  as  it 
meant  the  winning  of  Bigot’s  love.  De 
Peau  also  loved  Angelique,  but  she 
always  repelled  any  advances  he  made. 

These  four,  then,  were  the  tools  which 
Bigot  sought  to  use — Cadet,  De  Peau, 
Le  Gardeur  de  Repentigny  and  Ange- 
lique Meloises.  Cadet  was  promised  a 
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reward  of  gold.  To  De  Peau,  Bigot 
stated  that  he  would  induce  Angelique 
to  marry  him.  All  that  was  needed  to 
satisfy  Le  Gardeur  was  whiskey  and 
wine.  Angelique  was  given  to  under- 
stand in  all  sincerity  by  Bigot  that  he 
could  never  marry  her  because  Count 
Philibert  was  so  hard  an  opposition  to 
him  that  he  could  never  hope  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  wealth  to  make  her 
happy.  He  knew  that  such  an  excuse 
would  settle  his  chances  matrimonially 
with  the  gay  coquette  forever. 

It  was  a well-known  fact  to  Cadet  and 
De  Peau  that  when  Le  Gardeur  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  he  acted  like 
a madman  and  would  fight  any  one  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  his 
anger  and  displeasure. 

Old  Count  Philibert  was  seldom  seen 
on  the  streets  except  on  market-day, 
when  he  went  to  meet  his  habitant  cus- 
tomers on  the  old  square  which  faced 
the  cathedral.  It  happened  that  one 
St.  Martin’s  Day  he  stood  at  the  market 
chatting  with  a poor  cripple,  when  a 
noisy  horde  of  drunken  horsemen  came 
dashing  down  the  street,  headed  by  Le 
Gardeur.  They  had  just  come  from  one 
of  their  sittings  after  a whole  night’s 
carousing.  One  of  the  men,  noticing 
Philibert,  immediately  rode  towards 
him.  The  poor  cripple’s  body  soon  lay 
under  the  horse’s  hoofs.  Philibert  seized 
the  horse  and  forced  him  back  suddenly, 
so  that  the  drunken  rider  was  dislodged 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  This  angered  Le 
Gardeur  so  that  he  struck  Philibert  blow 
after  blow.  In  his  drunken  rage  he  did 
not  recognize  whom  he  was  striking. 
All  the  while  the  deceitful  De  Peau  was 
shouting,  “Kill  him ! Kill  him !”  The 
old  Count  retaliated  with  his  stick  and 
struck  Le  Gardeur  a blow.  This  an- 
gered the  latter  beyond  words.  Just 
then  the  fair  Angelique  des  Meloises, 
who  was  following  the  men  on  horse- 
back, ran  to  the  side  of  Le  Gardeur  and 


commanded  him  to  use  his  sword  on  the 
useless  old  man  who  had  dared  to  insult 
him.  Maddened  with  rage,  Le  Gar- 
deur pierced  Philibert’s  body  with  his 
sword  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  bathed 
in  his  own  blood.  Then,  only,  did  the 
drunken  officer  come  to  his  senses  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  had  slain  an  inof- 
fensive old  man  who  was  not  only  his 
own  kind  friend,  but  the  most  trusted 
friend  of  his  whole  family. 

Heart-broken,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  and  was  taken 
as  a prisoner  to  the  Chateau  Saint  Louis. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  France  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Bastille.  When  he  was  a 
free  man  he  again  returned  to  Quebec 
and  won  glory  and  honor  for  himself 
under  Montcalm.  Some  years  later  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Make,  in  In- 
dia, which  position  he  held  until  death. 

Pierre  and  Amelie  became  estranged 
from  each  other,  and  the  latter,  broken- 
hearted, lived  only  a few  months.  Pierre 
returned  to  France,  joined  the  army  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Minden,  in 
Prussia. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  tablet  of 
the  “Golden  Dog,”  as  it  was  told  by 
William  Kirby.  It  is  a gruesome  tale, 
strung  together  by  an  imaginative  gen- 
ius. Most  of  the  incidents  are  true. 
There  are,  however,  some  contradictions 
to  fact  in  the  lines.  At  all  events  the  real 
history  of  the  humble  tablet  will  never 
be  known.  For  over  two  centuries 
learned,  discerning  minds  have  probed 
into  the  profound  mystery,  successfully 
or  unsuccessfully — who  will  say? 

However,  as  one  views  the  old, 
scarred  tablet  above  the  door  of  the 
stately  Quebec  post-office,  one  cannot 
help  but  feel  sorry  that  so  searing  and 
bitter  a passion  as  hate  should  have  en- 
tered into  the  early  life  of  the  place  and 
culminated  in  a bitter  tragedy  which 
destroyed  one  life  and  crushed  the  hap- 
piness in  other  hearts  forever. 
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The  Friar’s  Head 

By  P.  J.  COLEMAN 


IV 

SNCE  again  the  priest-hunters 
were  closeted  with  Viscount 
Kingscourt  in  his  library  at 
Kingscourt,  and  once  again  the 
Viscount  was  wroth  with  his  servants. 
In  ungovernable  rage  he  had  sent  for 
them  peremptorily  from  Boyle. 

“The  week’s  half  gone.  TTie  hanging 
oak  still  stands,  but  the  fox  is  yet  un- 
caught,”  he  greeted  them  sarcastically. 

“Your  Honor/’  whined  Bagshaw, 
“I’ve  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do, 
but  I’ve  not  got  the  scent  yet.’’ 

“A  pretty  priest-hunter,  you !”  scoffed 
the  Viscount.  “I  could  do  better  myself 
if  I might  descend  to  such  dirty  work,’’ 
sneered  the  contractor  of  the  dirty  work. 
“And  you,  Birmingham,  what  have  you 
7 to  say  ?” 

“Don’t  blame  me,  Your  Honor/’ 
grunted  Birmingham.  “I  got  on  the 
thrail,  but  he  got  away.  You  know, 
Your  Honor,  it’s  the  whole  counthry 
again’  the  two  of  us.  The  priest  has  a 
thousand  friends  where  we  haven’t  one. 
I heard  he  was  hidin’  on  Thrinity  Island, 
an’  wint  there,  but  he  evidently  got 
word  and  eshcaped.  At  all  ivints,  I’ve 
good  evidence  he  was  there,  because  I 
found  this  in  the  ould  abbey.  It’s  a 
priest’s  book  of  some  kind.’’ 

He  produced  a breviary. 

The  Viscount  examined  it  curiously. 
“Ex  libris  Jacobi  O’Rorke,”  he  mused, 
reading  the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf. 
“Ha ! printed  at  Louvain  in  the  year 
1720.  Well,  Birmingham,  I exonerate 
you  from  censure.  You’ve  evidently 
been  diligent,  but  do  not  lose  zeal.  Re- 
member, the  alternative  of  the  oak  tree 
or  fifty  guineas  still  stands.  You,  Bag- 
shaw— you’d  better  be  careful,”  he 
growled,  turning  to  Bill. 


“I’ve  done  me  besht  Your  Honor,” 
grovelled  Bill,  “and  a man  can  do  no 
more.” 

“Pshaw!”  sneered  the  Viscount, 
“you’ve  run  down  friars  before  this,  so 
you’re  no  novice  at  the  game.  You 
needn’t  be  scrupulous  at  taking  him 
alive.  Remember,  he’s  a felon,  and  his 
head  is  as  good  as  his  hide.  But  I’ll 
drive  a hint  into  that  thick  skull  of  yours. 
I suppose  you  know  that  Sir  Lucas 
Taaffe  is  dead?” 

“Every  one  knows  it,  Your  Honor,” 
whined  Bagshaw.  “The  news  of  his 
death  is  the  talk  of  Boyle.” 

“Very  well,  then ! Suppose  you  watch 
Taaffe  Hall?  At  such  a time  the  friar 
is  not  likely  to  be  absent  from  there, 
* with  his  pretty  cousin  in  distress.  He’ll 
be  buried  to-morrow  at  Kilronan  Abbey, 
so  you  might  be  on  the  lookout  for 
strangers.  Do  you  follow  me?” 

“I  do,  Your  Honor,”  growled  Bill. 

“And  you,  Birmingham,  do  you  un- 
derstand ?”  went  on  the  Viscount. 

“I  do,  Your  Honor.” 

“Very  well,  then.  A nod’s  as  good  as 
a wink  to  a blind  horse.  I’ll  expect  to 
hear  from  you  here  the  evening  of  the 
funeral.” 

And  he  dismissed  the  twain. 

“What  do  you  say,  Bill?  Are  you 
going  to  Taaffe  Hall?”  asked  Birming- 
ham. 

“Are  you?”  queried  Bill. 

“No,  not  I,”  answered  Birmingham. 
“I  take  no  shtock  in  such  stories.  The 
friar’s  not  likely  to  be  there  with  the 
whole  counthry,  Catholic  an’  Prodesht- 
ant,  flockin’  to  the  Hall  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  dead.” 

“Do  as  you  plase,”  snorted  Bill,  “but 
I’m  goin’  to  watch  the  Hall  this  very 
night.” 
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“Twill  be  a wild-goose  chase,  I’m 
thinkin’,”  smiled  Birmingham. 

“Think  as  you  please,  but  I’ll  do  it,” 
growled  Bill  as  the  worthies  parted  j>n 
the  bridge  of  Boyle. 

When  Bill  had  left  him,  Jack  Birm- 
ingham went  his  way  to  the  Green. 
There  he  entered  the  whitewashed  cot- 
tage and  was  greeted  with  a smile  by 
Mary  Fanshawe. 

“Mary,”  said  he  excitedly,  “I’ve  more 
news  for  you.” 

“What  is  it  ?”  queried  the  girl  eagerly. 

“You  told  me  that  Father  O’Rorke 
was  hidin’  at  Thrinity  Island  and  that 
you  warned  him  away  from  there  ere 
yestherday.” 

“Well,  what  of  it,”  asked  Mary. 

“Well,  to  make  a pritinse  of  doin’  my 
duty,  I wint  to  the  island  this  momin’, 
mesel’,  an’  found  this  book — a priesht’s 
book.” 

“You  did?”  questioned  Mary  in  as- 
tonishment. “You  surely  aren’t  playin’ 
thraitor,  Jack  Birmingham?” 

“Nonsense ; but  I did  it  to  clear  my 
conscience  with  Lord  Kingscourt.  He 
thinks  I’m  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  priest, 
and  he  regards  this  book,  which  the 
priesht  musht  have  dropped,  as  good 
evidence.  The  truth  is,  Mary,  Bag- 
shaw’s  watchin’  the  priesht  and  I’m 
watchin’  Bagshaw,  so’s  I’ll  counter- 
foil him.  Now,  Mary,  if  Father 
O’Rorke’s  at  Taaffe  Hall — an’  he’s  likely 
to  be  there,  with  his  uncle  dead — go  at 
once, this  very  hour, an’  tell  him  to  leave. 
Bagshaw  an’  mesel’  have  jusht  come 
from  Kingscourt  and  Lord  Kingscourt 
has  ordhered  us  to  watch  the  Hall  till 
afther  the  funeral.  I thried  to  dissuade 
Bagshaw  from  goin’  there,  ‘because  ’tis 
a fool’s  errand,’  says  I ; but  he’s  goin’ 
there  this  very  night.  An’  he  has  or- 
dhers  to  take  the  priesht,  dead  or  alive. 
As  for  me,  I’ll  not  stir  hand  or  foot  in 
the  dirty  work,  except  to  throw  Bill  off 
the  thrail.  An’  it’s  all  for  you,  Mary.” 

The  girl  arose  with  a smile  and  ap- 
proached Birmingham,  a light  in  her 


eyes  that  made  the  young  man’s  heart 
beat  fast. 

“Jack,”  she  said,  putting  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  “Jack,  I thank  you.  I 
had  a Prodeshtant  father  and  a Catholic 
mother.  I remained  a Prodeshtant  until 
this  same  Father  O’Rorke,  when  he 
was  here  in  Ireland  before,  brought  me 
back  to  the  old  faith.  For  that  great 
grace  Pm  his  servant  forever.  And  be- 
cause you’re  loyal  at  last  to  the  faith 
of  your  dead  parents,  which  for  a long 
time  you  forsook  and  engaged  in  priest- 
huntin’,  an’  because  you  put  me  in  the 
way  of  savin’  Father  O’Rorke — oh, 
Jack,  I love  you.  I loved  you  all  the 
time,  but  I couldn’t  admit  it  until  you 
changed  your  evil  ways.” 

“Twas  you  made  me  change,  Mary,” 
blurted  Jack  huskily.  “And  I’ll  never 
again  do  anything  but  save  the  priests, 
so  help  me  God !” 

“I’m  proud  of  you,  Jack,  and  now  I 
hate  Bagshaw  worse  than  ever.  He 
thinks  because  he  has  a bag  of  dirty 
gold  and  I’m  an  orphan  girl  that  he  can 
have  me  any  time  he  likes.  He’s  been 
cornin’  afther  me  these  two  years,  but 
I hate  the  ground  he  walks  on,  and 
won’t  forget  to  tell  him  so,  next  time  he 
comes  deludherin’  me.  God  bless  you, 
Jack ! I’m  goin’  this  very  minute  to 
Taaffe  Hall.” 

Jack  released  her,  and  she  took  down 
her  cloak,  filled  a basket  with  eggs,  and 
under  pretense  of  marketing  her  wares 
to  Miss  Christine,  set  off  for  the  Hall. 

It  lay  several  miles  from  Boyle,  be- 
tween . Lough  Key  and  Lough  Arrow, 
and  the  road  led  through  the  passes  of 
the  Curlew  Mountains,  famous  in  the 
Elizabethan  wars  for  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  by  Red 
Hugh  O’Donnell.*  It  was  gathering 
dusk  when  Mary  Fanshawe  reached  the 
darkened  house.  Men  on  horseback  had 
passed  her  at  intervals — gentlemen  of 
the  country  hurrying  thither  with  sym- 
pathy and  condolence.  Once  a chaise 
with  emblazoned  panels,  postillions  and 
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outriders  had  stopped  to  enquire  of  her 
the  way — some  great  lord,  doubtless, 
who  lived  afar,  yet  had  travelled  through 
mire  and  rain  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Lucas ; so  that  the 
cloaked  and  hooded  girl,  basket  on  arm, 
made  an  incongruous  figure  amid  the 
powdered  dames  and  brocaded  gallants 
when,  finally,  she  was  ushered  into  the 
wide  entrance  hall,  enquiring  earnestly 
for  Miss  Christine. 

That  young  lady  had  heard  of  Mary 
from  Father  O’Rorke,  and,  full  of  grat- 
itude for  the  part  she  had  played  in  his 
safe  delivery  from  Trinity  Island,  hast- 
ened to  her  at  once  and  took  her  apart 
to  a secluded  room. 

“I’m  thruly  and  heartily  sorry  for 
vour  throuble  this  night — may  the  good 
Lord  comfort  you !”  said  Mary  impul- 
sively to  the  beautiful  girl  who,  in  her 
bitter  grief,  looked  like  a rain-besprink- 
led lily. 

“I  know  it,  dear,  and  thank  you  from 
my  heart.  But,  Mary,  you  are  that  good 
angel  that  warned  Father  James  from 
Trinity  Island  when  danger  threatened 
him?  For  his  sake  you  have  my  eter- 
nal gratitude  and  my  poor  prayers.” 

“Sure  any  Catholic  would  have  done 
the  same,  alanna,”  protested  Mary,  “and 
now  I am  here  on  a like  errand.  To-day 
I learned  that  his  life  is  in  danger  and 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  take  him, 
here  at  the  Hall,  and  I couldn’t  resht  a 
shtep  till  I had  warned  Father  James.” 

“Ever  his  good  angel ! May  God  re- 
ward you,”  smiled  Christine. 

“He  must  leave  here  this  very  night. 
He  hasn’t  a moment  to  lose.  Already 
the  bloodhounds  are  on  his  trail.  Oh, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  Miss  Christine,  if  he 
is  here,  tell  him  to  leave  at  once.  If  he. 
delays  an  hour  ’twill  be  too  late.  I can’t 
resht  aisy  while  he  is  in  danger.” 

“He  is  here,  dear,  and  I will  tell  him 
at  once.  ’Tis  a hard  trial  to  lose  him 
now,  when  I need  his  supporting 
strength  and  sympathy;  but  God  will 
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give  him  back  again.  Whatever  be  the 
result  to  me,  his  life  must  be  preserved 
at  all  cost.  You  shall  have  the  blessing 
of  a persecuted  saint — I am  sure  of  that, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  saints  is 
precious.” 

“Then  you  will  tell  him,”  sighed 
Mary.  “That’s  enough  for  me, 
and  I am  happy.  And  now  I 

musht  be  goin’  back.  It  may  be  that 
I may  be  able  to  aid  him  further  by  in- 
formation from  a friend — ” 

“Ah,  Jack  Birmingham?”  smiled 
Christine.  “I  have  heard  of  him  from 
Father  James,  and  pray  that  God  may 
reward  him.  But,”  she  added  admir- 
ingly,  “he  already  has  his  reward.  May 
he  be  worthy  of  one  so  good  and  de- 
voted.” 

“Thanks,  Miss  Christine,”  smiled  the 
blushing  Mary;  “but  for  him  I don’t 
know  whether  I could  be  of  any  service 
to  the  good  priest. % He’s  watchin’  the 
informers  and  keepin’  me  alive  to  their 
rloin’s.  And,  by  the  way,”  said  she,  tak- 
ing from  her  bosom  the  breviary  Birm- 
ingham had  given  her,  “here’s  a book 
belongin’  to  Father  O’Rorke.  Jack 
found  it  in  the  old  abbey  on  the  island.” 

Christine  recognized  the  lost  breviary. 

“He  will  indeed  be  glad  to  recover  it,” 
she  said.  “He  dropped  it  in  his  hasty 
flight  from  the  isle.  'It  is  a present  from 
a class-fellow  at  Louvain  and  he  values 
it  highly.  But  surely,  my  dear,  I may 
offer  you  some  reward  for  vour  good- 
ness— some  small  token  of  mv  grat- 
itude?” 

“No,  no,  Miss  Christine.  Nothing,  if 
you  please.  Do  you  think  that  money 
could  repay  me  for  helpin’  Father 
James?  I have  my  reward  here,”  she 
added,  placing  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“True,  true,”  smiled  Christine.  “A 
conscience  at  peace  with  God — what  re- 
ward can  equal  it?  But  your  reward 
will  be  even  greater  hereafter  in  heaven. 
You  shall  have  my  prayers,  and,  oh,  my 
dear,  I beseech  you  not  to  forget  me  in 
yours.” 
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“They  are  yours  now,alanna,”  sobbed 
Mary  as  she  kissed  Christine.  “God 
aid  an'  comfort  you  and  yours  this  night 
and  forever!” 


V 

An  hour  after  Father  O’Rorke  had 
bidden  a hastyNand  affecting  farewell  to 
his  tearful  cousin,  a way-worn  traveller, 
who  had  evidently  journeyed  afar,  to 
judge  by  his  mud-spattered  raiment, 
knocked  for  admission  at  Taaffe  Hall. 
He  was  clearly  of  the  mendicant  class, 
who  tramped  afoot  from  town  to  town, 
subsisting  on  the  charity  of  the  country. 
An  old  man,  wrinkled  and  bowed ’with 
years,  he  carried  a bag  on  his  back  and 
supported  himself  with  a stout  staff. 
His  long  gray  hair,  his  tattered  cloak, 
like  Joseph’s  coat  in  its  multiplicity  of 
patches,  his  venerable  appearance  and 
his  voluble  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Sir  Lucas  won  him  easy  admis- 
sion to  the  kitchen  of  the  Hall,  where  he 
was  regaled  on  a good  meal,  after  which 
he  unfolded  to  the  rosy,  good-natured 
cook  the  prime  purpose  of  his  visit. 

“I  heard  in  Boyle  that  Sir  Lucas  was 
dead,  God  resht  his  sowl,  for  he  was  ever 
a kind  friend  to  the  poor  and  disthressed. 
The  laughev  gentleman  he  was,  indeed, 
may  God  give  him  the  light  of  glory  this 
blessed  night ! And,  of  coorse,  passin’ 
this  way  on  me  way  to  Sligo,  it  would  ill 
beseem  me  not  to  turn  aside  and  say  a 
prayer  for  his  sowl,  may  the  heavens  be 
his  bed ! But  I had  another  raison  for 
cornin’  here,  an’  'twill  be  a charity  if  any 
of  ye  kind,  good  people  can  help  me.  I 
came  by  Castlerea,  yesterday  mornin', 
an’  in  the  town  I met  the  coachman  of 
Misther  Nicholas  Blake — an  ould  friend 
of  Sir  Lucas.  He  was  lookin'  for  a 
phriest  and  said  that  Mr.  Blake  was  on 
the  point  of  death  and  beggin’  some  one 
to  find  him  a holy  soggarth  before  he 
died.  ‘The  Lord  bless  ye,'  sez  I,  ‘there's 
ne’er  a priesht  in  these  parts.  I've 
thravelled  all  the  counthry  over  an'  over 
an'  ought  to  know.  But,'  sez  I,  ‘I  hear 


that  Sir  Lucas  Taaffe  has  a nephew 
who's  a holy  friar,  an’  as  I’m  goin'  that 
way  I’ll  shtop  at  the  Hall  an’  lave  word 
to  have  the  priesht  sint  to  Misther 
Blake.  It’s  more  than  likely,’  sez  I, 
‘that  some  one  at  the  Hall  'll  know 
where  this  Father  O’Rorke,  the  nephew, 
is,  an',  of  coorse,  bein'  all  good  Cath- 
olics, they’ll  only  be  glad  to  help  a dyin’ 
man.’  So  that’s  me  chief  raison  for  bein' 
here  now.” 

“Ah,  then,”  said  the  cook,  when  he 
had  finished,  “you  came  too  late.  If 
you  wor  here  two  hours  earlier  you’d 
ha’  found  the  priesht  himsel’ — God  bless 
an’  save  him  from  informers  an'  spies !” 

“Amen,  amen,  asthore!”  sighed  the 
beggar.  “But  if  ye  should  chanct  to 
know  where  he’s  'hidin’,  I’m  sure  ye’ll 
let  him  know.” 

“It’s  more’n  likely  that  poor  Miss 
Christine,  the  heart-broken  colleen, 
knows  where  he  wint.  I'll  spake  to  her 
whin  I get  a chance.  Of  coorse  she's 
too  much  taken  up  now  wid  the  genthry 
and  the  high  quality  in  the  house, cornin’ 
an’  goin’  from  mornin’  till  night  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  that's  dead — God 
resht  his  sowl !” 

“Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you.  You 
wor  ever  kind  an'  good,  an'  if  you  can 
do  anything  for  poor  Misther  Blake 
’twill  be  a charity — a great  charity  out 
an’  out,”  replied  the  beggar. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  do  anything  till 
afther  the  funeral  to-morrow,”  said  the 
cook.  “Miss  Christine'll  be  too  busy, 
disthressed  an’  all  as  she  is  now,  poor 
little  colleen!  But  do  you  think  Mr. 
Blake’s  that  bad  that  he'll  need  the 
priesht  at  once?” 

“Well,  maybe,  he'll  lasht  a couple  of 
days  longer.  At  laste  the  coachman 
thought  so,”  said  the  man  cogitatively. 
“But  the  sooner  the  friar’s  found  the  bet- 
ther,”  he  added.  “Of  coorse,  if  nothin’ 
can  be  done  till  afther  the  Masther's 
funeral — an’  it’s  raisonable  to  suppose 
there  can’t — it  may  be  jusht  as  well.  At 
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ail  events  I know  ye’ll  do  yer  besht,  an’ 
may  God  bless  ye  all.  I’ve  done  my 
part  any  way,  and  ye’ll  do  the  resht, 
I'm  sure.” 

“’Deed,  then,  we  will.  You  may  be 
sure  of  that.  But,  me  poor  man,”  as 
the  beggar  rose  to  go,  “you’ll  be  hun- 
gry on  the  way  and  ye’ll  want  a bite'. 
So  hand  me  yer  bag.” 

The  poor  man  gladly  surrendered  his 
bag  to  her  solicitous  hands,  which 
placed  in  it  a roast  fowl,  a loaf  of  bread 
and  some  cold  meat. 

“God  bless  ye  this  night !”  he  mum- 
bled at  the  kitchen  door,  hat  in  hand, 
“bless  ye  and  save  ye  an’  always  sind 
ye  full  an’  plenty!” 

After  which,  shouldering  his  bag  and 
taking  his  staff,  he  hobbled  out  of  the 
kitchen  yard  and  was  lost  amid  the  trees. 

It  was  a warm  harvest  night,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  after-grass  and  newly 
mown  meadows  was  in  the  air.  The 
beggar  rounded  from  the  stables  and 
out-houses  back  of  the  Hall  and 
emerged  into  the  avenue,  checkered 
with  moonlight.  There,  close  to  the 
main  entrance,  he  lay  down  in  a clump 
of  ornamental  shrubbery,  safely  screened 
from  view  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
laurels,  but  clearly  in  sight  of  the  door 
and  all  who  came  and  went. 

All  that  night  he  lay  there,  not  sleep- 
ing, but  keenly  alert,  his  eye  on  the  hall 
door.  No  one  passed  it  after  midnight, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  the  larks  be- 
gan to  quiver  and  carol  heavenward, 
he  arose  and  sought  a neighboring  field. 
There  in  the  shelter  of  a haycock  he  ate 
his  roast  fowl  and  waited  until,  about 
noon,  a shrill  wailing  of  women’s  voices 
came  over  the  field.  It  was  the  signal 
of  the  funeral,  and  in  an  instant  the 
beggar  was  on  his  feet.  But  now  he 
stood  actively  erect,  discarding  his  staff, 
and  with  surprising  agility  crossed  the 
field,  broke  through  the  hedge  to  the 
Kilronan  road  and  went  along  that 
highway  at  a rapid  gait.  When,  some 


miles  away,  he  reached  the  gray  ruirft  of 
Kilronan  Abbey  with  the  circumjacent 
graveyard,  he  once  more  resumed  his 
staff  and  there  at  the  gate  he  stood, 
mournful,  mendicant  and  dejected,  the 
picture  of  abject  misery  in  his  patched 
cloak  and  venerable  white  hair. 

Hat  in  hand  he  stood  thus,  until,  her- 
alded by  the  keening  ululations  of  the 
women,  the  funeral  hove  in  sight — a 
long  cortege  of  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
riding  two  abreast,  their  hats  draped  in 
streaming  white,  the  manes  of  their 
horses  beribboned  in  white ; followed 
by  coaches  and  chaises  with  emblazoned 
panels  containing  the  ladies  of  the  coun- 
try families,  and  the  tenantry  of  Sir 
Lucas  trudging  afoot  and  bearing  in 
their  midst  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
young  men  the  black-palled  coffin  of  Sir 
Lucas  Taaffe. 

Keenly  the  beggar  eyed  every  face 
that  passed  him  at  the  gateway  of  the 
abbey;  loud  and  voluble  rose  his  mon- 
otonous prayer  for  the  dead,  and  grate- 
ful his  thanks  to  the  kind  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  dropped  silver  in  his  hat. 
And  by  the  grave,  when  the  coffin  had 
been  lowered  and  the  clods  fell  with  hol- 
low sound  on  its  lid,  he  knelt  in  fervent 
prayer,  yet  eagerly,  in  his  apparent 
piety,  scrutinizing  every  person  who 
stood  about. 

When  at  last  all  was  over  and  the  last 
mourner  had  withdrawn,  leaving  only  a 
few  scattered  peasants  kneeling  here 
and  there  at  the  graves  of  their  kin,  the 
beggar  hobbled  out  of  the  graveyard 
and  took  the  road  to  Boyle.  Thence  he 
struck  out  for  Kingscourt,  and  by  night- 
fall was  with  the  Viscount. 

“Well,  Your  Honor,”  he  whined,  “he’s 
not  at  the  Hall.  I watched  an’  watched 
all  around  an’  I’m  sure  he  isn’t  there.  I 
stood  at  the  gate  of  Kilronan  an’  eyed 
everv  one  that  wint  in.  But  he  wasn’t 
there.” 

“Ha ! too  many  prying  eyes  about  on 
so  public  an  occasion  to  be  good  for  his 
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safety/'  commented  the  Viscount.  “I 
might  have  known  as  much." 

"But  I got  word  at  the  Hall  that  he 
was  there  lately  an'  I have  a fine  plan 
to  catch  him." 

"Yes,  Bagshaw?" 

"Yis,  Your  Honor.  It  seems  that 
Miss  Christine  knows  where  he  is." 

"How  did  Miss  Christine  look?  Of 
course  you  saw  her  at  the  grave?" 

"I  did,  Your  Honor,  an’  sorry  I was 
for  her,  though  I do  say  it  mesel’.  She 
looked  that  worn  an’  woebegone,  lanin' 
on  the  arm  of  her  cousin,  Richard 
Taaffe,  that  her  disthress  ’ud  melt  a 
heart  iv  stone." 

"Faith,  your  sympathy  commends 
you,  knave,"  laughed  the  Viscount.  "A 
priest-hunter’s  heart  is  a tender  thing! 
But  your  plan?" 

"Well,  I told  a cock-an’-bull  shtory  of 
Misther  Nicholas  Blake  bein’  sick  near 
Castlcrea  an’  askin’  for  a priesht.  It 
seems  that  Miss  Christine  knows  where 
he’s  hidin’  and  will  sind  word  to  him  to 
go  to  Misther  Blake." 

"An  excellent  plan.  We  may  trust 
her  susceptible  nature  to  aid  a fellow 
Papist  in  extremity." 

"So  I’ll  watch  the  road  between  Boyle 
an’  Castlerea,  an’  if  I don’t  nab  him  at 
lasht,  me  name’s  not  Bill  Bagshaw." 

"Good ! good ! It  seems  feasible. 
Try  it,  and  good  luck  to  you.  But  what 
of  Birmingham?  Have  you  seen  him 
lately  ?’’ 

"No,  Your  Honor,  but  I suppose  he 
has  his  own  plans.  If  he  goes  asthray 
in  them,  it’s  not  for  me  to  set  him  right, 
wid  fifty  guineas  at  shtake." 

"Ha,  I see,"  sneered  the  Viscount, 
"two  of  a trade  never  agree,  or,  as  some 
say,  when  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men 
get  their  due.  Well,  go,  honest  man, 
and  if  you  bring  me  this  fellow’s  head 
in  a day  or  two  I don’t  know  but  I'd 
double  that  fifty  guineas  to  mark  my 
approval." 

The  spy  rubbed  his  hands  in  lupine 

avariciousness. 


"Thrust  me,  Your  Honor;  thrust  me, 
an’  I’ll  do  the  thrick.  As  long  as  the  fox 
runs,  he’s  caught  at  last." 

"All  right,  Bagshaw.  See  that  you 
catch  him." 

With  which  parting  injunction  the 
Viscount  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  to 
join  his  fellow  Bucks  at  their  potations, 
from  which  he  had  been  summoned  by 
Bagshaw’s  arrival. 

VI 

It  was  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  burial 
of  Sir  Lucas,  when  a young  man  from 
Taaffe  Hall  paused  on  the  road  at  the 
foot  of  Keash  Hill,  some  miles  from  the 
Hall. 

Keash  is  a beautiful  hill  in  Sligo,  not 
far  from  the  old  town  of  Ballymote.  A 
rounded  mass,  it  leaps  sheer  from  the 
green  plains  of  Corran  to  a considerable 
height  and  dominates  the  landscape  like 
a giant  warden.  Its  green  acclivities  are 
a patchwork  of  fields  separated  by  stone 
walls  and  hedges.  Golden  crops  of  oats 
in  autumn,  interspersed  with  ripening 
wheat,  plots  of  flax  and  darker  patches 
of  potatoes  vary  the  magic  coloring  of 
its  slopes,  with  here  and  there  a white- 
washed cabin  or  a flock  of  grazing  sheep 
showing  sharply  and  vividly  against  the 
verdant  background.  Towards  its  surii- 
mit  the  verdure  falls  away,  giving  place 
to  a perpendicular  escarpment  of  bare, 
gleaming  granite, visible  for  miles,  like  a 
massive  castle  crowning  the  green  hill. 
This  fortress-like  aspect  is  further 
heightened  by  a row  of  arched  caves 
yawning,  black  and  forbidding,  like 
Gothic  gateways,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Small  wonder  that  the  fanciful  Celt  has 
woven  many  a beautiful  romance  about 
the  hill  and  its  castellated  crest,  many  a 
tender  legend  of  fairy  and  wizard,  of 
warrior  and  lover  turned  to  stone  and 
held  in  petrified  durance  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  haunted  hill.  When  the 
moon  shines  on  that  ghostly  rampart  of 
naked  rock  and  the  wind  moans  in  the 
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gloomy  recesses  of  the  caves  that  strike 
far  into  the  hill,  he  is  a brave  man  or  a 
foolhardy  who  will  adventure  near  this 
abode  of  spirits. 

Here  from  Taaffe  Hall  came  Father 
O’Rorke,  making  his  lair  with  the 
wolves  that  even  then  infested  the  caves 
or  Coves,  as  the  people  call  them.  And 
hither  on  this  peaceful  afternoon,  while 
the  lovely  land  around  slept  in  Sabbath 
beauty  and  calm,  hurried  the  messenger 
from  Christine  Taaffe. 

To  reach  the  Coves  was  an  easy  task 
and  there,  seated  on  a narrow  terrace  of 
clay,  trodden  hard  by  the  hoofs  of  sheep 
and  looking  westward  over  a gorgeous 
panorama  of  mountain  and  lough,  wood- 
land and  emerald  plain,  he  found  the 
priest,  breviary  in  hand,  his  back  leaning 
against  the  cliff  amid  a tangle  of  ivy  and 
lichen  and  wild  flowers  rooted  in  crev- 
ice and  crack. 

The  priest  recognized  him  with  a 
smile  and  rose  to  meet  him. 

“You’re  welcome,  Shaun,”  he  said. 
“It’s  not  exactly  the  welcome  I’d  wish 
to  give  you.  My  home  is  with  the 
wolves,  but,”  looking  aloft  and  waving 
his  hand  in  comprehensive  sweep,  “when 
did  hand  of  man  fashion  cathedral  like 
to  this  of  the  Almighty?” 

“It’s  grand,  yer  Riverence,”  said 
Shaun,  who  had  all  the  Celt’s  love  for 
nature,  “but  it’s  awful  lonesome  away 
up  here.” 

“What  matters  it,  my  boy?  God  is 
here,  and  a loyal  and  devoted  people 
surround  me.  I am  not  forgotten,  nor 
do  I need  anything.  The  poor  have 
large  hearts,  and  share  their  pittance 
with  me.  But  this  note?  From  Chris- 
tine, I see,”  he  smiled,  as  he  unfolded 
the  paper  and  read : 

“You  are  urgently  needed  at  the 
home  of  Nicholas  Blake,  near  Castlerea. 
Go  in  the  name  of  God.  A messenger 
was  here  two  nights  ago.  May  the  Vir- 
gin have  you  in  her  keeping. 

“Your  heart-broken 

“Christine.” 


“Tell  her  I will  go  at  once,  Shaun,” 
said  the  friar,  when  he  had  read  the  note. 
“And  tell  her,  too,  that  I will  see  her  at 
the  Hall  as  soon  as  I return.  Was  the 
funeral  large  ?” 

“Twas  grand,  yer  Riverence.  The 
genthry  wor  there  in  scores,  me  lord  and 
me  lady  from  the  five  counties.  Oh, 
’twould  do  yer  eyes  good  to  see  them  all 
on  horseback,  doin’  honor  to  the  poor 
Masther.  But,  yer  Riverence,”  he 
added,  falling  on  his  knees,  “give  me 
yer  blessin’  before  you  go.” 

The  priest  blessed  him  and  seized  his 
hand  in  a parting  grip. 

“Tell  Miss  Christine  to  be  brave,” 
he  said. 

“Yis,  yer  Riverence,  and  oh,  Father 
James,  avic,  be  careful  on  your  way. 
The  counthry  is  full  of  spies,  bad  luck 
to  them !” 

“I’ll  be  careful,  Shaun.  God  bless 
you!”  And  from  his  eyry  he  watched 
the  young  man  plunge  down  the  hillside, 
until  he  was  lost  in  the  blue  distance. 

Castlerea  is  distant  from  Boyle  some 
twelve  miles,  and  French  Park  lies 
about  midday — a little  hamlet  of 
thatched  cabins  for.  the  most  part.  Late 
that  night,  rain  having  set  in,  the  single 
inn  of  the  village,  displaying  on  a 
swinging  sign  the  painted  arms  of  the 
De  Freynes,  was  crowded  with  a motley 
assembly  of  farmers,  jobbers,  itinerant 
musicians  and  ballad-singers,  all  bound, 
from  near  and  far,  to  the  fair  of  Castle- 
rea to  be  held  next  morning.  Most  of 
them  had  live  stock — cattle  and  swine 
or  the  fartious  Roscommon  sheep — and 
these,  which  had  been  driven  long  dis- 
tances, were  penned  in  barn  or  stable- 
yard,  each  carefully  raddled  or 
branded  with  its  owner’s  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  general  flock  or 
herd.  These  shrewd  farmers  were  rest- 
ing on  the  way,  to  have  their  stock  in 
good  condition  for  the  next  morning. 
Tap-room  and  kitchen  were  crowded 
with  men,  some  laughing  and  joking, 
some  discussing  prices,  some  rudely 
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boisterous  over  their  foaming  pewters; 
while  the  stout  landlord  in  wig,  knee- 
breeches  and  apron  bustled  in  and  out; 
so  that  few  noticed  the  entry  of  a hand- 
some young  man  of  dark  complexion, 
wrapped  in  a cloak  of  frieze,  a box 
strapped  over  his  shoulders. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  entered,  the 
rain  pouring  from  its  rim,  and,  going  to 
the  open  fireplace,  threw  back  his  cloak, 
from  which  at  once  arose  a mist  of 
steam. 

“’Tis  a wet  night,  boys,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing those  nearest  him. 

Then,  unstrapping  his  box,  he  set  it 
on  end.  in  a corner  near  the  chimney, 
and  seated  himself  on  it.  Then,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  kitchen,  a young 
man  so  like  him  in  stature,  face  and  com- 
plexion that  they  might  be  taken  for 
twins,  crossed  and  joined  him. 

“A  wet  night  for  the  road,”  said  he. 
“Goin’  to  the  fair,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  but  I only  stepped  in  here  until 
it  clears.  I want  to  make  Castlerea 
some  time  before  morning.” 

“Come  far?”  asked  the  young  man. 
“Yes,  from  Corran.” 

“I  thought  so.  I saw  you  there  this 
mom-in’ — at  the  Coves.” 

The  peddlar  started.  “You  were  at 
the  Coves  this  morning?” 

The  young  man  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  “Do  not  be 
afraid.  I was  one  of  the  sentries  guard- 
in’ agin  the  red-coats  when  you  were 
savin’  Mass  there  at  dawn.  My  name 
is  McDonough.  I am  a friend  and  you 
can  trust  me.” 

The  peddler  grasped  his  hand  and 
wrung  it.  “God  bless  you,”  he  mur- 
mured. “Are  there  many  of  us  here?” 
“Nearly  all  are  of  the  old  faith ; but 
in  a place  like  this  you  can  never  be 
sure.” 

Then  his  handsome  face  grew  sud- 
denly dark  and  the  smile  left  his  lips,  as 
another  entered — a burly  fellow7  with  red 
hair,  heavy  aquiline  features, . a furtive 
eve  that  peered  restlessly  from  under 


shaggy  brows.  On  his  back  he  carried 
a set  6f  bagpipes  in  a goatskin  and  he 
clutched  a stout  stick  in  his  hand. 

“A  piper ! A piper !”  went  up  a 
hoarse  chorus  of  greeting  from  the  tipsy 
ones.  “A  piper ! He’ll  give  us  a tune  !” 

“A  recreant,  a rascal,  a cursed  in- 
former and  cut-throat!”  said  the  young 
man  half  aloud.  Then,  leaning  towards 
the  peddler,  he  whispered  in  his  ear. 
“’Tis  Bagshaw%  the  priest-hunter!  He 
thinks  to  disguise  himself  that  way. 
But  I know  him !” 

“Heavens!”  blurted  out  the  peddler, 
“he’s  after  me.” 

“Yes,  but  he’ll  never  get  you,  or  my 
name’s  not  Tom  McDonough.  If  I 
onlv  sav  the  word  he’ll  be  torn  limb  from 
limb.”  ' 

“Peace,”  whispered  the  peddler. 

“Has  he  ever  seen  you?”  asked  the 
young  man. 

“No,  but  he  know^s  I travel  as  a ped- 
dler. When  last  I was  taken  ’twas  by 
another  chap  named  Birmingham.” 

“Never  mind  ! I’ll  fix  him,”  whispered 
McDonough.  “Just  follow  me  wrhen  I 
spake  out  loud.” 

Then  crossing  the  kitchen  to  a friend 
he  said  in  his  ear.  “Phelin,  you  keep  the 
piper  here  in  the  kitchen  while  I take 
my  friend  out  in  the  yard.  Don’t  let 
him  follow  us.” 

“All  right,  Thomans,  me  boy.  But 
who’s  your  friend?  He’s  so  much  like 
you  he  could  pass  for  yer  brother.” 

“He’s  one  of  the  ould  stock — a gen- 
tleman in  disguise.  You  watch  the 
piper,  while  I take  him  into  the  yard.” 

Then,  recrossing  the  kitchen  care- 
lessly and  pausing  before  the  peddler,  he 
called  aloud,  “Mr.  O’Connor,  you  say 
you'd  like  to  look  over  my  stock.  Come 
on  out  to  the  yard  an’  I’ll  show  ’em 
to  you.” 

The  peddler  arose  and  all  eves  were 
centred  on  the  twain,  so  alike  in  height, 
lineament  and  complexion.  The  piper 
started  and  his  keen  blue  eye  burned  be- 
neath the  pent-house  of  his  shaggy 
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brows.  He  was  fain  to  follow,  but 
Casey  intercepted  him. 

“Come,  misther  piper,  give  us  a tune ! 
‘The  Wind  that  Shakes  the  Barley,’ 
‘Burke’s  March’  or,  maybe  betther, 
‘The  Boyne  Wather.’  ” 

“‘The  Boyne  Wather?’”  laughed  the 
piper.  “Would  ye  have  me  killed  bv 
the  boys?” 

A roar  of  laughter  greeted  his  re- 
mark. 

“Well,  then,  ‘Geese  In  the  Bogs’  or 
‘Rory  O’More,’  ” said  Casey.  “We’ll 
have  something ; so  tune  up !” 

Thus  urged,  the  would-be-piper  un- 
slung his  goatskin,  adjusted  his  pipes, 
fastened  the  bellows  on  his  left  arm, 
crossed  his  knees  and,  after  a prelim- 
inary skirl  on  the  chanter,  struck  up 
“The  Connaughtman’s  Rambles,’’  while 
half-a-dozen  laughing  men  leaped  up 
and  began  to  foot  it  vigorously.  Others 
gathered  around  in  an  applauding  circle, 
punctuating  the  rattle  of  the  brogans  on 
the  flagged  floor  with  yells  of  approval 
and  partisan  encouragement. 

“Good  boy,  Miley!  You’re  the  boy 
can  do  it,”  shouted  one. 

“God  bless  yer  two  feet,  Brian,  me 
boy,”  yelped  another. 

“Fashter!  fashter!”  called  a third; 
while  the  landlord  poked  his  rubicund 
face  in  at  the  door,  beaming  on  musi- 
cian and  dancers. 

“May  yer  whistle  never  be  dhry,”  said 
yet  another,  bringing  a pewter  of  ale  to 
the  piper.  “More  power  to  yer  elbow, 
piper.  ’Tis  yersel’  can  do  it !” 

* “May  it  choke  him !”  mumbled  Casey, 
as  the  piper  raised  the  beverage  to  his 
lips ; for  well  he  knew  that  not  without 
good  reason  had  his  friend,  McDon- 
ough, asked  him  to  detain  the  piper.  If 
the  piper  wished  to  follow  him  and  the 
pecfdler  to  the  yard,  there  must  be  cause 
for  not  allowing  him  to  do  so.  So, 
shrewdly  reasoned  Casey;  and  in  the 
piper  he  saw  one  who  was  an  enemy  of 
the  old  race,  consequents  of  the  old 
faith. 


When,  at  length,  in  the  distraction 
and  excitement  of  the  dance,  McDon- 
ough returned  to  the  kitchen,  even  his 
friend  Casey  did  not  recognize  him ; but 
a spark  of  satisfaction  kindled  the 
piper’s  furtive  eye  as  he  caught  sight  of 
him  at  the  door.  For  McDonough,  in 
that  brief  interval  in  the  yard,  had  com- 
pletely changed  raiment,  with  the  ped- 
dler; so  that,  clothed  in  the  peddler’s 
leather  breeches,  gaiters,  frieze  ulster, 
slouch  hat,  and  carrying  the  peddler’s 
pack  on  his  back,  he  passed  among  the 
folk  in  the  kitchen  for  that  individual 
himself.  The  deception  was  further 
heightened  by  his  retiring  to  the  corner 
previously  occupied  by  the  peddler,  and 
there  seating  himself  morosely  and  ab- 
stractedly on  his  upturned  box.  All  this 
the  piper  noticed  from  beneath  his 
shaggy  brows,  the  while  he  fingered  the 
keys  of  his  pipes.  And  his  satisfaction 
and  assurance  of  his  victim  were  in- 
creased, when,  as  if  unobserved,  the  ped- 
dler produced  a long  rosary  from  his 
pocket  and  with  an  ostentatious  sign  of 
the  cross  proceeded  to  say  his  beads  in 
the  corner  by  the  fire.  This,  however, 
was  but  McDonough’s  by-play  to  de- 
ceive the  priest-hunter,  and  the  decep- 
tion prevailed. 

When  Casey  at  last  grew  uneasy 
about  his  friend’s  prolonged  absence  in 
the  yard,  he,  in  an  opportune  moment, 
joined  the  supposed  peddler  in  the 
corner. 

“Where’s  McDonough?”  said  he. 

“Whist,  Phelin !’’  murmured  the  lat- 
ter warily.  “I’m  McDonough.  Don’t 
you  recognize  me  ?” 

“The  divil  a bit  of  it,”  smiled  Phelin. 

“All  the  betther,”  murmured  Mc- 
Donough. 

“Where’s  vour  friend?” 

“On  the  road  to  Castlerea,  dhrivin’ 
me  few  sheep  ahead,”  whispered  Mc- 
Donough. 

“But  why  the  change  iv  clothes? 
Why  all  this  mystery?”  queried  Casey. 
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“There's  good  raison  for  it,  never 
fear,”  whispered  McDonough. 

“I  suppose  there  musht  be  wid  all 
this  masqueradin'.” 

“There  is,  but  I musht  ask  you  to  take 
no  further  heed  of  me.  Lave  me  alone 
here  in  my  corner,  and,,  if  I lave  the 
house  before  you,  plase  do  not  follow 
me,  but  go  on  to  Castlerea  alone  be 
yersel\  I’ll  meet  you  there  in  the  morn- 
in*  at  Mulligan’s.” 

“All  right,  Thomans,”  agreed  his 
friend,  and  thereafter  he  mingled  with 
the  dancers  and  kept  the  piper  busy  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Dawn  came,  fresh  and  balmy,  and  one 
by  one  jobber  and  farmer  had  taken 
his  departure,  each  with  his  horse  or 
handful  of  heifers,  pigs  or  sheep,  when 
the  peddler  awoke  from  a brief  sleep  in 
his  corner  by  the  fire,  yawned,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  looked  around  at  the  deserted 
kitchen  and  the  turf  that  had  smoul- 
dered to  white  ashes  on  the  hearth. 
Then,  calling  the  landlord,  he  paid  him 
the  pittance  for  his  night’s  shelter,  took 
up  his  pack,  slung  it  over  his  shoulders 
and  strode  forth  into  a world  of  green, 
sparkling  clean  and  sweet  after  the 
night’s  rain. 

For  a moment  he  stood  bare-headed, 
thanking  God  for  His  beautiful  handi- 
work of  amethystine  hill,  golden  mea- 
dow, verdant  woodland,  for  dew-spang- 
led hedge  and  wayside  blossom  opening 
its  fragrant  heart  to  greet  the  morning. 
The  breezes  blew  fresh  and  filled  with 
the  odors  of  Araby.  The  sky  was  a 
delicate  sapphire  above  him,  and  down 
from  its  pellucid  depths  rained  a deliri- 
ous melody,  where  innumerable  larks 
were  singing  at  heaven’s  gate.  Then, 
reverently  crossing  himself  and  donning 
his  hat,  he  set  off,  but  not  towards 
Castlerea.  Instead,  he  struck  out  north- 
wards towards  Ballagh,  through  a for- 
est of  sycamores,  giant  oaks,  elms  and 
venerable  ash  trees,  vaulting  the  road 
with  verdure,  and  ringing  with  song  of 
and  linnet. 


But,  unseen  of  him,  another  figure 
followed  behind — the  quondam  piper, 
who  had  been  lurking  behind  a hedge 
near  the  inn,  watching  for  his  departure. 
Stealthily  he  crept  after  him,  dodging 
from  bush  to  bush,  now  hiding  behind  a 
wayside  tree,  now  slipping  into  the  wood 
and  keeping  cautious  progress  abreast 
of  him.  Once  or  twice  the  peddler 
paused  to  scan  the  road  behind  him  or 
take  in  the  beauty  of  glade  or  glen ; but 
he  was  alone — alone  in  the  green  heart 
of  the  forest. 

Not  alone,  for  he  had  the  compan- 
ionship of  God’s  gentle  creatures.  Oc- 
casionally -a  rabbit  would  scurry  across 
his  pathway,  a hare  would  dart  timidly 
into  the  wood,  or  a covey  of  partridges 
rise  with  great  whir  of  wing  and  chatter 
of  alarmed  voices  from  green  patches 
among  the  trees.  These  were  guileless 
things ; but  an  evil  shape  crawled  anear 
— a serpent  in  human  form.  And  the 
peddler  knew  it  not.  He  had  delib- 
ately  taken  that  road  to  draw  the  pur- 
suer from  the  priest,  who  had  gone  to 
Castlerea  with  his  sheep.  If  he  had 
suspicion  of  being  pursued,  he  saw  not 
the  shadow  that  followed.  He  was  sure 
that  that  shadow  was  following  him,  the 
supposed  priest,  and  skulked  some- 
where in  the  fragrant  world  of  green,  by 
evil  impulse  and  fell  purpose  marring 
God’s  beautiful  work. 

But  the  shadow  was  closer  than  he 
reckoned,  for  presently  it  slipped  forth 
from  the  wood,  as  he  threw  himself  pros- 
trate on  the  grass  and  leaned  far  over  a 
spring  to  drink  of  its  bubbling  water. 
For  a moment,  unheard,  unseen,  the 
shadow  hung  over  its  victim,  gloating 
with  malevolent  glee  over  the  doom  so 
imminent.  Then  a shot  woke  the  echoes 
of  the  forest,  startling  bird  and  rabbit  ; 
the  peddler  pitched  with  a moan  into 
the  spring,  and  a tinge  of  red  dyed  and 
deepened  in  its  crystal  depths. 

“So  ho,  me  bould  friar!  I have  you 
at  lasht,”  laughed  Bagshaw,  as  he  de- 
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liberately  loaded  and  primed  his  pistol 
a second  time,  and  a second  time  emp- 
tied it  into  the  back  of  young  Mc- 
Donough. 

With  ghoulish  glee  the  priest-hunter 
watched  his  victim’s  writhing  agony.  It 
was  soon  over  and  the  young  farmer 
from  Corran  lay  cold  and  still  amid  the 
cresses  that  bordered  the  spring. 

“Now  for  yer  head,  the  proof  of  my 
work !”  gibbered  the  ghoul,  as  he 
dragged  the  body  into  the  wood  and 
laid  the  neck  over  the  stump  of  a felled 


tree — an  ideal  headsman’s  block.  Un- 
buttoning his  coat,  he  took  from  a leath- 
ern belt  about  his  waist  a butcher’s 
cleaver,  and  slowly  and  carefully,  with  a 
few  dexterous  strokes,  chopped  the  head 
from  the  body. 

Then,  dragging  the  body  further  into 
the  forest  and  covering  it  over  with 
green  branches,  he  washed  the  bloody 
head  in  a little  brook  sparkling  amid  the 
fern,  placed  it  in  his  goatskin  sack  with 
the  pipes,  and  set  off  for  Kingscourt. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


At  the  Octogenarian’s  House 

By  A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 


HI 

H PEAKING  of  clubs,”  remarked 
the  Octogenarian,  as  we  all  sat 
around  the  fire.  “There  is  a 
word — perhaps  several  words 
to  be  said  in  their  favor.” 

“Women’s  clubs,  do  you  mean?”  in- 
quired the  Young  Lady. 

“Yes,  and  men’s  as  well,”  he  replied. 
“As  to  the  women,  it  takes  them  away 
from  the  grind  and  worry  of  their  daily 
lives.  Don't  you  agree  with  me?”  he 
•continued,  turning  to  the  Middle-Aged 
Woman. 

“Perhaps  — I can’t  ,say  — not  alto- 
gether,” she  replied,  slightly  embar- 
rassed at  having  been  solicited  for  an 
opinion.  “It  seems  to  me,”  she  went 
on,  after  a short  pause,  “they  would  be 
well  enough  if  they  were  not  overdone. 
One  club  begets  another,  you  know.” 
“That  is  true,”  said  the  Octogenarian ; 
“that  is  very  true.” 

“My  feeling  regarding  them  is  that 
they  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  that 
the  wife  and  mother  should  devote  to 
her  family,”  said  the  Middle-Aged  Wo- 


man, taking  courage  as  she  proceeded. 
“And  I think,  also,  that  the  leisure  she 
may  have  at  her  disposal  would  be  more 
enjovably  spent,  and  just  as  profitably, 
on  the  whole,  with  a friend  or  neighbor 
than  among  a number  of  women,  some 
of  whom  she  knows  but  slightly  and 
others  perhaps  not  at  all.  An  hour 
passed  in  the  society  of  a friend  is  a re- 
laxation, while  that  spent  at  a club,  as 
well  as  that  or  those  occupied  in  prep- 
aration for  it,  is  a strenuous  time.” 

“But  if  it  advances  her  intellectually?” 
asked  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

“It  doesn’t,  though,”  said  the  Young 
Lady  positively.  “I  have  had  experi- 
ence. If  a woman  wants  to  read,  loves 
reading,  she  will  read,  club  or  no  club.” 

“Very  likely,”  observed  the  Octo- 
genarian. “And  I should  think  the 
mother  of  a family  would  find  more -con- 
genial amusement — shall  I call  it — in  a 
pleasant  story!” 

A ripple  of  laughter  ran  round  the 
circle. 

“Women  do  not  wish  to  be  amused 
nowadays,”  said  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 
“That  is,  the  club  woman  kind.  They 
are  nothing  if  not  serious  when  they  aim 
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at  the  intellectual  at  all.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  always  the  frivolous,  to  whom 
life  is  nothing  but  an  eternal  vaudeville. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  them.  I believe 
myself  that  this  wave  of  clubism  which 
is  sweeping  through  the  feminine  world 
will  soon  exhaust  itself.  It  is  but  a 
passing  fad.  You  know  women  are  said 
to  be  like  sheep — they  are  very  imi- 
tative.” . 


“Very  complimentary,  I am  sure,” 
said  the  Young  Lady,  bridling  for  the 
honor  of  her  sex.  “I  think  the  com- 
pliment might  be  safely  returned.  What 
I dislike  most  in  clubs  is  the  element  of 
friction.  If  there  were  a Rest  Club, 
now !” 

“We  are  speaking  of  women's  clubs,” 
said  the  Middle-Aged  Man,  in  a mildly 
sarcastic  tone. 

“But  what  of  men’s  clubs?”  asked  the 
Young  Lady.  “Do  you  favor  them?” 

“To  a certain  extent,  yes,”  said  the 
Middle-Aged  Man,  “especially  for 
homeless  young  men.  They  keep  many 
a fellow  from  going  to  the  bad.  I am 
not  speaking  of  club  life — as  it  is  un- 
derstood— bv  any  means.  Very  often 
that  has  a prejudicial  effect  upon  family 
life.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
either  in  the  home  or  the  husband  if  he 
does  not  prefer  it  to  his  club.” 

“There  is  always  a moral  risk,”  said 
the  Octogenarian. 

“So  there  is  in  the  theatre,  in  books, 
outdoor  sport,  friends,  acquaintances,” 
said  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

“Man  is  a gregarious  animal,”  said 
the  Octogenarian,  “even  more  so  than 
woman.  It  is  necessary  for  him,  unless 
he  would  become  a misanthrope  or  a 
cynic,  to  mingle  socially  with  his  fellow 
men.  But  he  does  not  pursue  the  occu- 
pation as  strenuously  as  does  a woman ; 
therefore,  under  proper  conditions  it  is 
for  him  more  of  a relaxation.  A reading 
club,  now,  for  a homeless  young  man — 
r friend  here  observed  a few  mo- 
ago — is  an  excellent  thing.  Cold 


and  comfortless  indeed  must  be  a hall 
bedroom.  And  the  virtue  that  has  never 
encountered  temptation,  or  has  never 
been  tried  by  it,  must  be  of  a negative 
sort  indeed.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  the 
Middle-Aged  Man.  “A  manly  fellow 
should  be  able  to  use  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advantages  of  a club  without 
becoming  a slave  to  its  inferior  conven- 
tionalities. I speak  now  of  the  average 
club,  to  which  men  sometimes  belong 
for  business  purposes.”' 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  And  I think  the 
workmen’s  clubs  of  which  I read  must 
be  very  good  institutions.” 

“They  are,”  responded  the  Middle- 
Aged  Man,  “and  especially  in  the  old 
countries.  Here  we  have  not  brought 
them  to  any  kind  of  perfection.  And  in 
this  respect  we  Catholics  are  particularly 
backward.” 

“We  must  admit  it,”  said  the  Octo- 
genarian. “And  it  is  a pity.  With  re- 
gard to  clubs,  I read  an  amusing  thing 
the  other  day  in  an  English  paper  show- 
ing how,  in  some  shape  and  form,  they 
are  to  be  found  wherever  men  do  con- 
gregate and  dwell  together.  It  was  by 
that  inimitable  humorist,  J.  M.  Barrie, 
in  ‘A  Window  in  Thrums’ — than  which 
I know  of  no  more  delightful  book.  It 
is  where  ‘Hendry,*’  crossing  over  to  the 
farm  of  T’nowhead,  remains  sitting  on 
the  pigsty  until  Tammas  Haggart  and 
the  rest  of  the  cronies  of  Thrums  ar- 
rive. If  nobody  joined  ‘Hendry’  he 
‘scratched  the  pig,  and  returned  home 
gradually.’  Topics  both  light  and 
weighty  were  discussed  at  that  classic 
pigsty.  ‘Here,’  says  Barrie,  ‘what  was 
almost  a club  held  informal  meetings/ 
It  is  true  that  the  smallest  village  is  not 
without  its  social  rendezvous,  be  it  only 
a pigsty.  And  as  civilization  grows, 
clubs  multiply.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, and  with  new  and  progressive 
features  that  are  constantly  being  in- 
troduced, I think  we  may  call  them  a 
benefit  to  mankind.” 
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St.  Dominic— Brief  SketcH  of  His 

Life-Work 

By  REV.  HUGH  F.  LILLY,  0.  P. 


TO  those  who  are  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Church  her  history  is  an 
enigma.  Her  very  existence  is 
to  them  a phenomenon  of 
which  they  can  perceive  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  fact  of  her  existence, 
indeed,  stares  them  in  the  face  with  such 
obvious  realism  that  there  is  no  evading 
it ; but  when  it  comes  to  accounting  for 
that  fact,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  see 
a reasonable  proportion  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  was  this  difficulty  that 
led  Lord  Macaulay  to  say,  in  his  mem- 
orable but  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Church,  that  she  is  “the 
most  wonderful  human  institution”  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  One  would  think 
that  this  very  reflection  would  have  sug- 
gested to  the  famous  British  reviewer 
that  an  “institution”  which  possesses 
such  wondrous  vitality  is  something 
more  than  “human but  Macaulay  was 
too  much  of  a materialist  to  recognize 
the  supernatural  in  anything.  From  his 
standpoint,  however,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably right ; for  if  we  leave  out  the  super- 
natural in  considering  the  history  of  the 
Church,  that  history  is  indeed  unintel- 
ligible. And  yet  the  divine  protection 
had  been  accorded  to  the  Bark  of  Peter 
so  early,  so  often,  and  so  manifestly,  that 
it  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  vigilant  historian.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  the  disciples  were  engaged 
in  their  accustomed  occupation — before 
they  were  made  “fishers  of  men” — a 
violent  storm  arose,  during  which  the 
Master  slept ; and  they  awoke  Him  with 
the  alarming  cry:  “Lord,  save  us,  we 
perish !”  He  reproached  them  for  their 
lack  of  faith,  and  rising  up  He  com- 
manded the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  there 


came  a great  calm.  And  so  it  has  been 
ever  since  through  the  centuries.  When- 
ever the  Church  has  been  confronted 
with  any  signal  danger  Almighty  God 
has  come  to  her  rescue,  sometimes  by 
His  own  immediate  intervention,  but 
more  frequently  through  the  agency  of 
some  chosen  child  of  destiny,  such  as 
the  glorious  St.  Dominic,  whose  feast 
occurs  on  the  fourth  of  this  month. 

In  the  brief  sketch  which  we  propose, 
our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  enter 
in  detail  into  the  history  of  St.  Dominic’s 
youth.  They  know  how  that  he  was  a' 
child  of  predilection,  as  was  revealed  to 
his  sainted  mother  even  before  his  birth, 
and  that  with  advancing  years  he  devel- 
oped into  a child  of  promise— a promise 
which  was  fully  realized  in  his  subse- 
quent life.  So  well  spent  were  the  years 
of  his  youth,  such  progress  had  he  made 
in  wisdom  and  virtue,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen  subprior 
of  the  Canons  Regular  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Osma,  although  he  was  the  youngest 
of  the  entire  body  of  Canons.  Ten  years 
later  his  mission  was  revealed  to  him; 
and,  as  it  has  so  often  happened  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  revelation  was 
made,  not  supernaturally.but  apparently 
by  chance.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  the  King  of  Castile,  Alphonso  VIII, 
commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Osma  to 
go  on  a secret  mission  to  the  court  of 
Denmark.  The  Bishop  chose  the  young 
subprior  as  his  travelling  companion, 
and  as  their  journey  led  through  the 
provinces  of  France  which  were  infested 
by  the  Albigenses,  the  travellers  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  heresy  at 
short  range  in  its  native  strongholds. 
So  dismayed  were  they  by  what  they 
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\utnr>MMl  that  they  both  determined  at 
oiu'c  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heretics. 

It  was  a task  requiring  heroic  effort 
and  apostolic  zeal,  for  since  the  days  of 
Arianism  a fouler  or  more  dangerous 
heresy  than  that  of  the  Albigenses  had 
not  attacked  the  Church.  Graveson 
tells  us  that  “the  impurities  of  all  other 
heresies  were  joined  in  this  one  sect ;” 
yet  such  fearful  ravages  had  it  made 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  that 
Cesarius,  a contemporary  writer,  says 
that  “almost  all  the  pure  grain  of  the 
faith  had  turned  into  tares.”  So  radical 
and  revolting  were  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses  that  they  threatened  the 
overthrow  not  only  of  religion  but  of 
civil  society  as  well.  They  commended 
suicide ; they  denounced  Christian  mar- 
riage and  declared  concubinage  to  be 
preferable  to  it ; they  advised  all  those 
already  married  to  separate;  they  held 
all  authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, in  contempt;  in  short,  they  were 
the  pioneers  of  anarchy  in  its  worst 
form,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Inno- 
cent III,  of  immortal  memory,  clearly 
saw  the  danger  to  the  Church  and  to 
society  unless  the  heretics  were  sup- 
pressed, and  he  accordingly  organized  a 
crusade  against  them,  the  command  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  heroic  Count 
de  Montfort.  Mawkish  sentimentalists 
may  here  raise  their  eyes  in  holy  horror 
of  such  “persecution  for  conscience* 
sake ;”  but  the  truth  is  that  crises  have 
occurred,  and  will  occur,  both  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  society,  when 
severity  were  necessary  and  toleration  a 
crime.  This  truth  has  been  recognized 
even  in  our  own  day  and  under  our  own 
republican  Government  when  it  sent  an 
armed  expedition  against  the  Mormons, 
who,  in  comparison  with  the  Albigenses, 
were  but  trivial  offenders. 

St.  Dominic,  however,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 
His  crusade  was  of  another  kind — a cru- 
sade of  argument,  of  eloquence  and  of 


prayer;  and  although  Montfort  gained 
signal  victories  over  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  historians  generally  agree  with  St. 
Liguori  in  styling  St.  Dominic  the  “Ex- 
terminator of  the  Albigensian  heresy.” 
The  principal  means  by  which  he  gained 
this  vast  and  peaceful  conquest  was  the 
Rosary,  which  he  established  at  this 
time,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
recognized  as  the"  most  potent  weapon 
of  defence  in  the  armory  of  the  Church. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  certain  preten- 
tious critics  with  “Modernist”  procliv- 
ities have  denied  that  St.  Dominic  es- 
tablished the  Rosary;  but  we  prefer  to 
pin  our  faith  to  the  decision  of  the  illus- 
trious Benedict  XIV,  whose  single  au- 
thority in  comparison  with  theirs  is  as 
the  sun  to  the  glow-worm.  In  support 
of  his  contention  that  St.  Dominic  was 
the  institutor  of  the  Rosary  Benedict 
XIV  cites  the  authority  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Leo  X,  Pius  V,  Gregory  XIII, 
Sixtus  V,  Clement  VIII,  Alexander 
VII,  Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XI,  all 
of  whom  have  declared  in  Apostolic 
Briefs  that  St.  Dominic  was  the  real 
author  of  the  Rosary. 

By  bringing  the  mysteries  of  the  faith 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  illiter- 
ate, as  St.  Dominic  has  done  in  this  sim- 
ple yet  sublime  form  of  prayer,  he  con- 
ferred a boon  upon  mankind  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Albigensian  heresy  by  means 
of  the  Rosary  may  be  called  the  personal 
life-work  of  our  saint,  and  had  his  labors 
ended  here,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
rank  amongst  the  most  renowned  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  And 
yet  for  this  very  work  amongst  the  Al- 
bigenses St.  Dominic  has  been  bitterly 
assailed  bv  Protestant  writers.  As  a 
sample  of  their  criticisms  we  shall  ad- 
duce only  one  instance,  in  which  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  “stern  and  severe 
character  of  Dominic,”  adding  what  he 
calls  the  “significant  fact”  that  “the  tree, 
still  extant,  which  Dominic  planted  was 
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none  other  than  the  melancholy  cy- 
press.” The  tourist  who  goes  to  Rome 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  should 
make  a visit  to  the  Convent  of  .Santa 
Sabina  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  and  there 
in  the  convent  court  he  will  be  surprised 
and  amused  to  see  this  “melancholy 
cypress”  laden  with  oranges — for  it  was 
an  orange  tree  and  not  a cypress  that  St. 
Dominic  planted.  But  the  British 
writer  wished  to  “point  a moral  or 
adorn  a tale,”  and  for  this  purpose  the 
orange  tree  would  never  do  in  the 
world ! 

But  no  matter  how  great  may  have 
been  the  benefits  conferred  by  St.  Dom- 
inic on  the  Church  and  on  society,  they 
would  have  been  short-lived  and  soon 
forgotten  had  he  not  taken  care  to  per- 
petuate them.  Our  Divine  Lord  Him- 
self, during  His  life  upon  earth,  per- 
formed the.  most  stupendous  wonders. 
He  gave  speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  sight  to  the  blind;  and  if  the 
sick  but  touched  the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment, or  if  His  very  shadow ‘fell  upon 
them,  a virtue  went  out  from  Him  to 
heal  all.  By  His  mere  word  He  raised 
the  dead  to  life.  And  yet,  on  the  day 
when  He  was  so  ruthlessly  hurried  to 
Calvary  one  could  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  number  of  those  who 
were  brave  enough  to  proclaim  them- 
selves His  followers ; and  when  He  died, 
so  far  as  human  vision  could  see,  He  had 
lived  and  died  in  vain.  It  is  only  in  the 
establishment  of  His  Church  that  we 
can  see  the  full  reason  of  his  mission 
amongst  men.  And  so,  too,  in  humble 
imitation  of  His  Divine  Master,  St. 
Dominic  established  a Society,  inspired 
by  his  own  motives  and  animated  by 
his  own  zeal,  whose  mission  was  to  teach 
and  to  preach  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  to  aid  in  the  Master’s  work 
— the  salvation  of  souls.  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  Order  which  St.  Dominic 
founded  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  great  mis- 
sion? Who  shall  say  that  the  “Order 
of  Preachers”  has  not  justly  earned  its 


title — “The  Order  of  Truth?”  The 
Dominican  Order  has  been  charged  by 
historians  with  indifference  to  the  fame 
of  its  sons,  but  there  should  be  no  room 
for  a similar  charge  against  her  sons 
with  regard  to  their  ecclesiastical  par- 
ent. Surely  it  can  not  be  considered 
egotism  in  the  “ultimus  et  minimus” — 
the  last  and  the  least  of  the  Dominican 
family,  to  recall  in  the  measure  of  his 
humble  ability  the  glories  of  our  Holy 
Founder  and  of  the  Order  which  he 
instituted. 

That  the  new  Order  was  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  times  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its 
first  recruits  came  from  the  ranks  of 
the  universities ; and  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing that  the  university  authorities 
regarded  with  ill-concealed  aversion  the 
corps  of  brilliant  young  preachers  who 
had  so  suddenly  illumined  the  world’s 
horizon.  So  deep-seated’  became  this 
unworthy*  hostility  that  for  years  pro- 
fessorships in  the  leading  universities 
were  denied  to  the  friars,  until  the  tower- 
ing genius  and  surpassing  fame  of  St. 
Thomas  burst  the  barriers  of  petty  jeal- 
ousy, threw  open  the  university  doors 
and  placed  their  chairs  at  the  option  of 
the  new  religious.  Forty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Order  the  Dom- 
inicans found’  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  for 
centuries  their  influence  there  was  par- 
amount. During  the  first  half-century 
of  its  existence  the  Dominican  Order 
produced  such  a galaxy  of  intellectual 
giants  as  the  world  had  never  seen  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus vindicated  his  right  to  the  title  of 
“Great,”  not  only  by  a supreme  know- 
ledge of  philosophy  and  theology,  but 
also  by  a thorough  mastery  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  biology,  astronomy,  geography,  chem- 
istry, mineralogy,  physiology  and  bot- 
any. In  the  last  named  science  Meyer 
says  that  he  had  no  peer  in  his  life- 
time nor  for  three  centuries  afterwards. 
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There  is  a tradition  which  accredits  him 
with  having  drawn  the  plans  of  the  great 
Cologne  Cathedral,  because,  perhaps — 
just  as  the  “Comedy  of  Convocation” 
was  hrst  attributed  to  Newman — he  was 
the  only  man  thought  capable  of  design- 
ing them. 

Amongst  the  disciples  of  Albert  the 
Great  was  Jordan  of  Pisa,  whom  his 
contemporaries  termed  “a  prodigy  of 
nature  and  a miracle  of  grace,”  but 
“whose  reputation,  like  that  of  so  many 
of  his  brethren,”  says  a modern  writer, 
“has  scarcely  survived  his  own  day,  ow- 
ing to  the  modesty  of  his  Order,  whose 
historians  are  never  so  tantalizing  in 
their  brevity  as  when  speaking  of  the 
illustrious  members  of  their  own  soci- 
ety.” We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
gentle  arraignment  of  our  historians  is 
well  deserved.  To  despise  personal 
popularity  is,  thank  God,  a Dominican 
characteristic.  For  the  glamour  of 
popular  applause,  therefore,  we  enter- 
tain a well-developed  and  wholesome 
contempt ; but  in  whatever  pertains  to 
the  glory  of  his  Order,  every  member 
thereof  not  only  may,  but  should,  take 
a laudable  pride.  We  make  no  apology, 
then,  for  departing  from  the  course  pur- 
sued by  our  historians  and  claiming  for 
our  illustrious  men  the  distinction  which 
was  freely  accorded  them  bv  their  con- 
temporaries. 

The  only  other  disciple  of  Albertus 
Magnus  whom  we  shall  have  space  to 
consider  is  the  great  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  already  mentioned.  The 
“Angel  of  the  Schools,”  as  he  was  rap- 
turously called  by  his  contemporaries, 
eclipsed  even  the  fame  of  his  illustrious, 
master,  Albertus.  By  almost  com- 
mon consent  it  is  admitted  that 
he  was  endowed  with  the  great- 
est intellect,  perhaps,  ever  given 
to  man,  and  right  nobly  did  he 
use  it  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 
The  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
— “the  greatest  of  centuries,”  as  Doctor 


Walsh  has  shown — witnessed  a craze 
over  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  not 
without  cause,  for  in  the  province  of 
pure  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  we  are  a single  step  in  advance  of 
Aristotle  to-day.  But  Aristotle  was  a 
pagan,  and  his  works  were  infected  with 
pagan  errors  hostile  to  Christianity. 
St.  Thomas  saw  that  the  age  was  too 
deeply  attached  to  its  idol  to  forswear 
it  without  a struggle.  To  render  the  idol 
harmless,  then,  without  destroying  it,  was 
the  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  task  is  one  of  his  highest  claims  to 
distinction.  In  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, as  it  has  been  Christianized  by  St. 
Thomas,  we  have  an  arsenal  that  con- 
tains every  weapon  necessary  to  defend 
the  Church  against  her  enemies.  And 
hence  when,  three  centuries  later,  the 
so-called  “Reformers”  assailed  the 
Church  and  found  themselves  con- 
fronted on  every  side  by  the  arguments 
of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  their  leading 
spirits  cried  out:  “Tolle  Thomam  et 
Ecclesiam  dissipabo” — “Take  away  St. 
Thomas  and  I’ll  wipe  out  the  Church.” 
The  bravado  was  blasphemous  as  it  was 
vain,  for  not  even  St.  Thomas,  with  all 
his  learning  and  all  his  sanctity,  was 
necessary  to  the  Church.  The  Al- 
mighty God  might  have  made  use  of 
other  means  for  her  defence  as  easily  as 
he  raised  up  St.  Thomas  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  Luther  was  not  in  his  grave 
before  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  re- 
ceived a better  endorsement  than  any 
the  “Reformers”  could  give.  When  the 
Council  of  Trent  convened  to  take 
cognizance  of  Luther’s  errors,  the 
Fathers  were  guided  in  their  decisions 
by  two  authorities.  On  one  side  lay 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  on  the  other 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  and  other 
than  these  two  authorities  the  Fathers 
of  Trent  consulted  none,  nor  needed 
any.  By  this  action  the  Council  of 
Trent  canonized  St.  Thomas  as  pre- 
eminently the  Theologian  of  the  Church. 
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And  as  a Dominican  theologian  fur- 
nished by  anticipation  the  refutation  of 
Luther’s  Errors  and  the  remedy  for 
their  poison,  so  a Dominican  preacher 
would  have  furnished  the  antidote  ori 
the  spot  had  there  been  a strong  and 
steady  hand  to  administer  it.  When 
Luther  began  to  make  war  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  his  tirades 
were  generally  regarded  as  the  ravings 
of  a crazy  but  harmless  fanatic.  There 
was  one  man  in  Europe,  however,  who 
was  fully  alive  to  the  impending  dan- 
ger. That  man  was  the  Dominican 
friar,  Father  John  Tetzel.  He  clearly 
foresaw  the  outcome  if  Luther’s  errors 
were  to  go  unchallenged.  He  saw  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  schism.  He 
knew  the  effect  that  Luther’s  fiery  har- 
angues would  produce  amongst  the 
turbulent  masses,  whilst  the  avarice  of 
the  petty  princes  awaited  only  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on 
the  property  of  the  Church.  He  knew, 
too,  to  what  lengths  the  man  was  ca- 
pable of  going  who  had  dared  to  defy 
all  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  accord- 
ingly attacked  the  heretic  with  match- 
less eloquence  and  wondrous  ability, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  no  Inno- 
cent III  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  The 
amiable  and  accomplished  Leo  X saw 
in  the  dispute  only  a “monkish  squab- 
ble,” and  he  imposed  silence  on  both 
disputants.  Tetzel  retired  to  his  con- 
vent to  die  of  a broken  heart,  and  Lu- 
ther continued  on  his  course,  with  what 
disastrous  results  the  world  has  had  sad 
reason  to  know. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  varied  re- 
sources of  the  Dominican  Order  in 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  Church.  At 
one  time  she  offers  the  aid  of  her  pow- 
erful eloquence;  at  another,  the  assist- 
ance of  her  luminous  doctrine ; and, 
again,  the  help  of  her  sublime  devotions. 
A few  years  after  the  death  of  Luther 
the  Church  -faced  a deadly  peril  of  an- 
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other  kind.  A victorious  Moslem 
army  had  its  clutches  at  the  throat  of 
Christendom  and  the  Sultan  had  ut- 
tered his  haughty  boast  that  he  would 
stable  his  horses  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Vatican.  But  the  illustrious  Dominican 
Pope,  St.  Pius,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Peter,  and,  relying  on  the  great  Domin- 
ican devotion  of  the  Rosary,  which  had 
safeguarded  the  Church  in  other  days, 
he  sent  the  little  Christian  fleet  to  the 
victory  of  Lepanto,  which  ended  forever 
Turkish  supremacy  in  European  affairs. 
And,  again,  in  our  own  day,  when  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  beheld  the  Church 
beset  by  errors  which  threatened  to 
subvert  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  was 
on  Dominican  doctrine  and  Dominican 
devotion  that  the  Holy  Father  placed 
his  chief  reliance.  By  recommending 
so  earnestly  and  so  frequently,  in  his 
repeated  Encyclicals,  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  devotion  of  the  Ro- 
sary, and  by  insisting  upon  'them  as 
the  great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our 
day,  Leo  XIII  placed  on  the  brow  of 
the  Dominican  Order  a crowfi  of  glory 
such  as  no  other  Order  in  the  Church 
has  ever  worn. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  brief  lim- 
its of  a magazine  article,  to  give  more 
than  a mere  synopsis  of  St.  Dominic’s 
life-work.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
der upon  the  arts  alone — a phase  of  our 
subject  which  we  must  pass  over  in 
almost  absolute  silence ; yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  recalling  the  name  of  An- 
gelico— the  Angel  of  the  Studios,  as 
Aquinas  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools 
— and  of  Bartolomeo,  with  whom  the 
great  Raphael  did  not  disdaip  to  col- 
laborate on  the  same  canvas.  The  Do- 
minican Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  Florence,  which  was  designed,  Jbuilt, 
and  decorated  by  members  of  the  Or- 
der, is  a monument  of  Christian  art 
which  elicited  glowing  encomiums  from 
Michael  Angelo  himself.  There  is 
hardly  a single  department  of  learning 
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that  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic  have  not 
illustrated  by  their  genius.  One  of  her 
saints,  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  is  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Canon  Law,  and 
one  of  her  cardinals,  Frangipani,  is 
the  author  of  perhaps  the  finest  lyric  in 
any  language  the  plaintive  "Dies 
Irae,”  whilst  in  our  own  day,  true  to 
her  traditions,  she  has  given  to  the  pul- 
pit two  sacred  orators,  one  of  whom 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent 


critics  to  be  the  most  polished,  and  the 
other  the  greatest  popular  preacher  that 
the  Church  has  ever  produced.  Lacor- 
daire  and  Burke  shed  sufficient  lustre 
on  the  Order  and  the  Church  for  a sin- 
gle century.  But  it  is  as  the  "Order  of 
Truth”  — the  title  with  which  the 
Church  has  decorated  her — that  she  en- 
joys her  chief  distinction  and  is  entitled 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
mankind. 


A Dream 


By  P.  J.  Coleman 


What  sage  can  solve  the  mystery  of  sleep? 

Last  night  I,  wand'ring  through  its  trances  deep, 
Came  face  to  face  with  thee,  O brother  dead, 

With  God's  white  roses  garlanding  thy  head ! 

Came  face  to  face  with  thee,  O brother  mine ! 
Clothed  round  with  youth,  immortal  and  divine, 
Unchanged  of  death,  and  bearing  in  thy  hand 
Twin  tokens  of  thy  new-found  spirit  land! 

Twin  tokens  of  the  land  thou  rangest  now — 

A green-leav'd,  milky-blossomed  hawthorn  bough, 

A branch  of  heather  rich  with  purple  bloom 

And  redolent  of  heavenly  perfume ! 

• 

The  purple  branch,  the  branch  with  blossoms  white 
Thou  gavest  me ; then,  fading  from  my  sight, 

Didst  me  regard  with  backward-yearning  eyes, 

And  on  thy  face  the  light  of  Paradise ! 

What  doth  it  mean?  I know  not,  but  I know 
We  pulled  the  heath  and  hawthorn  long  ago 
In  that  dear  land  where  in  youth's  golden  prime 
We  roamed  and  loved  in  innocence  sublime. 

Ah,  lulled  to  rest  'neath  sombre  alien  trees, 

Above  thee  moan  the  golden  alien  bees; 

And,  kneeling  where  thy  youthful  head  is  prone, 
My  heart  and  I make  answer  to  their  moan. 

I shall  not  see  thee,  sundered  by  the  grave, 

Nor  here  nor  in  our  island  o'er  the  wave; 

Not  here  nor  in  the  country  of  our  love, 

But  we  shall  meet — God  send  the  boon! — above. 


There  thee,  triumphant,  I shall  recognize, 

Amid  the  holy  hosts  of  Paradise, 

Bearing,  perchance,  Christ’s  blossoms  in  thy  hand, 
To  bid  me  welcome  to  thy  heavenly  land. 
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THE  FLIGHT 


JERIUS  was  on  his  way  to  An- 
tium,  and  had  stopped  at  Lau- 
rentum  to  feed  his  hungry 
horses  when  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a young  Roman  whom  he 
did  not  recognize. 

Bowing  gracefully  to  the  General,  the 
young  .man  said : 

“I  would  talk  with  thee,  noble  Verius, 
on  a question  of  great  importance.  I 
am  Demas.” 

“The  son  of  Haypothes,”  interrupted 
the  General.  “I  am  glad  to  see  thee, 
for  all  the  reports  I have  had  of  thee 
are  most  flattering.  But  my  stay  here 
will  be  brief,  so  we  must  talk  quickly. 
I am  on  my  way  to  Antium  and  must 
speedily  return  to  Rome.” 

“It  is  of  thy  noble  daughter  I would 
speak  with  thee.  I was  at  one  time  a 
friend  of  Tibertius,  but  he  deceived  me ; 
now  he  seeketh  my  life  because,  like 
thee,  I have  been  led  by  the  words  and 
example  of  thy  noble  wife  to  accept  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  I implore  thee  to 
send  thy  daughter  away  or  she  will  be 
seized  by  Tibertius  against  her  will  and 
forced  to  marry  him.” 

“Demas,  I know  the  noble  Marcella 
wrill  soon  receive  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, and  I hope  also  for  the  same.  But 
I think  we  should  do  as  thou  advisest 
and  try  to  guard  our  lamb  from  the 
wolves.  But  how  can  this  be  done  ?” 

“I  have  for  thee,  noble  Verius,  a letter 
from  the  Holy  Pontiff.  Here  it  is.  He 
commendeth  thy  humble  servant,  and 
asketh  thee  to  place  thy  daughter  in  my 
care  to  be  taken  to  Pontus,  where  she 
will  be  safe  until  the  persecution  hath 
spent  its  fury.  If  thou  wilt  consent,  I 


will  go  with  thee  to  Antium,  and  when 
thou  hast  taken  leave  of  the  noble  La- 
vonica,  I will  sail  with  her  and  the 
faithful  Sylva  to  Pontus.  I shall  go  at 
the  request  of  the  Pontiff,  who  knoweth 
that  I prefer  to  remain  in  Rome  and 
share  in  the  glory  awaiting  the  follow- 
ers of  the  true  God.” 

Verius  read  the  letter  hastily,  and 
turned  to  Demas,  saying: 

“It  is  well,  and  I thank  the  good 
Lord  that  Lavonica  will  be  spared,  for, 
as  the  Holy  Pontiff  says,  she  may  be 
reserved  for  a great  work.  We  will 
now  hasten  to  Antium.  To-night  thou 
canst  start  for  Ostia,  where  thou  wilt 
find  a ship  to  take  thee  to  Chalcedon  in 
Bythinia.  From  there  thou  canst  go  to 
Cherson,  where  I have  a friend  who  will 
protect  thee  with  his  life.  I saved  his 
family  from  extermination,  and  he  has 
never  forgotten  my  kindness.  Remem- 
ber, mv  friend,  that  I confide  to  thee  a 
precious  jewel,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 
guard  her  from  all  danger,  and  that  thou 
wilt  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  she  hath 
been  deprived  of  her  natural  protectors 
by  the  enemies  of  our  Divine  Lord.” 
“With  my  life,  noble  Verius,  will  I 
guard  thy  daughter,  not  only  on  account 
of  my  respect  for  thy  family,  but  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  our  Holy  Pontiff, 
who  hath  charged  me  with  this  import- 
ant mission.” 

Lavonica  was  suffering  terrible  dis- 
tress on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
her  mother  and  the  absence  of  her 
father.  When  Sylva  announced  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter,  she  rushed  to  greet 
him  before  he  had  passed  through  the 
atrium.  Throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  amidst  her  sobs,  she  cried : 

“Tell  me,  my  dear  father,  of  my  noble 
mother.  Will  she  not  soon  return  to  us?” 
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“My  child,  forget  not  that  thou  art  a 
Christian,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  bow 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  Thy 
mother  is  happy,  though  still  in  prison, 
and  may  not  be  released  until  her  soul 
is  permitted  to  enter  into  everlasting 
rest.  Her  only  cause  of  sorrow  is  her 
concern  for  thee.  She  is  persuaded  that 
it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  thy  trials 
are  to  end  as  speedily  as  her  own  and 
those  of  thy  father.” 

“Art  thou,  too,  in  danger,  dear 
father?”  interrupted  the  weeping  girl. 

“Not  in  danger,  my  child,  but  in  the 
line  of  promotion.  You  know  how 
proud  we  were  when  the  Emperor  ad- 
vanced me  in  grade.  Now  I trust  the 
great  King  will  advance  me  to  a place  in 
comparison  to  which  no  earthly  honors 
are  to  be  thought  of.  I have  not  been 
arrested,  but  await  calmly  the  will  of 
God.  I know  that  thou,  my  child,  like 
thy  mother,  wilt  not  rebel,  let  His  de- 
cree be  what  it  may.  Once  my  chief  de- 
light was  to  do  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 
Now  it  is  to  do  the  will  of  God.  I have 
lived  many  lustrums,  but  have  just 
learned  the  meaning  of  happiness  and 
where  it  may  be  found.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  found  it,  and  that 
no  earthly  power  can  rob  us  of  it.  But 
my  time  is  limited,  and  we  must  now  ar- 
range for  thy  departure.  Thou  wilt  go 
With  noble  Demas  to  Pontus,  where 
thou  wilt  be  protected  by  a friend  of 
mine  until  the  storm  is  past  and  the 
Church  enjoyeth  peace  once  more.” 

The  tears  were  dried  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  poor  girl  by  these  words  of  her 
father,  which  he  uttered  with  a calmness 
surprising  to  all  who  do  not  know  how 
perfect  was  the  faith  of  the  early 
Christians.  " 

After  greeting  Demas,  Lavonica  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  her  departure  for  the 
Far  East.  At  any  other  time  and  under 
any  other  circumstances  Lavonica  would 
have  been  sorely  grieved  to  go  away 
from  the  home  of  her  childhood ; but 
w her  heart  was  filled  with  a holy 
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peace  because  she  was  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  she  did 
not  for  a moment  ask  herself  whether 
she  had  better  go  or  remain. 

Verius  appointed  his  steward,  Sem- 
bar,  his  agent,  and  instructed  him  to 
take  care  of  the  estate  until  he  or  La- 
vonica should  come  to  claim  it. 

While  the  golden  sunset  was  chang- 
ing into  purple  tints,  and  the  shadows  of 
advancing  night  were  gathering  over  the 
villa,  Verius  took  his  last  walk  through 
the  beautiful  grounds.  For  a moment 
he  stopped  before  some  favorite  tree  or 
lake  where  he  had  so  often  spent  happy 
hours  with  his  wife,  planning  for  the 
future,  never  dreaming  that  the  day 
would  come  when  she  would  be  in  pri- 
son and  he  longing  for  the  time  when 
he  could  join  her  there.  Tears  gathered 
in  the  old  veteran’s  eyes;  but  faith  tri- 
umphed, and  he  thanked  God  for  the 
light  that  had  made  him  a changed  man. 

The  chariot  was  brought  to  the  tetra- 
style,  and  Verius,  Lavonica,  Demas  and 
Sylva  started  on  their  night’s  ride  for 
Ostia.  Arriving  there  about  midnight, 
they  found  a ship  ready  to  sail.  The 
final  farewell  was  spoken  and  the  father 
and  child  saw  each  other  for  the  last 
time.  Verius  stood  motionless  on  the 
shore  gazing  into  the  darkness,  which 
was  only  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the 
twinkling  stars.  He  saw  the  ship  glide 
gracefully  away  like  a shadow,  while  in 
the  gloom  a white  object  was  observed 
gently  moving  amidst  her  masts  and 
cordage.  It  was  Lavonica,  waving  her 
handkerchief  as  a last  token  of  love  for 
the  father  she  would  meet  no  more  this 
side  of  the  tomb. 

After  a long  voyage,  which  to  La- 
vonica seemed  unending,  they  landed  at 
Chalcedon,  from  where  they  took  an- 
other ship  for  their  final  destination  in 
Pontus.  It  would  indeed  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  suffering  of  the  maiden 
on  that  long  journey ; her  mother  in 
prison  awaiting  trial  which  was  almost 
certain  to  end  in  a cruel  death,  . her 
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father  in  clanger,  and  she  an  exile,  fly- 
ing, at  their  bidding,  from  her  parents. 
Gladly  would  she  have  gone  back  to 
Rome  to  share  their  fate  and  with  them 
receive  a martyr's  crown. 

At  Cherson  Lavonica  was  received 
kindly  by  the  old  Greek,  who  escorted 
her  to  his  house  and  expressed  gre&t 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  show  a little 
courtesy  to  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
had  saved  himself  and  his  family  from 
assassination*  Demas  longed  to  return 
to  Rome  to  prepare  for  ordination,  but 
his  instructions  were  to  remain  near 
Lavonica  and  watch  for  her  enemies, 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  follow  her 
in  her  exile.  He  soon  discovered  that, 
no  matter  where  his  lot  was  cast,  there 
was  work  to  do  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Quietly  he  commenced  to  teach  .the 
truth  and  soon  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  many  become  Christians.  La- 
vonica had  brought  a number  of  jewels 
with  her  which  were  sold  and  the  money 
used  for  works  of  charity.  Among  the 
first  to  listen  profitably  to  her  words 
of  instruction  was  her  father’s  old  friend 
Eucerius.  For  six  months  Demas  and 
Lavonica  remained  in  Cherson,  employ- 
ing their  time  principally  in  spreading 
the  faith.  When  they  found  how  many 
souls  they  could  lead  to  Christ,  they 
no  longer  wondered  that  their  desire 
for  martyrdom  had  not  been  gratified. 
******* 

A few  days  after  the  flight  of  Lavonica, 
a man  clad  in  a long  toga,  with  a scarf 
wound  around  his  head  and  face,  stood 
late  at  night  on  the  bridge  Emilius.  His 
eyes  swept  the  sky,  and  he  riveted  his 
attention  on  the  stars  that  had  just 
emerged  from  the  dark,  vapory  clouds 
which  hung  over  the  Palatine  as  though 
he  would  read  the  secrets  of  the  silent 
sentinels  of  night.®  He  was  thinking  of 
his  own  land  and  of  his  fathers. 

‘‘Hath  it  come  to  this,”  he 
thought,  “that  Nicassius.  the  son  of  a 
Greek  noble,  should  be  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  a noble  maiden 
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whose  only  crime  is  that  she  will  not 
marry  a base  Roman  noble?  Would 
that  I could  consult  the  Pythia  of  Del- 
phi and  learn  what  evidence  Tibertius 
hath  of  my  complicity  in  the  murder  o£ 
one  of  the  Pretorian  Guards.  It  was 
my  brother  who  struck  the  fatal  blow* 
although  I shared  in  the  booty.  Did  I 
know  that  he  could  not  have  me  pun- 
ished, I swear  by  the  gods  of  Olympus 
that  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter.  Lavonica  was  always  kind. 
Now  I must  abduct  her  before  she  is 
arrested  or  is  spirited  away  by  the 
Christians.  Well,  it  may  be  for  her  own 
good  that  I should  seize  her  and  hide 
her  in  some  dark  place  in  the  Campagna 
until  she  is  willing  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  noble  Tibertius;  otherwise,  she 
might  become  food  for  the  beasts  of  the 
Amphitheatre  or  meet  with  a still  more 
horrid  fate.”  The  thoughts  of  the 
Greek  were  disturbed  by  the  approach 
of  a chariot,  which  stopped  not  far  from 
the  place  where  he  was  standing.  In. 
a few  minutes  he  was  addressed  by  a. 
well-known  voice : 

“So,  my  man,  thou  hast  been  faithfuL 
for  once.  It  is  well,  or  thou  wouldst 
have  found  that  Tibertius  knows  how 
to  punish  as  well  as  reward.  Art  thoui 
ready  for  the  trip  to  Antium  ?” 

“Nicassius  hath  told  thee,  noble 
Tibertius,  that  he  would  serve  thee; 
that  is  sufficient.  Unfold  thy  plans,  and 
they  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter/* 

“Thou  appearest  surly  to  night.  Art: 
thou  plotting  treason?  Beware.” 

“No,  I would  not  need  to  plot  to  rid 
myself  of  this  work,  did  I not  fear  thee. 
But  this  will  be  the  last  service  Nicassius 
will  render  thee ; for  after  to-night  thou 
wilt  be  as  much  in  my  power  as  I am 
in  thine.” 

‘‘What  meanest  thou,  wretch?” 

“The  noble  Tibertius  can  call  me 
hard  names  now,  but  not  after  to-night,, 
for  I swear  by  Diana  that  the  time  will 
come  when  I shall  be  in  fact,  as  in  name* 
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a freeman.  But  we  waste  words.  Tell 
me  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  do.’’ 

Tibertius  was  angry,  but  he  knew 
from  experience  that  he  would  gain 
nothing  by  a war  of  words  with  the 
Greek ; so  he  controlled  his  wrath  and 
said : 

“Thou  wilt  go  in  this  chariot  to 
Antium  and  conduct  the  noble  Lavonica 
to  my  villa  at  Carieles,  -and  there  have 
her  confined  with  no  companion  but  her 
maid,  Sylva,  until  thou  hearest  from  me. 
On  thy  life  be  careful  that  she  is  treated 
as  her  rank  and  her  dignity  as  the 
future  wife  of  Tibertius  demand.  Here 
is  a purse  to  defray  thy  expenses;  and 
remember  that  the  most  extreme  pru- 
dence must  be  shown  at  every  step. 
Now  go,  and  may  the  bright  goddess 
Venus  help  thee.” 

Without  making  reply,  Nicassius 
sprang  into  the  chariot  and  ordered  the 
charioteer  to  proceed  by  a secluded 
route  to  Antium.  He  arrived  at  the 
villa  early  the  next  morning  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  La- 
vonica and  Sylva  had  flown.  He  was 
informed  by  a servant  that  they  had  de- 
parted a few  days  previous  to  his  arrival, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Ostia.  Nicas- 
sius returned  to  Rome  and  reported  the 
facts  to  Tibertius.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  at  once  to  Ostia  and  ascertain  from 
the  shipping  men  whether  Lavonica  had 
sailed  for  a distant  port.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  pursue  her  as  soon  as  he 
learned  where  she  had  gone,  and  to 
communicate  with  Tibertius,  who  said 
he  would  follow  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
estate  confiscated  and  turned  over  to 
himself. 

Fearing  the  power  of  Tibertius,  Nicas- 
sius determined  to  serve  the  young  no- 
ble until  he  had  secured  possession  of 
Lavonica,  and  then  he  would  defy  him. 
The  Greek  went  to  Ostia  and  there 
met  a former  slave  of  Verius,  who  told 
him  that  Lavonica  and  Demas  had  gone 
Jp  Chalcedon.  While  he  was  at  Ostia 
sfjbertius  arrived,  and  at  once  ordered 


Nicassius  to  take  a ship  for  Chalcedon, 
to  keep  watch  on  Lavonica,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  kill  Demas. 


VI 


THE  MARTYRDOM 


The  day  of  the  trial  of  Marcella  had 
come,  and  Domitian  determined  to  be 
her  judge,  hoping  that  he  might  induce 
her  to  deny  her  faith  and  make  libations 
to  the  gods.  He  did  not  wish  to  lose 
the  services  of  such  a skilful  general  as 
Verius,  and  he  feared  the  old  soldier 
would  no  longer  lead  his  legions  to  bat- 
tle should  Marcella  be  put  to  death. 
The  trial  took  place  in  the  pretorium. 
Domitian  sat  on  his  curule  chair,  and 
Marcella  stood  on  the  catasta.  Scarcely 
had  the  Emperor  taken  his  seat  before 
there  was  a slight  disturbance.  He 
rose  that  he  might  see  the  cause,  fearing 
that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Seeing  the  pretorians  try- 
ing to  hold  back  Verius,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  reach  his  wife,  Domitian 
commanded  that  the  old  soldier  be 
brought  before  him.  When  he  ap- 
proached, the  Emperor  said : 

“Verius,  what  meanest  thou  that  thou 
createst  a disturbance  before  my  face? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  where  thou  art?” 
Without  changing  his  defiant  atti- 
tude, Verius  replied: 

“Sire,  I was  trying  to  approach  to  the 
side  of  my  wife,  where  duty  calls  me; 
for  no  man  is  worthy  of  the  name  who 
abandons  his  wife  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial.” 

“Thou  speakest  well,  Verius,  and 
thou  hast  a right  to  be  with  the  noble 
Marcella,  and  it  is  my  wish,  nay,  my 
command,  that  thou  in  thy  mature 
judgment  counsel  thy  wife  that  she  may 
answer  properly  the  .questions  I shall 
ask  her  before  restoring  her  to  thee.” 
Order  having  been  restored,  the  trial 
commenced.  The  Emperor  said : 

“Noble  Marcella,  it  hath  grieved  me 
that  thou  hast  been  disturbed  at  thy 
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home  and  brought  to  Rome,  and  I have 
especially  ordered  that  thy  trial  should 
not  take  place  until  I could  preside. 
Thou  wilt  now  gladly  purge  thyself  of 
the  charge  of  treason  and  renew  thy 
loyalty  to  the  gods.  Dost  thou  deny  be- 
ing a Christian  and  an  enemy  to  the 
Empire?” 

Marcella  raised  her  eyes  towards  her 
imperial  master,  and  a light  came  into 
them  as  though  it  were  reflected  from  an 
ethereal  lamp.  Not  a sign  of  fear  was 
visible  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  in  a calm, 
distinct  voice  she  replied : 

“Sire,  I shall  never  deny  my  Saviour. 
He  died  for  me  and  for  thee,  and  those 
who  deny  Him  show  how  unworthy 
they  are  to  have  been  made  the  objects 
of  His  love.  That  I am  a traitor  to  the 
Empire  I most  emphatically  deny,  for 
Christ  teaches  us  to  be  obedient  to  our 
lawful  rulers  in  all  things  not  sinful. 
He  commands  us  to  ‘render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s/  ” 

A shadow  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Emperor,  and  in  a loud  voice  he  said: 

“Knowest  thou  that  neither  thy  posi- 
tion nor  thy  husband  can  save  thee  if 
thou  refusest  to  honor  the  gods?” 

“Sire,  I know  that  neither  thou  nor 
thy  false  gods  could  save  me,  did  I deny 
Christ.” 

“Then  thou  darest  to  brave  my  wrath  ? 
For  the  sake  of  thy  noble  husband  I will 
again  give  thee  the  opportunity  to  clear 
thyself  of  this  charge.  Throw  a few 
grains  of  incense  into  that  urn  in  front 
of  the  statue  of  Mars,  and  thou  shalt  be 
free  to  go  with  thy  husband.” 

“Not  for  all  thy  possessions — nor  for 
all  the  world — would  I barter  my  soul. 
What  is  this  life  compared  to  the  one 
beyond  the  grave?  The  wisest  men  of 
their  age,  Socrates  and  Plato,  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  although 
they  lived  in  an  age  of  darkness.  How 
then  can  we,  who  have  seen  the  light, 
refuse  to  let  it  enter  the  windows  of  our 


soul?  Now  thou  knowest  why  I will 
not  deny  the  one,  true  and  living  God.”  ’ 
Domitian  was  by  this  time  in  a rage, 
and  with  flashing  eyes  he  said: 

“Silence!  I will  give  thee  one  more 
chance  to  save  thy  life.  If  thou  hast 
not  been  bewitched,  thou  wilt  gladly 
accept  of  my  mercy.  It  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  thy  brave  husband,  who  is  over- 
came by  his  grief,  that  I give  thee  one 
more  chance.  Once  more  I command 
thee  to  cast  a grain  of  incense  into  yon- 
der urn.  If  thou  dost  not,  thou  shalt  go 
to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  then  thou  wilt 
repent  when  no  power  shall  save  thee 
from  the  lions.” 

“It  is  useless,  Sire,  to  prolong  this 
scene.  I have  told  thee  that  I shall  not 
barter  my  soul  for  a few  years  of  life 
here.  Do  thy  worst,  but  I warn  thee 
that  the  time  will  come  when  thou 
wouldst  give  a hundred  thrones  for  a 
moment  of  time  that  thou  mightest  bow 
before  the  Most  High  God.” 

“Venus,”  thundered  Domitian,  T 
command  thee  to  order  thy  wife  to  offer 
incense  to  the  gods.” 

The  face  of  the  old  soldier  glowed 
with  celestial  fire  as  he  raised  his  head 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying: 
“Sire,  I thank  God  that  I also  am  a 
Christian.  Once  I was  proud  to  be  thy 
soldier ; now  I am  happy  to  be  a soldier 
of  the  King  of  kings — the  Eternal  God. 
If  thou  wouldst  permit,  thy  Christian 
subjects  would  become  the  foundation 
of  thy  Empire ; and  I would  gladly  go 
forth  to  battle  that  it  might  be  preserved 
for  our  children  and  our  children’s  chil- 
dren. But  thou  hast  set  a price  upon 
the  head  of  every  Christian,  and  we 
are  ready  to  pav’the  forfeit.  I have  but 
one  favor  to  ask.  It  is  that  thou  wilt 
forsake  thy  gods  of  marble  and  brass  and 
follow  Christ,  Who  will  judge  thee 
when  thy  crown  is  but  ashes.” 

For  a few  minutes  Domitian  was  un- 
able to  speak,  for  he  had  not  suspected 
that  his  bravest  general  was  a Christian. 
The  silence  was  painful,  and  all  waited 
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lor  the  sentence.  It  came  as  soon  as 
Ahe  tyrant  had  conquered  his  emotion. 
He  ordered  the  Numidian  soldiers  to 
convey  the  two  prisoners  back  to  the 
Mamertine,  and  on  the  following  day 
to  take  them  to  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
they  were  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  “I 
will  be  there,”  added  the  Emperor,  “to 
see  how  two  such  traitors  can  die.”  As 
happy  as  on  that  day  when  they  united 
their  lives  for  time,  they  went  forth  from 
the  judgment  hall,  soon  to  be  united  for 
eternity. 

Once  more  the  Amphitheatre  was 
crowded  with  the  nobility  of  Rome. 
Domitian  and  his  court  filled  the  po- 
dium, while  the  galleries  near  him  were 
occupied  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
city.  Elegantly  dressed  ladies  with  their 
attendants  were  there ; men  and  wo- 
men whose  heads  had  grown  white  were 
there ; children,  whose  hearts  were  to 
be  made  as  hard  and  as  cold  as  marble, 
were  there  to  see  the  Christians  die. 

There  was  a sound  of  trumpets  and  a 
waving  of  fans  and  handkerchiefs  as  the 
cunicula  opened  and  a number  of 
Christians  were  led  into  the  arena,  each 
receiving  a blow  from  the  Mastigophori. 
The  faces  of  the  victims  were  radiant 
with  happiness  inspired  by  the  thought 
that  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  die 
for  the  faith. 

Among  the  victims  were  Verius  and 
Marcella,  kneeling  side  by  side  upon 
the  white  sand  so  soon  to  be  made  crim- 
son by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  As  they 
knelt  before  the  Emperor,  the  Christians 
prayed  for  him  and  for  all  their  enemies. 

Above  the  noise  made  by  the  audi- 
ence, clamoring  for  the  beginning  of  the 
games,  rose  loud  and  distinct  the  roar 
of  the  beasts  that  were  to  do  the  bloody 
work  of  the  Romans.  These  brutes  had 
been  starved  so  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  afford  the  Emperor  and  his 
friends  a brilliant  spectacle.  They  saw 
the  little  army  of  Christians  kneeling  as 
unconcerned  as  though  they  were  in 
their  humble  churches  adoring  the  Holy 


Eucharist.  Not  a word  was  spoken,  but 
every  heart  was  filled  with  celestial  joy 
that  the  time  had  come  to  exchange  a 
cold,  selfish,  sin-stained  world  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Before  the  beasts 
reached  Verius  and  Marcella,  the  Em- 
peror spoke,  for  he  admired  the  heroism 
of  his  faithful  general  and  wished  to  save 
him  for  the  army. 

“Verius,”  he  said,  “deny  that  thou  art 
a Christian,  and  thy  life  shall  be  spared 
and  thy  wife  shall  go  free.” 

“Sire,  to  deny  that  I am  a believer  in 
Christ  would  mean  life  to  my  body  and 
death  to  my  soul.” 

Shortly  after  uttering  these  words,  he 
fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  a lion’s  paw, 
wjiile  Marcella  received  her  crown  when 
her  throat  was  torn  by  a furious  tiger. 

In  the  podium  near  Domitian  was 
Tibertius,  who  caught  a glance  of  Mar- 
cella’s eyes  at  almost  the  moment  of  her 
death.  Instantly  the  young  man  grew 
sick  at  heart  and  hurried  from  the  Am- 
phitheatre, hearing  the  words  of  Verius 
whispered  by  every  breath  that  stirred 
the  leaves  of  the  ilex  as  he  passed : “To 
deny  that  I am  a believer  in  Christ  would 
mean  life  to  my  body  and  death  to  my 
soul.”  “Suppose,”  he  thought,  as  he 
hurried  along,  trying  to  escape  from  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom,  “that  we  have  a 
soul ! — and  the  reasoning  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  is  not  so  unreasonable,  for  it 
does  seem  horrible  to  hold  that  after  a 
few  years  of  life  we  pass  into  dust  and 
never  live  again.  If  we  have  a soul,  it 
must  be  the  creation  of  a powerful  Be- 
ing. For  our  gods  I care  nothing;  they 
do  nothing  and  are  worth  nothing.  If 
there  be  one  great  and  powerful  God, 
I would  know  Him.” 

He  went  to  his  villa,  but  on  the  mar- 
ble facade  he  saw  the  words  of  the  old 
general,  and  he  could  not  rest.  He 
sought  peace  in  his  cubiculum,  but  sleep 
would  not  come,  and  when  night  had 
again  settled  over  the  city  he  went  forth, 
and  like  one  in  a dream  walked  down 
the  Appian  Way,  which  had  been  trod- 
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den  by  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  He  re- 
called what  he  had  heard  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  these  men,  who,  like  Verius  and 
Marcella,  had  died  for  the  faith.  He  re- 
membered that  they  had  come  from 
Jerusalem  and  had  walked  and  talked 
with  Christ  or  His  friends.  By  some 
invisible  power  he  was  attracted  to  the 
Amphitheatre,  where  through  his 
treachery  his  former  friends  had  met  a 
cruel  death.  As  he  approached  the 
gloomy  structure,  so  cold  and  still,  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  the  faces  of 
Verius  and  Marcella  reflected  on  the 
dark  walls,  surrounded  by  a halo  of 
glory.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  noticed 
some  one  carrying  a large  sack,  while 
trying  to  conceal  his  movements  in  the 
shadow  of  the  building.  He  followed 
the  man,  and  as  he  drew  closer  he  rec- 
ognized Sembar,  the  old  general's  stew- 
ard. Halting  him,  he  said : 

“Sembar,  what  carryest  thou?'’ 

The  steward  laid  down  his  burden 
and  drew  near,  saying: 

“It  is  thee,  noble  Tibertius,  and  I can 
trust  thee,  for  thou  wert  a loyal  friend 
of  the  noble  Marcella.  It  is  her  body  I 
am  carrying,  to  place  it  in  the  cata- 
combs.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  hot  tears 
came  to  the  eves  of  the  young  man  as 
he  listened  to  the  steward,  who  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  his  loyalty  to 
Marcella. 

“She  shall  have  a proper  burial,  Sem- 
bar, if  thou  canst  tell  me  how  it  can  be 
accomplished.  I would  have  her  body 
placed  at  rest  with  all  the  honor  and 
pomp  paid  to  our  heroes,  for  she  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Rome  has  ever 
known ; but  it  is  impossible,  and  I can 
do  nothing  more  than  help  thee  carry 
her  body  to  the  catacombs.  Can  we  not 
secure  the  remains  of  Verius?'’ 

“No,  my  lord,  it  hath  already  been 
carted  away  to  be  thrown  into  the 
‘putrid  pits.’  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
I secured  the  body  of  the  noble  Mar- 
cella ; a Numidian  had  it  on  his  cart, 
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and  I paid  him  a hundred  sestertia  to 
let  me  have  it.” 

“We  will  conceal  this  body  in  my 
house,  Sembar,”  replied  Tibertius  de- 
cidedly. “and  go  in  search  of  the  remains 
of  the  noble  old  hero,  Verius.  If  we 
cannot  take  them  to  the  catacombs  to- 
night, we  will  wait  until  another  day 
hath  come  and  gone.” 

Carrying  the  body,  they  hurried  to  the 
house  of  Tibertius,  which  they  reached 
after  a long  and  painful  walk.  The  re- 
mains were  placed  in  the  cubiculum  and 
the  doors  safely  fastened.  A slave  was 
then  ordered  to  bring  a chariot  to  the 
atrium,  and  within  an  hour  they  had  • 
secured  the  body  of  Verius,  which,  with 
that  of  Marcella,  was  taken  to  the  cata- 
combs. The  entrance  was  guarded  by 
two  men,  who,  not  recognizing  the  face 
of  Tibertius,  refused  him  admission. 
Sembar  endeavored  to  have  them 
change  their  decision,  but  in  vain.  They 
firmly  declined  to  admit  to  the  sacred 
place  of  sepulture  any  one  not  known- 
to  be  a Christian. 

Tibertius  returned  home  more  miser- 
able than  he  had  ever  been.  At  every 
step  he  saw  the  face  of  Marcella,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  death,  while  the  words  of 
Verius  rang  like  a warning  voice  in 
his  ears.  A few  days  later,  learning 
that  one  of  his  slaves  was  a Christian,, 
he  asked  him  where  he  could  find  Clem- 
ent, the  Supreme  Bishop.  At  first  the 
poor  man  hesitated  to  reveal  the  Pope’s 
place  of  residence,  but  seeing  unhappi- 
ness written  in  every  line  of  his  master’s 
face,  he  offered  to  show  him  the  home 
of  the  Pontiff. 

Clement  listened  to  the  story  of  Ti- 
bertius with  great  kindness,  and  when 
he  accused  himself  of  the  murder  of 
Marcella  and  Verius  the  Pontiff  con- 
soled him  bv  speaking  of  St.  Paul,  who- 
at  one  time  persecuted  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  of  St.  Peter,  who  had  denied 
the  Master,  but  afterwards  became  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Church. 
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“My  child,”  said  the  Pontiff,  “thou 
mayest  be  assured  that  the  martyrs 
prayed  for  thee  at  the  hour  of  their 
death.  Their  prayers,  rising  like  holy 
incense  before  the  throne  of  God,  have 
been  answered.  It  only  remaineth  for 
thee  to  be  instructed  and  baptized. 
Later  thou  wilt  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  strength  to  fight  the  battles  of  our 
Lord,  for  thou  shalt  surely  suffer.” 

“I  ?”  exclaimed  Tibertius,  “I  who 
have  caused  the  death  of  two  noble 
Christians !” 

“Yes.  thou,  for  God  chooseth  whom 
He  will,  and  judgeth  not  alone  by  the 
exterior  actions,  but  by  the  heart.  Go 
in  peace,  and  I will  send  a deacon  to  thy 
house  to  instruct  thee.” 

Tibertius  went  from  the  Pontiff’s 
house  feeling  happier  than  he  had  for 
years,  and  he  realized  that  the  holy 
man’s  blessing  had  brought  peace  to 
his  distracted  souL  He  received  kindly 
the  deacon  sent  to  instruct  him,  and  his 
soul  drank  in  the  words  of  life  as  the 
drooping  plant  receives  the  drops  of 
water.  In  time  he  was  baptized  by  the 
Pontiff,  and  was  permitted  to  receive 
holy  communion.  Then  he  decided,  as 
an  act  of  reparation  for  his  sins,  that  he 
would  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  scenes 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  death.  He 
also  wished  to  go  to  Pontus,  to  see 
whether  any  harm  had  come  to  Lavon- 
ica,  and  whether  he  could  help  her  in 
any  way.  He  no  longer  dared  to  think 
of  the  love  he  once  bore  for  her;  for 
he  still  called  himself  the  murderer  of 
her  parents.  Before  it  was  known  that 
he  was  a Christian,  he  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing her  estate  left  undisturbed  until  she 
could  dispose  of  it. 

Tibertius  started  for  the  Holy  Land 
with  a heart  filled  with  love  for  the  One 
Who  by  His  life  and  death  made  Pales- 
tine a spot  sacred  to  the  Christian 
forever. 

A trip  to  Palestine  at  that  day  was 
accompanied  by  many  hardships  and 


much  danger ; but  the  young  convert 
no  longer  feared  fatigue  nor  exposure, 
for  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  in  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who 
gave  him  strength  to  endure  every  trial 
for  the  faith. 

He  liberated  his  slaves,  sold  his  villa 
and  paid  his  debts.  His  first  thought 
was  to  stay  in  Rome  and -die  as  had  Mar- 
cella and  Verius,  but  he  soon  concluded 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps  to  the  arena.  It  was  then  that 
he  concluded  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  on  the  summit  of  Calvary  beg  par- 
don for  persecuting  the  friends  of 
Christ. 

VII 


JOURNEYING  TO  THE  EAST 


It  was  night,  and  Tibertius  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship  that  was  to  take 
him  to  Chalcedon  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  had  decided  on  this  route  that 
he  might  once  more  see  Lavonica  and 
tell  her  of  the  glorious  death  of  her  par- 
ents and  assure  her  that  her  estate 
would  be  secure  until  she  could  return 
to  Rome.  As  he  watched  the  stars 
twinkling  in  their  distant  homes,  he 
realized  the  greatness  of  God  and  the 
weakness  of  man.  He  cast  his  glance 
in  the  direction  of  Rome  and  thought 
of  the  thousands  within  the  gates  of 
the  Imperial  City  who  considered  the 
power  of  the  Empire  .invincible — and 
yet  God  could  destroy  the  palaces  and 
level  the  walls  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  As  he  thought  of  the  follies  and 
sins  of  his  past  life,  he  wept  like  a child, 
and  found  consolation  only  in  prayer, 
which  in  that  dark,  sad  hour  seemed  To 
unite  him  in  some  mysterious  manner 
to  his  Saviour. 

After  a long,  tedious  voyage  Tiber- 
tius landed  in  Chalcedon,  but  could 
hear  nothing  of  Lavonica  or  Nicassius. 
Then  he  went  to  Pontus,  travelling  on 
foot  through  the  entire  kingdom,  from 
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the  river  Halys  to  Colchis.  As  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Pontus  Eux- 
inus  one  evening  he  sat  down  upon  a 
grassy  knoll  and  gazed  into  the  dark 
water,  recalling  some  of  the  scenes  that 
had  there  transpired  and  thinking  of  the 
fate  of  the  great  Alexander,  who  had 
conquered  the  world  but  who  could  not 
conquer  himself. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
flooding  the  sky  with  gold  and  crimson. 
Soon  the  scene  changed,  and  the  gray 
of  evening  became  black,  as  night  ad- 
vanced to  usurp  the  reign  of  day.  So 
deeply  was  Tibertius  absorbed  in 
thought  that  he  failed  to  notice  a great 
cloud  settling  over  the  sea.  In  a few 
moments  the  wind  was  howling  like 
demons,  while  the  rain  poured  in  tor- 
rents. He  had  no  means  of  reaching 
shelter,  for  in  the  darkness  he  could  not 
find  his  way  back  to  the  nearest  village. 
While  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  a 
dark  object  could  be  seen  by  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  he  heard  the  cries  of 
men  and  women  in  distress.  He  knew 
that  a galley  had  been  blown  on  the 
rocks,  and  he  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  shipwrecked  passengers.  In 
the  darkness  he  seized  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, and  drawing  it  upon  the  sand,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a human  being.  He 
was  about  to  return  to  the  water’s  edge 
in  search  of  others,  when  a feeble  voice 
said : 

“I  am  in  great  misery.  Hast  thou  a 
little  wine  to  restore  my  strength  ?” 

“I  have  a small  flask  of  cordial  in  my 
toga,”  replied  Tibertius.  “Here  it  is.” 

While  Tibertius  was  assisting  the 
stranger,  the  sky  suddenly  cleared  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly.  The  galley 
was  not  injured  and,  righting  itself,  at 
once  started  for  the  Hellespont  without 
the  passenger  whom  he  had  rescued. 
The  young  Roman  gazed  with  wonder 
into  his  face,  for  he  saw  that  it  was 
Nicassius. 

“So,  I have  found  thee  at  last,  Nicas- 
sius. Know  that  I came  hither  to  seek 


the  noble  Lavonica  and,  if  possible,  to 
aid  her  in  some  way.” 

A shudder  passed  over  the  form  of 
the  Greek,  who  laughed  derisively  as  he 
replied : “Thou  soughtest  the  maiden 
to  take  her  back  to  Rome,  but  she  hath 
flown,  whither  I know  not.  But  thou 
wilt  never  have  her  for  thyAvife.  She 
is  free,  and  so  is  Nicassius.” 

“Nay,  thou  art  mistaken.  I no 
longer  dare  to  think  of  the  maiden  save 
as  one  far  above  the  guilty  Tibertius, 
whose  only  desire  now  is  to  obtain  par- 
don for  his  sins.” 

“Ah,  ha  ! thou  hast  adopted  a new  dis- 
guise to  hide  thy  villainy;  but  Nicas- 
sius will  never  serve  thee  again.  If  thou 
art  in  search  of  the  noble  maiden,  it  is 
not  for  her  good,  and  thou  must  go 
alone.  I shall  return  to  Rome  a free- 
man.” 

“Would  thou  couldst  return  a Chris- 
tian,” said  Tibertius  sadly.  “Unworthy 
though  I am  of  the  name,  I rejoice  that 
I have  been  given  light  to  see  my  error 
and  to  find  the  truth.  I am  now  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  land  where’  the  Son 
of  God  was  born  and  died.” 

While  Tibertius  was  speaking  Nicas- 
sius was  taken  with  a chill,  and  before  he 
was  relieved  death  claimed  him.  Tib.er- 
tius  was  deeply  grieved  that  the  one 
whom  he  had  forced  to  testify  against 
the  Christians  should  die  a pagan ; but 
he  could  do  nothing,  and  after  turning 
the  body  over  to  the  officials,  he  pursued 
his  journey.  He  walked  by  day,  and 
frequently  far  into  the  night.  His  way 
led  for  miles  through  cultivated  fields, 
verdant  forests  or  lonely  plains ; then 
in  a small  caique  he  crossed  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  sometimes,  when  worn  out, 
he  secured  a seat  in  a rude  cart  drawn 
bv  cattle.  Thus  he  passed  through 
Cappadocia  and  Syria.  After  weeks  of 
toilsome  journeying  he  reached  Da- 
mascus, and  in  that  ancient  city  visited 
the  house  where  St.  Paul  lodged  after 
his  conversion.  In  it  he  found  a small 
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•closet  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have 
passed  three  days  without  food  until 
Ananias  restored  him  to  sight.  Here 
lie  tarried  a few  days,  receiving  conso- 
lation in  contemplating  the  life  of  the 
great  Apostle.  Leaving  the  still  popu- 
lous city,  he  journeyed  through  a val- 
ley between  two  mountains,  Cocab,  the 
star,  and  Medawer  el  Cocab,  the  circle 
•of  light.  He  was  some  distance  from 
Damascus  when  he  was  seized  bv  a 
party  of  wandering  Nabateans  and 
threatened  with  death  unless  he  could 
give  them  a hundred  shekels  of  silver. 
He  had  brought  with  him  only  a few 
pieces  of  gold,  which  were  taken  from 
"him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should 
surely  die  if  not  ransomed  the  following 
day.  He  was  bound  with  leather  thongs 
and  guarded  by  a sentinel.  Expecting 
to  die  on  the  morrow,  he  spent  the 
night  in  silent  prayer.  Towards  morn- 
ing, worn  out  by  fatigue,  he  sank  into 
a deep  sleep ; when  he  awoke  the  moun- 
tains on  each  side  of  him  were  flooded 
l>y  a golden  light,  while  the  Nabateans 
liad  gone  away,  leaving  him  to  die  from 
starvation.  Having  vainly  tried  to  break 
the  thongs,  he  finally  gave  up  all  Hope 
of  reaching  Jerusalem.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced the  sun  shone  with  a terrific 
Tieat.  He  became  feverish  for  want  of 
water,  and  at  last  sank  into  uncon- 
sciousness. 

YU  I 


CALLED  HOME 

“Demas,”  said  a sweet  voice,  “let  the 
•chariot  stop,  for  I see  something  to  the 
right  that  appeareth  like  a human  being 
dying  in  the  sun.  Let  me  go  and  see 
whether  I can  be  of  any  assistance/’ 
“Noble  Lavonica,”  replied  Demas, 
'‘‘thou  hast  a true  Christian  heart,  for  I 
know  thou  art  suffering  so  greatly  from 
fatigue  that  thou  canst  scarce  hold  up 
thy  head,  and  yet  thou  wishest  to  help 
another.  It  is  well,  but  thou  and  Sylva 
JBHist  remain  under  this  shade  while  I 


go  to  see  whether  anything  can  be  done' 
for  the  poor  man.” 

Tlie  rude  Eastern  cart,  which  Lavon- 
ica  had  called  a chariot  and  in  which 
they  had  travelled  from  Issus,  was  drawn 
under  a tree  and  Demas  hurried  to  the 
abandoned  camp  of  the  Nabateans, 
where  he  found  the  unconscious  pris- 
oner. He  quickly  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
bound  man  and  discovered  that  there 
was  still  life  in  the  motionless  body.  It 
was  but  the  work  of  a moment  to  sever 
the  thongs,  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
cart  for  wine.  When  he  came  back 
Lavonica  and  Sylva  accompanied  him. 
Lavonica  knelt  upon  the  sand  by  the 
side  of  the  sufferer  and  bathed  his  face, 
covered  with  dirt  and  flies,  but  suddenly 
she  drevv  back,  for  she  recognized  the 
features  of  Tibertius.  Demas  at  the 
same  time  saw  that  it  was  his  former 
friend,  and  was  the  first  to  speak : 

“It  is  indeed  he  who  is  searching  the 
world  for  thee.  We  "must  take  him  to 
a place  of  safety,  or  pay  some  one  to 
look  after  him,  and  then  proceed  on  our 
journey.” 

“Thy  words  do  not  sound  like  those 
of  the  noble  Demas,”  replied  Lavonica 
reprovingly ; “Tibertius  is  a sick  man, 
and  hast  thou  forgotten  that  we  are  to 
nurse  the  sick?  We  must  restore  him 
to  consciousness,  and  I will  pray  for 
him  whilst  thou  dost  put  a little 
wine  into  his  mouth.  He  is  simply  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  thirst.” 

“May  the  good  Lord  forgive  me,”  said 
Demas  sadly,  “for  being  so  unworthy  a 
Christian ! I fear  I shall  never  be  a dea- 
con, as  the  Pontiff  hopes.” 

“It  was  for  my  safety,  Demas,  that 
thou  didst  speak  as  thou  didst,  but  see, 
thy  efforts  are  successful  and  Tibertius 
shows  signs  of  life.  Let  me  bathe  his 
head  again,  and  soon  he  will  become 
conscious.” 

In  half  an  hour  the  prayers  of  La- 
vonica were  answered,  for  Tibertius 
opened  his  eyes  and  said : 
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“I  thank  Thee,  O Christ,  that  I did 
not  die  when  unconscious,  for  I might 
have  blasphemed  Thy  holy  name.’' 

As  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  La- 
vonica  approached  and  asked : 

“Art  thou,  noble  Tibertius,  indeed  a 
Christian  ?" 

Without  showing' the  slightest  sign  of 
recognition  or  surprise,  he  replied: 

“Thanks  to  thy  noble  mother,  whom 
I helped  to  send  to  the  arena,  I am.  I 
sought  for  thee  through  Pontus  to  tell 
thee  of  her  happy  death,  and  that  thy 
estate  is  secure  until  thou  shalt  go  back 
to  Rome.  When  I had  told  thee  this,  I 
would  have  gone  away  from  thee  for- 
ever, for  thou  canst  not  wish  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  murderer  of  thy 
parents/' 

“If  thou  art  a Christian  God  hath  par- 
doned thee,  and  dost  thou  think  that  I 
'should  not  forgive  thee?" 

“Thy  mother  forgave  me  with  her 
dying  glance,  and  it  converted  me ; but 
I do  not  think  that  thou  carest  to  look 
upon  me,  although  thou  hast  pardoned 
my  great  crime.  As  I cannot  go  away 
just  now,  pray  leave  me  to  my  fate. 
Thou  hast  been  most  kind.  Good-bye 
forever." 

“Why  dost  thou  wish  me  to  leave 
thee?  Here  is  Demas,  who  will  help 
thee  to  our  cart.  Thou  shalt  ride  until 
thou  art  stronger  and  Svlva  and  I will 
walk." 

Demas  approached  and  offered  his 
Land  to  assist  Tibertius  to  his  feet.  The 
young  man  declined  it,  however,  and 
arose  with  but  little  difficulty.  Taking 
his  old  friend  by  the  hand,  he  said : 

“Demas,  pardon  me  for  deceiving 
thee.  Thou  art  a noble  man  and  wor- 
thy of  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
Venus." 

“Thou  dost  wrong  to  the  noble  La- 
vonica  and  to  me,  Tibertius,"  replied 
Demas  quickly.  “I  was  appointed  by 
the  Pontiff  her  protector.  When  my 
mission  is  over,  I hope  to  return  to 


Rome  for  6rdination.  We  are  now  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  we 
may  kiss  the  ground  over  which  Christ 
walked  to  be  crucified  for  us." 

“I  am  also  going  to  Jerusalem,  De- 
mas, but  I cannot  go  with  the  noble 
Lavonica,  to  whom  I must  be  a demon 
in  disguise.  No,  go  thy  way,  and  I will 
go  mine." 

“Thou  art  not  the  only  one,"  said  La- 
vonica, “who  didst  persecute  Christians, 
later  to  become  a follower  of  Christ.  I 
would  not  be  worthy  to  be  known  as 
the  child  of  martyred  parents  did  I cher- 
ish aught  of  unkindness  towards  thee. 
To  know  thou  art  a Christian  hath 
brought  joy  to  my  heart;  and  though 
we  may  never  meet  again  on  esrrth,  let 
us  try  to  meet  in  heaven.  Farewell." 

Lavonica  and  Demas  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  waiting  chariot  and  had 
almost  reached  it,  when  Lavonica  said : 

“I  suppose  Tibertius  was  bound  and 
robbed  by  nomads,  and  in  consequence 
needs  a few  oblos  to  keep  him  from 
suffering.  Go  back  to  him  with  this 
purse." 

Tibertius  gladly  accepted  a little  gold 
and  then  walked  slowly  away. 

Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
army  of  Titus  but  a few  years  before 
Lavonica  and  Demas  made  their  pil- 
grimage. The  four  hills  on  which  it  had 
stood  in  all  its  pride  and  glory  were  now 
covered  writh  ruins,  notwithstanding 
which  a few  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
had  returned  to  the  desolate  city  and 
remained  there. 

The  sun  had  gone  to  rest  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  falling  as  De- 
mas, Lavonica  and  Sylva  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Calvary.  Not  a sound 
disturbed  the  silence  save  the  plaintive 
cry  of  a lost  dove  calling  its  mate.  In 
the  distance  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
from  which  Our  Saviour  ascended  into 
heaven.  On  every  side  were  places  dear 
to  the  Christian,  because  they  bore  the 
footprints  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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They  saw  kneeling  upon  their  right, 
Tibertius,  who  seemed  oblivious  of 
everything  but  his  own  thoughts. 
Silently  they  watched  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  as  he  had  not  changed  his 
position  in  the  least,  Lavonica  feared 
he  was  ill.  She  approached  him,  saying: 

“Art  thou  ill,  Tibertius?  If  so,  Demas 
will  help  thee  to  thy  lodgings.” 

As  the  young  man  made  no  reply,  La- 
vonica placed  her  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head and  found  that  he  had  a burning 
fever.  Demas  immediately  called  as- 
sistance and  had  the  unconscious  Ti- 
bertius taken  to  an  humble  house, 
where  such  remedies  as  could  be  se- 
cured were  administered. 

Lavonica  and  Sylva  had  returned  to 
their  lodgings  and  had  finished  their 
simple  meal  when  Demas,  pale  and 
agitated,  came  in. 

“What  dost  oppress  thee,  Demas  ?” 
asked  Lavonica,  “that  thy  face  is  so 
pale ; hast  thou  met  with  a misfortune  ?” 

“No,  noble  Lavonica,  not  a misfor- 
tune, but  a blessing,  for  another  soul  is 
going  home.  A martyr,  I should  say, 
for  Tibertius  hath  sacrificed  his  life  to 
honor  the  places  made  sacred  by  the 
birth  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
but  natural  that  a feeling  of  awe  should 
steal  over  us  as  we  stand’  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  messenger  of  death.  But  I 
must  not  delay,  for  I come  for  thee. 
Tibertius  hath  spoken  but  once.  Then 
he  said : 'Demas,  if  thou  hast  ever 

loved  me,  bring  Lavonica  to  pardon  me 
as  my  soul  goes  out  on  its  last  journey. 
Her  have  I wronged,  and  I would  have 
her  forgiveness  before  I go  to  meet 
my  God/  ” 

In  a few  moments  Lavonica  was 
standing  by  the  couch  on  which  Tiber- 
tius was  dying.  As  though  her  pres- 
ence called  back  the  departing  soul,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  said,  in  a feeble 
voice : 

“Noble  maiden,  I have  persecuted 
thee  and  thine.  Thy  martyred  mother 
took  pity  on  me  in  the  moment  of  her 


glory.  Canst  thou  not  forgive  me  be- 
fore I stand  in  the  presence  of  my 
Judge?” 

Lavonica  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
fevered  brow,  arid  said  sadly : 

“Thou  art  forgiven,  Tibertius,  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven.”  She  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead, 
and  all  knelt  in  silent  prayer,  as  the  soul 
of  the  once  proud  captain  of  the  Pre- 
torian  Guards  passed  from  earth.  Be- 
fore the  last  spark  of  life  was  extin- 
guished, and  while  his  soul  hovered  be- 
tween time  and  eternity,  he  said  in  a 
distinct  voice : “Marcella  has  come  to 
lead  me ; with  her  I fear  not.”  He  was 
dead,  and  Lavonica  let  fall  a tear  upon 
the  white  face  of  the  one  she  once  had 
loved.  Then,  accompanied  by  Sylva, 
she  quietly  left  the  room.  The  next 
day  the  body  of  Tibertius  was  buried 
and  a small  stone  cross  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave. 

After  visiting  many  of  the  sacred 
places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our 
Saviour,  the  little  party  sailed  from 
Joppa  for  Pontus.  At  Cherson  they 
found  the  holy  Pontiff,  Clement,  who 
was  in  exile,  and  who  later  met  martyr- 
dom by  drowning.  Before  his  death, 
he  ordained  Demas  deacon  and  ordered 
him  back  to  Rome,  where  he  labored 
under  the  pontificate  of  Evaristus  and 
witnessed  many  martyrdoms. 

Lavonica  remained  in  Pontus  until 
the  worst  storm  of  the  persecution  was 
over,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  and 
for  many  years  lived  at  the  Villa  Antium, 
surrounded  bv  many  of  her  former 
slaves,  her  time  and  wealth  being  de- 
voted principally  to  the  infant  Church. 

Demas  received  his  crown  with  Saint 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  heard 
the  saint  declare  just  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, as  the  lions  roared  in  the 
vivarium : 

“I  am  the  wheat  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into 
perfect  bread.” 

THE  END. 
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A Little  Pilgrimage  to  Catholic 

England 

By  OEOROINA  PELL  CURTIS 


VI 


OXBURGH  HALL 

HE  manor  of  Oxburgh  Hall 
originally  belonged  to  Torchil 
the  Dane,  and  is  now,  together 
with  the  Hall,  the  property  of 
the  Bedingfields,  who  were  originally 
a Suffolk  family.  They  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  house  and  lands  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  through 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  Tuddenham 
to  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield.  The  Hall, 
built  by  Sir  Edmund,  is  a castellated 
brick  quadrangle,  with  towers  eighty 
feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a moat 
and  has  a fine  old  gateway.  The  whole 
place  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
family  homes  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

Among  its  treasures  of  tapestry, 
paintings  and  antiques  is  the  bed  of 
Henry  VIII,  hung  with  tapestried  cur- 
tains, the  work  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
while  in  prison.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield 
was  governor  of  the  Tower  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  and  custodian  of  her  sis- 
ter Elizabeth,  who,  however,  visited  her 
former  jailer  at  Oxburgh  when  Queen 
of  England.  All  through  the  years  of 
persecution  Oxburgh  Hall  was  a centre 
of  Catholic  life,  and  Mass  was  said  there 
continuously. 

Another  interesting  house  we  went 
to  see  was  that  of  the  Eystons  at  East 
Hendred,  Berkshire.  The  Eystons  are 
descendents  of  Blessed  Thomas  More, 
and  they  have  many  relics  of  the  mar- 
tyr, including  his  caudle  cup.  This 
Berkshire  property  has  been  in  their 
hands  for  five  hundred  years,  and  the 
chapel  has  been  in  use  since  the  year 
1323- 


Father  S — gave  us  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  other  houses  which  we 
had  not  time  to  go  to  see,  notably  Ma- 
pledurham  House,  Oxfordshire,  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Blounts,  which 
has  an  interesting  “priest’s  hole”  used 
in  troublous  times  by  the  family;  for 
it  has  given  several  noted  Fathers  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  including  its  first 
provincial. 

“Then  there  are  the  Tichbornes,” 
said  the  Bishop,  “one  of  the  few  fam- 
ilies whose  estates  have  been  held  in 
succession  from  Saxon  times.  The 
young  Chiderck  Tichborne  who  was 
implicated  in  Anthony  Babington’s 
conspiracy,  was  a member  of  this  fam- 
ily. The  De  Traffords  of  Trafford 
Park,”  he  continued,  “are  able  to  boast 
that  they  were  settled  in  Lancashire  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  and  their  estates  have 
descended  uninterruptedly  in  the  fam- 
ily for  eight  centuries.” 

“If  we  go  to  Cambridge,”  said  Father 
S — , “we  must  stop  at  Sawston  Hall, 
the  home  of  the  Huddlestons.  In  1553 
Queen  Mary  Tudor  stayed  at  this  Hall 
when  on  her  way  to  London  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  she  appointed  Sir  John 
Huddleston  her  chamberlain.  It  was  a 
Father  Huddleston,  O.  S.  B.,  who  re- 
ceived Charles  II  into  the  Church  on 
his  deathbed.” 

“I  think  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  all  these  old  houses  are  the 
‘priests’-holes,’  ” I said,  “where,  during 
the  long  night  of  persecution  the  hunted 
priest  said  Mass,  and  gave  such  con- 
solation as  he  could  to  his  poor  flock. 
You  find  them  at  Lord  Petre’s  seat  in 
Essex,  at  the  moated  grange  of  Bad- 
deslv  Clinton,  near  Stratford  on  Avon, 
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and  at  various  other  places  through- 
out England.” 

The  Bishop  looked  at  his  old  friend 
and  then  at  me. 

“We  must  take  him  to  Warwick 
Castle,  Father  S — he  said,  “and  show 
him  its  treasures,  especially  Rubens' 
portrait  of  St.  Ignatius  Lovola.” 

I broke  in  with  my  usual  impetu- 
osity : 

“I  wish  the  English  Jesuits  would 
buy  that  picture  from  the  Earl,”  I said. 
“It  ought  to  hang  in  the  lovely  chapel 
at  Stonyhurst.” 

Father  S — ’s  kindly  blue  eyes  beamed 
at  me  through  his  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. 

“Oh,  youth,  youth!”  he  said.  “If  we 
were  always  young,  Bishop,  what  great 
things  the  world  would  see  accom- 
plished !” 

VII 

REMINISCENCES 

Seated  the  next  evening  in  our  cozy 
sitting-room  at  the  inn  near  Arundel 
Castle,  the  two  prelates  began  talking 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  houses  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  long  line  of  old  families 
who  give  the  lie  to  the  continuity  idea 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

“Some  people  imagine,”  said  Father 
S — , “that  all  England  accepted  the  new 
faith,  but  there  are  places  in  England 
where  Protestantism  has  never  pene- 
trated. For  instance,  at  Grace  Dieu, 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  De  Lisle’s,  situ- 
ated in  the  Cahrnwood  Hills  between 
the  two  towns  of  Loughborough  and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  no  worship  but 
the  Catholic  has  ever  been  publicly  cel- 
ebrated within  the  limits  of  the  parish. 
The  first  Englishman  who  ever  joined 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  John  Beaumont, 
was  born  here;  and  he  had  the  great 
privilege  of  receiving  the  holy  habit 
from  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  himself.” 

“And  there  is  the  Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence at  Hazlewood  Castle,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “the  home  of  the  Vavasours 


(who  gave  part  of  the  stone  to  build 
Lincoln  Minster.)  Situated  near  Tad- 
caster  in  Wiltshire,  not  far  from  Ripon, 
it  is  the  only  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land that  did  not  become  a Protestant 
one  at  the  Reformation. 

“You  must  remember,”  he  contin- 
ued, noticing  my  look  of  surprise,  “that 
the  old  religion  died  hard,  and  in  spite 
of  persecution,  imprisonment,  forfeit- 
ure of  estates,  and  even  death,  men  and 
women  clung  steadfastly  to  the  faith  of 
St.  Peter.  Many  places  in  Lancashire 
are  entirely  Catholic.” 

“You  ought  to  go  with  me  some  day 
to  Lulworth  Castle,  “said  Father  S — , 
“the  home  of  the  Weld  family,  who 
gave  Stonyhurst  to  the  Jesuits,  and,  as 
you  may  remember,  the  place  where 
your  first  American  bishop  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Walmeslev.” 

“And  what  of  Wardour  Castle?”  I 
asked.  ^ 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  “here 
you  have  another  interesting  old  place, 
the  home  of  Lord  Arundel.  It  holds 
veritable  treasures  of  Catholic  England. 
Here  you  can  see  the  painting  of  Car- 
dinal Pole  by  Titian,  and  the  Glaston- 
bury Cup,  which  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Edgar  in  950-975.” 

“Was  it  not  a valiant  woman  of  this 
house,  Blanche,  Lady  Arundel,”  I 
asked,  “who  so  bravely  defended  the 
castle  when  her  husband  was  absent 
fighting  the  Roundheads  ?” 

This  question  brought  up  a number 
of  reminiscences  of  the  Catholics  of 
England  during  the  civil  war.  Priest 
and  prelate  waxed  eloquent,  until  the 
striking  of  the  clock  warned  us  it  was 
time  to  retire. 

VIII 


LORI)  RIPON 

We  regretted  not  being  able  to  go  to 
Studlev  Royal,  near  Ripon,  the  seat  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Ab- 
bey of  Fountains. 
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Father  S — told  us  about  the  Marquis 
as  we  sat  at  luncheon  the  next  day. 

“Like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,”  said 
Father  S — , “the  Marquis  did  not  go 
to  a public  school,  or  to  a university, 
but  was  half-educated  with  the  aid  of 
tutors.  In  1851  he  married  Henrietta, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Henry  Vyner,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  born  his  only  son,  now  known  as 
Earl  de  Gray.  It  was  as  an  advanced 
Radical  that  he  entered  Parliament  in 
the  year  1852,  sitting  first  for  Hull, 
then  for  Huddelsfield,  and  then  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
made  Under  Secretary  of  War  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  held  various  other 
positions  of  trust  until  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  Council  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
administration,  from  1868  to  1873.  He 
went  to  your  Washington  on  the  Ala- 
bama Arbitration  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  work  by  being  created  a marquis. 
At  this  time,  too,  he  was  also  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  valued  the  Marquis  very 
highly,  appointed  him  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia. General  Gordon  at  this  time 
wrote,  ‘God  has  blessed  India  and  Eng- 
land in  giving  Lord  Ripon  the  Vice- 
royalty/  His  rule  in  India  is  the  story 
of  a father's  dealings  toward  his  chil- 
dren. With  the  natives  he  at  once  be- 
came a favorite,  and  it  was  with  deep 
grief  they  saw  him  called  home  to  Eng- 
land to  accept  offices  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.” 

“And  this  man,  a representative  Eng- 
lishman in  every  way,  became  a Cath- 
olic,” I said. 

“That  occurred  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,”  answered  Father  S — , “at 
which  time,  of  course,  he  resigned  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  the  Freemasons.” 

“I  remember  distinctly,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “the  great  shock  it  was  to  Eng- 
land when  this  sturdy  Yorkshireman 
became  a Catholic.  He  was  received 
into  the  Church  at  the  London  Oratory, 
which  was  a fitting  place  for  his  recep- 
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tion,  as  it  was  due  to  the  writings  of 
Cardinal  Newman  that  the  light  broke 
upon  him.” 

“Great  statesman  though  he  is,  Lord 
Ripon  is  active  in  every  charitable  en- 
terprise connected  with  the  Church  in 
England.  He  is  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; and  is  in- 
terested in  the  Mill  Hill  foreign  mis- 
sions; and  his  name  figures  on  the 
subscription  list  of  every  new  church 
and  school. 

“At  one  time  he  accepted  the  may- 
oralty of  Ripon,  and  his  first  official  act 
was  to  attend  Mass  in  state  at  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Saint  Marie  with  the 
town  officials,  all  of  whom  were  Prot- 
estants.” 

“It  is  sad  to  think,”  said  Father  S — , 
“that  on  his  death  there  will  be  no  Cath- 
olic Marquis  of  Ripon,  for  his  son  is 
a Protestant,  and  so  is  the  latter's  wife, 
though  she  is  a daughter  of  the  famous 
convert,  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea.” 

“Such  an  influence  may  bear  fruit 
some  day,”  I commented,  as  we  all 
arose  from  the  lunch  table.  “Who 
knows  but  that  we  may  yet  hear  of  the 
Marquis'  example  being  followed  by  his 
heir.  For  myself  I shall  not  despair.” 

We  had  reached  our  rooms  as  I 
spoke,  and  presently  were  busy  pack- 
ing. On  the  morrow  we  took  an  early 
train,  our  intention  being  to  visit  his- 
toric Oxford. 

IX 

OXFORD 

A cold,  wet  day  had  dawned  on  Lon- 
don when  we  started  out  for  Oxford. 
The  Bishop’s  holiday  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  we  were  anxious  to  visit  a 
place  so  full  of  Catholic  memories  be- 
fore our  pilgrimage  ended.  It  was  in  a 
mist  of  rain  that  we  first  caught  sight 
of  the  towers  and  spires  of  Oxford,  that 
unique  city,  every  stone  of  which  was 
once  Catholic,  until  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  Here  it  was  that  Laud 
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struggled  to  develop  that  strange  anom- 
aly, a Catholic  party  in  a Protest- 
ant Church.  Here  he  ventured  to  up- 
hold the  Catholic  doctrines  of  sacra- 
mental grace  and  episcopacy.  Frowned 
on  by  his  brother  bishops,  he  had  to 
submit  to  hearing  himself  designated  as 
a “mongrel  compound  of  Papist  and 
Protestant."  But  he  left  his  mark  on 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary,  where 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  Owen,  built  the  ex- 
quisite porch  with  twisted  columns  at 
the  southwest  of  the  church.  Above  it 
stands  the  wonderful  statue  of  the 
crowned  Virgin  and  Child,  called  by 
Laud's  enemies  “very  scandalous." 
Although  it  suffered  some  defacement 
at  that  time,  it  still  remains,  an  eloquent 
memorial  of  the  great  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop's Catholic  taste. 

St.  Mary’s  still  has  the  Latin  Euchar- 
ist and  the  Latin  Litany  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  full  term,  a curious  sur- 
vival of  medieval  Oxford. 

If  our  first  glimpse  of  the  city  seen 
through  fog  and  rain,  called  up  mourn- 
ful memories  of  the  past,  the  next  morn- 
ing broke  clear  and  sunny,  seeming  to 
herald  the  Catholic  revival  in  Oxford, 
so  well  begun. 

The  Bishop,  his  soft  black  felt  hat 
drawn  well  over  his  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  dazzling  sunshine,  started  out 
with  a heart  as  light  as  a boy’s,  intent 
on  covering  all  the  ground  that  his  be- 
loved Newman  had  trod.  Could  he 
find  the  snap-dragon  which  grew  on  the 
northwest  wall  of  Trinity,  and  which  the 
future  cardinal,  from  his  Freshman’s 
window  opposite,  took  as  an  emblem 
of  his  own  perpetual  residence  there  ? 

Alas!  no  snap-dragon  can  now  be 
seen.  It  has  vanished  like  the  beautiful 
and  lofty  soul  that  for  a while  graced 
Oxford  with  its  presence. 

It  was  here  that  the  Provost,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  first  planted  in  Newman’s 
mind  the  idea  of  “tradition  in  the 
Church,"  and  it  was  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Mary’s  that  Newman  exercised  that 


wonderful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  time.  A special  object  of  interest 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  library  at  Trin- 
ity is  the  manuscript  of  “In  Memo- 
riani,"  given  to  it  by  the  late  Lady 
Simeon,  a convert,  whose  husband  re- 
ceived it  from  Tennyson  himself.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Meynell  has  told  us  the  story 
of  how  Coventry  Patmore  rescued  the 
manuscript.  It  seems  Tennyson,  on 
leaving  some  lodgings  in  Hampstead, 
forgot  the  poem,  which  was  written  in 
a long,  thin  book,  “like  a butcher’s  ac- 
count book."  Patmore,  whom  he  com- 
missioned to  recover  it,  was  told  that  it 
was  not  there ; yet  he  persevered  in  the 
search  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  it 
in  a cupboard  devoted  usually  to  eat- 
ables. 

Father  S — pointed  out  to  us  the  curi- 
ous monument,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  on 
Oriel  Lane,  to  the  great  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Jacobite,  Dr.  King,  one  of  the  last 
adherents  at  Oxford  of  the  unfortunate 
Stuarts.  St.  Mary’s  also  claimed  as  stu- 
dents Sir  Thomas  More  and  Cardinal 
Allen,  the  great  English  churchman, 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Elizabethan 
decrees,  and  who,  unable  any  longer  to 
remain  at  Oxford  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  founded  the  great  English 
college  at  Douai,  whither  the  loyal  ex- 
iled students  were  transferred. 

We  had  commenced  our  sightseeing, 
and  the  Bishop,  active  and  tireless, 
next  led  us  to  New  College,  in  which  I 
speedily  took  special  delight ; for  here 
in  its  perfection  I- found  that  most  es- 
sentially English  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  Perpendicular,  the  work  of  the 
immortal  William  of  Wykeham. 

“Among  the  great  men  on  the  roll 
of  Oxford  founders,"  said  the  Bishop, 
“this  man  stands  pre-eminent,  for  he 
was  a seer  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
a builder.  With  almost  clarified  vision 
he  beheld  the  terrible  ravages  in  the 
Church  that  the  Black  Death  was  mak- 
ing. He  saw  what  others  did  not  seem 
to  see — the  consequences  involved ; the 
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loss  to  the  Church  of  some  of  its  best 
„ and  noblest  sons,  the  thinning  out  of 
the  religious  Orders,  vacancies  that  had 
to  be  hurriedly  v filled  by  men  and 
women  not  fitted  or  sufficiently  trained 
for  the  calling,  and  he  saw  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  men  everywhere  were 
beginning  to  question  the  order  of 
things  as  established  in  Church  and 
State ; and  seeing  clearly  all  the  evils 
to  come  from  ignorance  and  lack  of 
proper  education,  he  used  his  vast 
wealth  to  train  men  for  the  Church. 
Wykeham,  indeed,  was  wise  beyond  his 
generation.’’ 

“The  Catholic  Church  is  showing  the 
same  spirit  in  modern  Oxford,”  I said. 
“It  is  told  of  us,  Bishop,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  expansion  and  progress 
is  that  we  see  an  opportunity  and  grasp 
it.  Modern  Catholic  Oxford  bears  wit- 
ness to  this.” 

“That  is  true,”  answered  Father  S — . 
“There  are  between  sixty  and  seventy 
English  Catholics  at  Oxford  this  year, 
besides  Rhodes  scholarship  men,  and 
the  Irish  boys.  You  meet  Dorn  Gas- 
quet  in  Oxford,  and  the  great  English  • 
Benedictine,  Dom  Oswald  Hunter- 
Blair,  the  founder  of  Hunter-Blair 
Hall. 

“We  must  see  these  places,  and  the 
Catholic  church,”  he  continued.  “To 
this  beautiful  edifice,  where  the  Cath- 
olic undergraduates  of  Oxford  attend 
Mass,  a magnificent  collection  of 
church  plate,  as  well  as  relics  of  the 
saints,  has  just  been  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hartwell  Grissell,  a convert  and  Ox- 
ford scholar.” 

Father  S — told  us  much  as  we 
walked  along  Hollywell  Street,  after 
leaving  New  College,  of  Dom  Oswald 
Hunter-Blair.  A prince  of  builders,  he 
has  given  away  a fortune  to  the  Church, 
besides  establishing  Hunter-Blair  Hall 
at  Oxford  for  Catholic  undergraduates 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  His  father, 


a bigoted  old  Scotchman,  willed  away 
all  his  unentailed  property  from  his  son. 

Much  of  Father  Hunter-Blair’s 
wealth  is  used  at  Fort  Augustus’  Ben- 
edictine Abbey,  where  there  is  the  cel- 
ebrated picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
A scholar  and  antiquarian,  this  generous 
and  gifted  man  is  one  of  whom  Catholic 
England  may  well  be  proud.  As  we 
strolled  leisurely  onward  in  the  golden 
glow  of  the  late  afternoon  sun,  the  two 
prelates  began  discussing  the  return  of 
the  great  religious  Orders  to  Oxford — 
an  event  so  full  of  historical  interest. 

“In  medieval  times,”  said  the  Bishop, 
“nearly  all  the  Orders  had  houses  of 
studies  at  the  University.  In  the  old 
buildings  of  Worcester  College  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
the  arms  of  the  various  Benedictine 
monasteries  which  sent  up  their  young 
students  to  reside  and  study  in  Oxford, 
and  the  statue  of  St.  Bernard  over  the 
gateway  of  St.  John’s  still  recalls  the 
time  when  a Cistercian  monastery  stood 
there.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement  the  Jesuit  Order, 
which  opened  the  first  hall,  has  num- 
bered among  its  members  many  Oxford 
men,  and  some  former  Fellows  of 
colleges.”  . 

“Jesuit  education,”  said  Father  S — , 
“has,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their 
manual,  the  ‘Ratio  Studiorum.’  From 
the  very' first  it  corresponded  in  almost 
every  detail  of  its  studies  to  the  classical 
side  of  the  English  public  schools,  and 
therefore  it  chimes  in  with  the  Oxford 
course  far  better  than  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  London  University. 

“The  first  rector  of  the  Hall  was  the 
late  Father  Clarke,  S.  J.  He  was  for- 
merly a Fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John’s 
College,  and  became  a Catholic  in  1869, 
a short  time  before  the  abolition  of 
tests,  and  was  the  last  Fellow  of  a col- 
lege who  had  to  resign  his  Fellowship 
on  ceasing  to  be  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  joined  the 
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Company  of  Jesus  in  1871,  was  editor 
of  the  Month  and  head  of  Wimbledon 
previous  to  his  removal  to  Oxford.” 

“And  then  there  are  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Primitive  Observance,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “who  have  lately  returned  and 
have  a house  of  studies.  Their  advent 
here  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned,  for  of  old  the  Franciscans 
exercised  a strong  influence  at  Oxford, 
where  they  were  abreast  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  times.” 

Our  walk,  a long  one,  had  brought  us 
to  the  corner  of  Broad  Street,  where 
stands  Balliol  College. 

In  the  three  weeks  that  we  had  been 
wandering  hither  and  thither  over  Eng- 
land I had  come  to  appreciate  the 
Bishop’s  scholarly  knowledge  of  all 
matters  of  interest  to  present-day  Cath- 
olics, so  I looked  at  him  now  and 
smiled. 

“What  memories  has  this  place, 
Bishop?”  I said. 

“This  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  William 
George  Ward,”  he  answered,  “of  Car- 
dinal Manning,  and  of  Lockhart,  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  convert  son-in-law.  In 
more  remote  times  it  claimed  as  its 
loyal  sons,  Richard  Morton,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.” 

Father  S — looked  at  his  old  friend 
with  a twinkle  in  his  kindly  blue  eyes. 

“I  think  I can  do  you  one  better, 
as  the  boys  say,  my  dear  Bishop,” 
he  said.  “Come  with  me  past  Balliol  to 
St.  John’s,  and  you  will  meet  with  a 
wealth  of  memories,  interwoven  with 
one  of  the  most  Catholic-spirited  col- 
leges in  Oxford.” 

But  I laughingly  interfered.  Talk  of 
the  enthusiasms  of  youth ! My  dear 
old  friends  had  completely  lost  count  of 
time  since  we  had  reached  Oxford,  and 
their  ability  to  take  long  walks  had 
already  taxed  my  youthful  vigor. 

“It  is  nearly  seven  o’clock,  dear 
Father  S — ,”  I said ; “twilight  will 


soon  descend  on  us.  Let  us  wait  until 
to-morrow  to  extend  our  pilgrimage.” 

So  it  was  in  the  golden  glow  of  an- 
other perfect  June  afternon  that  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  St.  John’s,  the  finest  in  Oxford. 
I drew  a long  breath  of  admiration  as 
I gazed  up  at  the  stately  Gothic  beauty 
of  the  buildings.  The  classic  colon- 
nades in  the  quadrangle  are  Italian ; but 
the  Gothic  spirit  of  the  garden  front 
has  been  weL  preserved.  The  college 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Cistercian 
College  of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  de- 
molished by  Henry  VIII.  Founded 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  it  al- 
ways remained  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  faith. 

“It  is  a fancy  of  mine,”  said  Father 
S — , “that  St.  John’s,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
was  influenced  by  his  spirit.  We  know 
that  individuals  are  often  unconsciously 
dominated  by  the  names  they  bear. 
Why  not,  therefore,  colleges?” 

“It  is  a beautiful  idea,”  said  the 
Bishop  thoughtfully. 

“It  seems  to  me  borne  out  by  the 
facts,”  continued  Father  S — . “Only  a 
short  time  before  he  died  the  great 
founder  of  St.  John’s,  Sir  Thomas 
White,  said  to  the  Fellows  of  his  col- 
lege : Tf  any  strife  or  variance  do  arise 
among  you,  I shall  desire  you  for  God’s 
love  to  pacify  it  as  much  as  you  may, 
and  so  doing  I put  no  doubt  but  God 
shall  bless  every  one  of  you.’  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  spirit,  St.  John’s  re- 
sisted longer  than  the  other  colleges  in 
Oxford  the  inroads  of  the  Reformation. 
Two  of  the  early  presidents  were  de- 
posed for  refusing  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  gifted  of  its  Fellows — Edmund 
Campion,  later  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus — lived  to  suffer  at  Tyburn.” 

“And  this  college  is  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Archbishop  Laud !”  I said.  “No  won- 
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der  all  his  sympathies  were  so  Cath- 
olic.” 

“They  were  so  much  so,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “that  it  was  considered  a her- 
esy to  speak  to  him,  or  even  salute  him 
on  the  street,  but  his  influence  told.  St. 
John’s  has  remained  High  Church  to 
the  present  day.” 

We  spent  some  time  going  from  the 
quadrangle  to  the  hall  and  chapel, 
finally  resting  for  a while  under  the 
beautiful  elms  in  front  of  the  college  be- 
fore starting  on  our  homeward  walk. 

X 

MERTON  COLLEGE 

We  had  been  a week  in  Oxford,  and 
there  remained  for  us  only  one  more 
day,  which  we  had  decided  to  devote  to 
Merton  College,  with,  later  in  the  day,  a 
row  on  the  river.  We  had  been  nearly 
a month  on  our  little  pilgrimage  and 
the  first  of  July  -would  see  the  Bishop, 
his  brief  holiday  over,  back  in  his  dio- 
cese and  hard  at  work ; while  I had 
promised  to  meet  my  brother  and  a 
friend  at  Calais  for  a walking  tour 
through  France. 

The  buildings  of  Merton  College  are 
the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  Oxford.  The  chapel  dates 
from  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  some  of  the  original  thir- 
teenth-century glass  remains  in  the  win- 
dows. The  tower  of  the  ante-chapel, 
finished  in  1450,  is  in  the  best  style  of 
Perpendicular  architecture.  The  sac- 
risty, built  in  1310,  was  long  used  as  a 
brew-house  after  the  Reformation  (the 
Protestant  idea  of  reform  doubtless  con- 
sidering this  a better  use  for  the  place). 
The  hall  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
founder,  Walter  de  Merton,  but  only 
the  original  walls  remain ; the  beautiful 
portals  of  the  old  gateway,  however,  are 
still  preserved,  and  to  one  of  them  is 
affixed  a large  oak  door  with  quaint 
ornamental  iron  work.  In  front  of  the 
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college  the  embattled  tower,  with  stat- 
ues of  Henry  III  and  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton, was  built  in  1416.  The  Fellows’ 
quadrangle  on  the  southeast  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  late  Gothic  architecture  in  Oxford. 

Merton  has  the  distinction  of  pos- 
sessing the  most  interesting  medieval 
library  in  England.  Originally  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a dormitory, 
but  was  turned  into  a library  as  early 
as  1350.  Some  of  the  old  fittings,  with 
chained  books,  still  remain,  while  the 
dormer  windows,  dating  from  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  still  show  some  of  the 
old  glass  in  the  repetition  of  the  Agnes 
Dei,  marking  its  old  dedication  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

In  1864  the  college  cut  down  its 
famous  “Old  Grove”  of  trees,  and 
erected  on  the  ground  a number  of  new 
buildings,  thereby  forfeiting  their  claim 
to  being  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ox- 
ford colleges.  By  so  doing  they  shut 
out  a view  that  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Oxford.  Indeed,  every- 
where the  work  of  “restoration”  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  no  improvement,  es- 
pecially wherever  the  architect  Wyatt 
has  had  a free  hand. 

The  air  was  warm  and  drowsy  with 
its  hint  of  coming  midsummer  as  we 
wandered  over  the  picturesque  build- 
ings, catching  glimpses  from  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
that  never  suffered  from  the  “improve- 
ments” of  the  Dutch  gardeners,  so  uni- 
versal in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries. 

“Merton,”  said  Father  S — , “was  in- 
tended to  be  the  chief  college  in  Oxford 
for  the  secular  clergy,  who  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  to  be  men  versed  as 
physicians,  artists  and  historians,  car- 
rying on  these  professions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  spiritual  duties.  It  was 
equal  in  wealth  and  dignity  to  the  great 
monastic  foundations,  while  conducted 
in  many  ways  on  different  lines.  Wal- 
ter de  Merton,  the  founder,  is  spoken  of 
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as  ‘one  of  those  great  secular  church- 
men to  whose  organizing  genius  the 
English  Constitution  owes  so  much, 
and  he  had  played  a prominent  part  in 
the  struggle  between  Henry  III  and 
the  barons  before  he  set  himself  to  en- 
dow his  college.*  ” 

“Tradition,”  said  the  Bishop,  “is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  probability  that 
the  famous  Duns  Scotus  was  a Fellow 
of  Merton,  and  Linacre,  the  great  Cath- 
olic surgeon,  a Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
founded  here  a professorship  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  chair  still 
exists. 

“Merton  had  another  Catholic  side 
during  Reformation  times/’  said  Father 
S — . “The  majority  of  its  Fellows  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  old  faith,  led  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Hall.  One  evening,  when 
the  students  were  gathered  around  the 
fire,  one  of  them  with  pro-Reformation 
tendencies,  proposed  to  sing  the  new 
Protestant  hymns  in  place  of  the  old 
and  time-honored  ones  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints;  whereupon  Hall 
snatched  the  book  from  him  and  told 
him  that  neither  he,  Hall,  nor  the  rest 
would  'dance  after  his  pipe.' 

“In  1562  Mr.  Hall  was  still  in  resi- 
dence, and  still  devoted  to  the  ancient 
faith.  Archbishop  Parker  set  aside  the 
choice  of  the  Fellows  for  a new  warden, 
and  appointed  his  own  chaplain,  one 
John  Mann.  To  Merton  came  Mann 
and  found  the  gates  closed  against  him, 
until  a traitor  in  the  camp,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a Fellow  of  'false  and  base 
spirit/  let  him  in.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  Catholic  Fellows  of  Merton,  and 
the  unfortunate  warden  was  hustled  out 
again,  with,  it  is  recorded,  a box  on  the 
ear  from  the  reactionary  Mr.  Hall,  who, 
if  he  was  overzealous,  was  doubtlessly 
made  so  by  the  necessities  of  the  times/’ 

“And  what  was  the  end  of  it?”  I 
asked. 

“The  usual  thing,”  answered  the 
priest.  “The  haughty  Elizabeth  and 


her  bishops  would  submit  to  no  oppo- 
sition, so  the  offenders  were  expelled, 
and  the  college  severely  reprimanded.” 
“Good  Queen  Bess,”  said  the  Bishop, 
“seems  to  have  had  a particular  con- 
tempt for  this  same  Warden  Mann. 
She  afterward  sent  him  on  a mission  to 
Spain,  and  was  pleased  to  write  to 
Philip  II,  that  whereas  he  had  sent  her 
a gooseman  (Guzman,)  she  was  send- 
ing him  a Mann  goose !” 

“Tell  us  some  more  such  anecdotes. 
Father,”  I said,  when  the  laugh  he  had 
elicited  had  subsided. 

“The  later  tales  are  of  a more  serious 
kind,”  answered  the  priest.  “In  the 
seventeenth  century  Merton  was  turned 
into  a temporary  royal  residence.  The 
Queen  lived  here  for  a time,  and  so  did 
the  infamous  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  so 
that  in  1677  the  warden,  Anthony 
Wood,  a scholar  and  antiquarian,  notes 
with  sadness  that  'solid  learning  was 
decaying  at  Oxford/  and  that  'ale 
houses  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three.’  ” 

We  had  emerged  from  the  quadran- 
gle as  the  Father  ceased  speaking,  and 
presently  were  walking  along  Merton 
Street  until  our  walk  brought  us  to 
High  Street  and  past  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. The  beautiful  tower  of  Magdalen 
Chapel,  with  its  delicate  pointed  pin- 
nacles, was  touched  by  the  golden 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  Fair,  very 
fair,  it  looked  as  we  passed  it  and  turned 
southward  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

Two  days  later  I had  said  good-bye 
to  my  dear  old  friend,  the  Bishop,  and 
w-as  on  a Channel  boat,  crossing  toward 
Calais.  As  I stood  in  the  gathering 
dusk  and  gazed  back  at  the  fast  van- 
ishing cliffs  of  Dover,  I mused  on  how 
large  an  imprint  of  Catholicity  there 
was  on  this  fair  country  now  called 
Protestant  England,  but  which  once 
was  known  as  “Mary’s  Dowry.” 

THE  END. 
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By  ANNA  C.  MINOGUE 


THE  cause  of  the  Christian 
school  drew  a notable  assem- 
blage to  Cincinnati  last  month 
in  the  fifth  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  They 
came  in  response  to  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  ancient  see,  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Henry 
Moeller,  than  whom  this  cause  has  no 
more  zealous  champion,  and  under 
whose  vigilant  care  and  wise  direction 
the  schools  of  the  archdiocese  are  rap- 
idly advancing  towards  the  perfection 
it  is  his  desire  for  them  to  attain.  But 
the  Archbishop  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  mere  extending  of  the  invita- 
tion. In  coming  to  Cincinnati  these 
strangers  were  coming  to  the  city  of  his 
birth,  a city  far-famed  for  its  hospitality 
and  fine  treatment  of  its  guests;  and 
His  Grace  was  resolved  that  this  well- 
deserved  reputation  should  be  upheld 
when  he  was  the  host.  Months  pre- 
vious to  those  midsummer  days  that 
filled  the  streets  with  priests  and  sis- 
ters hailing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  the  Arch- 
bishop inaugurated  his  difficult  task  of 
providing  for  their  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment. The  Franciscan  Fathers,  the 
never-failing  aides  of  the  archdiocese, 
generously  offered  the  use  of  their 
handsome  new  school  and  their  college 
for  the  convention,  as  well  as  placed 
their  church  and  lately  completed  con- 
vent at  the  disposal  of  His  Grace  for 
religious  services  and  accommodation 
of  priests.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  all  gladly  ex- 
tended their  hospitality  to  the  visiting 


sisters,  while  the  Jesuits,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  the  Franciscans 
and  secular  clergy  of  the  city  labored 
faithfully  with  the  Archbishop  for  the 
perfection  of  the  manifold  details  in- 
volved in  caring  for  such  an  assemblage. 
Animated  by  his  spirit,  generously 
rivaling  one  another  in  their  wish  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  it  thus  happened 
that  the  Advance  guard  of  the  Associa- 
tion found  everything  in  readiness,  and 
they  were  thus  undeterred  in  the  mak- 
ing of  their  own  preparations.  At  the 
various  stations  members  of  the  Alumni 
of  St.  Xavier  College  met  the  guests 
and  acted  as  escorts  to  the  convents  and 
hotels^  which  was  not  the  least  appre- 
ciated of  the  many  acts  of  thoughtful- 
ness of  the  Archbishop.  His  Grace  held 
a reception  on  Monday  evening  for  the 
delegates,  at  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  beloved  president  of  the  Association 
and  rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  O’Connell 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  convention  was  inaugurated  on 
Tuesday  with  a solemn  Pontifical 
Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop, 
with  two  of  his  suffragans,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Maes,  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Hartley  of  Columbus,  O.,  with  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  O’Connell  pres- 
ent in  the  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary 
with  its  rich  furnishings,  its  five  altars 
ablaze  with  light  and  laden  with  flowers, 
bishops  in  their  purple  robes,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  assistants  in  their  vest- 
ments of  crimson  and  gold,  presented 
a spectacle  to  win  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  imagination.  Yet  was  it  a 
scene  that  might  not  infrequently 
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be  witnessed,  but  novel  in  the  extreme 
was  the  sight  that  met  the  eye  when  one 
turned  from  the  sanctuary,  with  its  be- 
wildering brilliancy,  to  the  body  of  the 
long,  arched  church.  To  the  left,  pew 
after  pew  was  filled  with  priests  and 


with  the  light  of  recognition  in  the 
kindly  eye;  but  in  the  main  the  im- 
passive and  passing  glance  of  the 
stranger.  Men  from  the  East — some- 
how you  could  not  fail  to  detect  them; 
men  from  the  South — you  knew  how 
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brothers,  the  clerical  garb  not  alone 
distinguishing  them,  but  the  seal  of  their 
consecration  as  well.  Here  and  there 
a familiar  face  among  the  great  crowd, 


their  voice  would  sound  when  you 
should  hear  it  in  the  assembly  hall ; 
men  from  the  North — the  men  who  do 
things — and,  ah,  yes — men  from  the 
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West — ready  for  the  arena!  Jesuits  names  are  the  synonym  of  learning; 
from  Washington  to  Massachusetts  and  Franciscans,  who  carry  the  light  of  edu- 
intermediate  points  all  along  the  cation  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  of 
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line,  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
scholarship  of  this  Order  of  scholars; 
Augustinians  from  colleges  whose 


Christ  in  the  other;  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  who  are  leaders  in  the 
world  of  thought  of  the  day;  Marists, 
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who  are  giving  back  to  the  South  a 
better  and  higher  educational  system 
than  that  which  distinguished  her  in 
the  golden  days ; Sanguinists,  who  are 
spreading  the  light  of  knowledge 
bounteously  in  the  Midland;  secular 
priests,  who  stand  among  our  foremost 
educators ; learned  seminary  .rectors 
and  teachers,  well-known  representa- 
tives of  the  brotherhoods  and,  crowning 
all,  the  professors  from  the  University. 

Not,  perhaps,  until  one  thus  gazed 
over  that  far-extending  line  of  clergy- 
men and  religious  teachers  did  one 
realize  the  full  significance  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  its  work ; not,  perhaps,  until 
then  understand  all  involved  in  the 
Catholic  school.  We  accept  our 
parochial  school,  our  college  and 
academy  as  we  accept  many  another 
solemn  fact  rendered  commonplace  by 
familiarity ; but  when  we  thus  see 
prominent  and  occupied  men  abandon- 
ing their  work,  suffering  alf  the  incon- 
venience of  journeying  hundreds  of 
miles  to  take  part  in  this  conference,  we 
experience  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
cause  it  advances. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  were 
the  sisters,  exceeding  in  numbers  the 
priests  and  brothers.  Here  one  had  a 
chance  to  distinguish  the  various  Or- 
ders, as  well  as  admire  the  different 
garbs,  and,  perhaps,  wonder  how  the 
wearers  could  appear  so  cool,  encum- 
bered as  they  were  by  cloaks  and  veils, 
to  say  nothing  of  stuffy  starched  binders 
and  barbets.  The  movement  of  an  arm, 
disturbing  the  closely-fitting  black 
cloak,  revealed  the  white  habit  of  the 
dear  Dominican — a stranger,  alas ! in  a 
diocese  into  which  she  was  among  the 
first  to  come ; two  pierced  hearts  in 
glowing  red  upon  the  lapels  of  the 
black  veil  falling  over  her  breast  told 
that  the  Lorettine,  who  set  the  stand- 
ard of  Catholic  education  in  the  West, 
when  the  forests  were  growing  where 
that  day  that  assemblage  gathered,  was 
present,  and  by  her  side,  as  it  was  in  the 


pioneer  times,  the  stiff  crepe-covered 
bonnet  bespoke  the  Sister  of  Nazareth. 
The  graceful  habit  of  the  Benedictine, 
that  makes  its  wearer  look  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  some  medieval  picture, 
was  also  easily  distinguished,  with  varia- 
tions, however,  from  the  entire  black  of 
the  Kentucky  nuns  to  the  white-lined 
veil  of  their  sisters  from  the  South,  and 
the  snowy  scapular  and  habit  of  those 
from  Arkansas.  Franciscans  of  many 
Orders  were  present,  the  white  rope 
hanging  from  the  waist  announcing 
their  spiritual  relationship  through  the 
seraphic  Father.  The  attractive  white 
frill  and  graceful  veil  announced  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  eye 
was  drawn  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  by  their  pic- 
turesque costume.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of 
Providence,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
whether  from  home  or  abroad,  were 
dear  and  familiar,  and  you  wondered  if 
one  of  the  black-veiled  bonnets  hid  the 
face  of  some  well-loved  friend. 


A deeper  hush  settles  over  the  quiet 
assembly,  and  thought, with  eyes, returns 
to  the  sanctuary.  The  Mass  is  over, 
and  in  his  pontifical  robes  the  Arch- 
bishop advances  to  the.  railing  to  bid 
the  delegates  welcome  to  his  episcopal 
city,  to  bestow  upon  them  his  episcopal 
blessing.  Our  capable  Catholic  papers 
have  spread  broadcast  the  salient  points 
of  the  address  delivered  by  His  Grace. 
In  no  minimizing  terms  he  explained 
why  the  education  the  Catholic  Church 
gives  to  her  children  is  more  needed 
in  the  country  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  proclaimed  what  is  finally  becom- 
ing apparent  to  those  outside  its  pale — 
that  education  to  produce  its  best  re- 
sults must  be  religious,  that  citizenship 
to  be  stable  must  be  moral.  The  Arch- 
bishop’s address  rang  true,  and  struck 
the  key  of  those  which  were  to  follow. 

When  one  comes  to  write  of  these, 
especially  within  the  limit  of  a maga- 
zine article,  one  is  perplexed  by  the 
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wealth  of  thought  spread  lavishly  before 
one.  But  prominently  from  it  rises  the 
impression  of  the  Catholic  University 
upon  the  convention.  It  showed  itself 
in  the  beginning  when  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Pace,  at  the  first  meeting,  honored, 
as  it  was,  by  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  three  bishops,  read  his 
masterly  paper  on  “Educational  Condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,”  and  which 
was  followed  with  a discussion  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  C.  S.  C.,  also 
affiliated  with  the  University.  More 
pronounced  this  became  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  when,  before  the 
Parish  School  Department,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Shields,  in  one  of  the  finest 
addresses  made  at  the  convention,  ad- 
vanced his  ideas  concerning  the  teach- 
ing of  catechism,  which  ideas,  it  may 
be  observed,  drew  from  the  always  in- 
teresting Rev.  Dr.  Yorke,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a fire  that  would  have  driven  a 
man  less  secure  in  his  position  than  the 
learned  professor  speedily  to  cover. 
But  though  wit  amuses  it  does  not  con- 
vince, and  while  all  laughed  with  his 
sallies,  many  failed  to  accept  Dr. 
Yorke’s  conclusions.  It  was  sugges- 
tive of  more,  however,  than  the  diverg- 
ent views  of  two  Doctors  of  Divinity 
on  the  method  of  religious  instruction 
for  the  young.  It  was  the  West,  strong, 
great,  and,  because  of  this,  surface-see- 
ing, and  the  East,  grave,  because  old, 
and  still  in  the  advance,  patient  with 
precisions  that  seem  eternal. 

In  the  Seminary  Department,  the 
University  was  also  in  the  foreground 
with  an  invaluable  paper  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Kerby  on  the  need  of  a chair  for  so- 
cial studies  in  these  schools  for  priests. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a more  timely  topic 
was  discussed,  and  Dr.  Kerby,  ably 
seconded  by  that  brilliant  young 
scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  of  St.  Paul, 
showed  the  great  and  growing  necessity 
that  exists  to-day  for  the  perfect  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  priest  of  the 
labor  question,  industrial  and  social  con- 
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ditions.  As  thoughtful  men  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  we  seem  to  be  break- 
ing from  the  old  moorings ; industrially 
speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive. The  approaching  new  conditions 
will  be  shaped  by  the  men  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  it  behooves  us  to  be  prepared 
against  that  time.  If  the  industrial 
democracy  of  the  future  is  to  be  perme- 
ated by  religion  as  the  political  democ- 
racy of  the  past,  it  will  be  wholly  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the 
Protestant  Churches  even  now  have  lost 
their  influence  upon  the  masses.  Both 
Dr.  Kirby  and  Dr.  Ryan  left  the  im- 
pression that  this  condition  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  those  Churches,  and 
even  the  Catholic  workman  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  the  sympathies  of  re- 
ligion are  not  elastic  enough  to  embrace 
him  and  his  manifold  needs.  They 
would  teach  social  lessons  by  other 
means  than  text-books  solely,  and  the 
seminarian  was  advised  to  get  his  un- 
derstanding of  labor  unions  by  attend- 
ing labor  union  meetings ; of  industry 
by  visiting  industrial  plants;  of  social 
conditions  by  studying  them  on  the 
ground.  Certainly  the  wisdom  of  such 
a method  was  questioned,  and  the  ob- 
jections advanced  deserved  the  consid- 
eration they  received;  still,  the  ideas  of 
these  two  professors,  who  have  made 
the  subject  a life  study,  strike  their  roots 
deep  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  industrial  situation, 
and  must  ultimately  bear  the  desired 
fruit.  The  people  are  thinking,  and  the 
one  who  is  working  by  their  side  is 
more  apt  to  know  what  those  thoughts 
are  than  the  one  they  meet  on  Sunday 
with  the  sanctuary  rail  between  them. 
It  is  right  the  people  should  think,  but 
let  a correct,  not  a wrong,  direction  be 
given  to  their  thoughts. 

The  meetings  of  the  College  Depart- 
ment always  drew  a most  congenial 
company.  Presided  over  by  the  diplo- 
matic and  scholarly  Father  Conway,  S.J. 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  was 
more  pronounced  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  psychological  wave  from  the  parish 
school  did  not  reach  it,  nor  the  social 
storm  from  the  seminary  break  upon  it ; 
and  with  the  calmness  and  deliberation 
of  the  disciples  of  a long-vanished 
Athenian  academy,  they  spent  hours 


unlike  its  brother,  wit,  leaves  no  sting 
behind — you  knew  it  was  the  most 
pleasant  place  to  be,  and  you  were  glad 
of  the  relaxation  from  the  strenuosity 
which  it  afforded.  A change  was  rung 
by  Mr.  Louis  Mercier  on  the  second 
day  of  the  convention,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  interesting  paper  on  “Cath- 
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discussing  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  Latin.  And  as  you  sat  there 
among  them,  listening  to  their  many- 
sided  discussion,  laughing  at  the 
humor  that  occasionally  put  gravity 
and  scholarship  to  flight — but  which 


olic  Higher  Education  and  the  Amer- 
ican System,”  with  a supplementary  dis- 
cussion the  day  following  by  Dr. 
Burns,  C.  S.  C.  Both  learned  gentle- 
men brought  statistics  to  show  that  at- 
tendance at  Catholic  schools  and  col- 
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leges  is  holding  its  own  with  secular 
institutions  of  learning,  the  general 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Delegates  to  next  year’s  conven- 
tion will  miss  the  gracious  presence  of 
Father  Conway  in  the  president’s  chair. 
His  successor  in  office  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  who  is 
equally  well-known  to  the  members  of 
this  department. 

The  teachers’  meetings,  the  superin- 
tendents’ meetings,  and  the  deaf-mutes’ 
conferences  were  all  full  of  interest,  and 
the  papers  presented  gave  the  best  re- 
sults of  the  careful  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  these  several  departments 
of  the  Association’s  work.  Especially 
was  it  a source  of  gratification  to  find 
such  deep  interest  taken  in  the  deaf- 
mute.  Too  long  has  this  unfortunate 
class  been  neglected,  with  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  faith  to  himself  and  others ; 
for,  as  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Quinn,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  related  in  his  admirable 
paper  on  the  subject,  the  proselytized 
deaf-mute  becomes  the  means  of  bring- 
ing other  Catholic  members  of  this 
class  to  the  non-Catholic  institutions, 
with  subsequently  a similar  loss  of  faith. 
Again,  the  mixed  marriages  among 
deaf-mutes  entail  the  loss  of  faith  too 
often  to  the  offspring,  here  as  elsewhere. 
As  an  immediate  means  for  the  remedy- 
ing of  the  evil,  the  conference  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a Catholic 
school  for  deaf-mutes  in  each  province, 
and  the  detailing  of  a priest  in  each 
diocese  to  look  after  the  spiritual  needs 
of  these  members  of  the  Catholic  body. 

Of  the  many  other  papers,  and  all 
deserving  of  extended  notice,  two  alone 
space  permits  mention  to  be  made : 
that  of  the  Rev.  William  Poland,  the 
well-known  Jesuit  author  and  professor, 
and  that  of  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Father  Poland’s  sub- 
ject was  “The  Curriculum” — a subject 
that  promised  little  to  others  than  those 
directly  concerned,  but  which,  treated 


by  him,  proved  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all.  He  showed  it  to  be  no  mere  prob- 
lem for  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  one  in  which  the  parent  of 
every  child  was  concerned.  Father 
O’Reilly,  writing  on  “Religious  Voca- 
tions,” had  also  a subject  lacking  in 
general  interest,  and  yet  the  result  was 
a presentation  that  was  productive  of 
deep  thought.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  that  the  lack  of  reli- 
gious vocations  is  sufficient  to  cause 
concern,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
upon  the  sisters  and  brothers  the  pa- 
rochial, and  other  Catholic  schools  de- 
pend. The  commercial  spirit  of  the  age 
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is  the  great  obstacle  to  vocations  to  the 
religious  life,  and  if  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  were  given  were  severe,, 
we  must  feel  that  they  are  not  unde- 
served. 

The  close  of  the  convention  on 
Thursday  evening  was  a demonstration 
of  the  interest  of  the  laity  of  the  Queen 
City  in  the  work  that  had  claimed  the 
attention  of  their  Archbishop  and 
clergy  and  many  visiting  priests  and  re- 
ligious during  the  week.  The  mammoth 
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Music  Hall  was  filled,  and  on  its  stage  was  followed  by  Bishop  O’Connell, 
a choir  of  seven  hundred  parochial  whose  words  sounded  an  ominous  note 

school  pupils  sang  patriotic  and  reli-  of  warning;  and  when  it  is  recalled 


REV.  FRANCIS  T.  MORAN 


gious  songs.  Archbishop  Moeller  pre- 
sided, and  delivered  another  forcible 
address  on  “Christian  Education.”  He 


that  his  position  and  place  of  residence 
give  him  unsurpassed  means  of  obser- 
vation, and  add  to  this  the  entire  lack 
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of  anything  savoring  of  sensationalism 
in  the  thoughtful  and  prudent  head  of 
the  Catholic  University — when  these 
things  are  considered,  his  words  cannot 
be  disregarded.  In  the  mind  of  the 
Bishop  this  country  is  on  the  eve  of 
changing  its  religion,  and  in  that  mem- 
orable speech  at  Music  Hall,  where  it 
required  no  flight  of  imagination  'to 
liken  him  to  a prophet  deciphering  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  he  called  upon  His- 
tory to  relate  the  fate  of  nations  making 
a similar  change.  In  the  belief  of  a 
Divine  Christ  this  Republic  was  founded, 
but  to-day  that  belief  is  being  de- 
throned, and  the  idea  of  the  human 
Christ  set  up  in  its  stead.  The  Bishop's 
words  may  not  be  fully  accepted  either 
within  the  Church  or  without  it.  If  you 
are  a reader  of  religious  journals — 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic — you  will 
point  out  that  up  and  down  the  breadth 
of  this  fair  land  of  ours  churches,  great 
and  small,  are  springing  and  cathedrals 
that  tend  to  rival  the  famous  minsters 
of  the  Old  World  are  crowning  episco- 
pal cities.  You  will  point  to  our 
schools,  and  to  the  religious  associa- 
tions of  our  separated  brethren,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  hopeful  signs  of  sur- 
vival of  our  forefathers'  hallowed  faith. 
But  while  the  middle  class  are  con- 
tentedly worshipping  in  these  fanes, 
supporting  these  institutions,  do  not 
forget  that  the  higher  class,  socially, 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  are  deny- 
ing that  faith,  and  the  lower  class  are 
abandoning  it.  In  our  secular  universi- 
ties and  colleges — and  strangely  enough 
it  is  to  these  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  own  higher  class  are  sent — they  are 
scientifically  arguing  God  out  of  ex- 
istence. In  our  secular  literature — and 
it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
only  literature  our  own  upper  class 
consider  worthy  of  their  attention — 
they  are  philosophizing  religion  away. 
As  for  our  society  and  our  politics, 
vainly  will  you  search  for  Christ  there. 
He  is  unknown,  and  yet  it  should  be 


remembered  there  are  Catholics  enough 
in  both  realms  to  make  His  name  at 
least  familiar,  if  the  poison  of  wealth 
and  position  had  not  destroyed  their 
own  belief  in  Him.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  you  have  an  unrest  that  is 
alarming.  For  authority,  and  every 
semblance  of  it,  a hatred  is  growing  up, 
and  ancient  conceptions  of  right  are 
undergoing  a radical  change.  Strict 
justice  demands  us  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple have  ample  reason  so  to  regard  law, 
which  is  used  as  a weapon  against  them 
on  too  many  occasions  when  wealth 
commands.  There  is  not  a rebellion 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which,  sifted 
down,  could  not  show  something  of 
justness  for  cause ; and  whatever  the 
working  class  may  do,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  they  received  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  turn  upon  their  op- 
pressors. Christ  does  not  rule  the 
world,  social,  intellectual  or  industrial, 
and  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
as  the  Bishop  said — He  is  being  de- 
throned, and  the  Christ  of  man's  mind 
coming  to  rule,  instead. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
the  Very  Rev.  John  W.  Cavanaugh,  C. 
S.  C.,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  the  Hon. 
William  Bvrne,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
Richard  Crane,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  cabled  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father 
had  been  received  earlier  in  the  day, 
and  with  it  for  a crown,  the  Association 
closed  its  most  successful  convention 
after  having  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
O’Connell  to  meet  next  year  in  Bos- 
ton, and  electing  the  following  officers: 

His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Honorary  President ; Rev.  D.  J. 
O’Connell,  D.  D.,  President  General; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Conroy,  C.  M.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent General ; Rev.  James  A.  Burns,  C. 
S.  C.,  Vice-President  General ; Rev.  W. 
J.  Shanley,  Vice-President  General; 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  Secretary 
General ; Rev.  Francis  T.  Moran,. 
Treasurer  General. 
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By  MAGDALEN  ROCK 


T was  three  or  four  days  pre- 
vious to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith, and  in  the  besieged 
town,  in  one  of  the  temporary 
hospitals,  two  men  were  talking  earn- 
estly. One  lay  on  a low  bed,  his  thin, 
emaciated  face  full  of  a strange,  un- 
earthly peace.  The  other  and  younger 
man  sat  by  the  bedside. 

“Well,  Marshall,”  the  latter  said,  “you 
have  made  the  plunge.  Isn’t  it  all 
right  ?” 

“Right!  Yes,  more  than  right, 
thank  God!  And  I should  thank  you, 
too,  Guy.” 

“Oh,  that — .”  Guy  Norton  waved  his 
hand.  “Ah,  yes,  there  is  peace  in  being 
a Catholic.” 

“Yes,  everything  is  different  now,” 
Doctor  Marshall  said.  “And  Father 
Murphy  has  been  most  kind.  He — ” 
the  speaker  paused.  “There  is  some- 
thing I must  tell  you.” 

“Yes?”  Guy  was  surprised  by  the 
anxious  note  in  the  sick  man’s  voice. 

“Are  we  alone?”  Doctor  Marshall 
asked. 

“Quite.” 

“Did  you  ever  wonder  why  I left  Ha- 
zelmere,  Guy?” 

“No.  I thought,  if  I did  think  at  all, 
that  you  tired  of  its  quietness.” 

“I  left  it  after  your  uncle’s  death.” 

Guy’s  brows  contracted  as  he  nodded. 

“Yes.  I was  not  a little  surprised  to 
find  you  practicing  in  South  Africa.” 

“I  was  as  much  surprised  to  meet  you 
soldiering,  Guy.  I thought  Norton 
Manor  would  occupy  you  sufficiently. 
It  is  a fine  property.” 

“Fine  enough.”  Guy  spoke  shortly, 
and  was  conscious  in  a moment  of  so 
doing.  “I — well,  perhaps,  I had  some 
fighting  instinct  in  me.  At  any  rate  I 
volunteered,  and  had  influence  enough 


to  get  off  at  once.  Are  you  not  talking 
too  much,  Marshall?” 

Doctor  Marshall  smiled. 

“What  does  it  matter.  You  know  I 
am  dying;  and,  as  I said,  I wish  to  tell 
you  a strange  story.” 

“I  am  listening.” 

“I  suppose  you  never  knew  in  the  old 
days  that  I had  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking?” 

Guy  shook  his  head. 

“I  was,”  Doctor  Marshall  said.  “My 
sister,  Emily,  managed  that  I should  do 
ncr  work  when  my  spells  of  intemper- 
ance came  on — they  were  not  very  fre- 
quent on  the  whole.  When  your  uncle, 
Mr.  Norton,  was  ill  Emily  was  sum- 
moned home  by  our  mother’s  illness, 
and  I began  drinking.  You  remember 
how  your  uncle  died  rather  suddenly?” 
Guy  leaned  forward.  _ 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  impatiently.  “He 
had  been  improving.” 

“He  was  poisoned,”  Doctor  Marshall 
said.  Guy’s  face  showed  no  surprise. 
The  sick  man  repeated  his  words. 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on,”  the  listener  urged. 
“I  gave  the  wrong  medicine.” 

“Good  God !” 


“Yes,”  Doctor  Marshall  went  on,  “the 
shock  of  what  I had  done  sobered  me 
effectually,  and  I managed  that  there 
should  be  no  inquest,  no  inquiry.  Then 
I sold  the  practice.  I was  unhinged,  un- 
settled. I came  to  Africa.” 

Guy  sat  silent,  and  the  sick  man  con- 
tinued : 

“I  lacked  the  courage  to  confess  till 
now.  Father  Murphy  said  I should. 
Guy,  can  you  pardon  me?” 

“Pardon  you!  I can,  I can,”  Guy 
cried.  “And,  Marshall,  you  have  lifted 
a heavy  weight  off  my  mind.” 

“How?  Did  you  suspect  that  Mr. 
Norton  had  poisoned  himself?” 
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“No,  no.  Uncle  Stephen  would  never 
have  done  so.  Wait  a moment  until  I 
tell  you  my  story.” 

There  was  a silence  of  some  minutes, 
broken  by  Guy. 

“You  know  I was  considered  my 
uncle’s  heir,  though  Norton  Manor  is 
not  entailed.  We,  Uncle  Stephen  and 
I,  had  always  got  along  comfortably. 
He  was  a man  of  few  prejudices,  but 
the  few  were  strong;  and  the  strongest 
amongst  them  was  hatred  of  Catho- 
licity. Poor  old  man!  He  had  been* 
brought  up  in  a rigid  Calvinistic  school. 

I was  reading  for  the  bar  in  London 
when  I met  Anna  Selby.  Anna  was  a 
Catholic,  the  only  representative  of  a 
family  always  Catholic.  She  had  been 
left  poorly  provided  for,  and  was  a nurse 
in  a London  hospital.  I asked  her  to 
marry  me,  and  she  refused  to  be  my  wife 
because  I was  a Protestant.” 

“Yes?”  Doctor  Marshall  said,  as  Guy 
paused. 

“I  should  have  said  a nominal  Prot- 
estant,” Guy  corrected,  “for  even  then 
I had  no  belief  in  the  religion  I pro- 
fessed. To  please  Anna  I began  to  at- 
tend Catholic  services  at  Farm  Street 
and  the  Oratory,  and  before  very  long 
I was  an  honest  and  sincere  Catholic, 
and  Anna  my  promised  wife.  Soon  after 
I went  on  a fishing  tour  to  Norway  with 
a friend,  and  had  resolved  to  break  the 
news  of  my  change  of  faith  to  my  uncle 
on  my  return  to  England.  When  I did 
reach  England  I learned  of  his  serious 
illness.  I hastened  to  Norton  Manor  to 
find  that  Anna  Selby  was  in  charge  of 
the  sick  room,  and  that  Uncle  Stephen 
already  knew  I was  a Catholic.*” 

“I  remember  Nurse  Selby.  Did  she 
tell  him — your  uncle  I mean  ?” 

“No;  a cousin  of  mine  gave  the  in- 
formation. He  was  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
disinterested  in  so  doing.  My  uncle 
had  just  received  the  news  when  I 
reached  Norton  Manor  late  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  furious  and  wired  at  once 
to  his  solicitor  in  London  to  come  to 


him  and  bring  with  him  the  will  in 
which  Norton  Manor  was  bequeathed 
to  me.  The  lawyer  could  not  reach  the 
Manor  till  next  day,  and  before  the  next 
day  my  uncle  was  dead.” 

“Well  ?”  interrogatively. 

“I  must  have  been  mad,”  Guy  said 
slowly,  “but  I feared  that  Miss  Selby 
had  been  tempted — ” 

“What!”  Doctor  Marshall  ejaculated. 
“As  I say,  I must  have  been  mad/' 
Guy  said  more  firmly ; “I  thought  Miss 
Selby  had  poisoned  my  uncle.  She 
knew  of  his  intention  to  will  the  prop- 
erty to  my  cousin.” 

“Guy!” 

“Yes.  It  was  this  way.  I had  seen 
Anna  for  a few  minutes  that  night.  She 
was  always  quick-tempered  and  she  was 
very  indignant  over  the  action  my  uncle 
contemplated  taking.  I don’t  recollect 
what  she  actually  said.  I noticed  she 
had  a bottle  in  her  hand.  When  I en- 
tered my  uncle’s  room  next  morning  I 
saw  the  bottle  of  medicine  Anna  had 
carried.  I know  something  of  drugs 
and  recognized  the  presence  of  a power- 
ful poison.” 

“And  you  thought  Miss  Selby  admin- 
istered the  poison?”  Doctor  Marshall 
raised  himself  from  the  pillow  in  his 
excitement. 

“It  sounds  incredible,  but  I did,”  Guy 
answered.  “I  took  away  the  bottle  of 
medicine — ” 

“Ah ! I could  not  get  it.” 

“When  I next  saw  Anna  we  were  em- 
barrassed and  reticent.  She  broke  off 
our  engagement,  and  I offered  no  oppo- 
sition. What  an  utter  fool  I was!  I 
had  no  pleasure  in  my  inheritance.  I 
scarcely  ever  visited  the  place.  I was 
glad  to  get  out  here.  Oh,  Marshall, 
you  can’t  think  of  what  I have  suffered !” 
“Can’t  I?”  the  dying  man  smiled 
faintly.  “Oh,  yes,  I can.  But  did  Miss 
Selby  suspect  you  suspected  her?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I tried  not  to  show 
my  suspicion,  but  she  may  have  guessed. 
She  must  have." 
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“Poor  girl ! She  was  only  a girl  !” 

“Only  a girl  and  friendless.  I must 
find  her  out.  Three  years  have  gone 
by,”  Guy  groaned.  “Many  changes 
may  have  taken  place.  She  may  be 
married  or  dead.” 

“Oh,  no,  not  dead,”  Doctor  Marshall 
said.  “And  now,  Guy,  I must  get  this 
written  out  and  witnessed.  Oh,  no, 
there  need  be  no  publicity ; but  in  com- 
mon justice.  And,  dear  friend,  there 
isn’t  much  time.” 

Doctor  Marshall’s  confession  was  duly 
written  and  attested,  and  the  next  day 
the  sick  man  passed  calmly  away.  The 
excitement  had  told  badly  on  Guy  Nor- 
ton, and  when  the  relieving  army  en- 
tered Ladysmith  he  was  seriously  ill, 
and  babbled  deliriously  of  poisons  and 
nurses,  till  one  of  the  nurses  who  had 
entered  the  city  in  General  Buller’s 
army  closed  her  ears  against  his  fever- 
ish ramblings. 

This  nurse  was  repeating  her  Rosary 
half-aloud  one  evening  when  Guv 
opened  his  eyes  languidly.  The  fever 
had  passed  away,  and  he  gazed  at  the 
nurse  some  moments  in  surprise. 

“Anna,”  at  last  he  said,  “is  it  you?” 

“Yes,”  Anna  Selby  replied.  “Do  you 
want  anything,  a drink  or — ” 

“No,  no.”  Guy’s  tones  were  weak. 
“No,  I want  to  tell  you  I was  wrong. 
I thought  you  gave  Uncle  Stephen  the 
poison  that  killed  him.” 

The  nurse  glanced  round  hastily. 

“Oh,  hush,  hush!”  she  said  implor- 
ingly. 

“But  I must  tell  you.  It  was  the  doc- 
tor— Doctor  Marshall — by  mistake.” 


“Don’t  talk,  don’t — ” the  nurse  began.  • 
“But  I am  not  raving.  I was,  I sup- 
pose. They — Father  Murphy  and  the 
doctor — will  tell  you.  Poor  Marshall  was 
drunk  at  the  time.  He  died  here,  a 
Catholic,  and  told  all.” 

The  nurse  was  gazing  open-eyed  at 
her  charge. 

“Is  it  so,  Guy?  Is  it  really?  Or  are 
you  wandering  still?”  she  inquired. 

“It  is  so.  Ask—” 

# “Come,  come,  no  more  talking,  or  we 
shall  have  you  laid  up  again,  Norton. 
Drink  this,  like  a good  fellow,  and  go  to 
sleep.”  The  doctor  in  attendance  on 
the  hospital  had  come  round.  “No  more 
chat,  nurse.” 

Another  day  had  come  before  Guy 
again  saw  Nurse  Selby.  She  was  look- 
ing more  like  the  girl  he  had  wooed  in 
London  years  before;  and  she  smiled 
in  answer  to  his  greeting. 

“We  will  talk  of  this  wretched  matter 
once,  and  once  only,”  Anna  said,  taking 
a seat.  “Guy,  by  whom  did  you  think 
the  poison  was  administered  to  Mr. 
Norton  ?” 

“You,  Anna — God  forgive  me!” 

“And  I — I thought  it  was  you!  You 
had  been  in  the  sick  room  alone;  and 
you  took  away  the  medicine  bottle.  I 
don’t  know  how  I could  have  thought 
such  a thing,  but  I did.  I knew  Mr.  . 
Norton’s  lawyer  was  coming  to  make  a 
new  will.  You  told  me  so.” 

“What  a precious  pair  of  fools  we 
were  ! Anna,  I am  going  to  ask  you  one 
thing.  Will  you  marry  me  at  once?” 
Nurse  Selby  did  not  say  no. 


Ye,  Who  Labor 


By  Julia  Fitzgerald 


Oh,  ye,  who  stand  with  suppliant  hands, 
Tear-blinded  eyes  turned  to  the  sod, 
Upon  your  scarred,  worn,  suffering  palms 
The  great  world  marches  up  to  God. 
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By  0.  M.  O’REILLY 


nT  seems  an  almost  incredible 
thing  that  in  this  great  country 
so  many  of  Irish  birth,  or  de- 
scent, know  nothing  of  our  an- 
cient legends,  tales  and  beliefs  that  make 
up  the  science  of  folk-lore — “folk”  used 
not  in  the  modern  sense  of  “people,” 
but  in  the  old  sense,  meaning  “fairy.” 
This  fairy  or  folk-lore  of  Ireland  throws 
a light  on  the  character,  history  and  so- 
cial observances  of  the  people  such  as 
we  can  obtain  in  no  other  way  and  from 
no  other  source.  Its  study  appeals  to 
almost  every  phase  of  the  human  mind. 
To  many  its  interest  lies  in  the  story 
or  in  the  quaintness  or  charm  of  the  tell- 
ing, others  value  it  only  for  the  social  or 
antiquarian  data  which  they  can  gather 
from  it ; to  some  the  tales  are  of  value 
only  as  a standard  of  comparison  with 
the  stories  of  other  nations,  while  to  a 
great  number  its  interest  is  due  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  The  folk-lore  of  Ireland  can  and 
does  satisfy  all  these  demands,  for  cer- 
tainly the  stories  are  of  vast  interest,  and 
told  with  a picturesque  quaintness,  a 
childlike  wealth  of  descriptive  detail  that 
can  only  be  found  in  a country  where 
the  old  beliefs  have  never  died  out  and 
the  stories  are  living  realities ; this  de- 
tail adds,  too,  to  the  antiquarian  and  so- 
cial data,  for  it  gives  such  a realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  times, 
while  the  many  points  both  of  similarity 
and  contrast  lend  it  readily  as  a standard 
of  comparison. 

Our  folk-lore  belongs  to  the  great 
family  of  Aryan  tales  and  shows  much 
similarity  to  the  stories  of  Scotland, 
Hungary,  Russia  and  all  other  Celtic 
and  Slavonic  nations,  but  it  has  some 
very  distinctive  features  which  make  it 
stand  out  from  all  other  racial  traditions. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  is  the 


voluminous  and  accurate  detail  which 
almost  forces  your  belief.  Other  nations 
start  out  a story  by  telling  you,  “Once 
upon  a time  there  lived  a man  in  a far- 
away country,”  but  in  Ireland  the 
shanachie  will  begin  something  like  this  : 
“Xot  so  many  years  ago,  Paudeen 
O’Kelly,  who  had  a farm  near  Tuam,  in 
the  County  of  Galway,  was  going  to  the 
fair  of  Caliir  na  Mart  to  sell  a sturk  of 
an  ass.”  Now  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  foundation  of  truth  to 
a tale  when  you  are  told  every  single 
identifying  particular,  even  down  to  the 
particular  kind  of  an  ass  Paudeen 
wanted  to  sell,  and  I think  this  first  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Irish  tales  is,  to  a great 
extent,  the  cause  of  the  second — that 
this  belief  in  fairy,  or  folk,  tales  is  still 
very  general.  Other  nations  have  aban- 
doned their  ancient  faiths  before  the  on- 
coming tide  of  education  and  realism ; 
but  old  things  die  hard  in  Ireland,  and 
the  young  people  still  tell  the  stories,  ob- 
serve the  customs  and  will  say,  albeit 
half-shamefacedly,  “there  is  something 
in  it,”  while  the  older  people  will  openly 
profess  to  have  “seen  things”  or  else  that 
“it’s  true  as  you’re  there — sure,  So  and 
So  saw  it  his  own  self.”  Unfortunately, 
the  genuine  old  tales  are  dying  out,  or 
at  least  the  perfect  versions  of  them,  for 
the  best  shanachies,  or  story-tellers,  are 
those  who  speak  only  Irish,  and  the 
people  who  take  an  interest  in  this  study 
of  folk-lore  and  could  transcribe  and 
translate  the  tales  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  knowledge  of  Irish.  The 
story-tellers  who  u5e  English  as  their 
vehicle  of  thought  can  never  tell  the  tale 
in  all  its  beauty,  for  their  vocabulary  is 
very  limited,  and,  anyhow,  English  is  a 
bald  and  materialistic  language,  ill  suited 
for  the  translation  of  the  rich  imagery 
and  many  beauties  of  the  Gaelic  orig- 
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inals.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  tells  of  an  old 
man  he  knew  in  the  County  Mayo  who 
had  a magnificent  repertoire  of  stories 
in  Irish,  yet  hi&  children  could  under- 
stand him  very  imperfectly  and  his 
grandchildren . not  at  all ; so  had  Dr. 
Hyde  not  transcribed  the  tales  they 
would  have  been  gone  forever.  Many 
valuable  traditions  have  so  gone,  never 
to  return  “while  grass  grows  and  water 
runs.”  This  state  of  things  was  brought 
about  by  an  extraordinary  device.  The 
schoolmasters,  in  the  South  and  West 
especially,  used  to  tie  a bit  of  stick  to 
the  children’s  necks  when  they  were  go- 
ing home,  and  every  time  the  parents 
heard  them  speak  a word  of  Irish  they 
cut  a notch  in  the  stick;  next  day  the 
teacher  looked  at  the  record  and  gave 
the  child  a spanking  for  each  notch.  Is 
it  any  wonder  our  language  was  well- 
nigh  dead  and  gone  before  the  Gaelic 
League  came  to  the  rescue? 

In  all  our  tales  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  race  are  clearly  shown ; a 
mean,  close-fisted,  hard-hearted  man,  be 
he  never  so  prudent,  loses  his  money 
and  comes  to  grief,  generally,  as  a 
crowning  woe,  being  made  a laughing 
stock  to  the  neighbors — for  ridicule  is 
the  bitterest  thing  you  can  offer  an 
Irishman.  The  open-handed,  generous 
fellow,  however,  though  he  is  the  veriest 
omadhaun,  gets  wealth  and  health  and 
happiness.  So,  too,  you  will  find  in  all 
the  stories  records  of  the  fatalism  and 
animism  of  the  nation.  The  fatalism 
is  now  shown  in  the  phlegmatic 
stoicism  with  which  misfortune  is  met. 
When  crops  fail  and  sickness  and  death 
follow  on  the  heels  of  want,  the  genuine 
Irishman,  instead  of  repining,  says  sim- 
ply: “Sure,  it  was  to  be,”  or  “Welcome 
be  the  will  of  God.”  The  animism, 
the  sense  of  a common  life,  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  kindliness  and  good  fel- 
lowship for  which  we  as  a nation  are 
famous.  I once  heard  an  old  man  say : 
“Don’t  walk  on  the  weeshie  posy;  sure 
it’s  a short  life  the  creature  has!”  His 


care  for  the  daisy  is  not  a common 
phase,  but  it  is  a natural  outcome  of  the 
national  animism. 

The  fairy  tales  or,  rather,  folk  tales, 
treat  of  several  different  classes  of  super- 
natural beings:  first,  the  hero  tales  or 
sagas;  then  the  fairy-stories,  telling  of 
the  “good  people”  themselves,  the  ban- 
shee, the  pooka,  the  leprecaun,  the 
cluricaun,  the  dullaghan,  and  the  hags, 
or  witches.  The  hero  tales  are  all  tragic* 
absolute,  unrelieved,  inevitable,  gloom. 
For  example,  the  stories  of  the  fratri- 
cidal conflict  between  Chuchullan  and 
Ferdiad ; the  unhappy  love  of  Diarmuid 
and  Grania  or  the  fate  of  the  sons  of 
Uisnach — all  show  the  same  sombreness 
unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  humor;  but 
the  older  fairy  tales  are  all  light  and 
more  or  less  funny.  The  later  stories, 
however,  have  often  a sad  trend,  as  when 
some  fair  maiden  meets  the  “love 
talker”  and  lingers  near  the  rath  with 
him,  knowing  that  in  one  short  year 
she  will  fade  away  and  die,  or  else  a 
child,  a blooming,  healthy,  human  babe, 
is  stolen  from  the  poor  mother  and  a 
wizened-up  little  scarecrow  of  an  ail- 
ing fairy  child  is  put  in  its  place.  One 
of  the  old  tales  that  has  always  amused 
me  is  the  legend  of  the  nine  daughters 
of  Manannan  MacLir.  These  daughters 
had  each  care  of  a district,  in  seven  of 
which  there  was  a lake  apiece ; the 
eighth  had  two  lakes  and  the  ninth  was 
destitute  of  water.  The  sister  who  had 
this  dry  district  was  envious  and  started 
planning  and  scheming  how  she  could 
appropriate  that  extra  lake  in  her  sis- 
ter’s territory.  At  last  she  thought  of 
a plan  and  went  to  her  sister.  “Will 
you,”  she  said, . “lend  me  one  of  your 
lakes  till  Monday?”  “Your’re  welcome,” 
answered  the  luckless  owner,  forgetting 
that  in  Irish,  the  language  in  which  they 
spoke,  the  word  for  Monday,  “luan,” 
meant  also  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Off  went  the  borrower  with  the 
lovely  sheet  of  water,  which  we 
know  as  Lough  Foyle,  tucked  away 
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in  the  corner  of  her  cloak.  So  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment  comes  there  will 
be  a barren,  hollow  spot  in  Connacht,  a 
memorial  of  our  first  recorded  pun. 

If  you  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  in  the  West  or  South  of  Ireland, 
in  the  country  parts  where  the  people 
are  unspoiled  by  English  civilization(?), 
you  hear  these  stories  from  your  infancy 
and  have  grown  into  the  atmosphere  so 
that  it  is  second  nature,  and  the  quaint- 
ness and  charm  will  probably  never 
strike  your  mind ; but  if  you  only  go  to 
live  in  these  places  after  your  ideas  have 
matured  in  the  North  or  East,  you  will 
become  conscious  of  a revelation — a 
revelation  of  poetry,  beauty’  charm  and 
originality  that  will  steal  away  vour  cool- 
headed  reason  and  leave  you  under  a 
spell,  as  though  you,  too,  had  listened 
to  the  fairy  music  or  harkened  to  the 
“love  talker's”  tale.  You  will  begin  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  sitting  by  the  side 
of  a rath  or  under  a white-thorn  bush, 
still  less  of  putting  your  foot  inside  the 
circular  green  places  in  the  meadows 
where  the  fairies  dance,  for,  you  think, 
there  may  be  something  in  the  idea  that 
you  may  fall  under  the  “good  people's” 
power.  For  that  reason,  too,  you  will 
think  twice  of  giving  away  fire  on  a 
May-day,  even  of  letting  a neighbor 
light  his  pipe  with  a sod  from  the  hearth. 
How  can  you  be  sure  it's  himself 
that's  in  it?  It  may  be  a fairy  in  his 
form,  and  then  where  will  you  be? 

I've  spent  some  years  in  the  County 
Galway  and  have  fallen  under  the  fairy 
spell.  You  just  breathe  it  in  with  the 
fresh,  strong  air.  My  joy  was  to  listen 
to  an  old  lady  telling  of  the  marvellous 
things  she  knew.  When  she  was  a child 
they  had  a man  employed  about  the 
horses  who  had  spent  ten  years  of  his 
boyhood  with  “themselves”  in  a rath 
near  Athenry,  and  though  he  had  es- 
caped through  the  wisdom  of  a friend — 
who  had  broken  the  charm  with  a black- 
handled  knife  and  a hazel  switch — still 
every  now  and  again  at  certain  periods 


he  had  to  go  back  again  to  play  the  fid- 
dle for  their  dances.  On  these  occasions 
he  went  out  before  the  house  and 
whistled  three  times ; immediately  a 
weeshie  white  horse  appeared,  he  him- 
self dwindled  to  a size  to  match  the 
steed,  mounted  his  back  and  away  with 
him  off  to  all  parts  of  the  country  wher- 
ever his  musical  services  were  wanted, 
sometimes  even  across  the  sea  to  Wales. 
And  as  positive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  she  told  me  he  would  show  her 
bruises  on  his  limbs  where  the  fairies 
had  pinched  him  black  and  blue  in  pun- 
ishment for  leaving  them.  An  old  man, 
a building  contractor,  told  me  he  had 
twice  seen  the  fairies:  once  on  the  way 
from  Spiddal  to  Galway,  the  other  time 
in  Dominick  Street,  just  at  the  bridge 
over  the  canal.  The  first  time  he  was 
sitting  on  a wall  having  a smoke  just 
above  Barna  when  he  heard  some  one 
laughing.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
road  and  over  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
but  not  a sign  could  he  see,  while  all  the 
time  the  laughing  went  on,  as  if  some 
one  was  “putting  a laugh  on  him.”  At 
last  he  got  up  and  jumped  over  the  wall, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  done  it  than  a 
weeshie  little  man,  not  the  height  of  his 
knee,  ran  laughing  out  from  under  a big 
bracken  fern  and  away  across  the 
field  like  a gust  of  wind.  On  the  next 
occasion  my  friend  Tim  had  spent  a part 
of  the  evening  in  a bar-parlor  telling 
stories  and  smoking,  so  perhaps  there 
were  “spirits”  in  his  brain  in  more  senses 
than  one;  but  anyhow,  as  he  came  to 
the  bridge,  he  saw  a little,  tiny  woman 
dressed  in  a red  petticoat  and  a check 
apron  “not  as  big  as  your  two  hands,” 
and  “she  sobbin'  an'  cryin'  as  though  her 
heart  'id  break.”  She  looked  at  him 
most  pitifully  and  went  past  like  a 
“streak  o'  ligth'nin',  an'  as  sure  as  yer 
there,  there  was  sorra'  before”  him,  for 
his  baby  daughter  died  that  night. 

It  is  a deeply  rooted  belief  that  “them- 
selves”— for  it  is  not  lucky  to  speak  of 
fairies — are  terribly  anxious  to  obtain* 
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possession  of  human  beings,  especially 
those  that  are  loved  and  admired ; so 
when  praising  a child  you  should  be 
always  sure  to  add:  “God  bless  it,”  so 
as  to  destroy  the  fairies,  power,  else  the 
beautiful  baby  may  be  stolen  away  and 
a wizened-up,  puny  changeling  left  in 
its  place.  The  fairy  child  cries  all  the 
time;  but  if  you  once  get  it  to  laugh, 
the  spell  is  broken  and  your  own  babe 
comes  back  again.  A gardener  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  refused  to  get  any  med- 
ical advice  or  do  anything  for  his  only 
son,  to  whom  he  was  absolutely  devoted, 
because,  the  child  having  gone  into  de- 
cline, he  believed  it  was  a fairy  boy  and 
the  sooner  it  died  the  sooner  he  would 
get  back  his  own  beautiful  son ; yet  this 
man  was  fairly  well  educated,  a splen- 
did practical  gardener  and  a fine  botan- 
ist, up  to-date  in  everything  except  his 
belief  in  fairies. 

The  banshee  is  generally  alluded  to 
as  “herself,”  and  is  a strange  kind  of 
fairy  of  quite  a different  disposition  to 
all  the  others.  She  never  joins  in  their 
gambols,  tricks  or  dances,  but  is  a sol- 
itary, melancholy  figure  that  comes  to 
warn  those  of  purely  Irish  blood  when 
death  or  heavy  trouble  is  coming  to 
them.  The  belief  in  her  existence  is 
almost  universal,  even  amongst  edu- 
cated people  who  are  utterly  sceptical 
about  every  other  kind  of  fairy,  and, 
indeed,  these  tales  of  death-warnings  are 
so  well  authenticated  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  probably  they  are  mere  coinci- 
dents of  purely  natural  origin.  One 
woman  I knew  in  a town  in  the  West,  a 
teacher  in  an  academy,  was  awakened 
one  night  to  see  a figure  standing  under 
her  window  keening  and  wringing  her 
hands.  She  stood  petrified  with  fright 
while  the  figure  faded  away,  the  heart- 
broken wail  still  lingering  in  the  air.  At 
the  same  moment  a cold  blast  of  wind 
rushed  through  the  room ; for  a second 
she  saw  her  father  looking  at  her  with 
longing  and  sorrow,  and  she  fell  fainting 
to  the  ground.  A friend,  hearing  the 


fall,  came  into  the  room  and  heard  the 
story.  Next  morning  a telegram  came 
bringing  news  that  her  father  had  died 
suddenly  in  Dublin  at  the  very  hour  she 
had  heard  the  strange  keening  in  the 
West. 

A “fetch”  is  the  image  of  a living  per- 
son seen  by  some  one  at  a distance. 
Many  of  the  old  people  in  Ireland  are 
endowed  with  this  power  or  “second 
sight.”  The  old  nurse  who  cared  for 
all  of  us,  living  with  my  mother  for  over 
forty  years,  had  this  peculiarity,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  true  to  say  she 
was,  as  she  used  to  call  herself,  “a  ter- 
rible sharp  dreamer.”  Certainly  noth- 
ing of  any  importance  ever  happened  to 
any  of  us  that  Jane  did  not  see  it  in 
sleep. 

A pooka  is  a jolly,  mischievous 
kind  of  a fairy  who  loves  to  play  prac- 
tical jokes  and  scare  people.  He  is 
given  to  taking  all  kinds  of  queer  forms 
and  shapes.  Sometimes  he  appears  like 
a horse  that  runs  between  your  legs  and 
carries  you  off  on  a mad  ride  over  moun- 
tain and  bog  all  the  night  through,  leav- 
ing you  half-dead  on  the  hillside  miles 
away  from  your  home ; another  time  he 
will  come  like  a big  fleece  of  wool,  roll- 
ing down  the  hillside,  frightening  and 
half-smothering  any  unlucky  traveller 
he  comes  across.  He  it  is  who  carries 
the  light  over  the  bog,  jumping  and  run- 
ning from  place  to  place,  bewildering 
and  misleading  any  poor  belated  reveller 
who  tries  to  follow  him.  The  pooka  is, 
indeed,  a dreadfully  mischievous  fellow, 
never  known  to  do  good  like  the  other 
fairies,  but  always  up  to  pranks,  trying 
to  mislead  the  simple  and  unwary. 
When  I was  a child  I firmly  believed 
that  the  pooka  took  possession  of  all  the 
blackberries  on  Michaelmas  Day,  blow- 
ing on  them,  so  that  if  you  pulled  one 
after  that  day  you  would  find  it  full  of 
little  white  worms.  Witches  were  not 
known  in  Ireland  till  after  the  English 
invasion,  but  there  were  three  malig- 
nant old  fairy  women  on  the  same  order 
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who  were  known  as  the  “three  hags.” 
One  of  these,  “Murna,”  lived  in  a con- 
ical hill  with  an  enormous  rock  on  top, 
at  a place  called  after  her“Carrigmurna,” 
County  Waterford.  This  name  has  become 
corrupted  to  Carrigmona  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  the  owners  were  ignorant  of  the 
original  meaning,  “Murna's  rock.” 
When  there  is  a high  wind  there  is  a 
queer  buzzing  sound  heard  from  this  hill 
and  the  people,  even  to  the  present  day, 
sav : “Do  you  hear  Murna's  spinning 
wheel?” 

The  leprechaun  is  a jolly  little  fairy, 
but  he  is  not  of  a sociable  disposition ; 
he  is  always  found  alone  in  some  solitary 
place  sitting  on  a little  three-legged 
stool,  making  the  fairies'  “brogues,”  for 
he  is  the  good  people’s  shoemaker.  He 
is  a terrible  dandy,  dressed  in  a red 
swallow-tailed  coat  with  gold  embroid- 
ered vest,  green  knee-breeches  and  a 
tall  hat.  It’s  no  wonder  he  can  dress 
well,  for  he  knows  all  about  the  treas- 
ures hidden  in  the  earth.  If  any  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a leprachaun,  he 
is  bound  to  ransom  himself  with  a crock 
of  gold ; but  if  the  captor  even  for  one 
second  takes  his  eyes  off  the  little  elf, 
off  he  goes,  never  to  be  caught  again. 
There  are  a lot  of  amusing  stories  told 
of  the  various  tricks  he  resorts  to  in 
order  to  escape,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  note  the  simplicity  with  which  he  is 
believed  when  he  cries  out:  “Oh,  look, 
there  behind  you !”  and  then  slips  off, 
while  the  poor  deluded  treasure-seeker 
is  left  bemoaning  his  stupidity. 

The  dullaghan  is  a gentleman  who 
has  a disconcerting  habit  of  not  wearing 
his  head  on  his  shoulders ; it  is  'always 
either  under  his  arm  or  not  visible  at  all. 
He  seems  admirably  suited  to  his  prin- 
cipal object  in  life — scaring  people. 

All  the  fairies  seem  to  have  one  char- 
acteristic in  common,  their  hatred  of 
stingy  people,  and  there  are  numberless 
stories  to  prove  it. 

It  is  a universal  superstition  that 
death  or  misfortune  follows  when 


the  dogs  howl,  but  it  is  not  a 
peculiarly  Irish  belief ; Egypt,  Rome 
and  Greece  shared  it,  while  the  Jews 
have  a special  saying  in  reference 
to  it : “When  the  Angel  of  Death  enters 
a city,  the  dogs  do  howl.”  Cats  are  always 
rather  mysterious  beings  and  are  gener- 
ally malignant  and  evilly  disposed  ; still, 
if  a black  cat  strays  into  a house  and 
uninvited  makes  its  home  there,  the 
dwellers  under  that  roof  will  have  un- 
told good  luck.  If  the  fairies  have 
power  in  a house,  or  have  stolen  any 
one  of  the  family,  the  spell  can  be  broken 
by  burning  three  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a 
completely  black  cat;  but  if  there  is  a 
single  white  or  colored  hair  in  her  entire 
coat  the  charm  will  be  useless.  Haw- 
thorn should  never  be  brought  into  a 
house  because  it  is  sacred  to  the  fairies 
and  it  gives  them  power  over  the  house- 
hold. This  belief  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
carry  hawthorn  home  is  very  general 
even  in  the  most  Anglicised  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  has  a very  good  ground,  for 
the  tiny  seeds,  loosening  and  blowing 
round  the  house,  get  into  the  nose  and 
throat  and  cause  a very  painful  and 
irritating  catarrh. 

The  fairies  are  also  said  to  be  great  . 
lovers  of  cleanliness,  so  they  surely  pun- 
ish all  those  who  keep  their  houses  dirty. 
If  dirty  water  is  left  lying  around,  they 
gain  complete  power  over  whoever  left 
it  there ; but  any  one  who  leaves  a pail 
of  clean,  fresh  water  standing  each  night 
on  the  hearth  for  their  use  will  become 
their  friend  and  will  have  good  luck 
with  the  crops  and  dairy  and  be  success- 
ful in  love.  These  good  people  are  very 
fond  of  wine,  either  imported  or  the  na- 
tive “poteen,”  and  pay  well  for  any  that 
is  given  to  them. 

Some  people  hold  that  the  fairies  are 
the  fallen  angels.  They  say  that  when 
the  rebellious  angels  were  cast  out  of 
heaven  some  fell  on  earth,  some  on 
water,  and  some  into  hell ; the  first  are 
the  earth  fairies,  who  live  in  the  raths 


and  are  both  good  and  beautiful;  the 
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second  are  the  mermaids,  while  the 
third  are  wicked  and  badly  disposed  and 
they  teach  the  witches  all  their  diabol- 
ical arts.  The  earth  fairies  love  to  wed 
with  mortals  and  the  children  of  these 
marriages  are  generally  sad,  dreamy  and 
unpractical  poets,  musicians  and  artists. 
If  any  mortal  hears  the  fairy  music,  he 
loses  his  memory  and  hears  only  the 
sound  of  the  fairy  harp  forever  in  his 
ears ; music  so  beautiful  that  “wounded 
men,  hearing  it,  are  soothed,  and  sleep, 
and  women  in  labor  forget  their  pains 
if  the  spell  is  broken  and  they  are  re- 
called to  the  sounds  of  earth  they  pine 
away  and  die. 

To  disturb  a fairy  rath  is  the 
most  dreadfully  unlucky  thing  any  one 
can  do  ; it’s  simply  asking  for  trouble. 
An  Englishman  named  Johnston  came 
over  to  County  Antrim  and  took  a fine 
farm.  In  one  of  the  fields  was  a fairy 
rath,  and  when  the  first  hay  was  being 
mowed,  old  Johnston  declared  that  he’d 
have  the  rath  levelled  before  he  sowed 
next  year’s  crop,  for  he  lost  a bit  by  the 
machine  having  to  go  round  the  mound. 
All  the  neighbors  told  him  what  a fool 
he  would  be  making  of  himself  if  he  did 
. and  begged  him  not  to  bring  misfortune 
on  him  for  an  armful  of  hay ; but  he  was 
an  obstinate  man,  set  in  his  own  way, 
and  so  he  ordered  the  men  to  dig  up  the 
rath  and  put  it  level  with  the  ground. 
Not  one  would  do  it  for  him,  so  he  and 
his  son  started  to  do  the  job  themselves. 
That  night  a cow  died,  the  best  milker 
they  had.  You  would  think  that  would 
be  a warning,  but  no!  on  they  went 
and  the  third  day  the  son  dropped  dead 
at  the  work.  Then  they  stopped  when 
it  was  too  late  and  tried  to  patch  up  the 
damage  that  was  done,  but  ill  luck  fol- 
lowed him  and  he  had  to  sell  out  and 
leave  the  place.  There  is  no  end  to 
stories  like  that  in  every  county  and, 
coincidence  or  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  every  case  that  a rath  has  been 
touched  or  explored,  trouble,  death  and 
sickness  have  certainly  followed. 


Most  of  the  customs  which  are  most 
deeply  rooted  and  are  most  generally  ob- 
served are  relics  of  pagan  days.  The 
fires  on  May-day  and  St.  John’s  Eve  are 
probably  derived  from  the  Druidical 
fires  lit  in  honor  of  the  sun-god ; one  at 
Beltaine,  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  other 
at  Samhain,  the  festival  of  his  passing. 
There  are  many  strange  customs  con- 
nected with  the  modern  fires,  but  most 
of  them  are  dying  out  now  except  in 
the  remote  country  districts.  For  days 
before  the  festival  all  the  boys  and  girls 
gather  after  the  day’s  work  to  build  up 
the  bonfire  of  wood,  turf  and  bog  deal 
kindling ; it  is  built  up  into  two  oblong 
piles  about  six  feet  apart,  each  about 
five  feet  high  and  three  broad  and  four 
or  five  long.  When  the  great  day  ar- 
rives, cans  of  kerosene  and  pitch  are 
poured  over  the  stacks,  so  that  the 
kindling  and  fuel  are  well  soaked  and 
ready  to  break  into  a blaze  when  the 
light  is  applied  at  sundown.  Round  the 
fires  the  young  people  dance  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  fiddle  or  the  pipes  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat  is  lessened,  then 
all  the  neighbors’  cattle  are  driven  be- 
tween the  two  fires  to  keep  them  from 
sickness  during  the  year  and  to  make 
the  cows  give  plenty  of  milk.  When  the 
fires  are  burned  down  quite  low,  the 
boys  and  girls  take  hands  and  jump  to- 
gether over  the  dying  embers,  so  as  to 
have  happiness  in  love.  Lastly,  every 
one  snatches  a burning  brand  aitd  races 
home,  for  good  luck  of  every  kind  5s 
assured  to  whoever  brings  the  light  into 
the  home  before  the  sacred  bonfire  on 
the  hill  has  quite  died  out.  Fire  is 
always  a gdod  thing  and  has  a great 
many  uses  unknown  to  other  people; 
for  example,  if  the  butter  is  not  coming 
well,  all  you  need  do  is  put  a piece  of 
glowing  turf  under  the  churn  and  two 
sticks  crossed,  and  the  fairies  can’t  keep 
on  stealing  the  butter  off  the  dash. 

Of  the  holy  wells  scattered  over  the 
country  each  has  its  own  special 


customs  and  legends.  At  all  of  them 
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the  stranger  is  struck  by  the  quantities 
of  rags,  pins,  bits  of  stick,  pieces  of  pa- 
per, etc.,  hanging  on  the  hawthorn  or 
blackthorn  bush  that  almost  invariably 
overshadows  the  water ; they  have  been 
left  as  relics  of  the  sickness  or  trouble 
that  the  devout  pilgrim  hopes  to  have 
left  behind.  It  is  customary  at  most 
of  the  wells  to  say  certain  prayers,  go- 
ing round  the  well  from  left  to  right  on 
your  knees ; then  when  the  “rounds”  are 
completed,  you  tear  off  a piece  of  a gar- 
ment, take  out  a pin,  or  get  a piece  of 
paper  with  your  writing  on  it,  leaving 
the  offering  near  the  well  with  these 
words : “In  the  name  of  God  I leave  my 
share  of  sickness  (or  trouble)  on  you,” 
and  whatever  illness  you  are  suffering 
from  will  pass  away  as  the  offering  rots 
in  the  rain  and  wind. 

I once  made  a station  at  St.  Luke’s 
Well  in  the  County  Waterford.  A 
boy  who  was  sitting  near  told  me  how 
the  “rounds”  were  to  be  performed,  and 
added  that  “Ye’ll  never  know  a taste  o’ 
rheumatism  if  ye  do  it.”  So,  accord- 
ingly, I went  the  “rounds,”  with,  I am 
afraid,  but  little  faith  in  their  medicinal 
value.  First,  I stood  at  the  head  of  the 
well,  which  was  an  oblong  piece  of 
water  about  four  feet  by  three,  saying 
five  “Our  Fathers”  and  five  “Hail 
Marys”  with  extended  arms ; then, 
kneeling,  I took  three  sips  of  water  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity;  after  this,  still  on  mv 
knees,  I went  down  the  left  side  to  the 
bottom,  where  I repeated  the  prayers 
and  took  three  more  sips,  then  up  the 
right  side  to  the  top  again,  where,  still 
kneeling,  I said  the  Creed  and  an  act  of 
contrition,  winding  up  the  whole  with 
three  more  sips  and  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
It  was  a slow  and  rather  painful  process, 
wriggling  round  on  your  knees  on  the 
hard,  rocky  soil  in  the  baking  sun,  but 
there  was  a devotional  charm  in  the 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  simple, 
pious  souls  who  for  centuries  had  gone 
the  same  “rounds,”  saying  the  same 


prayers  with  the  same  faith,  preserving 
the  tradition  through  centuries  of  per- 
secution. I have  often  wondered  how 
that  particular  well  came  to  be  called 
“St.  Luke’s”  and  what  connection  there 
was  between  the  “beloved  physician” 
and  that  spring  on  the  lonely  country- 
side in  Waterford.  I suppose  it  was  just 
its  healing  power  that  gave  the  name, 
but  there  is  no  legend  or  tradition  about 
it  that  I could  ever  find. 

In  some  of  the  wells  there  is  a magic 
trout;  if  you  catch  and  eat  it  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  all  that  the  birds 
and  the  beasts  are  saying.  The  water 
from  these  wells  will  never  boil,  no,  not 
if  you  were  to  keep  it  on  the  fire  from 
this  till  Doomsday,  so  when  the  kettle 
is  long  a boiling  the  people  say  “There 
must  be  a trout  in  the  water.”  Lady 
Wilde,  “Speranza”  of  the  “Nation,” 
writing  of  superstitions  and  charms, 
says  that  the  power  of  a holy  well  is 
destroyed  if  a murderer  or  a thief  should 
drink  from  it ; but  if  that  ever  was  the 
belief  it  seems  to  be  gone,  for  I have 
asked  several  old  people  through  the 
country  and  they  never  heard  of  it.  The 
holy  well  at  Ardmore,  St.  Declan’s,  was 
a place  of  great  reputation  long  ago. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  come  to  the  “pattern”  or  “sta- 
tion” held  annually  on  the  saint’s  feast. 
Such  crowds  gathered  that  abuses  crept 
in,  and  instead  of  a religious  festival  it 
became  a scene  of  rioting,  drunkeness 
and  gambling.  Consequently,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  bishop  forbade 
the  gathering  to  take  place.  Of  late 
years  the  station  has  revived  and  great 
numbers  gather  in  the  old  spirit  of  piety. 
There  are  charms  to  heal  every  ill  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  if  you  only  know 
them,  and  there  are  apparently  harmless 
actions  that  will  bring  you  no  end  of 
trouble  and  misfortune  unless  you  are 
wise  enough  to  avoid  them.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  what  you  may  safely  do  in 
one  province  may  be  absolutely  fatal  in 
another;  for  example,  in  some  parts  of 
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the  South  should  a priest  go  out  in  a 
fishing  boat,  the  men  know  that,  ten 
chances  to  one,  there  will  be  no  catch 
that  day,  and  they  are  lucky  if  they 
themselves  are  not  drowned  or  injured, 
while  in  the  West  the  presence  of  a 
priest  brings  the  height  of  good  luck. 
In  Claddach,  to  have  a photograph  or 
sketch  made  of  a boat  means  dire  mis- 
fortune to  come,  while  in  Youghal  it  is  a 
perfectly  indifferent  action.  No  matter 
where  you  are,  it  is  unlucky  to  meet  a 
red-haired  woman.  When  you  are  start- 
ing on  any  important  mission  you  might 
as  well  turn  back,  for  you  will  meet 
nothing  but  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment; if,  however,  you  were  by  chance 
to  find  a piece  of  rusty  iron  you  can  go 
on,  for  no  bad  luck  can  touch  you  with 
that  talisman  in  your  pocket.  To  see 
the  new  moon  over  your  left  shoulder, 
or  through  glass,  foretells  a month  of 
misery;  so,  evidently,  people  who  wear 
glasses  should  keep  their  eyes  modestly 
on  the  ground  when  the  new  moon  is  in 
the  heavens.  It  is  unlucky  to  see  any- 
thing for  the  first  time  over  the  left 
shoulder,  so  it's  best  to  cultivate  a habit 
of  looking  ahead,  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

But  there  are  innumerable  things  to  be 
done  or  left  undone,  especially  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  almost  every  county 
in  the  “Isle  of  Destiny”  has  its  own 


opinions  on  the  subject.  I have  never 
come  across  any  one  who  believes  in 
Hy  Brassil,  the  Isle  of  the  Blest,  or 
Tir-na-nog,the  Land  of  the  Ever  Young, 
but  I have  been  told  it  is  still  seen  by 
the  people  of  Tory  Island,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  part  of  Ireland  that  still 
has  its  own  king.  Claddach,  County  Gal- 
way, had  an  hereditary  king  up  to  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  but  the  last  of  the 
race  died  in  the  poorhouse  and  none 
other  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

There  is  hardly  a spot  in  all  Ireland 
which  has  not  some  quaint  custom  or 
poetic  belief  still  lingering  amongst  the 
people,  but  you  must  stalk  the  story  like 
some  timid  game.  First,  you  must  make 
friends  with  the  story-teller,  sit  and  chat 
with  him  or  her,  as  the  <^ase  may  be, 
then  perhaps  drift  into  telling  a story 
yourself.  Probably  that  will  start  your 
game,  but  don’t  interrupt  or  ask  ques- 
tions ; just  listen  appreciatively,  then 
say  crsually,  as  if  it  had  just  occurred 
to  you.  “I’d  like  to  have  that  on  paper,” 
and  if  the  fates  are  propitious  the  shan- 
achie  will  offer  to  tell  it  to  you  again. 
Out  comes  your  note-book  and  pencil, 
and  there  you  are ! Probably  you  will 
have  to  call  six  or  seven  times  before 
you  get  your  first  story,  but  after  the 
ice  is  broken  you  will  get  many,  and 
you’ll  find  the  reward  well  worth  the 
labor. 


Courage 

By  Edwin  Carlile  Litsey 

There  is  the  courage  of  the  battlefield, 

When  blades  are  bare,  and  bullets  buzz  like  bees ; 
There  is  the  courage  of  the  daily  life, 

Which  bears,  complains  not ; but  high  over  these 
Shines  that  rare  courage,  God-like,  noble,  strong, 
Which  makes  our  lips  to  say,  “Yes,  I was  wrong!’’ 
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Nike  Apteros 


By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


IVE  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Prince  Peaceful,  Cimon,  the 
great  Athenian  general  — or 
was  it  his  rival,  Pericles  ?-r-ded- 
icated  a monument  to  the  goddess  of 
Victory  under  a new  title — that  of  Nike 
Apteros.  Graceful  as  the  Parthenon  and 
more  exquisitely  decorated,  its  shining 
pillars  displayed  their  Ionic  perfection 
on  the  fairest  point  of  the  Acropolis, 

“Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a city  stands 
Built  nobly;  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece.” 

These  dwellers  by  the  Aegean  believed 
that  Hellas  had  vindicated  her  out- 
raged liberty  forever.  How  could  they 
know  that  in  rearing  their  wee  white 
wonder  they  were  unconsciously  exe- 
cuting one  of  Fate’s  crudest  satires! 
This  delicate  little  temple  of  triumph 
was  surmounted  by  a masterpiece  of 
Hellenic  sculpture,  a statue  of  Victory 
without  wings.  She  had  come  to  abide 
in  Attica  for  all  time  ! Let  other  nations 
admit,  if  they  would,  that  their  successes 
were  fleeting,  time-tinctured  things. 
Not  so  the  subjects  of  Pallas  Athena. 
Dominant  Wisdom  would  scorn  any  but 
permanent  Victory : by  the  side  of  blue- 
eyed Athene  must  be  found  a Nike 
Apteros. 

Two  hundred  years  passed.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  Greece  many  lessons. 
She  was  about  to  build  another  shrine 
to  the  fickle  goddess — this  time  at  Sam- 
othrace.  And  this  time  the  Victory 
was  to  be  winged.  A day  came  when 
the  brutal  Turk,  master  of  abject 
Greece,  dashed  down  and  shattered  to 
atoms  the  beautiful  Nike  Apteros, 
though  he  spared  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  her  temples.  A day  came  when  the 


Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace  spread 
her  obedient  pinions  and  betook  herself 
to  the  Louvre,  where  in  headless  and 
armless  majesty  she  poses,  pitifully  for 
chance  passers.  A world  of  sad  alle- 
gory hides  in  these  simple  historic  facts. 

But  while  man  forever  fails,  his  very 
defeats  point  forward  to  some  great 
final  triumph,  to  some  abiding  victory, 
to  some  God-given  Nike  Apteros,  time- 
less and  changeless  and  perennially  ours. 
The  Rosa  Mystica  of  the  Litany  is  our 
true  Victory,  the  solitary  boast  of  our 
tainted  nature.  She  was  a Victory  be- 
fore the  earth  was  built,  for,  existing  in 
the  Immutable  Mind,  “she  came  forth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,  the 
first-born  of  all  creatures”  (Ecclesiasti- 
cus  xxiv,  5) ; “she  is  glorious  and  never 
fadeth  away,  and  is  easily  found  by 
them  that  seek  her”  (Wisdom  vi,  13). 
With  the  intrusion  of  evil,  the  one  cen- 
tral inexplicable  darkness  at  the  core  of 
creation,  came,  in  the  changeless  de- 
crees, God’s  plan  for  vanquishing  evil. 
The  serpent’s  head,  by  these  decrees, 
was  to  be  crushed  under  the  light 
weight  of  a woman’s  foot.  When  the 
time-cycle  was  complete,  when  the  reign 
of  Prince  Peaceful  was  about  to  be  in- 
augurated, then  the  true  Nike  Apteros 
came  to  dwell  with  us  upon  our  sin- 
weary  planet  and  to  sustain  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  through  endless 
years  with  the  vision  of  a victory  that 
endures.  As  an  abiding  Victory  she 
triumphs  with  us  and  for  us,  leading  us 
onward  and  upward  through  all  the 
mazy  labyrinths  of  our  immortalities. 
She  conquers  in  every  prayer  that  is 
granted,  in  every  heart  that  is  purified, 
in  every  hope  that  is  restored.  In  the 
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dark  Grotto  of  Massabielle  as  in  the 
glare  of  our  great  cities,  she  remains 
forever,  God’s  Victory,  wingless  and 
veiled. 

But  not  to  a famous  general,  not  even 
to  a philosopher  statesman,  was  com- 
mitted the  building  of  the  shrine  to  the 
Christian  Nike.  The  choice  fell  upon  a 


parishioners  at  Lourdes.  Even  those 
who  were  not  of  the  fold  admired  the 
simple-hearted  old  man  and  wondered 
whether  all  those  Romish  priests  were 
like  him.  And  so,  fearing  the  calm, 
stern  eyes,  but  trusting  the  kindly  heart, 
Bernadette,  accompanied  by  her  aunt, 
presented  herself  before  M.  Peyramale. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LOURDES 


little  peasant  maiden,  a brown-eyed 
dreamer  in  the  Pyrenean  highlands.  “I 
desire  that  processions  of"  the  faithful 
be  made  fo  this  grotto,”  the  lady  had 
said  to  Bernadette.  “Go  tell  the  priests 
that  I wish  them  to  build  me  a chapel 
here.” 

The  child  went  straight  to  the  Cure 
with  the  message.  M.  Peyramale  was  a 
stern  man,  brusque  in  speech  and  man- 
ner. But  he  was  loved  by  all,  for  back 
of  this  austere  severity  lay  hidden  a 
warm  heart  and  a genial,  sympathetic 
soul.  The  Cure  was  a man  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  days  of  trouble  and  ad- 
versity. Innumerable  were  the  bless- 
ings called  down  upon  his  he^id  by  his 


The  child  delivered  her  message,  insist- 
ing that  a procession  be  made  to  the 
Grotto.  The  priest  was  either  actually 
bored  and  annoyed  or  else  he  wished  to 
test  his  importunate  little  visitor. 

“Do  go  away,  child,  and  leave  me  in 
peace,”  he  said.  “I  have  work  to  do  and 
sick  people  to  visit.  You  have  never 
seen  anything.  If  you  keep  this  up 
much  longer  the  police  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter.” 

“But  the  Lady  sent  me,”  the  child 
urged  tearfully. 

“You  little  fraud,”  the  priest  said, 
smiling,  “do  you  suppose  we  are  gfoing 
to  have  processions  in  the  parish  for 
this  Lady  of  yours  ? We  have  more  im- 
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portant  things  to  do,  I can  tell  you. 
Here,  I shall  make  you  a present  of  this 
big  taper.  You  may  parade  and  be  a 
procession  by  yourself.  Enough  idlers 
will  follow  you.  There  is  no  need  of 
priests  for  such  displays.” 

With  this  the  Cure  summarily  dis- 
missed her,  nor  can  we  blame  him. 
Somewhat  abashed,  she  withdrew,  hold- 
ing tight  to  her  aunt's  hand  for  security. 
Oh  the  way  home  she  wept  bitterly. 
No  wonder.  But  she  returned  again, 
and  there  was  the  wonder.  A friend, 


rectory.  The  child  feared  M.  Peyra- 
male,  but  she  loved  the  Lady.  In  utter 
terror,  but  with  heroic  firmness,  she  de- 
livered her  message  for  the  second  time. 

“Monsieur  le  Cure,  the  Lady  desires 
the  procession,  as  I told  you  before,” 
said  the  trembling  child,  “but  she  also 
wishes  you  to  build  her  a chapel  on  the 
Rocks  of  Massabielle.  She  charged  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  build  her  a 
chapel  there.” 

“Oh,  so  it  is  build  a chapel,  now,  is 
it?”  said  the  priest.  “You  are  certain 


ALL  PRAYING,  WITH  ARMS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A CROSS 


reproaching  her  for  her  general  timidity 
and  shyness  before  strangers,  said : 

“You  seem  afraid  of  every  one!  But 
whom  do  you  fear  most  in  all  the 
world  ?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  candid  little  one 
without  a moment's  hesitation,  “I  fear 
Monsieur  le  Cure  more  than  any  one 
else  I know.” 

This  was  her  reason  for  imploring  her 
aunt  to  accompany  her  again  when  she 
determined  upon  a second  visit  to  the 


about  it,  I suppose — as  certain  as  you 
were  about  the  procession.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,”  the  little 
messenger  replied,  “just  as  certain. 
A large  chapel  it  is  to  be,  not  a small 
one.” 

“Well,  you  may  be  certain,”  said  the 
priest,  “but  what  about  the  rest  of  us? 
I,  for  one,  am  not  so  sure.  Let  us  have 
some  sign  from  your  nameless  Lady; 
let  the  wild  rose  break  into  flower  this 
March.  Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  both 
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be  certain.  You  do  not  even  know  the 
Lady’s  name.” 

“No,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ; I asked,  but 
she  did  not  answer.  She  only  smiled.” 
“So  you  are  making  all  this  fuss  about 
nothing.  Find  out  her  name  and  why 
we  should  receive  her  orders  through 
you.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  think  of 
chapels.  And,”  he  added,  smiling,  “be 
sure  it  will  not  be  a little  chapel.  It  will 
be  grand — a church.” 

The  child  departed,  but  only  to  re- 
turn again.  This  time  she  told  how  the 
Lady  seemed  amused  bv  the  demand  for 
miraculous  roses  in  March. 

“But  the  chapel  must  be  built,"  the 
child  insisted.  “The  Lady  wishes  a 
chapel  on  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle.” 
“Have  you  received  any  money  from 


said  the  Cure,  wearied  by  the  child’s 
persistency. 

Agairi  Bernadette  withdrew.  But 
when  the  miraculous  fountain  gushed 
forth  from  the  grey  rocks;  when  even 
skeptical  physicians  declared  that  the 
child  was  not  neurotic,  that,  so  far  as 
they  were  able  to  discover,  there  was 
nothing  pathological  about  the  visions ; 
when  the  marvellous  cures  began  and 
all  the  neighboring  villages  rang  with 
the  wonder  of  these  modern  miracles, — 
then  M.  Peyramale  sent  for  Bernadette 
and  questioned  her  anew. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  not 
speaking  the  truth  now,  if  you  have  not 
really  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Grotto,  as  you  say,  you  need  never  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  heaven.” 


GREETINGS  TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  CURED 


this  Lady  for  the  building  of  the 
chapel  ?”  asked  the  Cure. 

“No,”  replied  the  child,  perplexed  by 
the  introduction  of  a difficulty  she  had 
not  foreseen. 

“Well,  I have  none.  Go  and  tell 
that  to  your  Lady  of  the  Grotto,” 


It  was  a solemn  warning;  but  the 
brown  eyes  were  perfectly  placid  as  the 
child  replied  : 

“Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I am  tell- 
ing the  truth.” 

At  last  M.  Peyramale  was  convinced. 
From  that  day  he  never  again  doubted 
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the  reality  of  the  visions.  From  that 
day  Bernadette  found  in  him  a true 
friend  and  a staunch  defender. 

Six  years  passed.  Legal  and  ecclesi- 
astical opposition  had  been  met  and 


main  entrance  is  a large  enamel  por- 
trait of  Pius  IX.  Hundreds  of  flags  and 
banners,  among  them  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
These  trophies  flutter  in  every  passing 


CROWDS  DISPERSING  AFTER  THE  PROCESSION 


vanquished.  A peasant  child  and  a 
white-haired  priest  had  succeeded  in 
firing  the  indifferent  nineteenth  century 
with  a spark  of  the  old  medieval  cru- 
sading spirit — the  spirit  that  fostered 
pilgrimages  and  built  cathedrals.  The 
miracles  and  apparitions  had  been  sol- 
emnly recognized  by  the  Bishop ; a day 
had  been  set  for  a public  procession  to 
the  Grotto;  and  already,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Peyramale,  a temple  was 
in  process  of  erection,  a shrine  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes — a Christian  basilica 
in  honor  of  the  true  Nike  Apteros.  The 
dream  of  the  little  brown-eyed  wood- 
picker  was  coming  true  at  last,  as  all 
dreams  do  in  the  end. 

And  now  a church  stands  upon  the 
Rocks  of  Massabielle  where  they  rise  to 
a height  of  a hundred  feet  above  the 
banks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau.  Over  the 


breeze  and  make  a curious  noise  in  the 
wind,  like  the  flapping  of  innumerable 
wings.  Beside  the  altar  burns  a lamp 
which  is  never  extinguished.  It  is  called 
the  “Lamp  of  Ireland/’  because  its 
donor  was  a native  of  that  island.  The 
sick  in  soul  as  well  as  the  sick  in  body 
come  to  Lourdes  in  quest  of  aid  and 
light.  Repentant  sinners  have  left 
many  an  offering  at  the  shrine : there 
are  to  be  seen  a cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  a battered  Victoria  Cross, 
swords  of  all  descriptions  rusting  in 
these  courts  of  peace,  and  a miniature 
case  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  the 
face  within  hidden  forever  from  a curi- 
ous world. 

Beneath  the  basilica  is  the  Church  of 
the  Rosary,  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock 
at  a cost  of  millions  of  francs.  Below 
this  rock-temple  is  the  Grotto,  a deep, 
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natural  cave  directly  under  the  main 
altar  of  the  basilica.  Here  are  to  be 
found  crutches,  braces  and  bandages 
cast  off  by  the  cured — mute  witnesses 
to  the  wonder-working  power  of  the 
miraculous  fountain.  The  water,  which 
is  remarkably  cool  and  clear,  no  longer 
trickles  over  the  mossy  banks  within 
the  Grotto.  The  number  of  pilgrims  is 
so  great  that  increased  facilities  for  dis- 
tributing the  precious  liquid  have  been 
provided.  Reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed and  pipes  laid  so  that  the  water 
can  be  carried  some  thirty  yards  to  the 
left  where  a score  of  spigots  are  kept 
running  night  and  day.  Through  other 
conduits  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
baths,  some  twenty  yards  farther  to  the 
left.  Every  day  the  rural  postman 
brings  hundreds  of  requests  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  bottles  of  the 


miraculous  water.  Many  letters  are 
also  received  addressed  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  Communications  bearing  this 
superscription  are  never  opened,  but  are 
deposited  at  the  shrine  in  the  crypt. 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a 
world  worships  where  a child  prayed. 
Pilgrimages,  local,  national  and  inter- 
national, come  and  go.  The  sick  are 
cured  and  sinners  forsake  their  sins. 
The  fame  of  Lourdes  has  spread 
throughout  the  Christian  world ; the 
name  of  Bernadette  is  hardly,  less  fa- 
miliar. And  enthroned  in  her  own 
basilica  on  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle 
reigns  the  Lady  of  the  Grotto — our 
star-crowned  Victory,  the  Nike  Apteros 
of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Salve,  Victoria,  Stellis  Coronata! 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sweet  Singer 

By  Frank  H.  Sweet 

Through  the  gray 
Mist  of  spray 

That  the  storm  was  bringing, 
Came  to  me, 

Full  and  free, 

Some  strange  kind  of  singing. 

Never  bird 
I had  heard 

Sang  that  dainty  measure, 
And  my  brain 
Told  the  strain 
Again  in  its  pleasure. 

And  I found 
On  the  ground, 

To  a grass-blade  clinging, 
Such  a bright, 

Merrv  wight 
Of  a cricket  singing. 
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Teddy  Dillon’s  Story 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


E were  seated  by  his  own  fireside 
in  the  winter  season  when 
Teddy  Dillon  told  us  the  story 
for  the  first  and  last  time.  We 
knew  that  he  had  a love  story,  for  the 
old  people  said  so,  but  we  little  sus- 
pected its  character.  The  cottage  was  in 
darkness  save  for  the  flickering  light 
thrown  out  by  the  burning  peat,  and  we 
were  ranged  round  the  wide  hearth  on 
straw  hassoggs  (stools). 

This  is  exactly  what  he  told,  for  I have, 
neither  added  to  nor  forgotten  one  in- 
cident of  the  old  man’s  narrative. 

“It’ll  be  three  an’  forty  years  come 
Lamas  since  it  happened.  That  was  in 
the  days  of  the  great  famine,  when  the 
pratees  failed,  an’  when  there  was  star- 
vashion  an’  misery  in  the  counthry.  An’ 
Danny  Blake  (may  the  light  o’  heaven 
be  shinin’  in  his  face  this  day) — it  only 
seems  as  yesterday  since  he  an’  I were 
boys  together. 

“Danny  an’  myself  were  companions 
an’  frien’s  in  the  our  days.  What  he 
liked  I liked,  what  he  hated  I hated; — 
our  two  intherests  were  bound  up  in 
each  other  so.  In  the  wrestlin’  match 
or  the  hurlin’  fiel’  my  frien’  was  always 
the  foremost  man.  In  the  dance  he  was 
the  brightest  an’  most  favored ; but, 
then,  who  could  not  favor  him,  with  the 
dark  brown  eyes  an’  the  pale  delicate 
face,  for  all  the  worl’  like  a purty 
‘cailin’  in  her  teens.  None  so  gentle  as 
he  in  sport  an’  play,  but  wance  rouse 
him  an’  he  was  a very  demon.  The 
black  eyes  would  glare  an’  dance,  an’ 
the  pale  sweet  face  would  get  a look  that 
would  frighten  ye.  That  was  Danny, 
the  playmate  iv  my  boyhood,  an’  my 
companion  till  we  both  reached  twenty. 

“Well,  Danny  an’  purty  Bride  Walsh, 
the  orphan  niece  of  the  oul’  miller,  got 
4 


deeply  in  love  with  wan  another.  An’ 
no  wan  wondered  at  it  either,  for,  as 
the  song  goes,  ‘She  was  th’  purtiest  girl 
in  town  an’  he  was  the  best  of  men/ 
The  miller  didn’t  say  much  for  or  against 
the  affair.  Maybe  he  thought  the  boy 
good  enough  for  her,  or  maybe  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  love  atween  them 
would  wear  off  by-an’-by,  for  he  had 
higher  things  i A view  for  th’  ‘cailin.’ 
Anyhow,  he  didn’t  interfere. 

“That  was  in  ’45,  an’  in  the  very  next 
year  came  the  failure  of  the  pratee  crop. 
An’  ’lomintee  but  failure  it  was  in  rale 
earnest ! The  stalks  died  away  while  they 
were  yet  green,  an’  the  wee  tubers  were 
melted  or  decayed  in  the  groun’  by 
Lamas  Day.  The  neighbors  would 
shake  their  heads  if  you’d  ask  them 
about  the  crop,  for  the  lonely  sorra  had 
already  come  into  their  hearts,  thinkin' 
of  the  long  winter  an’  the  wee  childer 
without  food.  An’  if  sometimes  a lithe, 
manly  fellow  with  the  strength  of  an  ox 
would  sit  down  behind  a ditch,  an’  sigh 
an’  pray,  an’  look  at  the  spade  standin' 
idle  in  the  drill  afore  his  eves,  who 
could  blame  him? 

“The  oats  and  barley  failed,  too,  an’ 
Miller  Walsh  fell  upon  evil  days.  The 
big,  black  wheel  no  longer  went  whirrin’ 
roun’  with  the  white  foamy  water  dashin’ 
over  it,  like  the  Dpnass  falls  iv  a rainy 
day,  an’  inside  the  wee  wheels  stood  still, 
an’  the  whirrin’  an’  the  soun’  were  at 
an  end.  Th’  doors  were  shut,  an’  a 
cloud  iv  desolation  an’  sorra  seemed  to 
be  hangin’  over  the  whole  place. 

“Oul’  Walsh  didn’t  complain  at  first — 
he  wasn’t  of  the  complainin’  class — but 
the  way  he  used  to  go  about,  with  his 
fingers  clasped  in  the  top  iv  his  waist- 
coat, an’  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  groun’, 
towl’  the  cuter  wans  iv  us  as  plainly  as 
words  that  things  were  in  a bad  way. 
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“As  the  days  an’  months  wore  by  the 
food  became  scarcer,  until  there  was 
nothin’  except  India  meal  for  the  people 
to  eat,  an’  not  much  of  that  either.  The 
Government,  at  last,  got  up  relief  works 
for  us,  but  agra’  it  was  the  donny  relief ! 
A lot  iv  red-cheeked  fellows  came  down 
from  Dublin  Castle  an’  mapped  out 
roads — ‘relief  roads’  they’re  called  to 
this  day — an’,  then,  some  of  us  that  had 
good  recommendations  from  the  gentry 
got  odd  jobs  breakin’  stones  at  two 
shillin’s  the  week.  It’s  myself  that  seen 
strong  men  sicken  aA’  die,  leavin’  the 
mortal  iv  a woman  to  work  an’  struggle 
the  best  way  she  could.  The  folks  died 
in  hundreds  by  the  roadsides.  Ah,  them 
were  terrible  times,  an’  a sorra  always 
comes  into  my  heart  when  I think  how 
people  lived  an’  loved  through  it  all. 

“Danny  Blake  had  neither  man  nor 
woman  dependin’  upon  him,  an’  he  was 
not  so  badly  off  as  th’  rest  of  us  who  had 
old  folks  to  look  after.  All  the  same, 
he  worked  at  the  stone-breakin’  every 
day,  an’  the  inspecthor  who  used  to 
come  roun’  at  times,  noticin’  his  good 
manners  when  he  put  the  spake  on  him, 
gave  him  the  job  iv  gauger  at  ten  shill- 
in’s a week.  The  people  said  that  he 
must  be  savin’  money,  for  he  used  to  ate 
nothin’,  barrin’  the  India  meal  stirabout. 
They  said  that  he  must  be  givin*  it  to 
others,  as  he  showed  no  signs  iv  a 
roughness  iv  money.  An’  sure  enough, 
at  wance  I thought  iv  Bride  Walsh  an’ 
the  oul’  miller  who  couldn’t  work.  It 
became  as  plain  as  a pikestaff  to  me  then 
why  the  ‘cailin’  an’  the  oul’  man  were 
able  to  get  along  so  well. 

“Wan  day  himself  an’  me  were  cornin’ 
home  from  the  works,  an’  talkin’  as  we 
went  iv  the  hard  times  an’  the  distress 
iv  the  people,  when  all  iv  a sudden  he 
stops  in  the  path  right  in  front  iv  me. 
‘Teddy,’  sez  he,  ‘Teddy,  isn’t  ik  quare 
that  a fella  can  forget  the  sorra  iv  his 
in  his  own  joy?’ 


“I  forget  now  what  I said  back  to  him, 
for  I didn’t  understand  his  quibbles,  an’ 
I towl’  him  so  to  his  face. 

“ ‘Man  alive,’  sez  he  back  to  me, 
‘don’t  ye  know  that  I’m  in  love  with 
Bride  Walsh.  Aye,  an’  we’ll  be  mar- 
ried,’ he  sez  again  in  a whisper,  ‘as  soon 
as  everythin’  is  right  again.’ 

“ ‘A  man  may  as  well  cry  as  laugh,’ 
sez  I to  him,  ‘for  the  people  care  as  much 
for  wan  as  th’  other  in  these  times.’ 

“After  that  we  didn’t  speak  till  we 
parted  at  the  double  ditch  leadin’  up  to 
his  home.  He  jumped  it  at  a bound,  an’ 
as  he  did  so  a lot  iv  papers  fell  from  his 
pocket  an’  were  blown  across  to  me  on 
the  breeze.  I stooped  to  pick  them  up, 
intendin’  to  call  him  an’  give  them  back 
to  him,  but  when  I raised  my  head  he 
was  gone.  An’  there  I stood,  holdin’  in 
my  hand  a bundle  iv  shopkeeper’s  re- 
ceipts for  goods  sowl’  to  the  Walshs, 
but  paid  for  by  Danny. 

“Th’  next  day  he  came  to  the  works 
as  usual,  but  he  made  no  mention  iv  the 
Walshs  till  we  were  on  our  way  home 
again.  Then,  he  sez,  lookin’  as  happy 
as  a mother  bendin’  over  her  wee  one’s 
cradle,  ‘Maybe,  ye’d  come  over  to  the 
Walshs  with  me  this  evenin.’  I’m 
goin’  to  ask  Bride  in  marriage,  an’  it’s 
the  usual  thing  to  have  somebody  with 
wan  on  an  occasion  iv  the  kind.’  I con- 
sented to  go,  little  dreamin’  how  much 
would  turn  on  my  act  that  evenin’.  To 
make  a long  story  shorter,  he  didn’t  ask 
the  ‘cailin’  that  evenin’,  an’  to  tell  ye 
the  truth  I wasn’t  sorry  at  it  either.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  done  so,  but  the 
miller  was  very  ill — dyin’,  the  doctor 
said. 

“After  that  we  went  often  to  the  mill — 
Danny  an’  myself,  an’  I could  not  help 
thinkin’  what  a kind  husband  an’  pro- 
tector he’d  make  the  wee  girl,  an’  what 
a happy  home  she’d  have  in  the  days 
that  were  cornin’,  an’  when  the  oul’  mil- 
ler would  be  restin'  in  the  sweet  little 
God’s  acre  by  Inver  Bay. 
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“But  it  was  not  to  be,  boys,  for  my- 
self an'  Bride  fell  in  love  with  wan  an- 
other; aye,  me,  that  was  Danny's  frien\ 
proved  the  coward  to  him!  But  I could- 
n't help  it,  an’  often  when  I prayed  God 
an’  His  Holy  Mother  to  give  me 
strength  to  run  away  from  him  an’  her, 
an’  lave  them  in  happiness,  somethin’ 
within  me,  an’  Bride’s  smile,  would 
make  me  stay. 

“The  miller  died  a couple  iv  days 
later,  an’  Bride  was  left  alone  in  th’ 
world.  I was  passin’  over  to  the  mill 
wan  evenin’  a week  later  when  I met 
Danny  in  Dorrian’s  whinny  lane.  We 
hadn’t  exchanged  a civil  word  for  a 
week  afore,  an’  I was  sorely  puzzled 
when  he  put  the  spake  on  me,  an’  him 
as  mild  an’  gentle-lookin’  as  a lamb. 

“ ‘Well,  Teddy,’  sez  he,  lookin’  up  at 
th’  stars,  ‘ye  have  won  an’  I have  lost; 
it’s  an  end  to  our  friendship,  an’  an  end 
to  my  happiness.  I never  thought  you 
could  come  atween  us.  Who  could  have 
thought  it?  I gave  up  the  job  on  the 
roads,  for  I couldn’t  live  an’  work  there 
longer. ; The  money  I have  saved — it’s 
only  a trifle, — but  it’s  lyin’  at  the  bank 
for  you  an’  Bride.  I am  goin’  away  to 
begin  life  in  some  strange  country,  an’ 
maybe  ye’ll  now  let  me  wish  ye  hap- 
piness.’ 

“He  reached  out  his  hand  an’  grasped 
mine  as  he  spoke,  an’  as  I looked  up 
into  his  face  I saw  that  tears  were  shinin’ 
in  the  black  eyes.  I pitied  him  from  my 
heart,  an’  when  I thought  iv  the  mane, 
deceitful  part  I was  playin’,  I could  have 
killed  myself. 

“ ‘Don’t  go,’  sez  I,  ‘don’t  go!  For  the 
sake  of  heaven,  don’t ! If  any  wan  is  to 
blame  for  yer  sorra  it’s  me,  an’  it’s  but 
right  that  upon  my  shoulders  should 
rest  the  blame.’ 

“ ‘What  d’ye  mane,’  sez  he, back  again. 

“ ‘I  mane,’  sez  I,  ‘that  I’ll  go  an’  ye 
may  stay  with  Bride.’  I couldn’t  get 
out  another  word,  for  the  sob  choked  it, 
an’  I ran  away  leavin’  him  standin’  there 
gazin’  after  me. 


“Well,  boys,  I made  my  way  to  the 
wilds  of  Mexico,  an’  tried  hard  to  forget 
the  ‘cailin’  an’  Danny.  But  it  was  a 
failure,  for  even  out  in  them  backwoods. 
Bride’s  face,  pale  an’  sweet,  would  be 
before  my  eyes  as  I felled  the  tall  tim- 
ber, an’  as  I lay  awake  on  my  ham- 
mock at  night.  In  my  dreams  I’d  hear 
the  foamy  water  failin’  over  the  big  mill 
wheel  an*  dashin’  the  spray  up  against 
the  wall;  an’  I’d  see  Danny,  still  a boy, 
scamperin’  over  the  three-acre  meadow, 
for  it  was  as  a boy  that  I still  liked  to 
think  of  him.  Th’  folks  at  home  didn’t 
know  whether  I was  dead  or  alive. 

“Wan  night  as  I lay  awake  tossin’ 
about  on  my  hard  bed,  the  moon  shone 
in  through  the  spaces  iv  th’  door  an’ 
fell  in  lines  iv  light  upon  the  floor.  Then 
I heard  from  the  outside  a weak  voice 
callin’  ‘Teddy,  Teddy !’  I jumped  out  iv 
bed,  pulled  on  my  clothes,  an’  all  the 
while  the  voice  from  without  was  callin’ 
my  name,  only  that  the  soun’s  were 
growin’  fainter  an’  fainter,  as  if  the  caller 
were  walkin’  away  or  gettin’  weak.  I 
pulled  open  the  door,  an’,  Blessed  Mother ! 
there  on  the  green  in  the  moonlight 
stood  Bride  Walsh.  The  callin’  had  now 
ended,  an’  she  looked  towards  me  with 
the  oul’  look  iv  love  an’  pity  that  I knew 
so  well.  I called  her  name  again  an’ 
again,  an’  then  I remember  no  more  till 
the  woodsmen  brought  me  to  a neigh- 
bor’s shanty,  an’  towl  me  that  they 
found  me  as  good  as  dead. 

“I  could  work  no  more,  try  how  I 
might,  for  Bride’s  face  was  before  me 
everywhere.  I didn’t  like  to  come  back 
to  the  oul’  place,  an’  I didn’t  like  to 
stay  where  I was.  But  at  last  the  home 
inclinashion  conquered,  an’  after  settlin’ 
my  wee  affairs  I set  out  for  Inver. 

“Ah,  wirrasthrue,  what  a home-cornin’ 
it  was ! The  famine  had  passed  away, 
an’  the  people  were  just  beginnin’  to  be 
their  oul’  selves  wance  again.  Many  of 
the  faces  that  I knew  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  hunger  an’  poverty,  an’  them 
that  survived  welcomed  me  back.  But 
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Bride  Walsh  was  no  longer  there ; she 
rested  in  Inver  graveyard,  an'  the  fresh 
dowers  that  willin'  hands  had  placed 
above  her  grave  were  withered.  An’ 
Danny,  too,  had  gone  to  keep  her  com- 
panv.  tor  they  buried  them  side  by  side, 
knowin'  how  the  boy  loved  her  in  life, 
an'  thinkin'  it's  near  her  he’d  like  to  be 
in  death. 

"The  neighbors  towl’  me  that  from 
the  day  I left  she  faded  away  as  the 
snow  fades  from  Errigal  when  the  sun 
comes  out  in  the  springtime.  An’  when 
Danny  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  it’s  the 
so  it  a answer  she  gave  him. 


/ 

-I  do  be  prayin’  at  times  that  she  may 
have  come  to  care  for  the  lad  in  heaven, 
for  I know  it  wouldn’t  seem  heaven  at 
all  to  him  without  her  love. 

“I  often  go  to  Inver  to  see  the  graves. 
Bride’s  has  a cross,  but  Danny’s  is 
without  wan,  an’  the  young  folks  as  they 
pass  iv  a Sunday  ’ill  say:  ‘Musha,  but 
it’s  young  she  died — twenty-two.’  But 
iv  Danny  they  seldom  say  a word,  not 
knowin’  the  strange  story  iv  the  boy’s 
love  an’  his  end.” 

And  that’s  the  story  just  as  Teddy 
Dillon  told  it  for  the  first  and  last  time 
by  his  own  fireside  in  the  winter  season. 


Growth  of  Ceremony  and  ¥ liturgy  in.  the  Church 


By  M.  A.  OANNON 


VIII 


| HE  Tract  or  “Psalmus”  is 
added  to  the  Gradual  in  what 
is  called  the  penitential  season 
in  place  of  the  Alleluia.  This 
is  usually  made  up  of  three  or  four 
verses  of  a psalm,  and  is  recited  by  the 
celebrant  while  sung  by  the  choir.  The 
word  Tract  is  taken  from  “trahere,” 
to  draw  out.  The  two  chants  now  used 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Gradual 
used  to  be  recited  between  the  reading 
of  the  lesson  from  prophecy,  which  is 
now  omitted,  and  the  Epistle ; the  Al- 
leluia, or  Tract,  came  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  missal  is 
DM  Wed  to  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  to 
make  room  for  the  Oblation,  which  is 
always  brought  up  at  the  Epistle  side. 
In  the  old  days  a Prose  or  Sequence 
used  to  follow  this,  varying  according 
to  the  Sunday  or  Feast  day.  There  are 
only  five  of  these  various  Proses  re- 
tained in  our  time  in  the  Roman  missal. 
Dominican  rite  there  are  eight 


Sequences,  the  three  additional  being 
those  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the  feasts 
of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.  The 
Easter  Prose  is  the  beautiful  “Victim* 
Paschali,”  the  authorship  of  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  a monk  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  Alcuin,  and  to  Robert,  King  of 
the  Franks.  The  Pentecost  Sequence, 
the  “Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,”  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  composed  by  a monk 
of  St.  Gall  also,  known  as  Blessed  Her- 
man the  Cripple,  who  died  in  1054,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-one  years.  This 
authorship  is  disputed,  too,  some  very 
good  authorities  claiming  it  for  St.  Bon- 
aventure,  for  Innocent  III,  and  Robert, 
King  of  the  Franks.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  authorship  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Sequence,  beginning  “Lauda 
Sion,”  which  was  written  by  our  own  St. 
Thomas.  The  Prose  for  the  feast  of 
the  Seven  Dolors,  “Stabat  Mater,”  is  at- 
tributed to  Innocent  III  by  Pagi,  while 
others  assert  that  St.  Bonaventure  wrote 
it,  and  still  others  claim  it  for  Jacopone 
of  Todi,  an  Umbrian,  who  died  in  1316. 
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The  last,  the  Sequence  for  Requiem 
Masses,  the  “Dies  Irae,”  was,  origin- 
ally, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  medi- 
eval times,  added  to  as  fancy  prompted, 
until  at  last  reduced  to  its  present  form. 
Its  authorship  is  disputed  between 
Latino  Orsini  Frangipani,  a Dominican 
cardinal,  and  Thomas  of  Celano,  a Fran- 
ciscan. It  is  very  likely  that  both  of 
these  gave  a verse  or  two  to  the  com- 
position of  this  hymn,  which  has  been 
called  “a  seed  of  desolation,”  probably 
on  account  of  violent  controversies 
which  arose  concerning  its  authorship. 
All  five  of  these  Proses  contain  much 
food  for  thought,  and  every  Catholic 
should  read  them  for  himself,  and  apply 
their  meaning  to  the  feast  or  occasion 
on  which  they  are  used.  Taking  our 
part  with  full  comprehension  in  the  no- 
ble ceremonies  of  our  religion  cannot 
help  but  increase  the  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Church.  . In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  many  Se- 
quences called  Proses,  because  they  fol- 
lowed no  rhythm  of  quantity  or  accent. 
Of  these  most  have  been  dropped.  The 
“Victimae  Paschali”  is  really  a Prose ; 
the  others,  being  in  meter  ami  rhyme, 
are  more  properly  Sequences. 

At  High  Mass  the  Gospel  is  sung  by 
the  deacon.  Before  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  comes  the  beautiful  prayer 
“Munda  cor  meum the  inspiration  of 
which  is  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  This  chapter  is  so  full  of  mys- 
tical meaning  that  a short  account  of  it 
may  be  of  interest  here,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  read  it 
in  the  Bible  for  himself. 

The  prophet  had  a vision,  in  which  he 
saw  the  Lord,  seated  on  a high  throne, 
and  His  train  filled  the  temple.  Above 
stood  the  seraphim,  having  six  wings : 
with  two  they  covered  their  faces,  with 
two  they  covered  their  feet,  and  with  two 
they  flew.  And  they  cried  out  one  to  an- 
other, saying:  “Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  all  the  earth  is  full  of  His 


glory.”  Then  the  lintels  of  the  doors 
were  shaken,  and  the  temple  was  filled 
with  smoke,  and  the  prophet  cried : 
“Woe  is  me  because  I have  held  my 
peace ; because  I am  a man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  dwell  among  people  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I have  seen  the  Lord,  the 
King.”  Then  one  of  the  seraphim  flew 
to  him,  carrying  in  his  hand  a live  coal 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  altar,  and 
he  touched  the  prophet’s  lips  with  it, 
saying  to  him : “Behold,  this  has 

touched  thy  lips,  and  thy  iniquities  shall 
be  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  cleansed.” 
The  reading  of  the  Gospel  is  spoken 
of  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  died  A.  D.  167. 
It  used  at  first  to  be  read  facing  south, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
it  was  read  facing  north.  The  Proph- 
ecies and  Epistles  used  to  be  read  fac- 
ing north,  while  the  Gospel  ambo  faced 
south.  There  were  often  three  ambones 
in  a basilica,  the  Epistle  ambo  on  the 
right  faced  the  » altar,  the  Prophecy 
ambo,  also  on  the  right,  faced  the  con- 
gregation ; the  Gospel  ambo  was  always 
higher  than  these  two.  In  Rome  the 
lessons  from  the  Prophets,  according  to 
Abbe  Duchesne,  were  discontinued  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  custom  of  carry- 
ing  lights  before  the  Gospel  is  very  an- 
cient. Fulgentius  mentions  it,  and  St. 
Jerome,  also,  who  says  that  as  the  sun 
is  then  high  this  is  not  done  to  drive 
away  darkness,  but  as  a sign  of  joy, 
so  that  under  the  figure  of  the  material 
light  that  Light  may  be  indicated  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Psalms,  “Thy 
word  is  a lantern  to  my  feet,  and  a light 
to  my  paths.”  Incense  was  used  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  its  use  became  gen- 
eral at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
solemn  Masses.  x 

The  celebrant  kisses  the  Gospel  after 
the  reading.  In  the  old  time  all  assem- 
bled kissed  it,  saying,  “I  confess  it,” 
meaning  thus  to  attest  their  acceptance 
of  Our  Lord’s  teaching. 
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The  Creed,  in  its  present  form,  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Roman  Mass 
until  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  adopted  by  Pope 
Benedict  VIII,  at  the  request  of  Saint 
Henry,  the  Emperor.  The  authority  for 
this  is  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  was 
present  at  the  audience.  The  creed  that 
was  taught  to  the  catechumens  was 
that  of  the  Apostles.  It  contained  all 
the  clauses  of  the  present  form  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  omitting  the  following 
words : “Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,” 
* “conceived,”  “suffered,”  “dead,”  “de- 
scended into  hell,”  “catholic,”  “com- 
munion of  saints,”  “everlasting.”  This 
profession  of  faith  has  existed  in  the 
Church  since  140  A.  D.*  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  creeds.  It  was  not  writ- 
ten at  first,  but  was  handed  down  from 
one  to  another  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Ambrose  and  Cyril  both  men- 
tion it  as  a symbol  not  written,  but  en- 
graven on  the  memory.  There  is  a 
legend  that  each  of  the  Apostles  gave  a 
sentence  of  this  profession  of  faith  at  the 
first  council,  and  that  Peter  gave  the 
first — “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty.” The  last  sentence  is  attrib- 
uted to  Matthias — “the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  life.”  The  omission  of  the 
last  word,  so  familiar  to  us,  “everlast- 
ing” or  “eternal,”  brings  before  us  how 
fully  the  early  Christians  held  to  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  after  life;  the  words 
“life  everlasting”  would  not  have  meant 
to  them  any  more  than  the  single  word 
“life.” 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  creed  used  in 
the  Mass.  The  clause  in  this  which  refers 
to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
“Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,”  appeared  first  in  the  Church  in 
Spain,  and  from  there  was  introduced 
into  France  and  Germany,  according  to 
some  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  while  others  claim  that  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
We  cannot  find  a definite  date  as  to 
when  this  was  authorized  in  the  Roman 


Church.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Nich- 
olas I (858-867),  to  Benedict  VIII  (1012- 
1024),  and  to  Leo  IX  (1048-1054).  The 
Greeks  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
See  are  not  required  to  say  this  clause 
in  the  Creed.  The  Creed  in  the  Eastern 
liturgy  was  probably  introduced  at  An- 
tioch about  471,  and  in  Constantinople 
about  51 1. 

After  the  Creed  the  celebrant  turns 
to  the  people  with  the  words  “Dominus 
vobiscum.”  It  was  at  this  time  in  the 
Mass  that  the  catechumens  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  Mass  of  the  faithful 
began. 

The  Oblation  of  the  people  is  now 
altogether  a spiritual  act,  and  differs 
greatly  from  the  solemn  corporate  act 
of  the  early  days,  when  the  materials  of 
the  Oblation  were  supplied  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Offertorium,  or  Offertory, 
used  to  consist  of  a psalm,  which  was 
introduced  at  Carthage  in  the  lifetime  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  wrote  a defense  of 
it.  Its  introduction  was  severely  criti- 
cised, as  up  to  this  time  the  Oblations  at 
this  part  of  the  Mass  had  been  made  in 
silence.  From  St.  Paul  we  learn  that 
the  faithful  made  offerings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  These  offerings  con- 
sisted of  flour,  grapes  and  oil,  and  were 
called  by  Justin  Martyr  “sacrificia.” 
Before  the  fifth  century  oblation  loaves, 
called  “hostiae,”  of  baked  bread  were 
offered.  Up  to  this  time  the  flour 
offered  at  the  Oblation  used  to  be  baked 
before  the  Consecration,  this  making  the 
service  very  long.  In  the  Nestorian 
rite  the  rubric  still  requires  the  priest  to 
bake  the  hosts  at  the  beginning  of  Mass, 
behind  the  altar.  This  act  is  accom- 
panied by  a solemnly  beautiful  service  of 
prayers  and  hymns,  recited  by  the  priest 
and  deacon,  who  assists. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  service  was 
shortened,  and  bread  already  baked  was 
offered.  A Council  of  Arles  in  554  re- 
quired that  all  the  breads  should  be 
alike,  and  in  England,  late  in  the  eighth 
century,  it  was  further  required  that 
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whole  breads  and  not  pieces  should  be 
offered.  In  the  under  church  of  San 
Clemente  'there  are  pictures  of  the  early 
ninth  century,  representing  men  and  wo- 
men offering  the  Oblation  of  corona- 
shaped altar-breads  in  baskets.  It  was 
the  custom,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
to  mark  the  altar-breads  with  a special 
sign.  The  very  first  breads  were  deeply 
marked,  or  indented,  that  they  might  be 
easily  divided  by  the  priests.  The  favor- 
ite form  in  which  this  bread  was  made 
was  round  and  flat,  deeply  marked  with 
a cross ; it  was  also  made  in  a circle, 
called  a corona.  Tertullian  refers  to  the 
Eucharist  itself  by  this  title.  In  the 
West  the  altar-breads  are  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  have  always  been  so,  but  in 
the  East  the  bread1  is  leavened,  except  in 
the  Armenian  and  Maronite  rites ; the 
custom  of  making  the  offering  differed, 
according  to  the  time  and  place  wherein 
it  was  made.  It  often  happened  that  the 
people  themselves  placed  their  gifts  on 
the  altar,  going  up  in  order.  It  came 
to  be  the  custom  in  Rome,  well  estab- 
lished by  the  ninth  century,  that  the 
Pope  with  his  deacons  came  to  the 
chancel  rail  and  there  personally  re- 
ceived the  offerings.  The  ceremonial  of 
Rome  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  East- 
ern liturgies,  and  this  simplicity  of  the 
general  Oblation,  where  the  celebrant 
collected  the  bread  in  cloths — usually 
richly  embroidered — and  the  deacon  car- 
ried cruets  for  the  wine,  continued  to  a 
later  date  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
In  the  Ambrosian  rite  of  the  present  day, 
at  the  Offertory,  a procession  of  men 
and  women  come  from  the  sacristy,  the 
men  bearing  the  altar-breads,  and  the 
women  the  wine.  A priest  receives 
these  gifts  at  the  chancel  rails. 

The  Oblation  or  Offering  had  a very 
solemn  and  beautiful  meaning  for  the 
Christians.  “The  Church,”  says  St. 
Augustine,  “being  the  Body  of  Christ, 
learns  to  offer  itself  through  Him.” 
The  people,  giving  the  materials  for  “a 


living  Sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God,”  offered  themselves,  also,  to  “be 
transformed  in  newness  of  mind.”  The 
Pope  made  his  oblation  last,  the  arch- 
deacon receiving  his  gift.  The  presby- 
ters asked  the  Holy  Spirit  to  consecrate 
the  gifts  by  His  presence,  and  St.  Jerome 
refers  to  this  when  he  says : “It  is  the 
office  of  the  presbyters  to  obtain  by  their 
prayers  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Eucharist.” 

The  prayer  “Suscipe,  sancte  Pater”  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
Church  in  Spain. 

The  mixing  of  the  wine  and  water  is 
done  by  the  deacon,  and  the  signification 
has  always  been  the  same — that  which 
is  expressed  so  beautifully  in  the  prayer 
“Deus  qui  humanae.”  The  custom  can 
be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  Passover,  at 
which  a little  water  was  always  mixed 
with  the  wine.  The  water  is  blessed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  by  the  priest  be- 
fore putting  it  into  the  wine.  The  cele- 
brant here  slightly  raises  the  chalice, 
saying  the  prayer,  with  the  deacon, 
“Offerimus  tibi  Domine.”  In  the  Do- 
minican rite  the  host  and  chalice  are 
offered  together  under  one  prayer.  Then 
follows,  in  the  Roman  rite,  the  invoca- 
tion to  the  Holy  Spirit:  “Veni  Sancti- 
ficator,  Omnipotens  aeterne  Deus.” 
This  is  the  only  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Latin  Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 

After  this  invocation  comes,  in  High 
Masses,  the  blessing  of  the  incense, 
“through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Michael  the  Archangel,  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  altar  of  incense,”  and 
the  incensing  of  the  altar,  accompanied 
by  the  prayer  “Dirigatur,”  said  by 
priest  and  deacon  alternately.  Then  the 
priest  washes  his  hands,  saying  “La- 
vabo,”  etc. ; a very  ancient  ceremony, 
preceding  the  offering  of  the  Oblation  in 
memory  of  the  passion,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Our  Lord,  and  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  saints,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people. 
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From  the  German  of  Father  Louie  de  Stolberg,  O.  P. 

By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  O.  P. 


THE  SECOND  MYSTERY,  THE  VISITATION 


“Exsurgens  autem  Maria  in  diebus  illis 
abiit  in  montana  cum  lestinatione  * * * et 
salutavit Elizabeth”— And  Mary,  rising  up  in 
those  days,  went  into  the  hill  country  with 
haste  and  saluted  Elizabeth.—  Luke  i,  89,  40. 


jHIS,  the  second  of  the  joyful 
mysteries  of  the  most  holy  Ro- 
sary, presents  to  our  considera- 
tion one  of  the  loveliest  inci- 
dents of  the  Gospel  story.  Mary  has 
turned  her  back  upon  that  solitude  which 
was  so  dear  and  precious  to  her.  Char- 
ity leads  her  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth, 
but  already  she  carries  under  her  heart 
the  Son  of  God  ; Jesus  dwells  within  her 
and  does  not  ever  for  an  instant  desert 
her,  just  as  her  hidden  life  of  interior 
recollection  and  union  with  Christ 
remains  always  and  ever  the  same. 

Mary  hastens  to  her  cousin  over  hill 
and  dale.  The  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbor,  for  God's  sake,  is  strong  and 
mighty  because  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  fans  it  into  life:  “Nescit  tarda 
molimina  Spiritus  sancti  gratia"’ — "‘The 
g.ace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  knows  no  hes- 
itancy in  its  operations" — says  Saint 
Ambrose.  Mary  knows  no  obstacle,  no 
let.  nor  hindrance:  she  forgets  herself 
absolutely — her  weakness,  her  liability 
to  fatigue,  where  the  object  is  to  serve 
God  in  her  neighbor,  be  that  neighbor 
never  so  lowly.  To.  serve  God!  How 
could  she  hesitate,  especially  when  Jesus 
is  her  companion  and  His  grace  her 
beacon-light  and  guide? 

Oh,  we  who  are  Mary's  children  and 
novices  of  the  Order  so  signally  favored 
by  her  protection,  how  often  is  it  not  our 
privilege  to  put  into  practice  the  virtues 
of  this  mystery ! 

Our  holy  rule  directs  us  ever  to  go  in 
pairs.  And  in  pairs  our  Blessed  Lord 
sent  His  disciples  upon  their  way,  be- 


cause, says  St.  Gregory,  ‘"charity  can  be 
practiced  only  where  there  are  at  least 
two,"  and  because  where  there  are  two 
or  more  gathered  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
there  also  is  He,  the  Lord  and  Master; 
and,  finally,  because  charity  does  not 
seek  aught  for  itself,  but,  as  the  Apos- 
tle says,  in  sympathy  and  in  patience  it 
rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice  and 
weeps  with  those  who  weep.  Moreover, 
we  are  most  impressively  reminded  by 
our  holy  Father,  St.  Augustine,  that  we 
shall  grow  in  perfection  just  in  the  meas- 
ure in  which  we  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
community  rather  than  for  our  own. 
"File  novitiate  offers  us  countless  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  ourselves  in  the  vir- 
tue of  fraternal  charity,  for  the  novitiate 
is  the  school  of  common  life  in  the  re- 
ligious state.  How  often  does  not  fra- 
ternal charity  demand  that  we  leave  even 
the  holy  solitude  of  our  cell  in  order  to 
make  a sacrifice  of  some  favorite  occu- 
pation, or  of  some  little  comfort,  in  or- 
der to  serve  a brother,  and  in  so  doing 
to  serve  the  Master,  "‘the  eldest-born  of 
many  brothers”  (Romans  viii,  29).  But 
even  though  we  leave  the  silence  of  our 
cell,  we  need  not,  nor  should  we  ever, 
lose  that  interior  recollection  which 
should  hedge  in  every  religious  like  a 
wall  against  the  turmoil  and  distractions 
of  the  world. 

Why  do  we  not  embrace  these  oppor- 
tunities. which  are  many  and  frequent  in 
the  run  of  our  days?  Let  us  make 
haste,  like  Mary.  Let  us  overcome 
courageously,  as  she  did,  the  difficulties 
in  the  wav  of  a cheerful  service  of  our 
neighbor  and  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal  of  our  brethren. 

But  in  so  doing  we  must  ever  remain 
faithful  and  true  to  Jesus  in  body  and 
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soul,  no  matter  where  we  may  be.  How 
is  it  with  our  recollection*,  both  interior 
and  exterior?  Are  we  mindful  of  the 
custody  of  our  eyes,  of  the  low,  subdued 
tone  of  voice,  of  the  calm  and  dignified 
movement  of  the  body  when  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  fraternal  charity  we 
leave  our  cell,  the  novitiate,  or  even  the 
monastery?  Let  us  never  forget  these 
things,  for  they  are  the  very  badge  and 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a good 
novice  and  religious ; they  are  in  nowise 
amiss  in  the  most  intense  and  earnest  ex- 
ercise of  the  office  of  fraternal  charity. 

The  love  of  our  neighbor  is  so  insep- 
arable from  the  love  of  God  that  even 
in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  Giristian  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conceive  them  exist- 
ing independently  of  each  other.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  the  sheerest  follv 
for  any  religious  to  suppose  that  he 
could  be  pleasing  to  God  without  prac- 
ticing honestly,  sincerely  and  consci- 
entiously the  virtue  of  fraternal  charity. 
And  the  virtue  should  be  exercised  in  his 
relationship  with  all  fellow  men, but  more 
especially  with  the  members  of  his  com- 
munity and  of  his  own  household. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  the  veriest  tru- 
isms and  we  all  know  them ; and  yet 
there  are  many  religious  who  succumb 
to  the  deception.  They  strive  after  per- 
fection, after  charity,  and  forget,  never- 
theless, the  teaching  of  St.  John : “If 

we  do  not  love  our  neighbor,  who  ap- 
pears before  us  in  visible  form,  how  can 
we  expect  to  love  God,  Whom  we  can- 
not see  nor  perceive  by  any  of  our  bodily 
senses  ?” 

But  so  runs  the  world  away.  The 
devil  suggests  to  us  persistently  that  the 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  fraternal 
charity  which  fall  into  our  daily  lives  are 
altogether  insignificant  and  small,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
shun  them — just  as  if  we  ever  could 
arrive  at  the  exercises  of  heroic  fraternal 
charity  unless  we  had  first  trained  our- 
selves in  the  smaller  exercises  of  that 
virtue ! 


Let  us  therefore,  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  cunning  and  deceit  of  the 
arch-foe ; let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the 
terrible  fate  which  will  be  ours  if,  instead 
of  employing  the  five  talents  which  were 
given  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  fraternal 
charity,  we  should,  unhappily,  bury  them 
beneath  an  overweening  selfishness. 

And  now,  dear  brother,  if  you  wish  to 
find  this  fraternal  charity  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  contemplate  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  visitation  of  her*  cousin  Elizabeth; 
carry  as  she  did  Jesus  and  His  grace  in 
your  heart ; walk  as  she  did  ever  in  the 
presence  of  God1,  in  recollection  and  re- 
tirement, and  keep  your  heart  linked  to 
His  by  the  triple,  indissoluble  bond  of  a 
lively  faith,  a serene  and  confident  hope 
and  a glowing,  inextinguishable  love. 

Learn  to  forget  and  deny  yourself, 
and  then,  like  Mary,  you  will  hasten, 
fleet  of  foot,  over  hills  and  through 
dales ; you  will  surmount  all  obstacles 
and  overcome  every  trial,  and  then  your ' 
every  act  will  be  conducive  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  your  neighbor  and  to  your  own  joy 
and  happiness. 

From  the  bottom  of  your  heart  ask 
Mary  to  make  frequent  visitations  to 
your  heart  with  her  Divine  Son  and 
with  His  all-powerful  grace. 

But  learn  from  Elizabeth,  and  from 
the  little  John  whom  she  carried  under 
her  heart,  to  greet  the  hidden  God  and 
Saviour — the  same  God  Who  so  often 
and  so  eagerly  comes  to  you  in  the  sac- 
rdment  of  love,  Who  lives  within  you 
by  the  operation  of  His  grace,  and  Who 
does  not  hesitate  to  dwell  actually  in 
His  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  taber- 
nacle under  the  same  roof  with  man,  the 
ungrateful  creature  of  His  power.  Greet 
Him  often  and  cordially,  and  multiply 
your  visits  to  Him  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  in  order  that  by  so  doing  you 
may  in  some  slight  measure  return  the 
many  visits  which  by  the  movements  of 
grace  He  has  paid  to  you  and  your  soul. 
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IEN  I came  to  write  The  Gar- 
den Bench  for  this  month,  I 
found  two  newspaper  clippings 
in  the  envelope  marked  ‘‘sug- 
gestions,” to  which  I must  sometimes 
have  recourse  since  memory,  especially 
when  overtaxed,  not  infrequently  plays 
us  false  Avhen  we  most  need  her  help. 
Literally,  there  was  not  a thread  of 
connection  between  the  two  items — and 
yet  they  set  me  thinking. 

The  first  dealt  with  the  work  per- 
formed by  a woman — Madame  Barat, 
the  founder  of  the  Religious  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  lately  declared  Blessed  by 
Pope  Pius  X. 

The  daughter  of  a French  vine- 
dresser, life  did  not  appear  to  offer  her 
a destiny  in  any  way  different  from  that 
of  her  young  associates,  and  yet  there 
are  to-day  in  the  world  1 37  houses  of 
the  Order  she  established  in  the  year 
1800,  with  a membership  of  6,491,  and 
more  than  31,598  children  in  the  schools 
conducted  by  her  spiritual  daughters. 
And  this  all  the  work  of  one  woman ! 

Life  appeared  to  offer  nothing  differ- 
ent from  her  companions  among  the 
French  vineyards,  and  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  she  was  one  called  by  the 
Lord.  Still  was  it  wholly  within  her 
power  to  refuse  to  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons. For  her  the  world  showed  its 
laughing  face,  for  her  the  siren  voices 
rang,  and  the  flower-strewn  path  ap- 
peared. But  the  eyes  of  the  young 
maiden  would  not  see,  the  ears  hear, 
nor  the  feet  walk  therein.  The  call  to 
do  the  Father’s  work  had  sounded,  and 
the  willingness  of  her  spirit  to  obey  was 
not  to  be  weakened,  and  perhaps  de- 
stroyed, by  lingering  where  temptations 


were  so  alluringly  spread.  In  the 
priestly  brother  by  her  side  she  recog- 
nized her  counsellor  an4d  friend,  and  she 
followed  him  into  the  world  of  study, 
meditation  and  prayer.  Thus  employed, 
she  awaited  the  next-  summons,  and 
when  it  came,  it  found  her  waiting 
with  newly  replenished  lamp  of  the  wise 
virgins  of  old.  Poverty,  afflictions,  trials 
of  all  kinds,  awaited  her,  but  she  set 
forth  undaunted,  and  when  they  would 
have  stayed  her  progress,  she  passed 
through  them  victoriously.  She  lived  to 
see  her  Order  firmly  established  in 
many  lands,  and  forty-three  years  after 
her  death  her  name  is  declared  Blessed 
by  the  Church. 

And  she  was  only  a woman,  frail  of 
body,  retiring  of  nature,  loving,  as  wo- 
men do,  the  sheltered  ways  rather  than 
seeking  those  which  lead  to  where 
life  and  its  work  are  judged  by  the  pub- 
lic instead  of  praised  by  the  few  who 
love  us.  How  often  is  the  story  not  the 
reverse  of  this!  How  often  is  the  call 
of  the  Master  not  unheeded!  Do  not 
think  I am  here  alluding  to  the  call  to 
the  religious  life  alone.  Not  solely  in 
the  cloister  is  the  work  of  the  Lord 
awaiting.  It  is  spread  broadcast  over 
the  land,  and  to  hundreds  of  souls  He 
calls,  as  He  called  to  the  young  French 
maiden  beneath  her  father’s  vines,  but 
the  ready  response  that  she  gave  is  not 
forthcoming.  In  every  city  in  this  land 
the  Master  stands,  pointing  to  His  neg- 
lected work — to  His  children  who  know 
Him  not,  or,  knowing,  curse  Him  for 
their  brother’s  inhumanity ; to  His  little 
ones  born  into  squalor  and  poverty, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  sin ; 
to  the  misery  of  His  people,  and  all  the 
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nameless  suffering  of  His  dumb  crea- 
tures, heeded  not  the  less  by  Him  Who 
marks  the  sparrow’s  fall. 

Home  from  her  convent,  perhaps  one 
ruled  by  the  daughters  of  this  heroic 
Frenchwoman,  comes  the  Catholic  girl 
into  the  midst  of  this  sorrow,  whose 
helplessness  is  more  pathetic  than  its 
frenzy.  She  cannot  stir  abroad  that  its 
cry  does  not  sound  upon  her  ear,  and 
wherever  she  may  look,  its  ashen  face 
rises  before  her  eyes.  Does  she  see  the 
Christ  Whom  she  has  been  taught  to 
love  in  the  sufferer’s  face,  hear  His  sad 
voice  in  the  sufferer’s  cry  ? Let  us  hope 
she  does  not ; let  us  rather  count  her 
among  the  spiritually  deaf  and  blind 
than  hold  her  to  be  a traitor.  And  yet 
it  is  the  Lord  beseeching  us  in  every 
famished  child,  pleading  to  us  in  every 
crushed  and  broken-hearted  woman — 
yea,  crying  to  us  in  every  debased  and 
sinful  man.  “These  are  Mine,”  He  says ; 
“oh,  my  child,  will  you  not  lead  them 
back  to  Me,  succor  them  for  Me,  save 
them  for  Me  ?”  And  what  does  the  girl, 
hearing  the  words  of  her  Lord?  Per- 
haps she  distributes  an  alms,  but  more 
often  she  closes  her  eyes,  deafens  her 
ears,  and  flees  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  It  may  not  be  social  or  in- 
tellectual, entirely.  There  is  a spirit- 
ual pleasure  also,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
enemy’s  most  subtle  means  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Master  the  service  He 
demands.  The  visit  to  the  church,  the 
long  prayers  and  meditations — these  are 
so  easy  of  performance,  and  for  many 
are  the  fulfilling  of  all  religious  obliga- 
tions. These  are  for  yourself,  my  dear 
pious  maiden  ; they  are  but  drainals  upon 
the  love  and  bounty  of  the  Lord,  and 
when  you  do  turn  from  your  petitions 
for  self  to  praise  Him,  think  how  faint 
and  feeble  sounds  your  voice  through 
the  choiring  of  ten  thousand  thousand 
angels ! Prayer  and  meditation  are 
sweet,  and  sweeter  the  hour  before  the 


tabernacle ; but  on  the  church  steps  I 
have  seen  an  old  woman  half-fainting 
from  hunger,  while  the  pure-faced  de- 
votee passed  her  unseeing,  as  she  also 
failed  to  hear  the  cry  of  a dying  babe  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  city’s  many  little 
mothers. 

Oh,  my  dear  girl,  sitting  at  home, 
waiting,  discontentedly  perhaps,  for* 
some  unknown  power  to  give  direction 
to  your  life,  longing  for  opportunities 
to  do  something  praiseworthy  or  dream- 
ing of  a call  to  a higher  sphere,  you 
are  wasting  time.  You  are  injur- 
ing your  soul,  setting  up  the  barrier  of 
selfishness  between  you  and  God.  God 
is  waiting  to  give  you  the  direction 
necessary,  if  you  turn  to  Him  in  His 
creatures,  and  in  serving  them  He  opens 
wonderful  opportunities  for  you,  and 
thus  directed,  thus  serving,  you  find  you 
have  reached  the  highest  sphere  possible 
to  humanity — for  you  find  God. 

* * * 

“But,”  said  the  Other,  who  some- 
times exercises  an  old  privilege  to  share 
first  my  written  thoughts,  “but  all  are 
not  like  that  care-free  girl  you  have  here 
pictured.  There  are  others  who  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  from  this  sweet 
service  to  others  by  a duty  they  durst 
not  ignore : ill-health  may  prevent 

them  from  hastening  to  the  service  of 
the  Master,  or  a poverty  not  unlike  that 
which  you  would  have  this  girl  relieve 
may  prevent.  What  have  you  to  say 
to  them?” 

Then  I recalled  my  other  newspaper 
clipping.  * It  is  a story  that  one  does 
not  meet  often  in  a newspaper,  which 
would  rather  chronicle  a deed  of  shame 
than  an  act  of  heroism.  Somewhere  in 
New  Jersey  there  is  a boy,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  is  a hero.  Perhaps  if 
would  be  better  to  say  a part  of  a boy, 
for,  according  to  the  story,  he  has  only 
one  arm,  and  both  his  legs  are  missing. 
A pretty  brave  soul  must  live  in  that 
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poor  mutilated  body,  for  in  spite  of 
these  physical  handicaps,  he  refused  to 
be  denied  one  of  the  pleasures,  at  lea$t, 
of  boyhood,  and  he  learned  to  swim. 
One  day  recently  he  went  to  a lake  for 
the  boyish  diversion,  and  the  cry  arose 
that  a boat  containing  two  youths  had 
capsized  and  they  were  drowning. 
While  those  on  the  shore  looked  on, 
helpless  before  the  disaster,  the  cripple 
dragged  himself  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and,  plunging  in,  swam  to  the  strug- 
gling boys.  He  caught  one  and  re- 
turned with  him  to  safety,  then  turned 
back  for  his  companion.  This  unfor- 
tunate boy  had  sunk  beneath  the  water, 
but  the  cripple,  nothing  daunted,  dived 
down  after  him.  Soon  he  reappeared 
with  the  half-dead  boy  tucked  under  his 
stump  of  an  arm,  and,  with  his  one  arm 
free,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore 
with  his  precious  burden. 

The  story  may  be  exaggerated,  and 
yet  it  is  not  incredible.  We  have  wit- 
nessed feats  of  remarkable  skill  per- 
formed by  men  and  women  physically 
disabled.  If  one  can  do  such  deeds  in 
spite  of  such  disabilities,  can  one  not  do 
deeds  of  similar  importance  in  spite  of 


the  disabilities  of  circumstance?  If  the 
boy  with  only  one  sound  member  could 
save  the  lives  of  two,  could  not  the  in- 
valid bring  comfort  to  some  other  suf- 
ferer? Could  not  the  girl  handicapped 
by  poverty  give  her  time  and  service 
to  one  in  direr  straits  than  herself? 
Could  not  the  mother,  bound  to  her 
home,  bripg  into  it  the  helpless  orphan 
whose  harsh  destiny  is  leading  it  to  a 
charitable  institution?  Could  not  the 
busy  man  stop  long  enough  to  cause  the 
arrest  of  the  cruel  driver  who  is  beating 
his  overburdened  horses,  or  turn  a 
faucet  of  water  for  a thirsty  dog?  Is 
there  any  of  us  so  poor,  so  hardly  driven, 
that  we  cannot  lend  some  assistance  to 
a brother  in  distress?  We  know  well 
enough  we  can  do  so,  if  we  would.  And 
why  do  we  not?  The  answer  is  easily 
found — we  are  too  selfish.  Self  fills  *our 
horizon ; not  even  can  we  divest  our- 
selves of  it  when  we  enter  the  chamber 
of  the  soul  seeking  God.  And  yet  until 
we  do  so,  until  we  place  this  self  on  a 
plane,  at  least,  with  our  neighbor,  until 
we  obey  the  second  command  of  Christ, 
we  need  not  expect  that  our  search  shall 
be  rewarded,  and  that  we  shall  see  Him 
face  to  face. 


August 

By  Richard  O’Malley 


O fruitaged  August — month  of  ripening  stress 
And  sun-burnt  health — O season  garlanded 
With  full-blown  glory,  thy  broad  day-dreams  shed 
O’er  all  fair  bloom  a fairer  loveliness. 

Thy  missioned  sun  and  breeze  thy  seal  impress 
On  purpling  grapes,  on  apples  turning  red, 

On  yellowing  corn  in  billows  widely  spread, 

On  berries  clustering  black  in  thorned  recess. 

O August,  August,  when  athwart  thy  dews 
Morn  creeps  abroad  enkindling  sun-bow  hues, 

When  charmed  noon  drains  each  flowery  cup,  when  night 
Orbs  forth  scent-freighted,  lo!  thou  art  God’s  muse, 
Uplifting  man  to  God ; then  Song’s  full  might, 
Throbbing  for  voice,  yearns  to  the  heaven  of  light. 
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A Ne<w  Treatment  of  Leprosy 

A medical  report  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  by  the 
Louisiana  Leper  Home  sets  out  the  joy- 
ful fact  that  six  lepers  of  the  colony  in 
Iberville  parish  are  practically  cured. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  a specific  for  lep- 
rosy has  been  discovered,  but  that  the 
result  attained  by  treatment  there  fol- 
lowed shows  what  may  be  expected 
from  modern  sanitary  surroundings, 
first-class  medical  treatment  and  nursing 
by  that  incomparable  band  of  hospital 
workers,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  For 
thirteen  years  from  four  to  six  sisters 
have  borne  the  entire  burden  of  toil  of 
the  institution  and  not  one  of  them  has 
been  infected.  There  are  no  stockades 
nor  armed  watchmen  to  guard  the  in- 
mates of  the  colony,  who  are  held  in 
contentment  and  hope  inspired  by  the 
self-sacrificing  care  and  loving  kindness 
of  the  sisters. 

Army  Chaplains 

Of  the  seven  new  army  chaplains  ap- 
pointed July  2 by  Secretary  of  War 
Wright,  three  are  Catholic  priests : 
Revs.  Frederick  Kunneke  of  Maryland  ; 
Lawrence  L.  Denning  of  Ohio  and 
Michael  G.  Doran  of  New  York.  The 
first  two  have  been  assigned  to  the 
coast  artillery.  Father  Doran  expects 
an  early  assignment. 

Building  for  Catholic  Societies 

The  enterprise  of  erecting  a Catholic 
societies'  building  is  going  forward  at 
Sacramento,  California.  Leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  organizations  flour- 
ishing in  that  city  have  incorporated 
the  Fraternal  Hall  Association,  and, 
aided  by  several  wealthy  and  zealous 
Catholics,  are  proceeding  to  build  a 


$150,000  structure.  It  is  to  be  five 
stories  high,  with  a roof  garden,  and  the 
specifications  call  for  excellence  in 
every  particular. 


President  Roosevelt  on  Socialism 


In  the  course  of  a recent  address  de- 
livered at  a family  reunion  held  near  his 
summer  home,  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

“Very  properly  we  in  this  country  set 
our  faces  against  privilege.  There  can 
be  no  grosser  example  of  privilege  than 
that  set  before  us  as  an  ideal  by  certain 
socialistic  writers — the  ideal  that  every 
man  shall  put  into  the  common  fund 
what  he  can,  which  would  mean  what  he 
chose,  and  should  take  out  whatever  he 
wanted.  In  other  words,  this  theory  is 
that  the  man  who  is  vicious,  foolish,  a 
drag  on  the  whole  community,  who  con- 
tributes less  than  his  share  to  the  com- 
mon good,  should  take  out  what  is  not 
his,  what  he  has  not  earned;  that  he 
shall  rob  his  neighbor  of  what  that 
neighbor  has  earned.  This  particular 
socialistic  idea  would  be  to  enthrone 
privilege  in  one  of  its  grossest,  crudest, 
most  dishonest,  most  harmful  and  most 
unjust  forms. 

“Equality  of  opportunity  to  render 
service,  yes,  I will  do  everything  I can 
to  bring  it  about.  If  the  service  is 
equal  let  the  reward  be  equal,  but  let 
the  reward  depend  on  the  service,  and, 
mankind  being  composed  as  it  is,  there 
will  be  inequality  of  service  for  a long 
time  to  come,  no  matter  how  broad  the 
equality  of  opportunity  may  be,  and  just 
so  long  as  there  is  inequality  of  service 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  there 
should  be  inequality  of  reward.  But  in 
securing  a measurable  equality  of  op- 
portunity let  us  no  more  be  led  astray 
by  the  doctrinaire  advocates  of  a law- 
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less  and  destructive  individualism  than 
by  the  doctrinaire  advocates  of  a dead- 
ening socialism/’ 

Catholic  Federation  Convention 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties will  be  held  in  Boston,  August 
9 to  12.  A program  of  religious  cele- 
bration, business  and  social  affairs  has 
been  arranged  to  keep  the  delegates 
busy  from  early  Sunday  until  Thursday, 
when  a gala  day  at  a seaside  resort  will 
bring  the  meeting  to  a close. 

Knights  of  Columbus 

The  National  Convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  will  be  hdd  in  St. 
Louis,  beginning  August  3.  Several  im- 
portant questions  are  to  come  before  the 
governing  body  , of  this  large  and  flour- 
ishing Catholic  order.  The  matter  of 
representation  in  national  conventions 
is  uppermost  in  some  minds,  it  being 
held  by  those  who  seek  a change  that 
representation  should  be  based  on  mem- 
bership rather  than  by  States.  An- 
other demand  seems  to  be  for  a board 
of  auditors.  These,  and  other  questions, 
added  to  the  routine  convention  busi- 
ness, promise  ample  work  for  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  great  body  of 
Catholic  Americans. 

Bishop  Keane's  Prayer 

The  following  prayer,  which  has  re- 
ceived high  praise  and  wide  publicity, 
was  offered  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Denver: 

“O  God,  from  whom  all  public  au- 
thority derives  its  power,  by  whose  will 
the  obligations  of  obedience  to  human 
laws  are  securely  established  on  motives 
of  conscience,  and  judgments  are  de- 
creed in  justice,  look  with  favor  upon 
this  convention,  so  representative  of  a 
sovereign  people — a people  blessed 
through  the  disposition  of  Thy  provi- 


dence with  a remarkable  national  pol- 
icy, such  as  the  world  never  saw  before 
or  elsewhere,  and  which  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  live  under. 

“Bless  its  members,  its  works,  its 
aims.  Grant  that  it  may  be  eminently 
wise  in  its  deliberations  and  wisely  dis- 
interested in  its  decisions.  Inspire  each 
member  with  a deep  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. Give  him  strength  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  personal  or  sec- 
tional interests,  and  to  seek  for  his 
guidance  calmly  reasoned  convictions. 
Inspire  him  to  maintain  and  encourage 
that  higher  level  of  thought,  that  en- 
hanced sense  of  responsibility,  that  bet- 
ter life,  political  and  social,  which  secure 
true  national  greatness. 

“May  we  all  realize  that  the  blood  of 
a nation  may  be  drained  less  nobly  than 
on  the  battlefield;  that  every  capacity 
for  high  and  generous  exertion,  for 
cheerful  endurance  of  suffering  at  the 
bidding  of  duty,  that  all  the  stock  of 
moral  force  upon  which  a country  can 
rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  must  be  en- 
couraged and  fostered  if  our  glorious 
institutions  ace  to  endure ; that  the  se- 
curity of  a people  which  is  great  by 
virtue  of  personal  liberty  and  individual 
initiative  depends  more  on  high  virtue 
than  on  strength  of  arms;  that  peace 
and  prosperity  are  insured  better  by  the 
influences  of  religion,  which  make  for 
ideal  citizenship,  than  by  the  extension 
of  territorial  lines. 

“In  this  faith,  we  pray  Thee,  by  whom 
the  suffrage,  the  law,  the  social  system 
hold,  to  make  the  work  of  this  con- 
vention exhibit  and  embody  the  divine 
idea/’ 

Will  Speak  for  America 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  as  speaker  before  the  Eucha- 
ristic Congress  to  be  held  in  London, 
September  9th  to  13th.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  His  Eminence  will  make 
one  of  the  great  addresses  heard  at 
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that  notable  gathering,  which,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, will  be  the  greatest  Catholic 
assembly  in  the  English  capital  since 
the  days  of  the  so-called  Reformation. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  Farley, 
Bishop*  O’Connell,  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  and  about  fifty  prom- 
inent members  of  the  American  priest- 
hood departed  for  Rome  July  18,  two 
days  after  the  sailing  of  two  hundred 
Holy  Name  pilgrims  bound  for  the 
Eternal  City  to  pay  homage  to  the  head 
of  the  Church.  From  Rome  the  dis- 
tinguished pilgrims  will  proceed  to  Lon- 
don. After  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
Cardinal  Gibbons  will  sojourn  briefly  in 
Ireland,  returning  to  America  early  in 
October. 

Distinguished  Prelates  Honored 

An  imposing  and  memorable  feature 
of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic 
parish  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  was  the  un- 
veiling, in  front  of  St.  Joseph’s  Cathe- 
dral, of  marble  statues  of  Bishops 
Flaget  and  Spalding.  Bishop  B.  J. 
Flaget  was  a saintly  missionary,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and  left  a 
deep  impress  on  Catholic  America. 
Bishop  Spalding,  uncle  of  the  present 
scholarly  Bishop  of  Peoria,  was  the  sec- 
ond Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and  later  was 
elevated  to  the  archepiscopal  See  of 
Baltimore. 

Bishop  Flaget  met  and  overcame  the 
hardships  of-  the  wilderness,  the  horrors 
of  savagery  and  the  evils  of  bigotry  by 
indefatigable  zeal  and  unfailing  love. 
In  poverty  he  assumed  his  bishopric,  and 
by  the  most  painstaking  frugality  he 
struggled  through  the  early  years  of  his 
episcopacy. 

St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral  was  begun  in 
1816,  but  the  edifice  was  not  ponsecrated 
until  1819.  Gifts  came  from  abroad  to 
help  the  struggling  prelate,  and  among 
them  were  the  now  priceless  paintings 
that  grace  the  hallowed  walls  of  St.  Jos- 
eph’s. There  may  be  seen  a painting  of 


the  “Crucifixion”  by  Van  Bre,  the  gift 
of  Father  Charles  Nerinx,  besides  sevr 
eral  canvasses  from  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  who  was  a devoted  friend  of  the 
pioneer  Bishop.  He  also  presented  the 
large  bell  of  many  metals,  a treasure  to 
those  who  hear  its  piercing  yet  mellow 
tones.  Besides  paintings  by  Van  Bre, 
Vandyke,  Rubens  and  other  masters, 
and  the  celebrated  Louis  Philippe  bell, 
there  is  the  Angelus  clock,  also  pre- 
sented by  the  generous  Father  Nerinx. 
This  masterpiece  is  now,  as  in  that  day, 
a treasured  wonder.  It  may  be  heard 
more  than  a mile. 

The  present  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  is 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  C.  J.  O’Connell. 
Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  Obrecht,  Abbot  of 
Gethsemane,  officiated  at  the  unveiling. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Abell, 
great-nephew  of  Rev.  Robert  Abfell,  who 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  consecration 
of  the  cathedral  in  1819,  and  again  at  its 
golden  jubilee  in  1869.  The  centennial 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Drury. 

Not  Afraid  to  Tell  the  Truth 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  semi-centennial  commencement 
of  St.  Francis’  College,  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y..  the  oldest  Catholic  college  in  that 
cit,  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress that  has  been  heard  throughout 
the  nation.  Mr.  Coler,  widely  known 
as  a man  of  affairs  and  as  a political 
leader  who  makes  war  on  bosses — who 
is  not  afraid  and  tells  the  truth — took 
occasion  to  say  what  he,  as  a citizen  and 
a non-Cath6lic,  believes  to  be  the  perils 
of  our  public  school  system.  He  said: 

“You  have  come  to  this  important 
stage  of  your  development  through  a 
school  in  which  ideals  are  nurtured,  in 
which  the  valuable  truths  of  secular  ed- 
ucation are  vitalized  with  religious  feel- 
ing. You  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
attended  a school  that  has  in  it  a heart 
and  a soul.  You  have  received  a splen- 
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did  mental  equipment  for  the  battle  of 
life,  but,  better  still,  you  have  received  a 
moral  equipment. 

“And  compared  with  that  sublime  in- 
struction, how  cheap  and  trivial  the  pre- 
cepts of  those  educators  who  think 
themselves  masters  of  their  craft  because 
they  have  filled  our  elementary  schools 
with  sewing  classes  and  classes  in  hy- 
giene, and  'psychological  classes  and 
cooking  classes  and  classes  in  every- 
thing except  the  really  useful  things  that 
the  mind  of  the  child  needs. 

“And  this  brings  me  to  the  thought  an 
expression  of  which  some  of  my  friends 
believe  to  be  politically  suicidal.  As  to 
the  political  aspect  of  it,  I need  only  say 
that  I have  been  killed  politically  so 
often  that  I don’t  mind  it  at  all.  I am 
well  aware  that  it  is  a fashion  among  our 
public  men  to  bow  down  and  worship  a 
certain  idol  which  we  call  a public  school 
system,  and  I would  hesitate — because, 
frankly.  I do  give  heed  to  political  con- 
siderations— before  saying  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  the  public 
school  system  if  I did  not  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  there  is 
something  wrong  within. 

“And  this  is  the  wrong:  That  it  has 
become  a system  without  a heart  or  a 
conscience,  and  such  a system,  instead 
of  being  a blessing,  must  necessarily  be- 
come a menace  to  the  State.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  child  is  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  the  State.  The  Government 
owes  it  to  the  people  that  every  child 
shall  be  equipped  for  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  and  if  that  citizen- 
ship is  to  be  worth  while,  the  equipment 
must  be  mental  and  moral ; the  intellect 
in  its  plastic  state  must  be  impressed 
with  lessons  that  are  ethical  as  well  as 
lessons  that  are  secularly  educational. 
The  conscience  must  be  trained  as  well 
as  the  brain. 

******** 

“The  time  seems  to  be  approaching 
when  we  must  do  something  for  our 
school  system;  when  we  must  try  to 


put  a heart  and  conscience  into  it.  The 
tendency  recently  has  been  to  drive  God 
out  of  the  schools,  and  I do  not  believe 
a Godless  school  satisfies  a vast  majority 
of  the  parents  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  that  it  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  our  citizenship.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  method  must  be  devised 
whereby  the  children  whose  legal  guar- 
dians prefer  that  they  shall  receive  a 
moral  training  as  well  as  a secular  edu- 
cation in  the  schoolroom  can  obtain  for 
their  children  that  training  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  they  contribute  in  taxes. 

“I  do  not  think  that  such  a proposi- 
tion involves  the  slightest  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  non-sectarian  government. 
All  that  the  State  need  do  would  be  to 
insist  that  each  child  receive  a secular 
education,  and  pay  for  that  and  that 
alone,  leaving  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  form  the  character  as  well  as  to 
instruct  the  mind  to  parents  and  legal 
guardians.  A Lutheran  child  might  at- 
tend a Lutheran  school,  an  Episcopal 
child  an  Episcopal  school,  a Jewish  child 
a Jewish  school,  a Catholic  child  a Cath- 
olic school,  the  State  making  to  each 
school  an  allowance  for  each  child  which 
that  school  shall  so  educate  as  to  enable 
it  to  pass  a standard  examination  held 
by  State  officers.  The  State  may  also 
insist  upon  determining  the  question  of 
the  competence  of  the  teachers  by  com- 
pelling them  to  qualify  for  that  work 
through  examinations.  Thus  would  the 
State  fulfill  its  obligations  to  provide  for 
each  child  an  education,  while  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to  its  moral 
welfare  would  be  left  free  to  do  so.’’ 


Death  of  Bishop  Curtis 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  D.  D., 
Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore,  former  Bishop  of  Wilming- 
ton, died  at  Baltimore  July  12. 

Bishop  Curtis  was  born  in  Maryland 
in  1831.  His  parents  were  Episcopal- 
ians, and  he  grew  up  and  was  educated 
in  that  faith  for  the  ministry,  which  he 
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embraced  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He 
early  became  prominent  as  a churchman, 
and  it  was  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
nearly  all  who  knew  him  when,  nine 
years  after  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  he  resigned  from  his  charge  as 
rector  of  Mt.  Calvary  Church,  Balti- 
more, and  announced  his  intention  of 
studying  for  the  priesthood  in  the  one, 
true  Church. 

Laymtn's  Missionary  League 

Archbishop  Moeller  of  Cincinnati  has 
given  his  blessing  and  approval  to  a new 
organization  called  the  Laymen’s  Home 
Missionary  League.  The  object  of  the 
members  is  to  reclaim  those  who  belong 
to  the  Church,  but  have  fallen,  or  are  in 
danger  of  falling,  from  its  communion ; 
to  encourage  and  guide  those  who 
would  become  Catholics  if  they  but 
knew  the  way  and  were  led  by  the  light 
of  zeal  and  love;  to  safeguard  those 
who  are  in  danger,  and  other  works  of 
Christian  charity  of  like  character. 
Neither  fees  nor  obligations  are  laid 
upon  members. 

Bishop  Rhode 

The  Rev.  Paul  Peter  Rhode  has  been 
made  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Chicago 
Archdiocese,  being  the  first  priest  of  his 
nationality  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  in  America. 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  Rhode 
took  place  in  Holy  Name  Cathedral, 
Chicago,  June  29,  Archbishop  Quigley 
performing  the  ceremony,  which  was 
participated  in  and  witnessed  by  a note- 
worthy gathering  of  prelates  and  priests. 
The  banquet  that  followed  the  consecra- 
tion ceremonies  was  attended  by  six 
hundred  Polish  priests,  besides  the  prel- 
ates and  other  priests. 

Catholic  Press  Association 

The  American  Catholic  Press  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  Cincinnati, 
July  26,  at  a meeting  of  Catholic  pub- 
lishers. The  following  officers  were 
elected : President,  Dr.  Thomas  P. 


Hart  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  Cincin- 
nati ; secretary,  John  F.  Byrnes,  of  the 
Columbian  and  Western  Catholic,  Chi- 
cago ; treasurer,  William  A.  King,  of 
the  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo. 
The  executive  board  is  composed  of  the 
foregoing  officers,  together  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Hughes,  of  the  Michigan  Cath- 
olic, Detroit,  and  Samuel  Byrne,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Observer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tlie  stated  object  of  the  association  is 
to  promote  the  educational,  literary, 
news  and  business  interests  of  the  pa- 
pers concerned,  thus  to  establish  a 
closer  fraternity  among  Catholic  pub- 
lishers. The  association  will  meet 
September  12  at  Buffalo. 

" Sisters  of  Mary”  Become  Catholics 

Mother-General  Edith  and  Sister 
Marina,  of  the  Episcopal  “Sisters  of  St. 
Mary,”  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  by  Archbishop  Ryan  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Corn- 
wells, Philadelphia,  July  19.  The  former 
Mother- General  was  received  as  Miss 
Pardee  and  Sister  Marina  as  Miss  Bul- 
lock. They  were  simply  attired  as  lay 
women,  and  after  making  their  profes- 
sion of  faith  were  conditionally  baptized. 

Besides  Archbishop  Ryan  and  assist- 
ing priests,  only  Mother  Katherine  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  the  community  of  sisters  witnessed 
the  ceremony.  The  following  morning 
the  distinguished  converts  made  their 
first  holy  communion.  They,  together 
with  former  Sister  Eliza  of  the  same 
community,  who  abjured  Protestantism 
two  weeks  earlier,  are  preparing  to  en- 
ter Catholic  sisterhoods.  They  are  tal- 
ented and  zealous  women,  and  former 
Mother  Edith  is  said  to  possess  rare  ad- 
ministrative ability.  It  was  under  her 
direction  and  management  that  the  spa- 
cious Episcopal  convent  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  was  built.  Before  distinguishing 
herself  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Peekskill  house  she  held  an 
important  position  at’  Kemper  Hall, 
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Kenosha.  Former  Sister  Eliza  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Phelps 
of  Missouri.  They  retired  from 
Peekskill  before  informing  the  mem- 
bers of  that  community  of  their  in- 
tention. When  the  message  an- 
nouncing their  plans  and  whereabouts 
reached  the  Peekskill  community  it  is 
said  that  a state  of  near  demoralization 
followed.  Three  different  calls  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Peekskill  com- 
munity upon  their  former  Mother-Gen- 
eral and  sister  while  in  retirement  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
fervent  entreaties  were  made  to  dissuade 
them  from  becoming  Catholics,  but  to 
no  avail. 

The  Month  at  Cliff  Haven 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  at  Cliff 
Haven  records  a month  of  unusual 
activity  and  progress.  The  attendance 
is  satisfactory  and  the  instructive  and 
social  features  are  praised  alike  by 
those  in  regular  attendance  and  those 
who  sojourn  briefly  at  this  centre  of 
Catholic  culture. 

Priests’  Eucharistic  League 

The  Priests'  Eucharistic  League  of 
the  United  States  met  in  annual  session 
at  Notre  Dame,  University,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  July  28-30.  About  four 
hundred  members  were  in  attendance. 
Several  papers  of  unusual  merit  were 
presented  and  discussed.  There  are  at 
the  University  forty  altars  where  Masses 
were  celebrated  each  morning  by  the 
hundreds  of  visiting  priests. 

Catholic  Displaces  Socialist 

Mayor  Busse  of  Chicago  has  re- 
placed a Socialist  member  of  the  Board 
of  School  Trustees  by  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  P.  J.  O’Keefe,  wife  of  a prom- 
inent attorney  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Kelly,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Catholic  Church,  Chicago.  Mrs. 
O’Keefe  has  for  years  been  prominent 
in  school  work,  and  she  has  been  espe- 


cially active  in  the  spread  of  kinder- 
garten instruction.  It  is  now  in  order 
for  the  Junior  Mechanics  to  join  their 
disgruntled  Socialistic  brethren  in  de- 
crying Mayor  Busse  as  an  enemy  to  free 
institutions. 

Hibernian  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  recently  held 
in  Indianapolis  was  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  this  great  order. 

President  Cummings  gave  this  mes- 
sage to  members,  to  Catholics  and  to 
the  public  generally : 

“The  A.  O.  H.  is  the  largest  organ- 
ization of  one  faith  and  race  in  the  whole 
world.  It  has  a membership  of  more 
than  195,000  men  and  women. 

“We  initiated  during  the  year  1907 
20,970  men  and  10,000  in  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary,  making  a total  initiation  for 
both  organizations  of  30,970. 

We  have  in  the  treasuries  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  A.  O.  H.  $847,- 
666,  and  we  own  real  estate  valued  at 
$762,295,  in  halls  and  buildings  owned 
by  the  divisions,  $350,000  of  that  real 
estate  being  in  Massachusetts. 

“We  have  an  organization  of  45,000 
members  in  Massachusetts,  30,000  men 
and  15,000  women.  This  surpasses  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  We  have 
almost  100,000  members  in  the  New 
England  States. 

“The  total  assets  of  the  organization 
amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000,  and 
we  expended  for  charitable  uses  during 
the  past  twenty  years  nearly  $5,000,000. 
During  the  same  time  we  have  ex- 
pended for  sick  and  death  benefits 
$7,000,000. 

“We  have  organized  in  forty-eight 
States,  territories  and  provinces.  We 
are  organized  in  six  provinces  in  Can- 
ada, with  a membership  in  Canada  of 
about  6000.  We  have  within  the  past 
three  months  organized  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  in  Western  Canada.” 
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It  is  the  declared  determination  of 
the  order  to  assist  needy  parishes  and 
Catholic  institutions  in  the  future,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  convention  that 
a special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  extend 
the  membership  and  its  influence  as  a 
Catholic  organization. 

With  the  exception  of  the  national 
secretary,  all  of  the  officers  were  re- 
elected. 

Prominent  Jew  Turns  Catholic 

Noteworthy  among  recent  conver- 
sions to  the  Catholic  Church  was  that 
of  the  late  Isaac  Stein  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado. Mr.  Stein  was  a member  of  the 
Jewish  faith  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  In  the  early  history  of  Denver 
he  played  the  part  of  an  influential  pol- 
itician. Baptism  and  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church  were  administered  to  him 
on  his  deathbed. 

Bishop  McQuaid' s Jubilee 

It  was  with  the  keenest  regret  that 
the  thousands  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
the  venerable  prelate,  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
July  12,  in  his  absence.  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid had  been  very  ill,  but  was  so  rap- 
idly recovering  that  it  was  thought  up 
until  the  day  of  celebration  that  he 
might  be  able  to  witness  the  ceremonies. 
The  extreme  heat  prevailing  at  that 
time,  his  advanced  years  and  weakened 
condition  due  to  long  illness,  rendered 
it  inadvisable  for  the  aged  prelate  to 
undertake  the  duties  his  presence  in  the 
sanctuary  would  impose. 

But,  although  he  could  not  attend  the 
jubilee  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration,  he  confidently  hopes  to  be 
in  good  health  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  August 
20,  and  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
hierarchy,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  may  be  fully  recovered. 


Congratulatory  messages  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  Father,  from  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Archbishop  Farley  and 
a long  list  of  bishops  and  priests.  Of 
the  venerable  prelate — the  great  edu- 
cator, as  he  is  known  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America — Bishop 
Hickey  said : 

“Who  shall  tell  the  story  of  the 
Bishop's  life?  Who  shall  tell  the  vic- 
tories gained  for  God  through  eighty- 
five  years  of  beautiful  and  noble  life, 
tnrough  sixty  years  of  faithful  priest- 
hood, through  forty  years  of  a devoted 
episcopate?  Such  a length  of  years  is 
rare  in  the  history  of  men,  and  rarely 
has  it  been  bestowed  and  so  nobly  spent 
as  in  the  case  of  our  Bishop.  We 
praise,  bless  and  thank  God  that  forty 
years  ago  He  sent  Bishop  McQuaid  to 
Rochester.  The  Bishop  came  to  us  in 
the  maturity  of  strong  manhood,  in  the 
finest  flower  of  devoted  priesthood.  He 
came  into  a new  diocese,  where  all  the 
work  of  upbuilding  was  still  to  be  done, 
even  to  the  very  breaking  of  the  ground. 
We  know  that  it  was  well  that  the  work 
had  all  to  be  done,  for  there  was  a 
builder  who  could  build  aright.  % 

“With  what  high  ambition,  what 
prophetic  vision,  what  indomitable  cour- 
age, what  unresting  energy,  what  self- 
sacrifice  and  unselfishness,  the  Bishop 
began  and  completed  this  work  is  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  upbuilding  of  any  church  on  earth. 
The  diocese  of  Rochester  has  often 
been  called  a model  diocese.  And  in 
this  model  diocese  with  all  its  splendid 
equipment  for  all  the  needs  of  God’s 
children,  there  is  not  an  institution  that 
is  not  a monument  to  Bishop  Mc- 

QiidL.  Another  Minister  Convert 

Rev.  Francis  McFetrich,  until  re- 
cently connected  with  St.  Simeon’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, is  in  retreat  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  Father  Kirlin,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood, 
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preparatory  to  his  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  latest  ministerial 
convert  was  not  influenced  by  the 
“open  pulpit”  issue,  but  by  his  devotion 
to  Our  Lady.  He  became  convinced 


that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  and  that  she  alone 
fittingly  honors  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  soon  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enter  the  priesthood. 


FOREIGN 


CANADA 


Monument  to  Bishop  dt  Laval 

Twenty-five  archbishops  and  bishops, 
a thousand  priests  and  more  than 
100,000  of  the  faithful  participated  in 
the  ceremony  of  unveiling  and  dedicat- 
ing to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Francis 
de  Laval  a monument  at  Quebec, 
June  23.  These  are  the  facts  cabled  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Quebec  to  the  Holy 
Father  that  day,  assuring  the  Pontiff 
of  the  unalterable  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  response  to  which  Pius  X cabled 
his  thanks  and  Pontifical  blessing. 

The  Governor-general  of  Canada, 
Earl  Gray,  unveiled  the  monument 
erected  by  loving  hands  at  a cost  of 
$50,000.  The  fetes  attending  the  cer- 
emony lasted  three  days  and  were  of 
noteworthy  brilliancy,  forming  a 
splendid  prelude  to  the  Champlain  ter- 
centenary. The  celebration  marked  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Bishop  de  Laval,  whose  diocese 
embraced  nearly  all  of  North  America. 
He  was  in  all  truth  a great  man,  a great 
leader  and  teacher,  whose  work  God  has 
blessed  in  a singular  manner,  as  the 
zealous  demonstration  in  his  honor  two 
hundred  years  after  his  earthly  labors 
ceased  emphatically  shows. 

Three  Hundred  Years  of  History 

What  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pageants  of  modern  times 
took  place  at  Quebec  during  the  half- 
week beginning  July  23.  It  was  a 
carnival  of  nations,  in  brilliant  and  stu- 
pendous array,  which  had  for  its  theme 
three  hundred  years  of  history  and  for 


its  central  feature  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
harp,  a mighty  stage  on  which  thous- 
ands of  actors,  costumed  to  represent 
the  days  and  generations  portrayed, 
reenacted  the  progress  of  Quebec  from 
her  foundation  by  Champlain,  three 
hundred  years  before. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France  were  officially  represented  by 
dignitaries  of  State,  ships  of  war  and 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  marines,  and 
yet  the  dominant  note,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  Christian  nations  in  this 
age,  was  peace  and  friendship.  The 
mother  country  was  represented  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  United  States 
by  Vice-President  Fairbanks. 

Because  of  the  directing  part  played 
by  the  Church  in  pioneering,  coloniz- 
ing and  Christianizing  Quebec  and  all 
Canada,  the  religious  features  of  the 
tercentenary  were  many,  and  in  point 
of  impressive  grandeur  wrought  largely 
the  magnificence  of  the  event. 

Prince  at  Shrine  of  SL  Anne 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  was  his 
visit  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Anne  de 
Beaupre.  This  movement  of  royalty 
was  devoid  of  every  phase  of  official 
conduct  and  it  was  manifestly  not  the 
result  of  mere  curiosity.  The  Prince 
proceeded  quietly  and  modestly.  He 
was  entertained  by  the  Fathers  of  Laval 
University  who  make  St.  Joachim  their 
summer  retreat.  A number  of  the 
farmers  of  that  region  gathered  t q meet 
the  Prince,  who,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, was  both  edified  and  entertained. 
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ITALY 

Revised  Code 

The  legislation  recently  enacted  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  which  is  fore- 
casted to  complete  the  revision  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Code,  thus  to  give  to 
the  Sacred  Congregations  a new  con- 
stitution, and  to  English-speaking  na- 
tions the  reign  of  common  law,  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  action  of 
the  Holy  See  along  legislative  lines  in 
centuries. 

The  new  law  governing  marriage, 
engagement  contracts,  etc.,  recently 
promulgated,  is  a part  of  the  new  code, 
as  is  also  the  chapter  transferring  the 
business  of  English-speaking  and  some 
other  countries  from  the  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda  to  the  several  con- 
gregations. 

These  two  chapters  of  the  new  code 
will  serve  to  give  Catholics  an  idea  of 
its  far-reaching  importance,  yet  no  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  stupendous 
work  may  be  gained  without  a thorough 
study  of  its  text.  The  code  has  given 
Pius  X and  his  advisers  years  of 
thought  and  unremitting  toil,  and  it 
will  be  something  like  two  and  a half 
years  before  the  law  is  promulgated  in 
its  entirety. 

The  legislative  and  governmental  re- 
forms provided  for  will  be  enforced 
next  December  and  will  be  tested  in 
operation  before  the  constitution  is 
promulgated,  in  order  to  provide  for 
possible  needful  changes.  One  such 
change,  for  instance,  is  that  the  “Con- 
gregation of  the  Council”  shall  there- 
after be  known  as  the  “Congregation  of 
the  Code,,,  and  that  instead  of  interpre- 
ting the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
its  duties  shall  be  to  interpret  the  Code 
of  Pius  X.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
only  “minor  and  accidental  modifica- 
tions” will  be  made,  and  that  the  new 
law  will  stand  substantially  as  enacted. 
It  is  designed  greatly  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Catholic  world  with  the 
Vatican.  This  business,  already  enor- 


mous, is  growing  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  may  be  expected,  to  expand 
more  rapidly  with  the  great  spread  of 
the  faith  among  all  peoples. 

Summing  up  the  salient  character- 
istics of  the  new  code,  “Rome”  states 
them  to  be: 

The  clear  division  of  the  work  as- 
signed to  the  different  organisms: 
Congregations,  Tribunals  and  Offices. 

The  separation  of  legislative  and  dis- 
ciplinary matter,  which  is  left  to  the 
Congregations,  from  purely  conten- 
tious matter,  which  is  handed  over  to 
the  Tribunals  of  the  Rota  and  the  Seg- 
natura. 

The  rigid  organization  of  these  Tri- 
bunals as  courts  of  first  instance  and  of 
appeal. 

The  right  granted  to  all  to  plead  their 
own  cases  before  the  Tribunals  without 
the  intervention  of  procurators,  lawyers 
or  agents  of  any  kind,  and  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  gratuitously  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it*  with  a re- 
duction all  around  in  legal  fees  and  the 
complete  condonation  of  them  to  the 
poor. 

The  transference  of  a large  part  of  the 
world,  especially  the  English-speaking 
world,  from  Propaganda  to  the  different 
Congregations,  with  the  consequent  ap- 
plication to  them  of  the  common  law  of 
the  Church. 

The  suppression  of  some  Congrega- 
tions and  the  greatly  enhanced  impor- 
tance of  the  Consistorial  Congregation, 
which  is  for  the  future  to  be  charged 
with  the  election  of  bishops  throughout 
the  whole  world,  except  in  missionary 
countries  under  the  jurisdiction  otf 
Propaganda. 

The  creation  of  a new  and  exceed- 
ingly important  Congregation  for  the 
Discipline  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Secretariate 
of  State,  which  now  takes  on  additional 
importance. 

The  new  legislation  requires  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  canon  law  be 
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a part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of 
prelates,  and  it  is  believed  that  under 
the  new  code  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law  will  be  a prerequisite  of 
appointees  to  the  office  of  Vicar  General 
and  Defensor. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
law,  priests  will  not  be  ordained  until 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  At  present  or- 
dinations are  made  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  regularly,  and,  by  dispensation,  at 
twenty-two  and  a half  years  of  age. 
Under  the  code  of  Pius  X subdeacons 
and  deacons  will  be  employed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  ministry  of  their  office 
before  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Nasi  to  be  Pardoned 

Having  used  Masonry  as  far  as  it 
seemed  prudent  so  to  do,  the  Italian 
Government  is  just  now  in  the  position 
of  permitting  the  warring  forces  within 
the  secret  society  to  fight  out  their  dif- 
ferences, and  meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment forces  hope  that  the  Masonic  party 
will,  on  account  of  its  contending  fac- 
tions, be  unable  to  constitute  an  em- 
barrassing factor  at  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

It  was  recently  made  public  in  Rome 
that  a usurper,  in  the  person  of  a Prot- 
estant preacher,  had,  in  the  interest  of 
those  Masonic  politicians  opposed  to 
religious  education,  so  manipulated  the 
affairs  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
secret  society  that  a small  minority 
forced  their  blind  followers  to  do  their 
bidding.  Also  it  is  not  denied  that, 
having  accomplished  its  aims,  the  Gov- 
ernmental party  in  Italian  Freemasonry 
has  acquiesced  in  the  apparent  reorgan- 
ization of  the  anti-Christian  forces 
within  the  Council  of  Thirty-three,  as 
the  controlling  body  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masonry  is  called,  and  will  even 
seem  to  make  a further  concession  in 
the  pardoning  of  Nasi,  banished  for  mis- 
conduct and  embezzlement  while  Min- 
ister of  Education.  The  Government 

\ 


believes  that  the  Masonic  party  is  too 
badly  crippled  to  reform  its  lines  effect- 
ually before  the  elections,  and  also  it 
believes  that  the  Catholic  party  is  too 
weak  to  gain  a position  of  control. 
Therefore,  although  Nasi  was  con- 
victed of  getting  away  with  a sum  equal 
to  half  a million  dollars — which  he  ex- 
plained he  had  spent  in  “good  faith  for 
secret  information  concerning  foreign 
powers” — :he  was  degraded  and  ban- 
ished from  the  Empire. 

The  trial  of  Nasi,  it  will  be  recalled, 
brought  out  much  evidence  damaging 
to  Masonry,  showing  its  evil  influence 
in  politics  and  the  affairs  of  State.  That 
evidence  was  so  positive  that  it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  no  excifse  for 
condoning  such  villainy,  and  yet  in  the 
Government’s  scheme  of  preservation 
by  playing  warring  political  factions 
against  each  other,  Nasi  is  to  be  par- 
doned, permitted  to  return  to  Italy  and 
to  resume  his  former  place  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  And 
this  is  to  be  done  as  an  act  of  imperial 
graciousness,  and  at  a time,  so  say  the 
latest  advices,  when  the  nation  will  be 
be  rejoicing  over  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  the  American  heiress,  Miss 
Elkins,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  A 
study  of  the  developments  will  be  of 
decided  interest  to  those  following  the 
political  trend  of  Italy. 

Pius  X Blesses  America 

The  Holy  Father  gave  audience  July 
12  to  Monsignor  Kennedy,  rector  of 
the  American  College,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  of  .that  institution  of 
learning.  Mgr.  Kennedy  delivered  an 
address  of  loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  the 
sacerdotal  jubilee,  presented  the  stu- 
dents’ Peter’s  Pence  offering  and  a por- 
trait of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  Ur^, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  best  likeness  of 
Pius  X extant. 

The  Pope  thanked  the  students  for 
their  gift,  praised  their  faith  and  loy- 
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alty,  and  among  other  things  said  to 
them:  “Without  diminishing  my  re- 

gard for  the  other  colleges  in  Rome,  I 
admire  especially  you,  my  Benjamins.” 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
students’  work,  declared  that  the  bish- 
ops of  America  were  full  of  activity  and 
zeal  in  building  splendid  churches, 
parochial  schools  and  other  religious 
and  educational  institutions ; that  the 
clergy  were  earnestly  working  to  spread 
the  faith  and  were  reaping  a rich  har- 
vest in  conversions ; that  the  generosity 
of  the  Catholic  laity  promotes  splen- 
didly their  flourishing  religion  and  that 
Mgr.  Kennedy  renders  the  American 
College  so  efficient  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a model.  The  Holy  Father  brought 
the  audience  to  a close  by  blessing  the 
students,  their  families  and  the  whole 
American  nation. 

IRELAND 

Cardinal  Logue  on  America 

Cardinal  Logue  has  been  voicing  un- 
stinted praise  of  American  Catholicism, 
the  Church  in  America  and  the  people, 
since  his  return  to  Ireland.  He  makes 
much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  toler- 
ance and  the  progress  witnessed  while 
sojourning  in  the  United  States.  The 
return  of  the  Cardinal  has  been  made 
the  occasion  of  receptions  and  demon- 
strations of  love  and  esteem  in  his  na- 
tive land,  and  in  each  instance  he  has 
had  a splendid  word  for  America  and 
Americans.  Speaking  of  the  parade  in 
New  York  City  during  the  centenary 
celebration,  the  Cardinal  said  in  a re- 
cent serfhon : “I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  other  city  in  the  world  that  could 
have  turned  out  the  display  of  men.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  place 
in  the  world  where  such  a public  pro- 
fession could  be  made  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  a powerful  display  of  the 
attachment  of  these  people  to  the 
Church.” 


ENGLAND 

Church  Defies  the  State 

From  Norwich  come  the  details  of 
conflict  that  is  causing  much  comment 
and  not  a little  uneasiness  in  Church  of 
England  and  official  circles.  The  facts 
reported  are  to  the  effect  that  a member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Norwich 
married  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife ; 
that  he  went  from  England  to  Montreal 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed  in  or- 
der to  lessen  by  distance  the  criticism 
likely  to  attach  to  such  conduct  in  Eng- 
land; that  under  the  law  the  man  and 
woman  were  legally  married  according 
to  the  Colonial  Marriage  Act  of  1906; 
that  on  their  return  to  England  the 
vicar  at  Norwich  refused  to  admit  them 
to  communion  in  the  church  and  gave 
as  his  reason  the  following: 

“If  you  choose  to  infer  that  I charge 
you  with  being  a notorious  and  evil 
liver  I cannot  help  it.  The  inference  is 
your  own.  I have  not  made,  nor  have 
I any  idea  of  making,  any  inference  of 
the  kind.  My  simple  reason  for  de- 
clining to  admit  you  to  the  Lord’s  table 
is  that  you  knowingly  and  wilfully  con- 
tracted a union  which  was  declared  un- 
lawful both  by  the  Church  and  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  You  can,  therefore, 
have  no  claim  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  You  cannot  allege  that  you 
thought  what  you  were  doing  was  law- 
ful, for  you  went  away  to  another  coun- 
try to  do  it.” 

The  plaintiff’s  contention  was  that  the 
Church  must  regard  a civil  marriage  as 
a legal  marriage  for  all  purposes,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical. 

.It  is  well  known  that  the  High 
Church  party  is  not  in  favor  of  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  the  Marriage  Act, 
which  disputes  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  in  this  question  (which  is  designed 
to  be  made  a test,  and  therefore  will  be 
carried  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
tribunal)  is  recognized  an  issue  of  seri- 
ous import  between  Church  and  State. 
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FRAlteB 

Excommunicated  and  Public  Sinners 

In  response  to  inquiries  of  a French 
bishop  as  to  whether  Catholic  members 
of  the  French  Senate  and  House  of 
Deputies  who  voted  for  the  Law  of 
Separation  (which  should  have  been 
called  the  Act  of  Spoliation)  incurred 
excommunication,  the  Holy  See  has  an- 
swered that  they  have ; that  they  shall 
be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  public 
sinners,  and  unless  repenting  and  ab- 
solved, shall  be  denied  Christian  burial. 

Miracles  at  Lourdes 

Following  closely  upon  the  official 
promulgation  of  numerous  miracles  at 
Lourdes  comes  the  announcement  that 
another  miraculous  cure  has  taken 
place.  The  beneficiary,  the  Abbe 
Fiamme  of  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Paris,  had  for  years 
suffered  from  varicose  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
which,  besides  causing  him  excruciating 
pains,  impeded  the  power  to  walk. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  the  shrine  at  Lourdes  than 
he  called  out  that  he  was  cured.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  present  and 
directed  the  Abbe  Fiamme  to  report  the 
miracle  at  the  office  where  evidence  con- 
cerning miraculous  cures  is  recorded 
and  examined. 

Priests'  Industrial  Exposition 

An  industrial  exposition  is  soon  to  be 
held  by  the  more  than  six  hundred 
French  priests  deprived  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  by  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  office,  in  Mason-ridden  France. 
The  association  works  through  a cen- 
tral office  where  orders  are  received  for 
services  and  products.  An  official  cir- 
cular is  issued  advertising  what  the 
workers  have  for  sale  and  seeking  or- 
ders. The  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
rearing  of  fowls  and  rabbits,  the  man- 
ufacture of  confections,  carpenter}', 
carpet-weaving  and  book-binding  are 


some  of  the  many  branches  of  industry 
adopted  by  the  intrepid  and  zealous 
priests  in  their  united  and  utter  refusal 
to  bow  to  the  unchristian  dictates  of  a 
persecuting  Government. 


French  Government  and  Crime 

The  wave  of  crime  that  is  sweeping 
over  Paris  and  other  French  centers 
has  proved  to  the  people  the  weakness, 
or  the  negligence,  of  the  Government, 
to  say  the  least.  The  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  demanded  the  enactment 
of  a capital  crimes  act  that  has  yielded 
many  executions  has  not  diminished  the 
epidemic  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  secret  forces 
of  the  Government  have  inspired  largely 
the  awful  situation.  Henri  Rochefort’s 
indictment,  which  follows,  still  stands 
unrefuted : “The  Clemenceau  ministry 
does  not  balk  at  secret  assassination 
when  some  dangerous  rival  is  feared  in 
a particular  case  regarding  the  modes 
in  which  the  power  of  the  ministry  is 
kept  alive.”  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Church  is  moving  steadily  forward, 
noiselessly  overcoming  the  evils  that  lie 
in  her  way. 

International  Athletics 

The  Union  of  Catholic  Athletic  Asso- 
ciations, which  is  headed  by  Count 
Mario  de  Carpegna  as  president,  will 
hold  an  international  contest  at  Rome  in 
September.  Arrangements  for  taking 
care  of  contesting  athletes  have  been 
made  on  a liberal  scale ; the  railways 
have  granted  reduced  rates,  and  a 
grand  meeting  is  expected.  Passes  will 
be  furnished  the  visitors  permitting 
them  to  enter  the  gardens  and  galleries 
of  the  Vatican,  and  some  of  the  com- 
petitions will  take  place  in  the  Vatican 
gardens,  to  be  witnessed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  The  games  or  contests  will  in- 
clude rivalry  by  teams  of  a particular 
country  and  international  sports,  in 
which  all  competitors  may  take  part. 
Since  Pope  Pius  X is  very  fond  of 
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healthful  athletic  exercises,  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  Catholic  athletes  is 
expected  to  form  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  jubilee  celebration. 

To  Meet  the  Enemy  at  the  Polls 

As  a result  of  the  promulgation  by 
Bishop  Marty  of  Montauban,  of  a de- 
cree visiting  excommunication  upon  any 
Catholic  buying  Church  property  sold 
by  the  French  Government  of  spolia- 
tion, the  .magnificent  Chateau  of  Mont- 
auriol,  offered  a few  days  ago,  did  not 
bring  half  its  value.  Bishop  Marty  re- 
cently came  from  Rome,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  he  means  to  introduce  a 
new  element  in  the  conflict  between 
State  and  Church.  He  has  espoused  the 
Catholic  Union  movement  which  has 
for  its  political  end  the  defeat  at  the  next 
election  of  every  candidate  who  op- 
poses the  Church  and  Christian  schools. 

The  Government  has  brought  civil 
action  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Bishop's 
action.  Meanwhile  it  is  apparent  that 
the  forces  of  oppression  and  spoliation 
recognize  the  extreme  weakness  of  their 
false  position,  while  all  the  while  the 
movement  for  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian progress  is  assuming  a new  and 
bolder  attitude., 

French  Atheists  Astounded 

The  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  has  become  the  wonder  of  the 
non-Catholic  world,  and  astounds  its 
atheistic  enemies.  Driven  from  the 
schools  and  churches  supported  in  part 
bv  the  State  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat, 
the  priests  of  France,  led  by  a hierarchy 
that  has  never  faltered,  have  estab- 
lished more  than  16,000  free  schools. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  dis- 
graceful truth  that  in  one  month,  under 
the  ungodly  rule  of  Waldeck-Rousseau 
and  Combes,  12,000  schools  were 
abolished. 


Four  thousand  Catholic  schools  have 
thus  far  been  held  to  be  exempt  from 
the  atheistic  rule  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  hoped  that,  seeing 
the  futility  of  their  criminal  progress, 
and  heeding  the  condemnation  of  the 
Christians  of  every  nation,  the  Masonic 
Christ-haters  in  France  will  refrain  from 
further  destruction  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. But,  even  though  the  inter- 
diction should  be  extended  to  every 
school  in  the  Republic,  the  Church 
hopes  speedily  to  replace  them  with  free 
schools.  There  is  to-day  a Catholic 
hopefulness  permeating  the  French  sit- 
uation that  is  driving  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  persecutors  a terrible  fear. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  a God  Who 
watches  over  France,  a God  Who  will 
reward  fidelity,  toil,  suffering  and  priva- 
tion in  His  name  and  for  His  glory. 
What  if  that  God,  to  Whose  worship 
and  service  the  thousands  of  interdicted 
churches,  schools,  convents  and  hospit- 
als were  raised  by  iaithful  souls  and  lov- 
ing hands  should  reward  them  and 
smite  the  unspeakably  unchristian  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French?  Unspeakable 
because,  bad  as  the  world  understands 
it  to  be,  it  is  yet  deeper  in  Satanic  toils 
than  its  hateful  secret  society  leaders 
dare  permit  the  world  to  know.  It  is 
the  fear  of  the  enemies  of  France  that 
the  Omnipotent  Saviour,  outraged,  de- 
nied, despised  and  then  defiled,  is  teach- 
ing the  children  of  men  His  holy  will, 
and  that  under  His  banner  they  are  un- 
conquerable, and  that  the  shameless, 
Satanic  misrule  of  France  is  doomed  to 
ignominious  destruction. 

“With  Sainte-Beuve/’  says  Oscar 
Havard,  “I  say  ‘the  genius  of  Christi- 
anity approaches — it  is  in  the  air;'  yes, 
we  shall  live  to  see  it,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear.  You  may  banish  Christi- 
anity from  her  temples  and  from  your 
own  codes,  but  if  it  be  in  the  air  what 
weapons  can  you  bring  against  it?" 
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CANADA 

Vice  President  and  Prince 

The  Prince  of  Wales  received  the 
addresses  of  the  representatives  of 
America  and  France,  of  the  Mayor  of 
Quebec,  and  of  Champlain ; the  mimic 
representative  of  the  famous  founder 
headed  a following  of  5,000  actors,  re- 
producing every  phase  of  civic,  religious, 
industrial  and  social  life  of  old  France 
in  Canada.  “Champlain”  disembarked 
from  the  reproduced  ship,  the  Don  De 
Dieu,  and  the  splendid  spectacle  of  his 
progress  to  the  Palace  des  Armes, 
fronting  the  Champlain  monument,  was 
smiled  upon  by  serene  and  brilliant 
skies.  It  was  a remarkable  assemblage 
of.  groups,  representing  various  periods, 
including  Jacques  Cartier  and  his  crew, 
King  Francis  I and  his  court.  King 
Henrv  IV  and  the  court  of  France, 
Champlain  and  the  crew  of  the  Don 
De  Dieu,  the  discoverers,  La  Salle, 
Joliet,  Marquette,  the  armies  of  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe  and  innumerable  other 
historical  characters. 

Vice  President  Fairbanks  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  said : 

“As  we  behold  this  majestic  celebra- 
tion in  which  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent nations  participate  and  witness 
the  manifestations  of  a genuine  fraternal 
spirit  among  them,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  why  we  should  resort  to 
war.  May  we  not,  on  this  theater  of 
past  conflicts,  surrounded  now  by  the 
impressive  monument  of  peace,  venture 
to  hope  that  the  widespread  movement 
which  seeks  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  nations  of  the  world 
without  invoking  the  sword,  may  grow 
in  strength  and  at  no  distant  day  be- 
• come  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  fixed 
policy  of  nations? 

“To  advocate  measures  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  tranquillity,  to 
vor  to  substitute  reason  for  force, 
vidence  of  any  decay  in  the  cour- 


age of  manhood  of  nations,  but  it  is 
the  proclamation  of  the  great  truth  that 
modern  civilization  is  not  a failure.  It 
is  a failure  if  it  does  not  substitute  for 
force  the  serene  and  all-powerful  cham- 
ber of  reason  and  deliberation. 

“There  is  such  a thing  as  righteous- 
ness among  nations.  Let  them  take 
their  differences  into  international 
courts  of  justice  and  there  let  reason 
and  righteousness  prevail.  Let  na- 
tions by  every  honorable  means  which 
enlightened  statesmanship  may  sug- 
gest avoid  an  appeal  to  that  court 
where  might  alone  turns  the  balance. 

“We  have  no  need  to  fear  that  the 
relations  between'  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  will  ever  again  be 
disturbed.  We  have  faith  to  believe 
that  our  flags,  which  grace  this  historic 
occasion  and  which  mingle  together  and 
salute  each  other  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, will  never  confront  each  other  in 
conflict  upon  either  land  or  sea.” 

Replying  to  the  Vice  President,  the 
Prince  said : 

“The  King,  whose  earnest  desire  is 
always  to  promote  the  best  and  clos- 
est relations  between  nations,  has  spe- 
cially desired  me,  as  his  representative, 
to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  your 
colleagues,  not  only  a hearty  welcome, 
but  also  a warm  expression  of  thanks 
both  to  you  and  to  your  Government, 
for  your  presence  here  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion.  Your  presence  is  not 
merely  an  indication  of  your  interest 
in  this  celebration.  It  is  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  friendship,  con- 
cord and  good  will  between  ourselves 
and  the  great  country  which  you  rep- 
resent with  so  much  distinction.  We 
think  of  the  United  States  as  having 
given  the  example  and  energy  and 
courage  in  conquering  and  cultivating 
the  forests  and  boundless  prairies 
which  now  yield  harvests  and  illimit- 
able wealth.  We  recognize  that  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the 
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United  States  and  France  among  us 
testifies  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  friendship  between  nations.  On 
that  spirit  the  progress  of  humanity 
largely  depends,  and  I hope  and  believe 
true  progress  will  express  itself  more 
and  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

“The  high  ideal  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood  may  be  far  from 
realization,  but  every  act  that  promotes 
harmony  among  nations  points  the  day 
toward  its  attainment.  This  celebration 
is  such  an  act,  for  it  appeals  to  Canada, 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  I therefore  rejoice  to 
be  here,  to  take  my  part  with  you  dur- 
ing these  memorable  days  in  paying 
homage  to  Champlain  and  doing  honor 
to  Quebec.” 

ENGLAND 

International  Eucharistic  Congress 

Among  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the 
I nternational  Eucharistic  Congress, 

which  will  convene  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 9,  are  the  following:  “The  Holy 
Eucharist  in  Pre-Reformation  Times,” 
by  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet;  “The 
Reformation  and  the  Mass,”  by  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Canon  Moves;  “The  Royal 
Declaration  Against  Transubstantia- 
tion,”  by  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llandaff; 
“Eucharistic  Bequests,”  by  Hon.  Frank 
Russell,  K.  C. ; “The  History  of  Daily 
Communion,”  by  Very  Rev.  Canon  T. 
B.  Scanned,  D.  D. ; “The  Recent  Pon- 
tifical Decree  on  Daily  Communion,” 
by  Rev.  H.  Lucas,  S.  J. ; “The  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist,” 
by  Rev.  A.  Fortescue,  D.  D. ; “The 
Teaching  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on 
the  Blessed  Eucharist,”  by  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Max  of  Saxony  ; “Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,”  by  Rev.  H. 
Thurston,  S.  J. ; “Eucharistic  Litera- 
ture,” by  Rev.  V.  McNab,  O:  P. 

Cardinal  Vanutelli,  Papal  Legate ; 
Cardinals  Logue,  Gibbons,  Moran, 


Fischer,  Lecot  and  Mercier  will  be  pres- 
ent. In  addition  to  all  the  bishops  of 
England,  there  will  be  bishops  and 
archbishops  from  every  continent. 

eeSTA  RICA 

Catholic  Envoy 

The  recently  appointed  Apostolic  Del- 
egate to  Costa  Rica  will  come  in  the 
capacity  of  envoy  to  this  Republic. 
Costa  Rica  has  been  without  an  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  since  1882.  Upon  re- 
ceiving recently  the  expressed  wish  of 
Pius  X,to  appoint  a delegate,  the  Gov- 
ernment requested  that  he  be  sent  as  an 
envoy,  to  which  the  Holy  Father  as- 
sented, naming  Mons.  Giovanni  Cagli- 
ero,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Sebaste,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate. The  new  envoy  is  distinguished 
for  his  work  in  Northern  Patagonia. 

eeiLi 

Archbishop  Cassanova  Dead 

Archbishop  Cassanova  died  recently 
at  Santiago  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
He  was  the  most  prominent,  and  in 
many  ways  the  foremost,  prelate  in 
South  America.  By  declining  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Church  government  of  the 
Tacna  diocese  he  endeared  himself  to 
the  Catholic  world  and  especially  to  the 
Peruvians ; and  otherwise  he  exercised 
a beneficent  influence  on  questions  of 
international  policy  touching  religious 
administration.  The  diocese  of  Tacna, 
by  their  victories  of  1879-82,  came  under 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Chili.  The  Chilians,  thereupon,  and 
long  after,  sought  to  have  Archbishop 
Cassanova  use  his  influence  with  the 
Holy  See  to  have  the  See  of  Tacna 
transferred  from  the  archiepiscopal  See 
of  Lima  to  that  of  Santiago.  Fearing  an 
ill  influence  from  a change  having  no 
more  than  political  pride  to  recommend 
it.  Archbishop  Cassanova  steadfastly 
refused  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  pro-  • 
posal. 
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Through  Suffering  to  Happiness. 
By  Rev.  Victor  Van  Tright,  S.  J. 
B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  i6mo. 
pp.  93-  3°  cents  net. 

Life  is  a vale  of  tears ; it  offers  suffer- 
ing and  trials  for  all.  Therefore  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  learn  how  to 
bear  our  sufferings.  That  there  is  a way 
to  bear  our  sufferings  in  a manner  that 
will  lead  us  through  them  to  happiness, 
this  little  book  demonstrates.  More 
than  this,  it  points  out  the  way — nay, 
more  than  this,  it  takes  the  sufferer  by 
the  hand  and  leads  him  across  the  path 
of  suffering  into  one  of  unending  happi- 
ness. It  contains  an  excellent  and  fruit- 
ful meditation  on  each  of  the  fourteen 
stations  of  the  cross.  We  commend  the 
booklet  to  all  our  readers  as  a most 
helpful  one,  especially  to  those  who  find 
themselves  walking  over  the  paths  of 
darkness  and  trial. 


The  Popes  and  Science — The  Story  of 
the  Papal  Relations  to  Science  from 
the  Middle  Ages  Down  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D.  Ford- 
liam  University  Press,  N.  Y.  City 
Office,  no  W.  74th  Street,  pp. 
400.  $2.00. 

This  is  a great  work  and  makes  a fine 
and  effective  foil  to  “The  Warfare  Be- 
tween Science  and  Theology/'  published 
some  ten  years  ago  by  Andrew  Dickson 
White.  Dr.  Walsh  in  this  book  presents 
the  other  side  of  the  case,  and  presents 
it  with  such  telling  force  and  in  such 
strong  colors  that  we  can  confidently 
feel  the  position  of  the  Church  has  been 
absolutely  vindicated. 

We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  no 
historical  reaction  will  be  the  source  of 


so  much  surprise  as  this  story  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Popes  by  Dr.  Walsh. 
According  to  traditional  history  the 
Popes  have  always  opposed  science,  or 
at  least  have  done  much  to  hamper 
phases  of  scientific  progress,  and  surely 
did  not  encourage  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  research.  Dr.  Walsh  shows 
that  just  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  is 
the  literal  truth,  and  that  the  Popes  were 
quite  as  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as 
of  art,  and  letters,  and  charity.  For 
seven  centuries  the  Papal  physicians 
have  been  among  the  greatest  writers, 
investigators,  discoverers  in  medicine, 
the  most  progressive  medical  scientists 
in  the  world.  For  many  centuries  the 
Papal  Medical  School  at  Rome  was  the 
most  important  in  the  world,  from  a sci- 
entific standpoint ; its  teachers  were  the 
greatest  medical  scientists  of  their  age 
and  its  teaching  methods  the  most  ad- 
vanced. The  medical  schools  were  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  medieval 
universities,  and  were  liberally  patron- 
ized by  ecclesiastics,  above  all  by  the 
Popes.  Outside  of  medicine,  the  great 
scientists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  prac- 
tically all  ecclesiastics : some  of  them  be- 
came bishops  and  archbishops,  and  many 
of  them  were  canonized  after  death. 
Scientific  education  at  the  medieval  uni- 
versities Dr.  Walsh  illustrates  by  quota- 
tions from  Dante,  who  knew  more  of 
science  than  any  poet  of  the  modem 
time.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  phy- 
sical scientists  in  every  century  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Popes.  For  six  cen- 
turies Italy  was  the  home  of  post-grad- 
uate scientific  work  of  every  kind,  occu- 
pying the  place  which  Germany  secured 
only  during  the  last  half-century.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  after  reading  the 
story  of  graduate  teaching  in  ecclesi- 
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astically  ruled  Italy,  to  understand  how 
intelligent  men  can  talk  about  Papal  or 
Church  opposition  to  science.  Such  talk 
is  founded  entirely  on  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  history  of  science  and  an 
exaggeration  of  the  significance  of  the 
Galileo  case,  which  was  an  incident  more 
personal  than  ecclesiastical,  and  no  in- 
dex of  a policy  of  Church  or  Popes.  No 
more  telling  exposure  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  scholarship  which  fails  to  find  any 
good  in  the  Nazareth  of  the  time  before 
the  so-called  Reformation  has  been  writ- 
ten than  this  book  by  Dr.  Walsh.  If 
widely  read  as  it  should  be,  it  will  erad- 
icate all  the  nonsense  that  intolerant 
pseudo-scholars  have  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  on  these  subjects. 


Catechism  on  Modernism.  From  the 
French  of  Father  J.  B.  Lemius, 
Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
Translated  by  Father  John  Fitz- 
patrick of  the  same  Congregation. 
R.  & T.  Washbourne ; Benziger 
Bros.,  American  Agents.  8vo.  pp. 
136;  pamphlet.  20  cents  net. 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than 
the  publication  of  a catechism  on  Mod- 
ernism. The  Holy  Father,  Pius  X.  has 
issued  no  more  important  encyclical  than 
the  one  dealing  with  the  errors  of  Mod- 
ernism, and  yet  to  the  multitude  it  is 
all  Greek.  They  ask,  What  is  it  all 
about?  Hence  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a booklet  like  the  one  before  us 
which  answers  all  these  very  pertinent 
questions  tersely  and  clearly. 

The  catechism  reproduces,  in  its  en- 
tirety and  in  the  exact  order  *of  its  ideas, 
the  encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope  “On  the  Doctrines  of  the  Mod- 
ernists.M The  text  used  is  that  of  the 
official  translation,  published  with  au- 
thority. The  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  those  that  are  found  in  the  French 


version  issued  by  the  Vatican  Press. 
The  following  extract  from  a letter  writ- 
ten bv  Cardinal  Merry  Del  Val  to  the 
author  states  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
Holy  Father  of  this  catechism : 

“The  character  of  the  Pontifical  docu- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  errors 
therein  condemned  were  of  a kind  to 
render  difficult  the  prompt  and  complete 
understanding  in  all  its  slightest  details 
of  that  most  important  encyclical;  I 
mean  for  the  less  cultured  classes,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  progress  of  doc- 
trines, true  or  false,  and  for  those,  also, 
who  unfortunately,  too  prone  to  give 
access  to  errors,  especially  when  such 
are  set  before  them  under  the  false  ap- 
pearances of  science,  are  not  sufficiently 
alert  to  understand  as  readily  the  causes 
of  the  evil. 

“This  is  why  you  have  performed  a 
task  of  singular  utility  in  reducing  to  its 
component  parts  the  aforesaid  docu- 
ment in  the  simple  yet  connected  man- 
ner of  your  catechism,  thus  fitting  it  to 
the  capacities  of  the  least  cultivated 
minds. 

“His  Holiness  rejoices  at  the  talented 
and  fruitful  labor  you  have  accomplished, 
and,  commending  you  also  on  the  fur- 
ther ground  of  keeping  close  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  encyclical,  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  result  of  your  most  op- 
portune study  will  be  widely  diffused  and 
he  grants  you  the  Apostolic  Benedic- 
tion.*'   


The  Bovs  of  Baltimore.  By  A.  A.  B. 
Stavert,  Master  of  the  Abbey 
School  of  Fort  Augustus.  Burns  & 
Oates ; Benziger  Bros.,  American 
Agents.  i2mo.  pp.  212.  85  cts.  net. 

This  is  a book  which  will  catch  and 
hold  the  attention  of  all  boys,  whether 
young  or  old,  for  it  tells  of  adventurous 
happenings,  of  hair-breath  escapes  from 
the  imminent  foe,  of  failure,  of  triumph, 
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and  uf  all  those  things  which  make  the 
blood  o(  a real,  true  boy  leap  and  surge 
and  tingle  through  his  veins.  It  tells 
the  Irish  adventure  of  Jerry  and  Terry 
Wentworth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Terence  and  Gerald  Wentworth  were 
the  twin  sons  of  Colonel  Gerald  Went- 
worth,  of  Castle  Dunnone,  in  the  County 
of  i\vrk  and  in  the  Province  of  Mun- 
ster, Ireland.  The  reader  meets  them 
m the  Irtsh  school,  in  a smuggler's  cave, 
on  a pit  ate  ship,  in  the  slave  market  of 
XlguMSs  and.  rhvVdx,  at  the  Court  of  St. 
lames.  We  doubt  whether  O'ver  Op- 
tv  ot  James  Ken:  more  uvxvr  ever 
wrote  atothuxg  itvce  ~g  to  boyx 
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tained  some  very  excellent  examples  of 
the  short  story,  for  instance  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  Esther  and  others. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us  we  find 
ten  stories  of  excellent  conception  and 
execution.  They  are  all  Catholic  in 
tone  and  each  emphasizes  some  fine 
Catholic  principle  and  points  unmistak- 
ably some  moral  of  helpfulness  in  the 
most  perfect  conduct  of  life.  The 
stories,  therefore,  while  not  at  all  mawk- 
ish, cannot  fail  to  infiuence  the  reader 
for  g\»l  while  serving  to  beguile  a 
weary  hour.  We  commend  the  collec- 
tor: to  -mr  readers. 
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X J;c_r  :c  the  Cross.  Translated 
h 3 CtLT^i  Lewis,  with  corrections 
irx  rrtr>rt?rrrr7  essay  by  Bene- 
hr.  Z~rerrra=.  0.  S.  D.  Ben- 
i>ns.  >-v:.  re.  :Si  S1.50  net. 
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and  of  all  those  things  which  make  the 
blood  of  a real,  true  boy  leap  and  surge 
and  tingle  through  his  veins.  It  tells 
the  Irish  adventure  of  Jerry  and  Terry 
Wentworth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Terence  and  Gerald  Wentworth  were 
the  twin  sons  of  Colonel  Gerald  Went- 
worth, of  Castle  Dunnone,  in  the  County 
of  Cork  and  in  the  Province  of  Mun- 
ster, Ireland.  The  reader  meets  them 
in  the  Irish  school,  in  a smuggler's  cave, 
on  a pirate  ship,  in  the  slave  market  of 
Algiers,  and,  finally,  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  We  doubt  whether  Oliver  Op- 
tic or  James  Fenimore  Cooper  ever 
wrote  anything  more  thrilling  to  boys. 


tained  some  very  excellent  examples  of 
the  short  story,  for  instance  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  Esther  and  others. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us  we  find 
ten  stories  of  excellent  conception  and 
execution.  They  are  all  Catholic  in 
tone  and  each  emphasizes  some  fine 
Catholic  principle  and  points  unmistak- 
ably some  moral  of  helpfulness  in  the 
most  perfect  conduct  of  life.  The 
stories,  therefore,  while  not  at  all  mawk- 
ish, cannot  fail  to  influence  the  reader 
for  good,  while  serving  to  beguile  a 
weary  hour.  We  commend  the  collec- 
tion to  our  readers. 


Over  Oceans  and  Continents  With 
the  Setting  Sun.  By  Tiscar 
Marison.  i2mo.  pp.  203.  $1.29. 

Address  the  author,  331  Ninety- 
first  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  a book  Of  Western  travel 
charmingly  written.  The  journey  be- 
gins at  Chicago  and  ends  in  Manila.  It 
was  a journey  of  uncommon  interest 
and  one  abounding  in  events  that  are 
described  in  a masterly  manner.  The 
fact  that  the  little  book  is  now  in  its 
second  edition  is  a substantial  and  un- 
mistakable tribute  to  its  worth. 


Nemesis,  And  Other  Short  Stories. 
By  S.  A.  Turk.  R.  & T.  Wash- 
bourne;  Benziger  Bros.,  American 
Agents.  i2mo.  pp.  180.  60  cts.  net. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  has  the  vogue  in  current 
literature  it  is  the  short  story.  And  the 
demand  has  brought  the  short  story  of 
modern  times  to  a degree  of  perfection 
never  before  attained.  To  be  sure,  the 
short  story,  as  such,  is  not  a modern 
invention ; it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Bible,  for  in  the  Book  of  books  are  con- 


The Dark  Night  of  the  Soul.  .By 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Translated 
by  David  Lewis,  with  corrections 
and  introductory  essay  by  Bene- 
dict Zimmerman,  O.  S.  D.  Ben- 
ziger Bros.  8vo.  pp.  182.  $1.50  net. 

This  book  will  not  be  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader  for  it  is  deeply  mys- 
tical and  by  the  author,  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  is  manifestly  written  and  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  director  of  mystical 
souls.  Mysticism  is  well  enough,  but 
indeed  it  requires  a peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  a special  grace  of  God.  To 
the  average  reader  all  the  works  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  and  particularly  “The 
Dark  Night  of ’the  Soul,'  would  prove 
rather  discouraging  than  otherwise. 
He  abounds  in  phrases  which  have  a 
special  significance,  a meaning  which 
even  many  very  spiritual  persons  in 
the  religious  state  do  not  grasp.  It  re- 
quires a special  vocation  to  be  a con- 
templative, and  unless  we  have  this  vo- 
cation it  is  best  to  give  ourselves  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Church  and  the  councils  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  leave  mysticism  to 
those  who  are  undeniably  called  to  lead 
such  a life. 
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A Holiday  In  Germany 


By  JOHN  E.  OWENS 


S the  train  slid  eastward  through 
France,  I experienced  a feel- 
ing of  pleasant  anticipation, 
amounting  to  enthusiasm.  I 
was  approaching  the  romantic,  historic, 
mellow  country  of  patriotic  Arminius 
and  imperial  Charlemagne,  of  the  feudal 
barons,  the  lanzknechts  and  the  minne- 
singers, the  land  of  music,  song  and 
scholarship.  I was  going  to  hear  noble 
harmony  in  the  home  land  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner. 

Mv  primary  destination  was  a place 
in  the  province  of  Hohenzollern,  which 
province  is  the  cradle  of  the  present 
reigning  family  of  Germany  and  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  Their  tall 
and  massive  old  original  castle,  grim 
with  the  wear  and  rust  of  ages,  still 
stands  inhabited,  being  occupied,  as  I 
was  informed,  by  relatives  of  the  pres- 
ent Kaiser.  But  many  ancient  feudal 
castles  bristle  in  these  parts,  and 
“through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of 
gray,”  ruined  eyries  of  the  robber  bar- 
ons who  of  yore  levied  tribute  on  the 
common  people  of  the  district  and  on 
the  passing  traveler. 

The  Germans  respect  the  venerable 
architectural  relics  of  the  past ; these 
would  suggest  tempting  possibilities  to 
an  American  advertising  fiend,  but  woe 
to  any  sign-painter  that  dare  deface  and 
pollute  the  Rhenish  landscape.  As  re- 


gards the  infamous  thraldom  of  the  sor- 
did violator  of  the  picturesque,  which 
blights  some  of  our  fairest  .scenery  in 
America,  Germany  is  a free  country. 

My  objective  point  in  Hohenzollern 
was  the  town  of  Sigmaringen.  When  I 
reached  there  and  looked  around  at  the 
names  on  the  stores  a feeling  of  pleased 
surprise  came  over  me ; it  seemed  like 
“home,  sweet  home I fancied  myself 
in  Chicago,  on  the  West  Side.  But  too 
soon  this  pleasant  feeling  was  doomed 
to  pass  away.  “August  Ffaff?”  I in- 
quired of  the  hotel  clerk,  and  he  cor- 
dially and  reassuringly  said  “Ya,  ya.” 
He  directed  me  to  one,  and  another, 
and  another  man  of  the  name,  and  to 
many  more — there  were  about  fifty 
August  Pfaffs  in  Sigmaringen — but  not 
one  of  them  hailed  from  Chicago.  To 
make  things  specially  lonesome  and 
miserable,  I could  hardly  make  myself 
understood.  My  German  was  none  of 
the  best,  and  it  seemed  there  was  not 
one  in  the  community  nor  on  the  nether 
side  of  the  blue  Franconian  mountains 
that  spoke  a wford  of  English.  I mourn- 
fully realized  I had  made  a serious 
though  not  uncommon  mistake ; there 
are  few  things  more  embarrassing  and 
depressing  than  to  go  into  some  parts 
of  Germany,  France,  Yorkshire,  or  Ten- 
nessee without  a knowledge  of  the 
tongue  of  the  natives.  At  length  I 
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learned  that  my  friend  lived  in  a place 
called  Veringenstadt,  away  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  with  no  railway  connections ; 
also  that  an  excursion  of  the  local  Turn 
Verein,  or  athletic  association,  was  to 
take  place  thither  in  a day  or  two. 

The  Turn  Verein,  I may  mention,  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
modern  Germany.  To  an  outsider  the 
entire  nation  would  seem  to  have  gone 
gymnastically  mad,  but  if  so  there  is 
significant  method  in  the  madness.  The 
object  is  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  race  and  keep  it  in  good 
trim.  In  every  German  city  or  town 
there  is  at  least  one  turnhall,  in  which 
both  bearded  men  and  callow  youths 
develop  or  preserve  brain  and  muscle 
by  means  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Every 
school  has  a turner  society  and  all  stu- 
dents are  obliged  by  law  to  join;  the 
Government  gives  medals  to  be  com- 
peted for  in  athletics,  and  at  intervals 
the  turners  of  various  villages  get  to- 
gether and  contest  for  prizes. 

The  origin  of  the  Turn  Verein  is  in- 
g.  Friederich  Ludwig  Jahn  is 


generally  regarded  as  the  first  suggestor 
of  constant  and  systematic  physical  cul- 
ture. He  is  called  the  “Turnfather.” 
He  was  born  in  1778,  was  a student  at 
several  German  universities  and  became 
a teacher  in  Berlin.  Feeling  deeply  the 
humiliation  of  his  Fatherland  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  regenerating  the  whole  German 
people  by  physical  exercise.  He  started 
an  open-air  gymnasium  at  Hasenheide 
(Rabbit-Field)  in  Berlin  and  became  a 
hero.  In  1813  he  joined  the  famous 
Luetzow  corps  and  helped  to  liberate 
the  Fatherland  from  French  oppression. 
The  German  kings  and  princes,  after 
regaining  their  positions  with  the  aid  of 
Jahn  and  thousands  of  men  like  him, 
soon  forgot  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  the  people. 

Jahn  was  denounced  as  a demagogue 
and  subsequently  spent  several  years  in 
prison.  He  died  in  1852  in  Freiburg, 
but  the  idea  he  furnished  grew  tremen- 
dously. The  Deutsche  Turnerschaft, 
the  German  Gymnastic  Union,  the  or- 
ganization which  Jahn  had  practically 
merely  suggested,  became  a definite, 
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permanent  German  institution.  It  has 
now  about  a million  members.  The  or- 
ganization has  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
Germans  are  to  be  found,  the  Turn  Yer- 
eins  are  also  to  be  found.  The  idea  of 
the  organization  was 'brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  German  revolu- 
tionists who  had  to  flee  for  their  lives 
when  the  reaction  triumphed  in  1848, 
and  such  men  as  Carl  *Schurz  and  Franz 
Sigel  became  American  citizens.  Started 
as  a means  of  national  defence  by  Jahn, 
the  German  -Turn  Ycrein  is  to-day  a 
hygienic  organization  which  has  for  its 
motto : ‘‘A  healthy  body  makes  a 

healthy  mind.” 

I went  with  the  turners.  There  were 
about  sixty  of  them,  from  various 
schools,  with  a band  of  music.  We 
started  at  5 130  a.  m.  in  springless  wag- 
ons, like  our  hay-racks,  and  traveled  for 
five  hours  up  hill  and  down  dale,  some- 
times getting  off  and  shoving,  and  again 
holding  on  to  keep  the  wagons  from 
running  down  the  slopes.  It  was  like  a 


Klondike  expedition — not  at  all  cold, 
however,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

My  entry  into  Veringenstadt  was  of 
the  nature  of  a triumphal  march.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village  we  got  off  the 
hay-racks  and  formed  in  marching  or- 
der, the  band  in  front,  the  turners  next, 
and  I bringing  up  the  rear  with  my 
valise  and  overcoat.  Suddenly,  as  the 
music  blared  through  the  rustic  street 
and  started  the  inhabitants,  I heard  a 
delighted  yell,  and,  looking  up,  I saw 
my  friend  Pfaff  frantically  gesticulating. 
The  march  and  the  music  stopped,  and 
I became  the  center  of  attraction. 
Thenceforth  I was  gratefully  aware  that 
I was  in  Germany. 

Fifteen  pleasant  days  I spent  with 
my  host  fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
Black  Forest,  which  abounds  in  game, 
big  and  little.  I indulged  no  Roose- 
veltian  tendencies  myself,  but  I saw  a 
hunter  shoot  a deer.  My  first  catch  was 
a three-and-a-half  pound  brook-trout — 
I will  say  nothing  about  the  rest. 

The  scenery  is  wildly  magnificent,  a 
primeval  forest  where  of  old  dwelt  the 
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ancient  bearskin-clad  tribes  that  over- 
whelmed Varus  and  his  legions.  To  the 
south  gleam  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Alps.  There  are  queer  subterranean 
passages  tunneled  by  man  in  very  by- 
gone days.  According  to  local  tradition 
they  were  catacombs  made  for  Christian 
retreat  and  worship  in  days  of  Roman 
persecution,  but  the  Romans  did  not  do 
much  persecuting  up  in  these  parts.  I 
believe  those  caves  are  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Celts,  such  as  exist  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  little  village  is  proud  of 
its  antiquity  and  has  proofs  to  show  for 
it.  The  burgomaster  showed  me  the 
ancient  records  and  curios,  which  in- 
clude two  municipal  seals  five  hundred 
years  old.  A striking  relic  of  the  past  is 
a garment  made  by  “seven  virgins,” 
which  was  worn  by  an  unfortunate  wo- 
man who  was  burnt  here  as  a witch — 
even  here,  in  this  remote  forest  village — 
several  hundred  years  ago.  It  made  me 
think  of  our  own  horrible  witch-killing 
at  Salem  in  1692,  and  the  kill-or-cure 
treatment  of  patients  by  some  modern 
fanatics.  It  is  a slow  enough  world,  this 
of  ours,  after  all ! 

From  the  hospitable  Black  Forest, 
where  there  are  no  barbers,  I went  to 
the  genial  capital  of  Bavaria,  where  I 
had  my  initial  experience  with  a Ger- 
man Figaro  on  his  native  heath.  He 
placed  me  in  an  ordinary  straight- 
backed  chair  and  I signaled  for  a shave 
— just  a shave.  He  cheerfully  said  “Ya, 
ya,”  but  before  I knew,  he  came  be- 
hind me  with  a shears,  rammed  it  into 
my  hair,  and  cut  a big  bunch  out  of  one 
side.  When  I felt  the  gap  it  seemed  as 
big  as  the  Black  \ alley  of  Killarney, 
and  I showered  on  him  all  the  German 
objurgations  I had  picked  up  in  the 
Black  Forest,  with  perilous  ignorance  of 
their  significance.  Afterwards  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  poor  fellow 
thought  he  was  acting  for  the  best,  and 
only  meant  to  decorate  me  with  a fash- 


ionable academic  cut.  This  was  when  I 
saw  the  students  at  Tubingen.  Their 
heads  were  cropped  close,  almost  to 
baldness — closer  even  than  the  guests 
are  cropped  in  an  American  prison — and 
their  faces  were  covered  with  scars  re- 
ceived in  fencing  bouts,  which  were 
cherished  by  them  as  marks  of  prowess 
and  distinction.  It  may  be  a time-hon- 
ored college  custom — and  I found  those 
Tubingen  students  most  manly  fellows 
and  courteous  gentlemen — but  in  Amer- 
ica such  a combination  of  hair-cut  and 
scars  would  be  seen  and  appreciated 
only  in  a tenderloin  district. 

It  is  a country  of  wonderful  though 
spasmodic  evolution,  this  great  Ger- 
many, with  its  thick  sprinkling  of  noble 
cities  and  quaint  villages  and  its  inter- 
mingling of  the  many  races  of  conflict- 
jng  type  that  spread  hither  from  the 
cradle  of  humanity  in  the  East.  Right 
from  this  Black  Forest  wherein  I fished 
the  streams  and  tested  the  weinerwurst 
and  sauerkraut  there  ran  across  Europe 
to  the  Black  Sea  the  great  Hercinian 
Forest,  patches  of  which  still  remain. 
For  ages'it  was  occupied  by  a mysteri- 
ous race  that  lived  mainly  by  hunting, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  agriculture  was 
as  limited  as  that  of  an  American  city- 
bred  suburbanite.  They  practiced  some 
kind  of  primitive  religion  and  had  sacred 
groves  and  sacred  temples  on  conse- 
crated lakes.  In  the  woods  roamed  the 
buffalo,  bison  and  elk — which  have  to- 
tally disappeared — also  the  bear,  wolf 
and  wild  boar,  which  are  yearly  growing 
scarcer. 

The  Romans  regarded  the  forests  of 
Germany  with  superstitious  dread ; in 
those  forests  there  were  said  to  be 
gigantic  trees,  which,  when  hollowed 
into  boats,  held  thirty  men,  and  through 
the  arched  roots  of  which  a horseman 
could  ride  at  full  speed.  The  great  for- 
est was  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient 
Germans;  from  it  they  long  defied  and 
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resisted  the  advance  of  Old-World  civ- 
ilization. As  their  historian,  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  says : “Already  had  the  sages 
of  the  East  taught  wisdom  beneath  the 
palm,  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia  and 
Carthage  weighed  anchor  and  spread 
their  purple  sails  on  the  distant  ocean, 
the  Greek  beautified  the  earth  with 
magic  art,  and  the  Roman  founded  his 
colossal  and  iron  despotism,  while  the 
German,  ignorant  and  naked,  was  still 
reigning  undisturbed  over  the  denizens 
of  the  wilds.”  It  was  only  about  a cen- 


THE  TURN  VEREIN  S ENTRANCE  INTO  SIGMARINGKN 


turv  before  Christ  that  the  Romans  first 
came  in  conflict  with  them.  Thenceforth 
they  were  regarded  as  a free  and  warlike 
nation — and  warlike  they  have  since  re- 
mained, whether  fighting  amongst  them- 
selves or  against  outsiders,  the  spirit 
breaking  out  at  lurid  intervals,  as  vigor- 
ous when  Grouchy  smote  Napoleon  and 


saved  the  day  at  Waterloo,  and  when 
Moltke  crushed  a later  and  punier  Na- 
poleon at  Sedan,  as  when  Hermann 
smote  Varus  and  made  Caesar  weep  for 
his  legions.  And  in  devising  deadly 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war,  who  are 
more  proficient  than  they,  from  the  Cor- 
delier monk,  Berthold  Schwartz,  making 
gunpowder  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
Herr  Krupp,  forging  his  big  guns  in  the 
twentieth  ? 

From  the  Orient  came  the  first  col- 
onists. The  ancient  German  god 
Woden,  or  Odin,  is  believed  to 
be  the  Indian  Buddha — though 
there  is  small  resemblance  be- 
tween the  gentle  teaching  of  the 
latter  and  the  fierce  ideals  of  a 
creed  that  painted  Valhalla  as  a 
heaven  where  warriors  drank 
themselves  drunk  out  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies,  fought 
their  battles  over  again  and  cut 
one  another  to  pieces,  then  re- 
united their  several  limbs,  and 
so  continued  a perpetual  pagan 
celestial  orgie  of  alternate  revel 
and  slaughter.  It  was  the  Ro- 
mans who  first  called  them  Ger- 
mani,  the  Latin  word  Germanus 
meaning  “brother.”  The  Ro- 
man names  were  lost  when  the 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  swarm- 
ing' westward  through  the  vast 
forests  surged  the  tribes  of 
Goths,  Franks,  Bavarians,  Ger- 
mans, Thuringians,  Burgundi- 
ans, Longobardi,  Angli,  Saxons, 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  the  immortal  Charlemagne,  great- 
hearted son  of  plucky  little  King 
Pepin  of  the  Franks,  that  all  these 
tribes  received  the  general  denom- 
ination of  German,  under  which,  in 
our  own  times,  they  all  have  been 
crystalized  into  the  one  great  nation  of 
Bismarck. 
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To  these  wild  men  out  of  the  East 
came  sundry  wise  men  out  of  the  West. 
I fancy  I can  see  them — those  devoted 
and  courageous  little  bands  of  Irish 
monks,  with  their  staffs  and  book- 
satchels,  their  woollen  habits  of  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  old  Irish  black  sheep, 
their  eyelids  blackened — from  some  the- 
ory as  to  the  strengthening  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  sight  in  days  before  the  in- 
vention of  eyeglasses — the  front  half  of 
their  heads  shaven,  according  to  the 
Celtic  tonsure,  and  their  long  hair  fall- 
ing on  their  shoulders.  Cordially  Char- 
lemagne received  them ; and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  preach  Christianity  to  his  peo- 
ple. To  Wurzburg,  in  this  extensive 
territory  of  Franconia,  came  Abbot  Kil- 
lian and  his  party.  They  converted  Goz- 
bert,  the  pagan  ruler,  and  large  num- 
bers of  his  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
almost  inevitable  woman  arose  to  cause 
trouble  and  bloodshed.  In  his  pagan 
ignorance  and  laxity  Prince  Gozbert  an- 


nexed and  married  Geilana,  his  brother’s* 
wife,  who  was  more  than  a willing  party 
to  the  arrangement.  At  Killian’s  sug- 
gestion Gozbert  got  rid  of  Geilana,  who* 
thereupon  in  revenge  hired  assassins  to 
murder  the  missionary  and  two  of  his 
companions  as  they  were  singing  the 
Divine  Office  in  church  A.  D.  689.  In 
the  church  of  Wurzburg,  where  he  is  in- 
terred, St.  Killian  is  still,  after  twelve 
hundred  years,  revered  as  its  apostle  and 
patron. 

Among  the  Irish  missionaries  who 
came  eastward  across  the  Rhine  was 
that  remarkable  man  Farrel,  whose 
name  they  latinized  Virgil,  or  Virgilius, 
and  who  was  also  called  by  scholars  of 
his  time  Solivagus,  or  the  Lone  Wan- 
derer. He  maintained  not  only  that  the 
earth  is  a sphere — which  was  not  then 
absolutely  novel,  though  not  universally 
accepted — but  he  went  further  and  pro- 
jected the  perfectly  new  idea  that  the 
antipodes  were  inhabited.  It  was  a 
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shocking  statement  for  anybody,  even 
an  Irishman,  to  make  at  the  time.  Peo- 
ple to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  with  their  heads  down  and  their 
feet  up!  How  could  they  do  it?  Im- 
possible! What  was  to  prevent  their 
falling  off?  As  well  expect  them  to  walk 
like  flies ^n  the  ceiling!  About  the  most 
shocked  and  scandalized  of  all  men  at 
this  daring  statement  of  Farrel’s  was  the 
celebrated  Saxon  bishop,  Boniface, 
whose  other  name  was  Wilfrid,  a native 
of  England,  who  was  himself  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  Germany.  St.  Boniface  saw 
in  Farrel’s  statement  sheer  folly,  hum- 
bug, irftbecility,  a menace  to  legitimate 
teaching,  the  ridicule  and  wreck  of  reli- 
gion. Retorted  Farrel,  to  those  who  ob- 
jected that  if  the  people  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  they  would  either 
fall  off  or  have  to  walk  on  their  heads  or 
maybe  hang  on  to  trees : “Whatever  is 
toward  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  down, 
and,  contrariwise,  what  is  surfaceward, 


is  upward.  So  that  what  side  soever 
people  may  be  standing,  their  heads  are 
up  and  their  feet  down.”  Thus  did  this 
advanced  Irish  thinker  in  old  Germany 
boldly  and  confidently  theorize  long  be- 
fore anything  was  heard  of  the  “attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,”  over  nine  hundred 
years  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton ‘saw  the 
apple  fall  from  the  tree. 

Farrel  was  here  in  Bavaria  when  the 
trouble  about  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
arose  between  the  two  ecclesiastics.  St. 
Boniface,  who  is  called  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  after  converting  numerous 
pagans,  was  slain  by  some  vicious  infidels 
in  Friesland,  in  754.  Farrel  continued 
his  way  eastwards  and  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Carinthis,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  territory  of  the  Huns.  St. 
Farrel,  or  Virgilius,  became  Bishop  of 
Salzburg,  where  the  great  Austrian  salt 
mines  now  are,  with  a whole  town, 
church  and  all,  underground — all  hewn 
out  of  rock  salt.  He  died  there  Novem- 
ber 25,  A.  D.  785,  and  there  his  mem- 
ory is  still  venerated. 
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The  Irish  missionaries,  temperate  and 
chaste,  were  regarded  with  esteem  and 
affection  by  the  Germans.  Many  of  the 
Gaelic  manuscripts,  brought  over  by  the 
ancient  Irish  monks,  are  still  sacredly 
preserved  in  German  national  museums, 
and  the  Irish,  or  Gaelic,  language  is 
taught  in  several  universities  on  the 
Continent.  I shall  never  forget  the  sur- 
prise of  a friend  of  mine  in  Chicago  when 
he  met  in  that  city  a young  German, 
green  from  the  Vaterland,  who  could 
speak  Irish  as  fluently  as  a Celt  from 
the  wilds  of  Connemara.  And  although 
he  may  have  gone  to  Ireland  to  learn  the 
perfect  accent,  it  was  not  to  that  coun- 
try but  to  Germany  that  the  professor 
went  who  was  selected  by  the  faculty  to 
qualify  for  the  chair  of  Gaelic  language 
and  literature,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
Washington  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  America  donated  the  sum 
of  $50,000.  More  extraordinary  service 
than  this  no  nation  ever  did  for  another 
— to  preserve  and  teach  its  language 
when,  that  language,  through  alien  dis- 
couragement and  native  neglect,  was  in 
extreme  danger  of  extinction.  Gaelic  is 
now  taught  in  several  leading  universi- 
ties on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Good 
right,  even  on  this  account  alone,  has 
Ireland  to  be  grateful  to  Germany. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  in- 
timacy between  the  two  virile  and  vig- 
orous nationalities  that  was  formed  so 
long  ago,  when  the  Irish  Christian  vis- 
ited the  Teutonic  pagan  in  his  sacred 
grove,  is  now  bearing  excellent  fruitage 
in  the  United  States  in  the  frequent  and 
happy  unions  between  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans. It  is  the  beginning  of  the  most 
formidable  race  coalition  that  was  ever 
witnessed  on  earth. 

“Tarry  in  Jericho  until  the  beard  be 
grown,”  says  the  Scripture,  and  sim- 
ilarly did  I.  I lingered  around  the  Hof- 
brau,  and  the  big  restaurants — some  of 
V which  can  accommodate  five  thousand 


people,  and  which  left  me  an  adhesive 
memory  of  everlasting  bread,  sausages 
and  sauerkraut — until  my  hirsute  gaps 
sunk  into  decent  oblivion.  Then  to  pic- 
turesque Nuremberg — 

“Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 
old  town  of  art  and  song. 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables  like  the 
rooks  that  round  them  throng.” 


I was  now  on  the  trail  of  Longfellow 
and  under  the  glamour  of  his  poetry.  I 
visited  the  former  haunts  of  the  great 
artist,  Albert  Durer,  and  the  house 
where  the  venerable  white-bearded  Hans 
Sachs,  the  cobbler  poet,  the  Burns  of 
Germany,  “in  huge  folios  sang  and 
laughed.”  No  squalor  could  I see  in 
those  grand  old  German  towns,  nothing 
but  the  fair  and  tidy  and  picturesque, 
with  a deliciously  artistic  air  and  the 


spirit  of  the  romantic  past  pervading  all. 
Looking  at  the  stately  statues,  at  the 
fountains  glittering  in  the  sunlight  slant- 
ing over  the  peaked  red  roofs  athwart 
the  blue  shadows  of  the  market-place,  I 
realized  the  deep,  innate  love  of  the 
Germans  for  their  Fatherland  and  why 
they  are  the  most  homesick  people  in  the 
world.  And  there  came  to  ^^me  the 
thought  of  how  over  two  dozen  of  them, 
sold  like  cattle  by  their  despotic  ruler 
to  fight  the  battle  of  tyranny  in  Ireland 
as  they  were  compelled  to  do  in  Amer- 
ica, committed  suicide  through  home- 
sickness and  disgust  of  the  dirty  work 
expected  of  them,  and  how  their 
corpses  lay  out  in  rows  in  front  of  the 
barracks  of  Longford,  Ireland,  in  that 
year  of  glorious  joy  and  sorrow,  1798. 

After  sundry  zigzag  wanderings  from 
city  to  city  I sailed  from  Bremerhoven 
for  America,  and  as  I saw  the  vanishing 
roofs  and  spires  and  the  fan  of  foam 
widening  behind  the  boat,  I left  my  best 
wishes  with  every  quaint  hamlet  and  pic- 
turesque old  town  I had  passed  through 
in  that  grand,  inspiring  German  land  of 


song  and  story. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR’S  SONG 

By  P.  J.  Coleman 


We  called  him  the  thrush  of  the  golden  throat. 
Our  neighbor  blithe  who  so  cheer’ly, 

In  music  rich  as  the  blackbird's  note, 

Went  carolling  late  and  early. 

Scarce  up  was  the  sun  or  the  day  begun, 

Scarce  vanished  the  night’s  dark  shadow, 

When  his  voice  rang  sweet  in  the  village  street 
And  dumbed  the  merle  in  the  meadow. 

No  grief  could  lurk  in  the  sunlight  clear 
Of  his  young  heart’s  joy  and  gladness; 

His  bright  eye  banished  the  flowing  tear 
And  kindled  the  cloud  ol  sadness. 

Oh,  never  thrush  in  the  gardens  round, 

Nor  lark  in  the  blinding  azure. 

Poured  forth  such  fountain  of  golden  sound 
As  he  in  his  simple  measure. 


Tip-tap,  tip-tap ! on  the  shoe  in  his  lap 
Merrily  clinked  his  hammer, 

And  the  anvil’s  steel,  like  a fairy  peal, 
Chimed  in  with  its  silver  clamor. 

He  sang  all  day  with  a roundelay 
Of  love,  or  a ballad  jolly  ; 

When  he  sang,  ah  me ! he  bade  guilt  flee 
From  the  spirit,  and  melancholy. 


* 


The  women  smiled  at  the  spinning-wheel, 

Or  brought  to  their  doors  their  knitting, 
And  his  mellow  voice  made  their  souls  rejoice. 
In  the  long,  bright  sunshine  sitting. 

The  children  dear  oft’  paused  to  hear 
Him  chant  to  his  anvil’s  chiming; 

There  was  no  guile  in  the  blacksmith’s  smile, 
And  his  hammer  kept  sweet  timing. 


It  made  no  difference  all  the  year, 

From  beginning  to  beginning; 

Was  never  a lull  in  his  carol  full, 

Nor  shade  on  his  smile  so  winning. 

They  loved  his  song  the  whole  year  long — 
Young  maidens  and  graybeards  hoary; 

He’d  warble  the  thrush  from  his  nest  in  the  bush 
And  the  lark  from  his  cloud  of  glory. 


Fond  memory  fain  would  hear  again 
His  song  o’er  the  sad  years  ringing; 

But,  ah  ! long  laid  in  the  abbey’s  shade 
He  sleeps  where  the  birds  are  singing. 

Some  day  above  in  the  realms  of  love 
I may  listen  again  to  my  neighbor 
Who  made  life  sweet  in  our  village  street 
And  lightened  writh  song  his  labor. 
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Whom  God  Hath  Joined  Together 

By  MILTON  E.  SMITH 


I 

THE  BROXLEYS  OF  BROXLEY  HOUSE 

DHE  great  house  on  the  hill,  with 
its  tall  Gothic  gables  and  vine- 
embowered  porches,  always 
seemed  solemn  and  pretentious. 
The  silence  of  the  scene  was  seldom 
broken  save  by  the  music  of  the  feath- 
ered choir  that  sang  in  the  leafy  gallery 
of  the  old  oaks  from  morn  till  night  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  days,  apparently 
mocking  the  stately  dignity  of  the  ven- 
erable mansion  that  had  for  three  gen- 
erations been  the  home  of  the  Broxleys 
of  Broxley  House. 

To-day  there  is  something  oppressive 
in  the  severe  stillness  of  Broxley  House, 
and  even  the  birds  seem  to  be  singing 
in  a subdued  key,  as  if  rehearsing  a re- 
quiem for  the  morrow.  The  gloom  is 
contagious,  and  the  thoroughbreds,  the 
pointer  and  the  setter,  have  forgotten 
their  gambols  on  the  green  lawn  and  are 
quietly  watching  the  entrance  to  the 
main  hall,  waiting  the  coming  of  their 
loved  mistress,  who  so  often  joined 
them  in  their  play.  How  little  they 
know  that  when  next  she  comes  her  face 
will  be  veiled  from  them. 

In  one  of  the  many  chambers  of 
Broxley  House  the  old  physician  sits  by 
the  bed  watching  the  shadows  play  over 
the  face  of  his  patient,  while  opposite 
sits  Richard  Broxley,  waiting  to  learn 
whether  a life  is  to  go  out  with  the 
one  that  has  just  come.  The  anxious 
husband  has  tried  to  ascertain  from  the 
doctor  the  prospects  of  the  young 
mother’s  recovery,  but  Dr.  Sheridan  can 
give  no  cause  for  hope,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  add  to  the  sorrow  that  is  crush- 
ing the  young  man. 

When  the  sun  withdrew  its  burning 
rays  from  the  scorched  earth  and  slowly 


sank  to  rest,  the  white  face  on  the  pil- 
low grew  brighter,  and  to  the  joy  of 
the  husband  a feeble  voice  was  heard 
coming  from  the  bed.  But  a single  word 
was  audible,  “Baby,”  but  to  the  inex- 
perienced man  it  was  cause  for  hope ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  old  practitioner 
sank,  for  he  knew  that  the  entire  vitality 
of  his  patient  was  required  to  whisper 
that  word.  Just  as  the  sun  cast  its  part- 
ing rays  over  the  western  sky  the  young 
mother  spoke  again : 

“Richard,”  she  said,  “I  am  leaving 
you.  Good-bye.  Watch  over  her  as  I 
would  have  done.” 

In  another  moment  her  soul  went 
forth  on  the  long  journey.  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan left  the  room,  not  daring  to  try  to 
console  the  heart-broken  man,  knowing 
that  time  alone  could  bring  peace  to  one 
suffering  such  agony.  For  hours  the 
bereaved  husband  sat  by  the  bed,  silently 
watching  the  moonlight  on  the  floor  as 
it  spread  up  the  side  of  the  couch  until 
it  rested  on  the  cold  face  of  the  dead. 

A few  days  later  a great  funeral  cor- 
tege passed  slowly  down  the  avenue 
over  which  the  happy  bride  of  a year  ago 
had  come  to  Broxley  House.  When 
the  last  absolution  had  been  pronounced 
and  the  grave  filled  up,  ^he  unhappy 
father  returned  to  his  little  motherless 
babe,  all  that  rendered  the  great  house 
in  the  least  attractive. 

When  time  had  withdrawn  the  sharp 
arrow  from  the  heart  of  Richard  Brox- 
ley, leaving  a wound  he  thought  would 
never  be  healed,  he  considered  the  fu- 
ture of  his  child  and  decided  to  invite 
his  sister,  a widow,  to  preside  over  his 
desolate  home  and  care  for  little  Rose. 

With  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Ross  many 
changes  were  introduced  at  Broxley 
House,  and  the  old  servants  began  to 
give  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave 
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those  they  had  served  long  and  faith- 
fully, 2s  the  new  mistress  was  so  unlike 
the  one  who  had  been  taken  away.  Rich- 
ard soon  noticed  that  home  was  no 
longer  the  dearest  place  on  earth,  and 
within  a few  months  he  went  away  and 
was  seldom  seen  to  cross  the  threshold. 
He  had  long  been  a dealer  in  stocks,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  he  became 
more  enamored  with  the  excitement  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  loved  the  bus- 
tle and  enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  spec- 
ulators. In  consequence,  he  borrowed 
heavily,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  business 
that  little  Rose  reached  her  tenth  year 
without  really  knowing  her  father  or  the 
meaning  of  a parent's  love.  Mrs.  Ross 
was  a world  reformer  and  found  no  time 
to  devote  to  the  simple  affairs  of  home. 
She  thought  it  a sinful  waste  of  time  to 
look  after  the  details  of  housekeeping  or 
the  training  of  children’  when  there  was 
the  cause  of  Woman's  Rights  to  be  ad- 
vocated, the  interest  of  the  Daughters 
of  Sion  to  be  guarded,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  for  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  to  be  advanced. 

‘‘A  woman  of  talent  and  influence," 
she  said,  “must  have  a larger  sphere  of 
action  than  a single  house,  where  the 
servants  can  do  all  that  is  required.  The 
poor  heathens  are  just  as  much  in  need 
of  my  services  as  this  house  and  I shall 
not  neglect  them,  especially  as  it  adds 
to  my  prestige  to  be  the  head  of  our 
society." 

These  were  her  words  spoken  to  her 
brother  the  only  time  he  protested 
against  her  continued  absence  from 
home,  which  he  discovered  on  one  of  his 
few  visits  to  Broxley  House.  From  that 
day  he  determined  to  marry  again. 

Rose  was  in  her  eleventh  year  when 
her  father  brought  his  bride  home.  The 
second  Mrs.  Broxley  was  a lover  of 
society  and  had  passed  through  a half- 
dozen  seasons  without  forming  the  bril- 
liant alliance  she  hoped  for.  By  her 
exquisite  taste  in  art  and  dressing  and 
her  captivating  manners  she  had  won 


the  love  of  the  supposedly  rich  owner 
of  Broxley  House.  The  crow's  feet  had 
come  to  her  delicate  face,  but  she  was 
still  a beautiful  woman.  One  of  her  first 
acts  was  to  send  Mrs.  Ross  away, 
although  Mr.  Broxley  earnestly  re- 
quested that  his  sister  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  Broxley  House. 

“I  shall  be  mistress  here,"  she  said 
firmly,  “and  I shall  require  a competent 
housekeeper,  for  I have  no  intention  of 
wasting  my  time  in  looking  after  the 
affairs  of  home  and  neglecting  my  social 
duties.  The  mistress  of  Broxley  House 
should  have  a title  of  nobility;  as  she 
cannot  enjoy  that  distinction  in  this  mis- 
erable country,  she  will  at  least  be  the 
leader  of  society,  and  her  entertainments 
shall  be  the  most  fashionable  of  any  in 
the  State.  I shall  at  once  have  the 
house  properly  refurnished  and  dec- 
orated for  the  season,  that  my  city 
friends  may  know  that  I have  not  mar- 
ried beneath  my  position,  as  they  im- 
agine at  present." 

Richard  Broxley  made  no  reply,  but 
he  began  to  wonder  where  the  money 
was  to  come  from  to  pay  for  the  refur- 
nishing of  his  house  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  an  establishment  as  his 
fashionable  wife  proposed,  and  which 
she  declared  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
her  happiness  and  preserve  her  social 
prestige. 

Little  Rose  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  servants,  except  on  Sundays,  when 
she  was  compelled  to  accompany  her 
new  mother  to  the  High  Episcopal 
Church,  that,  as  she  was  told,  her  man- 
ners might  be  cultivated.  The  poor 
child  wondered  how  she  would  acquire 
good  manners  or  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  bad  form  by  sitting 
strictly  erect  on  the  high-back  pews  pre- 
tending to  read  out  of  a handsomely 
bound  “Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

When  Mrs.  Broxley  discovered  that 


Rose  had  not  been  made  to  go  to 
church  earlier,  she  reproved  her  hus- 
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band  for  neglecting  to  have  the  child's 
manners  cultivated,  and  said : 

“I  have  been  informed  that  Rose’s 
mother  was  a Christian,  although  her 
father  places  a low  estimate  on  the  re- 
fining influences  of  the  Church.  I am 
therefore  surprised  that  you  have  neg- 
lected to  send  her  to  church,  where  she 
would  have  acquired  good  manners  and 
learned  how  to  deport  herself  in  the  so- 
ciety of  cultivated  people.” 

Mr.  Broxley  cared  nothing  for  reli- 
gion, but  he  was  growing  tired  of  his 
wife’s  criticism  and  her  constant  exac- 
tions. That  morning  he  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humor,  and  he  tartly  replied : 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I admit  that  I was  neg- 
ligent and  failed  to  keep  the  promise  I 
made  before  I married  Rose’s  mother. 
But  you  are  not  helping  to  correct  mat- 
ters by  sending  the  child  to  an  Episcopal 
church  when  I promised  to  have  her 
brought  up  a Catholic,  as  was  her 
mother.  Well,  such  promises  made  by 
young  people  on  the  eve  of  marriage  are 
seldom  observed ; so,  do  as  you  please, 
but  don’t  bother  me  again  about  such  a 
trivial  matter.” 

“Can  it  be  possible,  Richard,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Broxley  excitedly,  “that  a 
gentleman  of  your  education  and  social 
position  condescended  to  marry  a nar- 
row-minded Romanist,  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  culture  to  be  found  in  our 
Church?  I am  really  shocked  and  sur- 
prised.” 

“My  dear,”  rejoined  her  husband,  “I 
am  a liberal  man  and  care  nothing  for 
the  religion  of  my  wife,  but  I must  say 
that  I have  met  many  highly  cultivated 
people  who  are  Catholics.  Since  you 
have  spoken  so  unkindly  of  the  religion 
of  Rose’s  mother,  I shall  make  amends 
by  sending  her  to  her  grandmother, 
who  will  have  her  trained  in  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  She  shall  remain  there 
an  indefinite  time.” 

“You  certainly  forget,  sir,”  retorted 
Mrs.  Broxley,  “that  I am  the  child’s 
mother  now,  and  I shall  have  her  prop- 


erly trained.  I will  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  injured  socially  by  having  it  said  that 
I have  no  influence  , in  my  own  house. 
You  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  child’s  training.  I shall  see  that  she 
goes  to  my  church.” 

Mr.  Broxley  was  rapidly  becoming 
excited,  and  he  replied  with  irritation : 
“I  thank  you  for  bringing  before  me 
the  fact  that  I have  signally  failed  to 
observe  my  promise.  I shall  make 
amends  by  taking  Rose  with  me  next 
week  to  New  York,  to  remain  with  her 
grandmother  until  she  has  been  taught 
the  religion  of  her  mother.  I do  not  for 
a moment  imagine  that  you  cannot 
maintain  your  position  in  society  while 
she  is  absent  from  home.” 


II 

CHANGES  AT  BROXLEY  HOUSE 

Eight  years  had  come  and  gone,  and 
Rose,  grown  into  a beautiful,  cultivated 
woman,  was  once  more  at  Broxley 
House  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
gone  to  her  grandmother’s.  During  a 
portion  of  these  years  she  had  been  a 
pupil  at  a convent  school  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  she  was  a de- 
vout Catholic.  This  won  for  her  the  dis- 
like of  her  stepmother,  who  feared  her 
social  position,  as  the  leading  member 
of  the  High  Episcopal  Church,  would 
suffer  because  she  could  not  induce  a 
member  of  her  own  family  to  accept  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

While  Rose  was  growing  into  woman- 
hood other  changes  were  taking  place  at 
Broxley  House,  and  her  father  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  she  came 
home.  He  had  weathered  several  finan- 
cial storms  by  the  assistance  of  his  near- 
est neighbor,  Thomas  Morris,  who 
loaned  large  sums  on  a mortgage  on 
Broxley  House.  When  Mr.  Broxley 
failed  to  meet  his  obligations,  Morris 
threatened  to  sell  the  property  and  was 
deaf  to  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friend. 
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Morris  had  passed  middle  life  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a bachelor,  as 
he  had  for  years  lived  in  a large  house 
with  no  company  except  a number  of 
servants.  He  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
Broxley  House,  and  in  spite  of  his  years 
he  became  enamored  with  Rose  and  de- 
termined to  make  her  his  wife. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Broxley  called  to 
see  his  creditor  to  make  a final  appeal 
for  a renewal  of  his  notes,  Morris  sur- 
prised him  by  saying  in  a businesslike 
way : 

“Richard,  I have  been  thinking  over 
our  business  affairs  of  late,  and  while  I 
don't  like  to  press  an  old  friend  to  the 
wall.  I can  see  no  hope  for  you.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  pay  the 
notes,  and  to  retjew  them  will  only  add 
to  your  liabilities.  You  have  a young 
and  expensive  family,  and  we  have  been 
neighbors  all  our  lives.  I have  been 
thinking  what  I can  do  for  you,  and 
have  discovered  a wav  to  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both  of  us.  It  is  true  I am  not 
as  young  as  I was  once,  but  I have  de- 
termined to  marry,  and  have  concluded 
that  Rose  would  make  me  the  wife  I 
want." 

Mr.  Broxley’s  face  grew  crimson,  and 
he  stood  up  as  he  said : 

“You  may  sell  my  home,  but  you  shall 
not  insult  me,  sir.” 

Without  stopping  to  hear  Morris’  re- 
ply, he  passed  out  of  the  door  and  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse  when  Morris 
called  to  him ; he  retraced  his  steps. 

“You  had  better  keep  cool,  Richard, 
and  listen  to  my  proposition,”  began 
the  determined  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  young  lady ; “I  am  willing  to 
deed  Broxley  House  to  Rose  the  day 
we  are  married,  and  you  shall  have  pos- 
session of  it  without  any  one  being  the 
wiser  as  to  the  real  owner.  At  your 
death  it  will  become  a part  of  this  estate, 
but  not  before.” 

Mr.  Broxley  was  interested  and 
waited  to  hear  what  else  his  creditor 
had  to  say. 


“I  can,”  continued  Morris,  “give  Rose 
as  good  a home  as  she  has  ever  had,  and 
many  young  ladies  as  well  educated  as 
she  would  be  glad  to  accept  me.  But  I 
love  your  daughter,  and  I thought  you 
would  like  to  see  her  well  settled  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  a home  for  your 
wife  and  young  children.’  I do  not  sup- 
pose either  you  or  your  wife  would  like 
to  see  Broxley  House  sold  over  your 
heads.  Now,  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
business  way  and  you  will  appreciate 
my  liberal  proposition.  It  is  certainly 
not  a cause  for  you  to  get  angry  be- 
cause I have  asked  for  your  daughter’s 
hand  and  offered  to  secure  your  home 
for  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Did  you 
think  you  insulted  your  wife  when  you 
asked  her  to  marry  you?  Of  course 
not,  so  be  reasonable  and  consider  my 
suggestion  as  you  would  any  other  rea- 
sonable proposition.  This  is  your  last 
chance  to  save  the  old  home  of  which 
so  many  Broxleys  have  been  proud,  for 
I shall  certainly  sell  it  unless  you  con- 
sent to  my  proposal.  Probably  you  had 
better  consult  your  wife  before  deter- 
mining to  refuse  my  offer.” 

“Mrs.  Broxley  knows  nothing  about 
my  financial  affairs,”  replied  Mr.  Brox- 
ley in  a subdued  voice.  “I  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused for  my  hasty  words,  for  I begin  to 
appreciate  your  offer.  I will  consult 
my  daughter  and  apprise  you  of  her  de- 
cision at  once.  She  may  gladly  accept 
your  offer.” 

“It  will  be  useless,  Richard,  to  let  the 
young  lady  decide  such  an  important 
question,  for  she  will  not  consent  to 
marry  a man  of  my  age  and  practical  dis- 
position. You  must  be  master  of  the 
situation  and  decide  for  her.  Remember, 
your  notes  are  due  and  I cannot  wait 
any  longer.  I will  make  one  more  offer. 
In  place  of  deeding  the  house  to  Rose, 
as  I at  first  proposed,  I will  let  you  hold 
the  title  yourself  and  you  can  will  it  to 
her  now.  This  is  my  final  offer.” 

The  new  proposition  was  so  liberal 
that  Mr.  Broxley  at  once  determined  to 
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accept  it,  and  if  necessary  force  his 
daughter  to  become  the  wife  of  Morris, 
sc  he  quickly  replied : 

“I  accept  your  proposition  and  will 
do  all  I can  to  induce  my  daughter  to 
consent  to  become  your  wife.  But  you 
must  help  yourself  and  try  to  win  the 
love  of  the  young  lady.  You  are  not  too 
old  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  the 
fair  sex.  Try  to  be  attentive  to  her,  but 
do  not  force  yourself  on  her  at  once.  It 
is  understood  that  my  notes  will  be  can- 
celed the  day  you  are  married,  and  I am 
to  be  known  as  the  owner  of  Broxley 
House.  Have  I understood  you  cor- 
rectly?" 

“Yes,  Richard,  that  was  my  proposi- 
tion," replied  Morris,  delighted  that  he 
had  won  his  cause  so  easily.  “But  re- 
member that  I have  decided  to  marry 
within  six  months.  If  I don't  marry 
Rose,  I will  find  some  other  lady  to  pre- 
side over  my  house.  Keep  this  in  mind 
and  you  will  see  how  important  it  is  for 
you  to  make  your  daughter  my  wife." 

The  two  men  separated  after  a fuller 
understanding  of  their  agreement.  Mr. 
Broxley  went  home  deeply  meditating 
over  the  bargain  he  had  made  and  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  having  extri- 
cated his  wife  and  children  from  a dis- 
grace of  which  even  Morris  knew  noth- 
ing. His  conscience  troubled  him  for 
selling  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  but  he 
found  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
for  himself  and  his  family,  including 
Rose.  How  he  should  induce  his  daugh- 
ter to  consent  to  a marriage  of  con- 
venience was  an  unsolved  problem,  but 
he  decided,  if  necessary,  to  tell  her  a 
secret  that  no  one  suspected,  and  which 
if  made  known  would  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  family  and  punishment  upon 
himself. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Broxley  in- 
vited Rose  to  accompany  him  on  a drive 
through  the  country.  She  was  delighted 
to  receive  this  attention  from  her  father, 
d neglected  her  of  late.  As  they 


drove  along  a private  road  that  skirted 
the  Morris  estate,  known  as  Medford, 
Mr.  Broxley  grew  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauties  of  the  place  and  the  wealth  of 
the  owner.  When  Rose  admired  the 
many  attractions,  especially  the  pictur- 
esque lake  bordered  by  grand  old  oaks„ 
her  father  said : 

“I  knew  you  would  be  delighted,  my 
dear,  with  the  home  of  which  you  wilt 
soon  be  mistress,  if  you  so  desire." 

“Why,  papa  dear,  what  do  you  mean?* 
Your  words  are  a mystery." 

“Just  what  I said,  my  daughter.  You 
have  but  to  say  the  word  and  all  this 
place  and  much  more  will  be  yours.  To* 
make  my  meaning  clear,  I will  tell  you 
a secret.  Mr.  Morris  has  asked  per- 
mission to  try  to  win  your  hand,  and 
as  a good  father  I gave  my  consent. 
Will  you  not  thank  me,  at  least,  for  so* 
readily  making  what  will  be  to  me  a great 
sacrifice?  But  I could  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  county  in  virtue  of  your 
position  as  mistress  of  Medford,  a posi- 
tion so  much  in  harmony  with  your 
beauty  and  cultivation.  Now,  what 
have  you  to  say  in  return  for  my 
thoughtfulness  ?" 

“From  any  one  else,  dear  papa,  these 
words  would  be  an  insult,  for  no  true 
woman  ever  marries  without  loving  the 
one  to  whom  she  is  to  be  united  by  a 
sacrament.  I could  never  love  a man 
like  Mr.  Morris,  although  I thank  you 
for  doing  what  you  thought  would  be 
for  my  happiness.  I care  very  little  for 
wealth  and  have  no  intention  to  marry, 
certainly  not  at  present.  All  I ask  for  is 
your  love  and  the  home  you  so  gener- 
ously provide  for  us  all.  Please  do  not 
speak  of  this  again.  I am  almost  per- 
suaded you  are  trying  to  tease  me,  but 
I know  very  well  that  you  never  indulge 
in  anything  so  light." 

“I  assure  you,  my  child,  that  I never 
was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  and  I 
hope  you  will  look  on  Mr.  Morris  as  a 
suitable  man  for  you  to  love.  Should 
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you  persist  in  refusing  to  accept  his  kind 
offer  you  will  embarrass  me  very  much, 
for  I have  given  my  consent  for  the 
union.  You  know  among  the  most 
highly  cultivated  people  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  parents  to  arrange  for  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters.  This  is 
what  I have  done,  and  I shall  be  dis- 
pleased with  you  if  you  do  not  readily 
consent  to  the  arrangements  I have 
made  fot  you.” 

“Impossible,  papa!”  replied  Rose,  as 
the  hot  tears  ran  down  her  white 
cheeks.  “It  cannot  be  possible  that  you 
have  consented  to  my  marrying  a man 
I do  not  love.” 

“It  certainly  is  true,  Rose,  and  I will 
not  permit  you  to  stand  in  your  own 
light.  I shall  insist  that  you  keep 
the  contract  I have  made.” 

When  her  father  spoke  of  the  con- 
tract he  had  made,  the  color  came  into 
Rose’s  cheeks  and  she  replied  with  some 
feeling : 

“I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Morris,  papa, 
as  much  as  I dislike  to  disobey  you.  I . 
would  regard  it  as  a sin  to  promise  to 
love  a man  I am  sure  I never  could  love. 
Say  no  more,  and  please  take  me  home 
for  I cannot  endure  this  longer.” 

“Will  you  not  marrv  him  to  please  me, 
Rose?” 

“No,  papa,  not  to  please  you  will  I 
sell  myself  for  a home.” 

“If  you  knew,  my  child,  what  depends 
upon  your  complying  with  my  request 
you  would  not  refuse ; but  I cannot  tell 
you.  Only  remember  that  my  peace 
and  more  is  at  stake,  and  to  save  me 
more  sorrow  than  you  can  imagine, 
change  your  mind  and  promise  to  be- 
come the  proud  mistress  of  Medford.” 
“Papa,  your  words  alarm  me;  you 
must  tell  me  what  you  mean  or  I shall 
become  ill  with  fright.” 

“They  mean,  my  child,  that  I am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Morris  for  a sum  I can 
never  pay,  and  that  Broxley  House  will 
be  sold  over  my  head  and  my  wife  and 
children  will  have  no  home  unless  vou 


marry  my  creditor.  Now  will  you  con- 
sent, or  do  you  prefer  to  see  me  and 
my  wife  and  the  little  ones  turned  out 
of  a home  rather  than  do  as  I wish? 
You  can  secure  a home  for  yourself  and 
save  our  home.  Is  this  not  sufficient  te 
induce  you  to  consent?” 

Rose  remained  silent  for  some  min- 
utes, apparently  in  deep  thought.  Then 
she  said  sadly : 

“It  cannot  be,  papa.  I will  go  away 
and  work  for  you.  I have  a splendid 
education  and  can  easily  secure  a posi- 
tion as  governess  and  earn  a liberal  sal- 
ary. You  can  have  every  cent  I earn. 
But  do  not  ask  me  to  perjure  myself  by 
promising  to  love  this  man.  I shall 
never  even  have  respect  for  him  after 
this,  and  were  I to  marry  him,  I would 
despise  myself  and  render  his  life  and 
my  own  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Let 
me  go  away  at  once,  for  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  work  for  you — but  I 
will  not  sell  myself  even  to  save  our  dear 
old  home.” 

“Then,  Rose,  I must  tell  you  what  no 
one  but  myself  knows,  although  it  will 
probably  cause  you  to  despise  me  for 
my  weakness.  I am  guilty  of  forgery. 
Morris  does  not  know  that  the  notes,  or 
some  of  them,  indorsed  as  he  supposed 
by  responsible  men,  are  the  work  of  my 
hand.  You  now  have  your  choice.  See 
your  father  go  to  prison,  his  wife  and 
children  made  paupers,  or  marry  Mor- 
ris. Which  shall  it  be?  It  is  with  my 
daughter  to  send  her  father  to  prison 
and  his  family  to  the  almshouse,  or  to 
spare  him  and  them  this  sorrow.  I shall 
not  ask  you  again,  but  will  only  say  try 
to  call  to  mind  what  your  sainted 
mother  would  ask  you  to  do  could  £he 
speak  to  you  now.” 

Rose  fell  unconscious  in  her  father’s 
arms  and  it  was  a long  time  before  he 
could  revive  her.  He  lifted  her  gently 
from  the  carriage  and  placed  her  on  the 
grass.  Then  he  bathed  her  temples 
with  water  from  a neighboring  spring, 
and  was  finally  rewarded  by  seeing  her 
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open  her  eyes.  Soon  she  was  able  to  re- 
sume the  journey,  and  when  she  was 
strong  enough  she  said : 

“The  cross  is,  indeed,  heavy,  but  God 
will  pardon  me  and  the  Blessed  Mother 
will  help  me.  You  must  tell  this  man 
that  we  accept  his  price,  but  that  I shall 
never  love  him  nor  even  promise  to  do 
so.  You  must  tell  him  this  and  spare 
me  the  humiliation  of  doing  so.  I will 
make  the  sacrifice  whenever  it  is  neces- 


sary. Until  that  time,  spare  me  from 
talking  about  it,  please.  I have  noth- 
ing more  to  ask.” 

Mr.  Broxley  was  deeply  moved  at  his 
daughter’s  words  and  despised  himself 
that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be 
placed  in  a position  that  required  him 
to  demand  such  a sacrifice  from  his 
*child.  They  drove  home  in  silence,  each 
busy  with  thoughts  that  words  could 
not  express.  Rose  went  at  once  to  her 
little  oratory,  which  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Broxley’s  protest  she  had  kept  lighted 
by  a single  lamp  and  decorated  with 
choice  flowers.  She  placed  herself  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
imploring  assistance  in  the  most  trying 
hour  of  her  life.  She  gazed  lovingly 
at  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  that  hung  over  her  little  altar,  and 
imagined  she  saw  a smile  on  the  canvas, 
indicating  that  her  prayers  had  been 
beard.  She  became  more  resigned  and 
-quietly  performed  her  usual  duties  of 
teaching  the  young  children  of  the 
house. 

It  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Broxley  and 
Morris  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  at  the  expiration  of  six  months. 
Rose  positively  declined  to  see  Morris 
when  he  visited  Broxley  House  and 
secretly  cherished  the  hope  that  some- 
thing would  occur  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. She  spent  much  time  in  the  open 
air  among  her  flowers  and  by  the  side  of 
the  little  brooklet  that  flowed  through 
the  grounds  at  a distance  from  the  man- 
One  morning,  as  she  walked  be- 


neath the  shade  of  her  favorite  trees,  she 
said  to  herself : 

“How  I envy  the  dear  little  birds  that 
sing  their  lives  away  unconscious  of 
their  liberty,  for  which  so  many  would 
give  all  they  possess ! Truly  may  the 
captive  cry: 

“ ‘Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A crust  of  bread  and  liberty.’  ” 


She  seated  herself  on  a rustic  bench 
on  which  she  had  often  sat  to  feed  the 
birds,  that  had  become  so  tame  that  they 
would  take  food  from  her  hands  and 
permit  her  to  caress  them.  So  burdened 
was  her  heart  with  sorrow  that  she  im- 
agined her  feathered  friends  felt  the 
weight  of  her  grief  and  shared  in  it,  for 
several  hopped  on  her  shoulder  and 
softly  sang  their  sweetest  melodies. 
After  they  had  all  been  fed  and  had  gone 
away,  a poor  robin  came  slowly  hopping 
towards  her.  She  took  it  into  her  hand 
and  found  that  its  leg  had  been  broken 
by  a shot.  She  pressed  the  little  sufferer 
gently  to  her  breast  and  decided  to  carry 
it  home  and  dress  its  wounds : “My 
little  bird,”  she  said,  “yesterday  you 
were  happy  like  myself.  To-day  we  are 
both  wounded,  but  you  are  more  for- 
tunate than  I,  for  the  shot  only  hurt 
your  body,  while  I am  wounded  in  the 
heart.  You  will  soon  be  well  and  enjoy 
your  liberty  again,  but  my  wound  will 
grow  daily  worse  and  I shall  have  a 
prison  for  my  home,  while  you  will  have 
the  woods  for  yours.  Gladly  would  I 
exchange  my  wound  for  yours.  I could 
easily  learn  to  endure  bodily  pain  but  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  bear  with  patience 
the  sorrow  that  has  come  upon  me.  My 
only  consolation  is  that  the  good  Lord 
will  soon  take  me  to  (he  other  world 
where  there  is  no  crime,  no  heart- 
lessness.” 

One  day  seemed  like  all  the  others 
to  Rose  now ; and  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage  went  on  without  her  giv- 
ing them  the  least  attention.  She  had 
no  commands  to  give  the  dressmakers 
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that  had  been  procured  to  prepare  the 
wedding  trousseau,  but  permitted  Mrs. 
Broxley  to  superintend  everything.  In 
reply  to  the  many  questions  asked  her, 
she  always  replied : 

“I  have  no  preference ; order  what 
you  please,  but  remember  that  I shall 
require  very  little.’* 

Mrs.  Broxley  was  ignorant  of  her  hus- 
band’s financial  troubles  and  did  not 
even  know  that  Rose  had  consented  to 
marry  Morris  to  save  her  father  from 
bankruptcy.  But  the  mistress  of  Brox- 
lev  House  secretly  rejoiced  that  the 
Catholic  member  of  the  family  was  to  go 
away,  for  she  was  jeajous  of  the  poor 
girl's  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
which  were  in  striking  contrast  to  her 
own  faded  cheeks  and  presumptuous  airs. 

Mrs.  Broxley  could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  clouds  that  rested  upon  her  hus- 
band’s face.  Once  or  twice  she  asked 
the  cause,  but  was  satisfied  when  told 
that  he  was  grieving  because  Rose  was 
going  away,  although  he  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  marriage  when  she  would 
secure  such  a fine  husband  and  an  ele- 
gant home. 

In  order  to  save  her  father  from  griev- 
ing on  her  account.  Rose  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings  when  in  his  pres.ence, 
and  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject 
that  was  causing  her  so  much  sorrow. 
Her  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  he  could 
not  fail  to  detect  the  lines  of  agony  that 
were  visible  on  her  face.  Her  silence 
and  resignation  only  added  to  his  own 
grief. 

Ill 

MAD  ANNA 

As  the  time  approached  when  Rose  was 
te  become  the  wife  of  the  man  she  no 
longer  respected,  she  became  ill,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  get  out  of  her 
room  the  doctor  ordered  that  she  should 
spend  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  the 
open  air,  as  he  discovered  that  her  lungs 
were  becoming  seriously  affected.  This 
was  highly  gratifying  to  her.  for  she 


was  no  longer  forced  to  answer  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  preparations  for  the 
sacrifice  she  was  so  soon  to  make. 

One  day,  when  she  wandered  to  the 
side  of  the  brook  where  she  had  passed 
so  many  happy  hours,  she  found  her 
favorite  seat  occupied  by  a woman  who, 
like  herself,  seemed  very  unhappy.  The 
stranger  was  writing  with  a stick  in  the 
sand,  and  when  Rose  approached  she 
stood  up  and  said : 

“See,  I have  taken  your  seat ; but 
you  won’t  mind,  will  you,  when  you  have 
taken  so  much  from  me?” 

“I  think  you  have  made  a mistake," 
replied  Rose  in  a sweet  voice,  “for  I do 
not  think  I have  ever  seen  you  before. 
You  have  just  as  much  right  to  the 
seat  as  I have,  and  I will  sit  here  orr 
this  log.  Now  tell  me,  please,  what  you 
meant  by  saying  I had  taken  something 
belonging  to  you.  Do  you  know  me?"" 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are  Rose  Broxley.  You 
have  taken  something  of  mine,  but  vou> 
can  keep  it,  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Oh, 
I hate  it !” 

“Yes,  I am  Rose  Broxley,”  replied' 
Rose,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the 
strange  woman. 

“Poor  little  girl!”  interrupted  the  wo- 
man, as  she  took  the  offered  hand- 
“Once  I was  young  and  pretty  as  you 
are.  Now  I am  old  and  withered.  The 
pink  will  leave  your  cheeks  and  your 
eyes  will  grow  dull  like  mine,  and  they 
will  lock  you  up  in  a mad-house  because 
you  have  lost  your  beauty.  Poor  little 
girl,  I pity  you !” 

“Why  do  you  pity  me?”  asked  Rose, 
and  she  experienced  a queer  sensation 
coming  over  her  as  though  she  was  to 
hear  some  dreadful  news. 

“I  am  mad  Anna,  just  escaped  from 
the  mad-house  where  they  put  me 
twenty  years  ago  because  I lost  my 
good  looks.  I pity  you,  for  a mad- 
house will  be  your  home  when  they 
grow  tired  of  you,  or  as  soon  as  you 
grow  old.  You  will  first  have  a beauti- 


ful home,  but  it  will  be  like  the  gold 
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cages  in  which  they  put  the  lovely  little 
binds.  On  the  outside  your  cage  is  so 
pretty,  but  inside  it  is  dark  and  bare. 
Good-bye,  little  Rose.  Don’t  forget 
that  mad  Anna  warned  you,  for  she  ran 
away  to  tell  you  this.  I am  going  back 
to  my  home  over  the  hill.  It  is  a big 
house,  larger  than  his,  and  so  many  live 
there.  They  call  it  an  asylum.  He 
never  comes  to  see  me,  but  I love  him, 
if  he  did  send  me  away  from  my  right 
home.  Good-bye,  little  girl.  The  next 
time  I see  you  it  will  be  when  you  come 
to  my  home  over  there.” 

“Don’t  leave  me,  Anna,”  cried  Rose 
piteously.  “See,  I have  my  lunch  and 
you  must  help  me  eat  it.  Then  we  will 
feed  the  birds  and  the  fishes.  Come 
help  me  spread  the  cloth  on  the  grass 
under  the  old  birch  tree.  My  only  pleas- 
ure now  is  to  be  away  from  every  one, 
but  I want  company  to-day.” 

The  poor  demented  woman,  who  had 
come  from  the  asylum  especially  to  warn 
Rose,  came  back,  saying: 

“Mad  Anna  loves  music.  If  you  will 
sing  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home’  for  her  she 
will  stay  with  you  for  a little  while,  but 
she  can’t  stay  long,  for  the  cruel  man 
will  come  and  lock  her  up  for  leaving 
home.” 

Rose  sang  in  a sweet  voice  the  old 
song,  and  then  an  air  from  a modern 
opera,  when  her  companion  said : 


“Mad  Anna  don’t  like  that ; sing 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home’  again  or  she  will 
run  away.” 

Rose  tried  to  repeat  the  old  song,  but 
her  tears  came  so  fast  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  stop,  for  the  words  brought  so 
vividly  before  her  the  time  when  she 
must  leave  her  old  home  forever. 

“Why  does  the  pretty  little  girl  cry?” 
asked  Anna  as  she  grasped  the  young 
woman’s  hand  and  kissed  it,  “because 
she  is  to  go  to  the  cage  where  Anna 
went  before  they  sent  her  over  the  hill? 
Do  I look  like  a pretty  bride?  No,  you 
will  say.  I don’t  mind,  but  mad  Anna 
■pas  once  as  pretty  as  you.  But  what 


i 


makes  you  cry?  Mad  Anna  is  the  one 
to  cry ; but  she  won’t,  because  the 
others  laugh  at  her  when  she  cries. 
Would  you  laugh,  little  Rose?  I didn’t 
cry  when  I was  to  be  married  to  the  man 
you  have  taken  from  me.  I love  and 
hate  you  both.” 

Throwing  Rose’s  hand  violently  down, 
Anna  sprang  up  and  ran  through  the 
woods.  Left  alone,  Rose  reflected  on 
the  words  of  her  mysterious  visitor, 
who,  she  suspected,  was  a harmless  in- 
mate of  the  asylum  a few  miles  distant, 
and  persuaded  herself  that  there  might 
bq  some  truth  in  them,  and  that  prob- 
ably Anna  was  the  divorced  wife  of  the 
man  she  was  to  marry. 

“Can  it  be  possible,”  she  asked  her- 
self, “that  my  father  would  want  me  to 
marry  a divorced  man?  And  yet  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Morris  married  in  his 
young  days,  and  that  his  wife  became 
insane  and  he  secured  a divorce. 
Father  will  not  deceive  me,  so  I will 
ask  him  at  once  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  story  of  this  poor  woman. 
If  there  is,  no  power  on  earth  can  force 
me  to  marry  him.  I would  not  do  so 
even  to  save  my  dear  father  from  prison. 
Mother  of  my  Lord,  help  me  in  my 
great'  sorrow,”  she  cried,  and  fell  from 
her  seat  to  the  ground,  where  she  lay 
for  some  time  unconscious.  When  she 
recovered,  and  was  strong  enough  she 
went  home  and  found  her  father  on  the 
lawn.  She  joined  him,  saying: 

“Papa,  I am  glad  you  are  alone,  for 
I have  a very  important  question  to  ask 
you.  Tell  me,  please,  is  Mr.  Morris  a 
married  man?” 

“Why,  my  child,  what  has  come  over 
you  to  ask  such  a question?  Do  you 
for  a moment  imagine  that  I would  let 
you  go  through  a marriage  service  with 
a married  man.  Your  question  alarms 
me.  I fear  your  mind  is  not  clear  since 
your  recent  sickness.  Are  you  ill?” 

“No,  papa,  but  I met  a woman  to-day 
who  said  she  was  his  wife.  Are  you 
now  surprised  at  my  question?” 
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“Oh,  you  met  mad  Anna,  did  you? 
Well,  she  was  his  wife  twenty  years  ago, 
but  of  course  when  she  lost  her  reason 
Mr.  Morris  wisely  divorced  her.  Now 
you  are  satisfied,  I suppose.” 

“Far  from  it,  papa,”  replied  Rose 
tearfully.  “You  know  I am  a Catholic, 
and  that  the  Church  holds  that  mar- 
riages cannot  be  dissolved  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  parties.  Mr.  Morris  is  just 
as  much  a married  man  as  he  was  before 
his  wife  became  insane,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  I commit  the  sin  of 
bigamy ; and  I am  sure  you  would  not 
have  me  do  so.” 

“You  are  entirely  mistaken,  Rose,” 
replied  Mr.  Broxley,  alarmed  for  fear 
his  plans,  after  all  his  trouble,  would 
fail.  “The  court,  when  it  granted  Mr. 
Morris  a divorce,  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  which  in  its  wisdom  makes  it 
possible  for  a man  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  sever  the  bonds  that 
bind  him  to  a bad  wife.  You,  I am  sure, 
would  not  expect  Mr.  Morris  to  con- 
sider an  insane  woman  his  wife.  No, 
he  is  not  a married  man,  and  I want  you 
to  prepare  to  marry  him  at  once.  Have 
a little  confidence  in  your  father,  who 
would  rather  take  your  life  than  have 
you  do  wrong.” 

“Papa,  I understand  the  case  exactly,” 
replied  Rose  calmly,  “and  know  why 
you  think  Mr.  Morris  is  a single  man. 
You  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to 
sever  the  marriage  bond  as  though  it 
were  only  a civil  contract.  I believe 
with  the  Church  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Morris  is  still  a married 
man  and  you  must  not  ask  me  to  com- 
mit a sin.” 

“You  certainly  do  not  mean,  mv  child, 
that  you  intend  to  break  vour  solemn 
promise  to  Mr.  Morris  and  to  me?” 

“Papa,  as  hateful  as  that  marriage 
would  have  been  to  me,  I would  have 
made  the  sacrifice  for  your  sake ; now  I 
must  say  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
make  me  observe  my  promise,  for  if  I 
did  I would  lose  mv  soul.” 


Mr.  Broxley  pleaded  with  his  daugh- 
ter to  save  him  from  prison  and  the  fam- 
ily from  lasting  disgrace,  but  his  effort 
was  in  vain.  Then  he  threatened  her, 
and  reminded  her  that  the  Church  in- 
sisted that  children  should  obey  their 
parents. 

“We  are  taught  to  obey  our  parents 
in  all  things  that  are  not  sinful,”  replied 
Rose  quickly,  “but  the  Church  would 
not  permit  me  to  live  with  Mr.  Morris 
should  I consent  to  have  a mock  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed.  Not  to  save 
my  life  will  I do  as  you  wish,  and  I think 
it  is  inhuman  in  you  to  ask  me  to  give 
my  soul  to  save  you.  Let  me  go  te 
New  York  and  get  employment  and  try 
to  help  you.  I am  sure  God  will  aid  us 
if  we  do  His  will.” 

It  was  not  only  to  save  himself  that 
Mr.  Broxley  insisted  that  Rose  should 
marry  Morris ; he  really  thought  she 
would  be  happy  as  mistress  of  Medford 
and  he  determined  to  force  her  to  keep 
the  promise  she  had  made.  With  a bit- 
ter voice  he  said : 

“I  shall  not  permit  you,  my  child,  te 
throw  away  such  a golden  promise  sim- 
ply because  your  Church  teaches  a doc- 
trine hostile  to  the  State.  You  must 
exercise  your  own  judgment  and  not  be 
guided  by  the  priests.  I say  once  more 
you  shall  marry  Mr.  Morris  and  at  once, 
so  let  me  hear  no  more  about  the  loss  of 
your  soul.” 

“It  is  not  the  priests,  papa,  who  say 
a marriage  cannot  be  dissolved,  but 
Christ,  Who  declared  marriage  a sac- 
rament and  that  the  bond  shall  not  be 
broken.  'What,  therefore,  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’ 
I shall  not  marry  this  man,  and  that  is 
all  I will  say.” 

“I  have  tried  to  show  you  your  fool- 
ish mistake,”  retorted  Mr.  Broxley  an- 
grily, “now  P shall  take  steps  to  prevent 
you  from  being  your  own  worst  enemy, 
for  should  you  not  become  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Morris  you  will  regret  it  all 
through  life.  You  will  remain  in  your 
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tooth  for  the  present,  and  if  you  do  not 
willingly  comply  with  my  command 
within  a reasonable  time,  I shall  send  for 
a magistrate  and  have  the  marriage  cer- 
emony performed  and  put  an  end  to  this 
foolishness.  You  will  soon  thank  me  for 
not  permitting  you  to  have  your  own 
way.” 

Rose  went  to  her  room  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  marry  Morris  under  any 
circumstances.  In  spite  of  the  clouds 
that  hung  so  dark  over  her.  she  did  not 
give  up  faith  in  God.  She  had  prayed 
for  assistance  and  felt  confident  it  would 
•come  before  it  was  too  late. 

IV 

AN  UNEXPECTED  GUEST 

One  evening  as  the  sun  went  down, 
lighting  the  lawn  with  great  streaks  of 
red  and  gold,  a carriage  rolled  up  the 
long  avenue  and  stopped  at  the  main 
entrance  of  Broxley  House.  A gentle- 
man past  middle  life,  of  a dark  complex- 
ion, alighted  and  entered  the  house.  A 
few  minutes  later  a servant  handed  Mr. 
Broxley  a card.  He  examined  it  and 
handed  it  to  his  wife,  saying : 

“A  striking  coincidence.  This  man  is 
named  Thomas  Lawfelt,  the  same  as  my 
first  wife's  brother,  who  was  lost  at  sea 
twenty-five  years  ago.  His  is  not  a com- 
mon name,  and  I cannot  imagine  who 
he  can  be,  unless  he  is  a son  of  my 
brother-in-law.  I do  not  think  Thomas 
ever  married,  but  I know  very  little 
about  him.  I will  see  him  at  once.” 
Entering  the  reception  room,  Mr.  Brox- 
ley advanced  to  speak  to  his  visitor,  who 
.arose  and  offered  his  hand. 

“I  still  remember  you,  Richard,”  he 
said,  "although  you  do  not  recognize 
me.  Well,  I am  not  surprised,  for  I have 
passed  through  many  trying  scenes  since 
I bade  you  all  good-bye  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Do  you  see  no  traces  in 
my  face  of  poor  Rose’s  brother?  For 
I am  he.  but  changed  in  everything 


from  the  one  you  knew  as  a reckless 
young  man.” 

Mr.  Broxley  imagined  the  return  of 
Rose's  uncle  would  not  be  pleasant  at 
that  time,  so  he  welcomed  him  coolly 
and  summoned  his  wife,  who  was  pre- 
sented to  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

"I  suppose,  Richard,”  remarked  Mr. 
Lawfelt,  “that  you  will  be  interested  in 
my  story  relative  to  mv  travels.  I will 
tell  you  in  very  few  words,  for  I am 
anxious  to  hear  of  mv  old  friends,  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  I am  glad  to 
be  here,  but  everything  is  so  changed. 
Well,  I was  shipwrecked  and  captured 
.by  pirates ; then  I escaped  and  went  to 
the  Philippines  and  finally  to  China, 
where  I lived  for  many  years.  At  last 
fortune  smiled  upon  me  and  I have  come 
back  to  enjoy  a handsome  fortune. 
Now,  tell  me  of  yourself.  I know  Rose 
has  been  dead  for  many  years.  Did  she 
leave  no  children  ?” 

"Yes,  a daughter  named  Rose  after 
her  mother,”  replied  Mr.  Broxley,  “and 
you  have  come  in  good  time,  for  she  is 
engaged  to  a most  estimable  gentleman, 
the  owner  of  the  finest  estate  in  the 
country.  Strange  to  say,  she  wants  to 
break  the  engagement  because  her 
fiance  was  once  married.  I am  sure  a 
word  from  you  will  prevent  her  from 
making  a great  mistake.  I will  send  for 
her  rnd  will  ask  you  to  supplement  the 
good  advice  I have  given  relative  to  her 
keeping  the  engagement.” 

"Of  course  the  man  is  worthy  of  her 
or  you  would  never  consent  for  her  to 
marry  him.”  replied  Mr.  Lawfelt 
thoughtfully.  “Of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  so  I will  advise  her  to  be  guided 
by  her  father  in  this  important  matter.” 

Rose  entered  the  room  with  a sad 
face,  for  she  did  not  know  what  new 
trials  were  in  store  for  her.  Her  uncle 
greeted  her  warmly,  and  then  asked  her 
if  she  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
saying : 

“I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that 
such  an  attractive  looking  young  lady 
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can  have  failed  to  win  the  love  of 
some  good  man.  If  you  have  not,  the 
young  men  of  this  section  must  have 
very  poor  taste.  Now  tell  your  uncle  all 
about  it,  for  he  has  heard  that  you  have 
won  an  excellent  gentleman.  Is  it  true?” 

The  tears  ran  down  Rose’s  cheeks, 
and  her  uncle,  taking  her  hand  gently, 
continued:  “You  must  not  be  too  hard 
to  please.  I have  been  told  you  think  of 
breaking  your  engagement  because  the 
poor  man  was  once  married,  but  lost  his 
wife  by  death.  Now,  my  dear,  that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  marry 
again.  Very  often  the  second  marriage 
is  the  happier  one.  So  dry  your  eyes, 
and  tell  me  why  you  wish  to  break  your 
engagement.  I am  sure  your  fiance  is 
in  every  way  worthy  of  you  or  your 
father  would  never  have  given  his 
consent.” 

By  this  time  Rose  had  controlled  her 
emotions,  and  she  replied:  ‘T  do  not 
think,  uncle,  that  you  understand  the 
matter.  I do  not  object  to  the  gentle- 
man because  he  was  once  married,  but 
because  he  is  still  married.  I am 
a Catholic,  and  cannot  go  through 
a mock  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a 
divorced  man.  Do  you  still  think  I 
should  obey  my  father?” 

Mr.  Lawfelt  hastily  arose  and,  advanc- 
ing toward  Mr.  Rroxley.  said  : 

“Richard,  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
have  advised  my  sister’s  child  to  marry 
a divorced  man?  Do  you  know  nothing 
about  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  when 
you  had  a good  Catholic  wife?  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  man  mv  sister 
loved  could  so  far  forget  her  memory 
as  to  ask  her  child  to  commit  a sin.  Be- 
fore condemning  your  course  I ask  for 
an  explanation.” 

Mr.  Broxley’s  face  grew  ashy,  then 
scarlet,  and  with  much  difficulty  he 
replied : 

“Thomas,  many  things  have  changed 
since  you  left  home  and  many  advances, 
for  the  betterment  of  society,  have  been 
made.  It  is  regarded  as  good  form  now 


for  those  unhappily  married  to  secure 
£ divorce  and  marry  again.  The  State 
has  wisely  adopted  divorce  laws  which 
many  of  our  best  people  have  used  to 
promote  their  happiness.  When  I have 
told  you  why  I am  so  anxious  for  Rose 
to  marry  Mr.  Morris  you  will,  I am  sure, 
urge  her  to  observe  her  promise.  The 
fact  is,  I am  embarrassed  financially  and 
Mr.  Morris  holds  a mortgage  on  Brox- 
ley  House  for  a large  sum.  It  will  be 
sold  unless  the  marriage  takes  place  at 
once.  Would  you  have  mv  wife  and 
children  turned  out  of  their  home  when* 
such  a calamity  can  be  prevented  by 
Rose’s  marriage  to  a man  able  t a 
make  her  happy  and  whom  she  has 
promised  to  marry?  The  Broxleys  have 
ever  regarded  a promise  as  a sacred  con- 
tract not  to  be  broken.” 

“But,”  interrupted  Mr.  Lawfert,  “they 
fail  to  regard  as  sacred  the  words  of  Our 
Lord.  ‘What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,’  I 
have  lived  in  the  East  and  seen  women 
degraded  in  a manner  to  make  my  blood 
boil.  The  Church  knows  how  to  pro- 
tect her  daughters,  and  with  all  her 
power  enforces  the  command  of  Christ. 
She  under  no  circumstances  permits  her 
children  to  marry  divorced  men  or  wo- 
men. and  I am  surprised  and  pained  to* 
find  that  you  have  advised  my  niece  to- 
violate  the  laws  of  her  Church,  for  I am 
also  a Catholic.  I come  in  the  right 
time.  Indeed,  I think  I was  sent  here 
by  Providence  to  prevent  a grievous  sin. 
Rose  is  of  age  and  I shall  take  her  to 
my  home  in  New  York,  for  I not  only 
brought  back  a little  gold,  but,  what  is 
far  more  precious,  a good  Catholic  wife. 
As  for  your  financial  troubles,  I shalf 
purchase  this  house  and  give  it  to  Rose, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to 
remain  here  free  of  rent  so  long  as  you 
live.  Do  not  worry  about  your  debts, 
for  they  shall  be  paid,  but  rather  blush 
that  you  have  advised  the  child  of  my 
dead  sister  to  commit  a grievous  sin.”* 
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HERE  is  no  question  now  that 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  once  said, 
“Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a 
country  and  I care  not  who 
writes  its  laws.”  This  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a half-dozen  authors,  and  of  late 
has  appeared  in  print  several  times  as 
the  exclusive  property  of  Lord  Bacon. 
It  is  one  of  those  quotations  that  is 
handed  from  orator  to  orator  and  copied 
from  orator  by  orator,  until  its  paternity 
becomes  as  uncertain  as  that  of  “He 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,” 
so  long  attributed  to  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  but  which  really  be- 
longs to  Laurence  Sterne.  Another 
quotation  which  floats  into  the  air  with 
an  indefinite  pedigree  is,  “Let  me  have 
the  education  of  a child  for  the  first 
seven  years,  and  he  can  never  depart 
from  the  principles  early  instilled  into 
his  mind.”  I found  something  like  this 
attributed  to  St.  Ignatius,  a few  hours 
later  to  Pestalozzi,  and  on.  the  following 
day  to  Charles  II  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  considering  a return  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  mother. 

Pondering  on  this  last  maxim,  which 
has  certainly  great  value  and  deserves 
the  highest  consideration,  it  will  doubt- 
less strike  any  thinker  that  the  educa- 
tion of  most  persons  has  been  very  bad 
up  to  the  age  of  seven ; for  if  one  con- 
siders the  lack  of  real  knowledge  as  to 
the  conduct  of  life  of  the  average  father, 
one  must  conclude  that  the  first  seven 
years  were  almost  a blank. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk 
of  late  about  the  education  of  mothers. 
It  is  a platitude  that  the  better  educated 
the  mother  is  for  her  vocation  the  better 
her  children  are  likely  to  be ; — and  the 
broader  minded  a woman  is  the  more 
respectfully  her  son  will  regard  her, 


though  he  may  not  love  her  more.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  beautiful  things 
said  about  education,  and  all  the  appeals 
for  more  college  women,  it  remains  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  best  instructed 
in  the  intellectual  sense  are  not  always 
the  best  beloved. 

So  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  a successful  mother,  to 
have  a philosophic  degree  from  a Ger- 
man university. 

In  noting  the  decay  of  religion  in  cer- 
tain countries  the  responsibility  is  fre- 
quently laid  on  the  inferior  intellectual 
education  of  the  mother.  The  education 
of  the  father  is  not  held  to  be  so  much 
at  fault.  In  fact,  if  anything  goes  wrong 
anywhere,  the  proverbial  “Look  for  the 
woman”  becomes  practically,  “Look  for 
the  mother.”  I think  it  was  Napoleon 
who  said  in  essence,  “Let  us  educate  the 
mothers  of  a country,  and  the  devil  may 
take  care  of  the  men,”  that  is,  I presume 
he  meant  that  after  a time  any  sort  of 
man  might  become  good  material  for 
his  armies. 

All  this  means,  sifted  down,  that  the 
talking  and  writing  part  of  the  world  is 
determined  to  throw  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  the  bringing  up  of  men  upon 
the  mothers.  This  is  very  evident  in  our 
own  country.  Daughters  ostensibly  be- 
long to  the  mother ; the  sons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  property  of  the 
father,  so  long  as  they  show  those  good 
qualities  which  the  American  father  ex- 
pects from  his  sons.  The  moment  they 
decline  from  the  fatherly  ideal  they  are 
at  once  put  back  into  the  arms  of  those 
mothers  from  whom  they  have  been 
temporarily  taken.  There  is  no  man 
who  neglects  his  duty  with  such  com- 
placence as  the  average  father.  It  is  an 
axiom  that  no  virtue  can  live  long  in  the 
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human  heart  or  show  its  influence  in 
human  conduct  without  cultivation,  and 
even  without  intensive  cultivation.  The 
warmest  love,  except  that  of  the  mother, 
dies  unless  encouraged  and  warmed  by 
the  gentle  rain  of  answering  affection. 
Friendship,  as  we  all  know,  droops  if 
isolated,  and  every  step  forward  in  the 
path  of  virtue  must  be  a step  con- 
sciously taken.  But  the  average  father, 
although  he  is  quite  willing  to  leave 
everything  concerning  the  education  of 
his  children  to  their  mother  or  to  the 
schools,  does  not  seem  to  consider  that 
he  has  any  active  duty  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  which  make  for  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Everybody  knows  the  phrase, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  when  a 
boy  goes  wrong,  “His  mother  spoiled 
him/’  Occasionally  you  hear  the  other 
phrase,  “His  father  gave  him  too  much 
money/’  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
reason  for  a young  man’s  deflection  from 
the  path  he  should  take  is  explained  by 
what  is  the  real  reason, — his  father  neg- 
lected him. 

There  is  not  a reader  of  this  Magazine 
that  is  not  wholly  convinced  that  from 
the  beginning  the  spiritual  sense  of  a 
child  must  be  cultivated  in  order  that  it 
may  support  and  console  him  in  later 
life.  But  how  many  fathers  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  sense? 
To  -be  practical,  how  many  fathers  see 
that  their  sons  are  supplied  with  good 
books  that  make  directly  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spiritual  sense?  The  usual 
father  seems  to  consider  it  quite  suffi- 
cient if  in  some  way  or  other  he  warns 
his  son  not  to  read  bad  books,  or  if  he 
puts  the  seal  of  his  disapproval  on  the 
doors  of  a case  in  his  library ; but  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  from  the  very 
beginning  a father  encourages  his  son 
to  interest  himself  in  works  that  are 
bound  to  help  him  in  the  great  crises 
of  life.  It  is  quite  enough  that  the  boy 
is  told  certain  things  at  school,  upon 
which  the  father  shifts  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  his  son, — always,  of 


course,  leaving  a margin  for  the  blaming 
of  the  mother ! There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  necessity  for  Christian  schools, 
and  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  in  order 
to  preserve  them,  but  every  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  world,  and  who  has 
known  the  world,  realizes  that  the  best 
of  schools  can  only  supplement  the  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  the  father  and 
mother,  and  especially,  where  a son  is 
concerned,  of  the  father.  Even  in  the 
case  of  daughters  the  example  of  the 
father  counts  very  much.  It  would  be 
both  wrong  and  impolite  to  mention 
names,  but  in  the  case  of  a young  wo- 
man married  disastrously,  whose  life 
was  shattered  by  a divorce,  the  whole 
cause  of  her  wretchedness  can  be  traced 
to  her  expression,  “Of  course  I went  to 
a convent  school,  but  as  my  father,  who 
was  a Catholic,  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  practice  of  religion,  why 
should  I ?”  The  example  of  the  father, 
however  it  may  affect  the  daughters,  is 
certainly  most  necessary  with  the  sons. 
But  it  is  not  only  example,  it  is  the  sow- 
ing of  spiritual  seed  that  is  needed.  The 
question  that  interests  us  is  how  far  are 
the  fathers  to  be  educated  to  do  this? 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  what  we  call  Catholic  education. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
have  existed  as  to  its  necessity  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  and  unvarying  patience  and 
fortitude  of  holy  men  and  women  who 
devote  themselves,  unrequited  in  a 
worldly  way,  to  its  requirements,  there 
still  remains  the  corollary  question : 
“Who  is  responsible  for  its  failures?” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
this  is,  “The  fathers,”  for  no  man  can 
throw  off  entirely  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  his  child.  The  duties 
of  the  parents  come  first, — and  so  do 
their  rights ; the  Church  acknowledges 
this.  To  baptize  even  a dying  child 
without  the  consent  of  its  parents  is  to 
commit  what  at  least  must  be  recognized 
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as  a misdemeanor.  The  rights,  the 
duties,  the  responsibilities  of  parents  are 
certain.  They  cannot,  especially  in  our 
time,  be  too  highly  accentuated.  It  is 
usual  when  a terrible  catastrophe  occurs, 
and  the  son  or  daughter  of  Catholic 
parents  goes  astray,  to  talk  of  the  free- 
dom of  American  life,  the  evils  of  the 
modern  ideals  of  liberty,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  fact  is  that  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  child  is, 
as  a rule,  one  of  the  parents,  or  both.  It 
is  so  true  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
supply  the  place  of  the  parent  that  care- 
ful sociologists  view  with  distrust  the 
best  substitutes.  Even  the  most  ad- 
mirable systems  of  orphan  asylums, — 
and  their  directors  are  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge it, — fail  in  preparing  for  the 
world,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  world, 
those  charges  which  neglect  or  disaster 
have  forced  upon  them.  Inductively 
this  shows  that  the  family  life  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  best  kind 
of  humanity,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

Let  us  return  for  a moment  to  what 
is  called  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  life. 
In  schools,  as  a rule,  the  children  arc  ad- 
mirably prepared  for  their  first  com- 
munion. Before  this  time,  and  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  years,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  age  of  reason, — although  strictly 
speaking  most  people  do  not  come  to 
the  age  of  reason  until  they  are  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  fifty, — the  require- 
ments of  religious  instruction  are  very 
strict, — but  religious  instruction  does 
not  always  mean  religious  education. 
Schools  may  instruct,  but  who  can  truth- 
fully say  that  they  always  educate, 
since  that  sensitive  essential  influence 
which  resides  in  the  parent  must  be  ab- 
sent from  them?  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  schools ; it  is  an  argument 
that  the  efforts  of  schools  should  be 
vitalized  by  the  influence  of  home.  What 
are  the  influences  of  the  home?  That 
pressure  which  the  unvarying  love  and 
care  of  both  parents  ought  to  exercise 
on  the  psychology  of  the  child.  It  is  a 


sacred  influence,  because  the  very  power 
of  it  comes  through  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony,  which  is  too  often  regarded 
by  the  thoughtless  as  a mere  symbol, 
rather  than  as  a force  which  ought  to 
exist  throughout  the  whole  life  of  the 
married  pair,  reflected  to  their  children 
until  death  parts  them. 

It  is  true  that  our  sons  may  not  turn 
out  just  as  we  expected  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  souls  and  hearts  and 
bodies  were  not  made  to  be  chessmen  in 
the  hands  of  older  and  wiser  human  be- 
ings. A father,  to  whom  his  son  has 
been  a mystery  which  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  solve  during  his  young  life, 
suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that  that 
son  is  about  to  disappoint  him ; from 
the  moment  that  he  discovers  that  the 
boy  has  a will  of  his  own  he  looks  on 
him  as  a failure.  That  the  boy  has  a 
will  of  his  own  and  tendencies  of  his  own 
and  aspirations  of  his’  own,  which  the 
father  has  in  no  way  attempted  to  guide, 
does  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  mean 
failure. 

Similarly  as  to  the  question  of  mar- 
riage. In  very  many  cases  we  find  that 
the  boy  has  been  refused  nothing  of  ma- 
terial value  that  his  parents  could  pro- 
vide.— without  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves. A time  comes  when  this  kind  of 
son  wants  to  marry.  He  is  opposed. 
He  is  astonished,  amazed,  shocked,  be- 
cause he  has  never  been  thwarted  in  his 
attempts  to  acquire  any  possession  be- 
fore ; then  comes  the  clash.  “The  boy 
is  a failure,  recalcitrant,  selfish  and  un- 
reasonable !”  And  vet  he  has  simply 
followed  out  the  course  which  his  fond 
and  selfish  parents  have  marked  out  for 
him.  This  marriage  may  be  fortunate 
or  unfortunate ; sometimes  it  is  for- 
tunate, yet  whatever  the  result  there 
comes  a struggle  between  father  and 
son,  the  scars  of  which  are  never  ob- 
literated. “The  little  rift  within  the 
lute”  may  not  make  all  the  music  mute, 
but  the  happy  harmony  between  the 
father  and  the  boy  is  never  full  or  reso- 
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nant  again.  Who,  knowing  the  world, 
and  seeing  the  results  of  parental  care- 
lessness about  him  every  day,  is  wholly 
against  the  young  rebel?  for  lie  merely 
follows  a law  of  nature  entirely  unregu- 
lated by  any  previous  direction  from 
those  whose  duty  and  right  it  was  to 
direct. 

It  comes  to  every  man  who  has  writ- 
ten much  and  gathered  in  time  a circle 
of  readers,  to  receive  many  letters,  and 
here  are  two  which  illustrate  the  subject 
of  this  short  essay : 

A gentleman  recently  put  this  ques- 
tion to  me  aprppos  of  a little  paragraph 
I had  written  in  a book  of  short  stories 
— “The  Life  Around  Us  ” “Why  is  it,” 
he  says,  “that  all  the  real  difficulties  of 
life  seem  to  face  us  in  middle  age? 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
I have  given  my  boy  what  is  called  a 
good  Catholic  education.  He  has  had 
every  advantage  in  that  line.  I have 
been  too  busy  to  give  him  very  much 
personal  attention,  and  if  I had  not  been 
so  busy  I should  not  now  be  able  to 
afford  to  give  my  children  those  ad- 
vantages which  money  can  procure. 
However,  I did  not  neglect  him.  I left 
him  during  his  vacations  to  travel  with 
his  mother.  During  the  rest  of  the  time 
he  was  at  good  schools.  He  is  grown 
up  now,  and  he  should  be  a great  pleas- 
ure to  me ; but  I find  that  he  is  a 
stranger ; his  tastes  and  opinions  are 
entirely  different  from  mine ; he  is  well 
instructed,  but  he  cares  for  nothing  in 
life  but  sport.  He  has  no  taste  for  read- 
ing. no  taste  for  study,  and  beyond  a 
light  and  popular  novel  I cannot  find 
that  he  reads  anything.  I can  afford  to 
be  a man  of  leisure  now,  and  I had 
looked  forward  to  this  time  in  my  mid- 
dle age  when  my  son  should  be  a com- 
panion and  a friend  to  me.  He  is  fairly 
affectionate ; he  treats  me  with  a kind 
of  respect,  but  we  are  strangers.  I find, 
too,  that  while  he  practices  religion  with 
a certain  amount  of  regularity,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  on  the  important 


questions  of  the  day  into  which  religion 
must  enter.  He  is  not  stupid,  yet  nev- 
ertheless he  seems  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  great  questions  in  which  a man 
of  his  type  should  be  interested.  He  is 
twenty-three,  and  with  a sole  object  in 
life — to  amuse  himself.  Where  is  the 
fault?  I have  certainly  done  my  duty.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  letter,  and 
it  answers  its  own  question.  The  father 
of  to-day  who  is  to  choose  between  the 
building  up  of  riches  and  securing  the 
friendship  of  his  son,  accepts  the  prom- 
ise of  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  and 
yet  refuses  the  one  vital  thing  that  would 
make  this  kingdom  of  any  value.  It  is 
not  alone  that  father  and  son  misunder- 
stand each  other;  there  is  no  longer 
any  basis  for  understanding.  It  is  not 
that  the  son  does  not  love  the  father; 
it  is  evident  that  the  father  loves  his 
son,  but  never  again  can  the  son  love 
the  father  with  the  intense  devotion  that 
he  had  for  him  when  as  a little  chap  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  together  they 
looked  at  the  rising  stars  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  this  that  the  father  regrets, 
without  maudlin  sentimentality,  in  a 
frank,  manly,  reasonable  way, — but  it  is 
too  late.  The  father  and  the  little  son 
can  never  meet  again,  and  the  failure 
has  been  of  the  father's  own  making. 

The  second  letter  is  of  a different  na- 
ture, although  the  result  bewailed  by 
the  writer  is  very  similar: 

. “I  should,  like  to  know,”  my  corres- 
pondent writes,  “why  it  is  that  my  sons, 
who  are  rapidly  growing  into  manhood, 
seem  to  find  no  pleasure  in  my  society. 
I have  done  all  in  my  power  for  them, 
though  I have  left  their  home  training 
almost  entirely  in  charge  of  the  best  of 
mothers.  They  are  in  sympathy  with 
her,  but  she  has  very  little  influence  over 
them  in  those  matters  which  concern 
their  future.  She  has  been  too  indul- 
gent, and  I now  see  that  this  indulgence 
has  alienated  them  from  me.  They  avoid 
me.  If  I attempt  to  give  them  advice  it 


is  received  with  a certain  sullen  respect, 
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without  contradiction,  but  with  no  de- 
termination to  obey.  I am  myself,  as 
you  know,  not  a highly  educated  man; 
I can  ‘read  and  write'  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  my  business,  but  I do  not  find 
that  these  boys  of  mine,  who  have  had 
every  advantage,  show  any  interest  in 
my  conversation  or  in  the  questions 
which  interest  me.  If  I ask  them  to 
walk  with  me  they  make  an  excuse,' 
they  have  other  engagements ; they 
cannot  be  induced  to  spend  an  evening 
at  home,  although  that  home  from  the 
material  point  of  view  is  very  cheerful. 
The  most  trifling  theatrical  performance 
attracts  them,  rather  than  the  most  seri- 
ous and  interesting  lecture.  They  never 
read  either  prose  or  poetry,  and  as  to 
the  great  Catholic  writers,  Newman, 
Lingard,  Spalding,  and  the  rest,  who 
ought  to  have  a special  interest  for  them, 
they  seem  to  know  nothing  of  them, 
and  to  care  less.  There  is  certainly 
something  wrong  in  a system  of  educa- 
tion which  leaves  them  in  this  condition, 
although  the  schools  to  which  I have 
sent  them  have  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  both  priests  and  prelates.  I 
simply  write  to  show  you  that  your  state- 
ment that  sons  are  very  largely  the  re- 
sult of  their  fathers'  teaching  and  ex- 
ample is  not,  as  a rule,  true.’' 

The  position  of  these  fathers  is  not  an 
unusual  position.  Every  father  to-day 
who  feels  that  his  son  is  not  what  he 
expected  him  to  be  has  not  neglected  the 
boy  in  order  to  amass  riches.  In  all 
conditions  of  life  you  find  the  disap- 
pointed father  asserting  that  he  has  done 
his  best  when  he  has  simply  done  only 
what  he  could  not  avoid  doing.  The  old 
point  of  view  of  parental  duty  which 
caused  a man  to  think  he  had  fulfilled 
it  when  he  had  fed  and  clothed  his  son 
and  given  him  the  necessary  rudiments 
of  practical  instruction,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted now.  The  complexities  of  mod- 
ern life,  the  combined  forces  of  doubt 
and  materialism,  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  spiritual  influences 


should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young 
while  they  are  young.  Of  the  making 
of  books  there  is  no  end ; of  the  making 
of  good  books  there  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
proaching end ; but  the  book  alone, 
while  it  is  a great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mind-tendencies  and  character- 
growth,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
real,  permeative,  enduring  influence  of 
a father’s  words  and  example ; and  this 
great  truth  is  one  every  father  should 
learn  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  Church  to-day  every 
need  of  humanity  seems  to  be  met.  and 
there  are  increasing  efforts  toward  any- 
thing that  can  in  any  way  benefit  man- 
kind, but  there  is  one  need  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
determination  to  educate  only  the 
young,  and  that  is  an  effort  to  induce 
fathers  to  undertake  those  loving  duties 
which  their  children  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect to  see  fulfilled. 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  many 
fathers  toward  their  sons,  one  cannot 
help  reechoing  the  words  of  the  very 
audacious  French  writer:  “When  I see 
the  sort  of  men  to  whom  Providence  has 
given  children,  I am  almost  tempted  to 
deny  the  existence  of  an  omniscient 
God."  This  is  an  extreme  statement, 
but  there  are  moments  when  it  seems 
to  be  almost  pardonable. 

The  happiness  that  comes  at  last  from 
the  full  performance  of  the  father's  duty 
toward  the  son  recalls  the  beautiful 
words  written  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd, 
which  are  echoes  of  the  fullest  truth  : 

“Then  at  last  it  will  seem  like  even,  when 
you  waken,  and,  hand  in  hand. 

You  will  pass  with  your  angels  guiding,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  land; 

“And  I think  you  will  hear  far  voices  grow- 
ing musical  there,  and  loud. 

As  you  pass,  with  an  unfelt  swiftness,  from 
luminous  cloud  to  cloud; 

“Till  the  light  shall  turn  to  a glory,  tfiat 
seemed  but  a lone  faint  star, 

That  will  be  the  gate  of  Heaven,  where  the 
souls  of  the  children  are.” 
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AM  sure  it  is  a man,  Dick.” 
The  woman’s  insistent  voice 
sounded  low  but  determined. 
“Nonsense ! you  women  are 
always  ‘seein’  things  at  night*  and  we’ll 
be  late  for  dinner.”  The  man’s  voice 
was  good-naturedly  incredulous. 

“Oh,  do  look!  I can’t  go  by  without 
knowing.” 

Dick  Malone,  half-laughing,  drew 
rein  and  jumped  out.  By  the  side  of  the 
road,  half-hidden  by  underbrush  and 
shadow,  lay  something  which  as  he 
came  nearer  was  certainly  not  the  log 
he  had  thought  it.  He  peered  into  the 
dark  recess,  then  turned  it  over.  A 
man’s  white  face  confronted  him ; but 
the  eyes  were  closed. 

“Drunk!”  That  was  Dick’s  first  con- 
temptuous decision ; then  he  changed 
his  mind. 

/‘Come  here,  Tony,”  he  called  hur- 
riedly to  his  cousin  in  the  carriage  ; “it’s 
that  young  Lambert  who  came  from  the 
East.  I’ve  met  him  now  and  then.  He 
lives  out  here  aways  at  the  Fletcher 
place.  Help  me  to  lift  him  into  the 
back  seat  of  the  surrey.” 

The  woman  had  already  sprung  out. 
She  cried  out  eagerly,  bpt  in  a singu- 
larly low,  clear  voice:  “Oh,  he  isn’t 
dead,  Dick?” 

“No,  only  ill  and  unconscious,”  re- 
plied her  brother-in-law. 

They  drove  on  slowly  a mile  or  more. 
“Here,  this  is  the  place,”  Dick  sud- 
denly cried. 

It  was  a shabby  enough  house,  far 
from  the  road.  As  they  drove  up  in  the 
moonlight  a girl’s  figure  was  seen  com- 
ing towards  them  down  the  path. 

“It’s  his  wife,”  muttered  Dick.  He 
always  felt  helpless  before  a woman’s 
2 


tears.  But  even  as  he  spoke,  his  sister- 
in-law  had  sprung  lightly  out  and  hur- 
ried towards  the  girl.  Her  agitation  did 
not  prevent  her  from  taking  in  the  fact 
of  Mrs.  Lambert’s  extreme  girlishness, 
her  pallor  and  delicate  appearance. 

She  slipped  an  arm  in  hers  and 
turned  her  gently  about.  “Your  hus- 
band is  not  well  and  we  have  brought 
him  home,”  she  said.  “Let  us  hurry  to 
the  house  and  get  things  ready.”  She 
spoke  so  naturally  that  the  girl  only  half- 
comprehended  the  first  fact;  the  sec- 
ond appealed  to  her  as  the  other  had 
intended  it  should.  She  led  the  way  into 
the  house  without  a word.  “We  will 
have  him  brought  in  here.”  She  passed 
through  the  front  room  to  one  at  the 
right.  It  was  plain,  but  comfortable. 
She  threw  back  the  bed-covers,  just  a9 
the  man  carried  the  figure  in.  The  sick 
man  had  at  least  partially  regained  his 
senses. 

At  sight  of  him,  his  wife  sprang  for- 
ward with  outstretched  hands : “Oh, 

Bede!  how  did  it  happen?” 

But  as  he  reached  the  bed  the  sick 
man  fell  over  again  in  a faint.  The  wife 
rushed  to  the  kitchen  for  hot  water,  the 
other  woman  chafed  the  man’s  hands, 
the  men  hurried  out  to  the  carriage  to 
drive  to  town  for  a doctor  (it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  telephone)  and  for  the 
supplies  which  had  been  hurriedly  whis- 
pered to  Dick  Malone  by  his  sister-in- 
law,  who  seemed  to  be  the  calmest  of 
the  four — outwardly,  at  least. 

“Perhaps  we  might  get  him  to  drink 
some  hot  milk?”  The  strange  lady  had 
put  hot  water-bottles  to  the  man’s  feet 
and  bathed  his  face.  Lambert  had 
opened  his  eyes,  but  now  they  were 
closed  again. 

“We  have  none.” 
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Vortex  will  do;  he  needs  a stim- 
ulant." 

"We  don't  drink  coffee;  it  doesn’t 
wait  us,"  The  girl’s  lips  framed 
the  lie  readily.  Bede  would  die  of  shame 
u xhe  told  the  truth. 

Ihc  lady's  lovely  face  was  close  to 
hviN  as  she  drew  her  into  her  arms  with 
an  indescribable  motherly  gesture.  She 
wax  \er\  young  herself,  but  some  wo- 
men are  born  mothers. 

"You  dear  child  how  lonely  you  must 
have  been!" 

The  girl,  who  had  not  known  tears  for 
months,  sobbed  on  the  protecting 
shoulder:  “It’s  been  pretty  hard,  and  it 
wouldn't  rain,  and  we  know  so  few  out 
here : but  it  will  be  all  right  if  Bede  only 
^ets  well.  He  is  never  sick  and  it 
frightens  me — a little.” 

He  the  time  the  doctor  had  come,  Mrs. 
l.amhert — it  seemed  so  absurd  to  think 
oi  her  as  married — had  recovered  her- 
self and  was  even  smiling.  The  lovely 
hidv  was  so  winning  and  had  as  an  old 
nurse  used  .to  say,  “such  a darlin’  way 
wid  her,"  that  one  could  not  stay  long 
in  the  depths  in  her  company.  The  doc- 
tor declared  that  his  patient  only  needed 
care  and  nourishing  food  to  be  about  in 
a week  or  so;  that  he  had  had  a chill 
and  fever  from  a run-down  condi- 
tion, etc. 

Dick  Malone  carried  numerous  bun- 
dles into  the  kitchen  and  departed. 
The  strange  lady  had,  as  if  bv  magic, 
managed  to  coax  the  sick  man  to  swal- 
low some  liquid  food,  and  then,  bringing 
in  steaming  cups  of  coffee  and  a plate  of 
toast,  she  said,  as  she  drew  up  a table : 
“You  see,  I am  dreadfully  at  home.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind,  but  you  must  eat 
with  me,  for  Fm  hungry.” 

They  sat  there  over  their  simple  meal 
like  two  schoolgirls.  Then  the  girl 
started : “Why,  I’ve  let  the  gentlemen 
go  back  without  you ! How  could  I be 
so  careless!” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  sent,”  said  the  other, 
; “Fm  a good  nurse,  and  after 


a while  you’re  going  to  bed  and  I shall 
take  care  of  Mr.  Lambert.” 

Agnes  protested  stotitlv,  but  in  the 
end  the  lovely  lady  had  her  way.  To 
her  own  surprise  the  girl  slept. 

“Poor  child,  she  is  worn  out!” 
thought  the  watcher.  Then  her  gaze 
falling  on  the  boyish  face  on  the  pillow 
opposite,  she  added:  “Poor  children! 
they’ve  had  a hard  struggle,  and  if  Fm 
not  mistaken  they’ve  been  hungry  as 
well  as  tired  out." 

In  the  early  dawn  she  was  awrakened 
from  a light  doze  by  a hand  laid  timidly 
on  her  arm,  and  the  voice  which  always 
struck  her  as  a child’s,  and  which  each 
time  she  heard  it  gave  her  fresh  surprise, 
sounded  in  her  ears. 

“Fm  ashamed  to  have  slept  so;  now 
you  must  go  and  lie  down.  I have  a cup 
of  tea  for  you."  As  the  newcomer 
sipped  the  tea,  Mrs.  Lambert’s  voice 
came  from  the  bed  where  she  sat,  lifer 
big  wistful  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband’s 
face.  “I  do  not  know  who  you  are. 
And  you  have  done — oh,  I wonder  if  you 
know  how  much  you’ve  done?” 

“Nothing  so  far,” — the  light  danced 
in  the  lady’s  eyes — “and  as  to  my  nanle, 
Fm  like  the  little  old  woman;  Fm  not 
sure  it  is  I.  I thought  before  I came  to 
Kansas  that  it  was  Mrs.  Lee  Hunting- 
ton,  but  here  they  call  me  ‘The  Lady 
from  Honolulu’.’’ 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  Lady 
from  Honolulu  learned  much  of  her  new 
charges,  and  what  she  did  not  hear  she 
read  between  the  lines.  Agnes  Berne, 
an  orphan,  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
great-aunt.  At  the  latter’s  death  she 
had  found  herself  with  a mere  pittance 
instead  of  the  modest  fortune  she  had 
been  led  to  expect  was  to  have  been 
hers.  Instead,  the  money  and  home 
went  to  a charity  in  a distant  city.  At 
this  juncture  the  undeclared  but  ardent 
lover,  Bede  Lambert,  a young  bank 
bookkeeper,  urged  her  to  marry  him. 
For  a few  brief  months  their  married 
life  was  blissful  and  care-free.  Their 
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few  rooms  and  small  income  were  to 
them  happiness.  Then  one  of  the  bank 
directors  wished  Bede’s  place  for  a rel- 
ative. That  was  the  beginning  of  mis- 
fortunes. Bede  found  it  hard  to  make 
any  sort  of  a living  in  his  native  college 
town,  and  with  a little  money  of  his  own 
and  still  less  of  his  wife’s  they  decided, 
on  the  advice  of  an  older  friend,  to  move 
to  Kansas.  They  settled  in  Atlanta  and 
Bede,  ready  to  work  at  anything,  yet 
failed  to  make  a living.  A man  offering 
his  little  farm  for  sale  at  what  seemed  to 
Bede  a wonderful  bargain,  the  boy  de- 
cided to  buy  it,  mortgaging  the  place  to 
enable  him  to  make  first  payments.  He 
found  an  excellent  man  to  take  charge. 
But  he  had  not  reckoned  on  drouths — 
this  was  years  ago  when  drouth  spelled 
tragedy  in  Kansas.  He  had  not  discov- 
ered that  all  the  text-books  in  the  world 
do  not  teach  what  one  year  of  practice 
on  a farm  does.  He  had  not  considered 
that  his  frail,  pretty,  inexperienced  wife 
was  as  little  fitted  for  farm  life  as  a mer- 
maid for  a land  existence.  They  strug- 
gled gallantly.  Neither  was  lacking  in 
pldck.  But  they  could  not  create  ex- 
perience; above  all,  they  could  not  wring 
water  from  a cloudless  sky.  Two  years 
brought  worse  fortune.  Their  crops 
were  dead ; Tim,  the  man.  had  to  leave, 
and  Bede,  desperate  but  smiling  to  the 
last,  had  gone  to  town  for  work  and 
food.  Coming  home,  evidently  unsuc- 
cessful, he  had  been  found  where  he  had 
at  last  given  up  the  struggle  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  illness  which  anxiety  and 
poverty  had  brought  upon  him. 

Convalescence  came  slowly  to  the  in-> 
valid.  Agnes,  so  long  alone  and  torn 
by  suspense  which  had  at  times  become 
horror,  now  blossomed  out  wonderfully 
under  the  loving — even  joyous — com- 
panionship of  the  Lady  from  Honolulu. 
Young  Lambert  grew  to  depend  on  her. 
She  read  to  him,  she  told  him  of  her  life 
in  Hawaii,  of  her  disappointment  in 
having  at  the  last  moment  been  com- 


pelled to  come  back  home  without  her 
Tmsband  on  account  of  that  destroyer  of 
the  best-laid  plans — business.  She  re- 
called her  college  pranks;  she  knew 
when  to  run  off  for  a walk  and  leave  the 
lovers  to  themselves ; she  was  a com- 
rade without  being  in  the  least  obtrusive 
or  unduly  familiar.  In  the  stifling  days, 
even  the  heat  and  nursing  were  power- 
less to  destroy  the  poise  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  new  friend,  whom  it  seemed 
that  Providence,  as  compensation  for 
the  withheld  blessing  of  rain,  had 
dropped  from  heaven  for  their  salva- 
tion. But  even  the  Lady  from  Hon- 
olulu could  not  stay  on  indefinitely. 
The  day  came  when  she  was  to  go  back 
to  her  sister’s  in  town.  The  latter,  who 
had  driven  out  a few  times  to  the  farm, 
was  to  call  for  her.  Her  bag  was 
packed,  and  Agnes,  with  a strained 
cheerfulness,  was  hovering  about  her. 

Suddenly  from  the  inner  room  came  a 
hoarse,  urgent  call.  “Come  to  me, 
please,  at  once.” 

Both  women,  fearing  they  knew  not 
what,  ran  into  the  bedroom.  Bede  was 
sitting  upright,  his  eyes  shining,  his 
cheeks  flushed.  In  his  h$nd  was  a roll 
of  bills,  which  he  held  out  towards  the 
Lady  from  Honolulu. 

“I  found  them  under  my  pillow  with 
your  kind  note,”  he  cried,  his  eyes  seem- 
ing to  pierce  hers  in  his  evident  dis- 
tress. “I  can’t  take  them;  I need 
money — God  knows! — but  I’m  not  fit 
to  accept  yours  or  anv  one’s  aid.  I’m  a 
thief.  I stole — I don’t  know  how  much 
money — and  if  I’d  do  it  once,  I would 
again.  I’m  not  to  be  trusted.” 

Agnes  caught  the  hot  hands  in  hers. 
“There !”  she  said  soothingly ; “don’t 
talk  about  it  now.” 

“I  must  talk,”  he  said.  “You  think 
it’s  the  hallucination  of  my  fever.  I 
wish  I could  think  so.”  He  turned  from 
his  wife  to  the  other  womari.  “You  will 
listen,”  he  begged.  “It  was  when  Bar- 
ton refused  me  further  credit,  and  I’d 
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been  everywhere  for  work  and  had  only 
earned  a quarter  for  mowing  a lawn, 
that  my  head  seemed  to  go  queer.  I — 
well,  I had  been  too  worried  to  eat.  I 
was  faint — I,  never  knew  till  lately  how 
an  empty  stomach  may  make  of  a man 
a different  animal,  soulless  and  irre- 
sponsible— and  when  one  has  a wife 
who  is — well,  I fairly  stumbled  into 
Dackermann’s  bakery  to  spend  the 
quarter  I had  just  earned.  I would  get 
bread  and  would  eat  a whole  loaf,  and 
hurry  home  with  the  rest  for  Nest;  we 
had  to  sell  our  horses  and  I had  had  to 
walk  to  town.  Then  I decided  that  I 
would  only  spend  twenty  cents  and  take 
the  nickel  to  Nest — I suppose  I was  get- 
ting childish,  for  I thought  it  would 
seem  nice  for  her  to  have  a little  money ! 
There  was  only  old  Dackermann’s  boy 
in  the  shop.  As  he  went  back  to  the  till, 
my  eyes  fell  on  a drawer  lying  on  the 
counter  close  by  my  hand.  It  was  half- 
full of  bills. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  I had 
but  a moment.  I didn’t  reason  or  re- 
sist. My  head  was  whirling.  All  I 
thought  of  was  Nest  and  that  here  was 
help  for  her.  I wouldn’t  take  much,  but 
at  last  luck  was  mine.  I put  my  hand 
out,  but  I’ve  never  remembered  how 
much  I took.  The  boy  came  back,  and 
he  looked  at  me  so  strangely  that  I 
thought  he  knew.  I stumbled  out  into 
the  hot  air.  I had  forgotten  to  eat  the 
bread  I had  longed  for;  I only  wanted 
to  get  home  to  Nest  and  give  her  money. 
I remember  falling  several  times  after 
I was  on  the  road ; and  then  it  was  all 
dark.  How  much  did  you  find,  Nest, 
in  my  pockets?” 

“I  turned  your  pockets  inside  out;  I 
cleaned  and  pressed  your  suit;  there 
was  only  the  nickel,”  she  said,  eagerly. 

“Then  I lost  the  money.  Of  course  I 
shall  make  good  the  loss,  but  I can’t 
undo  it.  I’m  a thief.” 

“Oh,  don’t  listen  to  him,  dear  Mrs. 
Huntington ; he  has  always  been  as 
honest  as  the  day.  The  bank  cashier  at 


home  said  that  he  would  trust  Bede 
Lambert  with  anything.  He  has 
dreamed  it  all.  Don’t  believe  him.  I 
know  him ; to  you  we  are  strangers — 
but  don’t  think  we’re  that  kind.  I 
could  not  bear  it.”  Nest’s  voice  broke. 

The  arms  of  the  Lady  from  Honolulu 
were  about  her.  “Of*  course  I believe 
you,  (fear,  and  trust  your  husband. 
There  is  Editha  now.  I shall  be  out 
soon.  Don’t  cry ; don’t  be  unhappy.  I 
know  all  about  sick  people.”  Another 
moment  and  she  was  gone. 

Bede  Lambert  started  to  get  up.  “I 
must  give  her  the  money.  She  forgot  it. 
Oh,  Nest,  my  darling,  I’ve  kept  silent  to 
save  you ; but  I couldn’t  be  such  a 
hypocrite  when  she  was  so — heavenly 
kind.  I couldn’t  bear  it.” 

But  he  had  overestimated  his 
strength,  and  now  that  the  strain  was 
over  he  was  too  exhausted  to  strive 
more.  Even  thought  was  too  great  an 
effort,  and  in  a few  moments  he  was 
asleep. 

When  the  Lady  from  Honolulu  came 
to  meet  her  sister,  she  found,  instead  of 
that  determined  woman,  the  boy  of  all 
work  had  driven  out  for  her.  She  was 
rather  relieved  for  she  wanted  time  to 
think.  She  lay  back  in  the  comfortable 
seat  and  drank  in  the  slight  breeze  which 
the  motion  of  the  vehicle  brought  to  her. 
She  looked  at  the  beautiful,  clear  sky 
with  reproach.  How  Agnes  Lambert 
must  have  almost  hated  its  smiling 
beauty!  All  about  here  were  browns 
and  dead  grays ; the  sun  shone  piti- 
lessly and  all  nature  seemed  crying  out 
for  the  water  denied  it,  or,  rather,  it 
seemed  to  have  passed  that  stage  and 
to  have  sunk  into  the  apathy  of  despair, 
even  death. 

The  Lady  from  Honolulu  was  reli- 
gious. She  was  by  nature  joyous.  She 
loved  life,  but  she  shrank  from  life’s 
contrasts,  its  struggles,  its  pain.  The 
Lamberts  were  only  one  of  many  cases 
where  it  almost  seemed  as  if  a good  God 
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had  forgotten  His  children.  The  old 
question  of  why  she  had  so  much  and 
others  so  little  came  sweeping  over  her. 
Her  answer  had  often  been:  “It  is  so 
that  I can  help  those  unfortunates.” 
For  the  lady  had  great  possessions,  like 
the  man  of  Scripture,  and  while  she  did 
not  give  them  all  to  the  poor,  her  friends 
said  that  it  was  only  a question  of  time 
before  she  would.  They  did  not  give 
her  credit  for  the  practical  strain  in- 
herited from  her  Scotch  father  to  off- 
set her  Irish  mother’s  generosity  and 
love  for  her  kind.  As  she  entered  the 
prettv  town  she  felt  afresh  the  contrast 
to  the  country.  The  lawns  and  flower 
beds  showed  the  careful  watering  from 
the  immense  new  reservoir ; the  long 
avenues  of  trees  looked  fresh  beside  the 
desolation  she  had  passed.  She  thought 
of  the  warm  hearts,  the  culture,  the  cor- 
dial relationship  of  the  women ; why, 
Atlanta  would  be  a paradise  to  the  Lam- 
berts ! She  knew  the  very  house  for 
them.  Agnes  could  get  music  pupils 
when  she  was  strong.  They  must  come 
here.  Her  plans  had  developed ! In- 
stead of  driving  to  her  sister’s,  she  told 
the  boy  to  drive  her  to  Dick’s  office. 
She  came  into  it  with  the  impulsiveness 
natural  to  her. 

Malone  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  be- 
fore he  could  speak  she  was  demanding: 
“When  does  King  leave?” 

“He  goes  in  about  four  weeks,  I 
believe.” 

“I  want  the  place  for  Lambert.” 

“Shalcross  is  determined  that  his 
nephew  shall  have  it.” 

“What!  that  spoiled  boy  who  has 
never  done  anything  but  loaf?” 

Malone  smiled.  “Shalcross  is  very 
determined.”  The  sweet  flower  face  op- 
posite showed  a similar  trait.  The  flex- 
ible mouth  could  be  firm,  Malone  de- 
cided with  wondering  amusement. 

“He  is  used  to  winning  out ; he  is  a 
director;  he’s  an  ugly  customer  to 
tackle.  Better  let  it  alone.” 


“There  are  other  directors  and  big 
stockholders,”  she  reminded  him,  and 
was  gone. 

At  lunch  Malone  wras  struck  by  his 
sister-in-law’s  expression.  Triumph, 
subdued  yet  assured,  shone  from  her  in- 
nocent‘eyes. 

“You  haven’t  seen  Shalcross?” 

“I’ve  had  a charming  half-hour  with 
the  gentleman.” 

“Did  you  mention  his  nephew?” 

“Indeed  I did.  He  was  our  chief  topic 
of  conversation.  I take'  a motherly  in- 
terest in  the  young  man.  I suggested 
that  he  see  more  of  the  world.  I told 
his  uncle  that  my  husband  might  be 
able  to  find  him  an  eligible  position  in 
Honolulu.  He  opened  his  eyes.  ‘How 
did  you  know?’  he  asked.  I merely 
raised,  my  eyebrows.  ‘Merton  is  crazy 
to  travel.  He  detests  Atlanta,’  he  de- 
clared. We  soon  came  to  terms.  Lee  is 
to  give  Merton  a berth  if  Shalcross  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  King’s  place  to  Lam- 
bert.” 

Dick  laughed.  “Mrs.  Huntington, 
you  missed  your  vocation.  You  should 
have  been  a diplomat.” 

“Don’t  tease,  Gentian,”  begged  Mrs. 
Malone  from  the  door.  “Luncheon  is 
served,  and  Betty  and  Rex  are  rav- 
enous.” 

Mrs.  Huntington  could  hardly  wait 
to  carry  the  good  news  to  the  farrr^. 
She  and  her  husband  were  the  largest 
stockholders  of  the  Atlanta  bank. 
Shalcross  was  won.  The  place  was  as- 
sured. Next  day  saw  her  in  the  in- 
valid’s room.  She  poured  out  her  plans 
eagerly. 

“In  four  weeks  you  will  be  well,  the 
doctor  says,”  she  said  in  conclusion. 

“How  can  I ever  show  you  my  grat- 
itude for  such  trouble  and  kindness,  my 
dead  Mrs.  Huntington,”  Bede  said 
gratefully. 

Nest’s  eyes  were  full  of  happy  tears. 
The  Lady  from  Honolulu  waived  aside 
all  thanks.  Her  eyes  shone.  Her  heart 
beat  fast  with  the  delight  of  bringing 
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relief  to  these  youngsters  who  seemed 
so  unfit  for  the  world's  buffetings. 

“It  seems  so  ungrateful,  but  indeed, 
indeed,  I cannot  accept  such  a position ; 
not  while  I feel  sure  that  I am  guilty  of 
theft.  It’s  not  fair  to  the  bank  or  to 
you.  How  do  I know  but  that  in  any 
stress  of  temptation  I might  yield? 
Others  have  done  so,  and  if  I did  once, 
why  shouldn’t  1 many  times?” 

As  the  words  fell  from  Lambert’s  lips, 
Nest’s  childlike  eyes  opened  wide  in  sur- 
prised terror.  The  Lady  from  Honolulu 
began  to  expostulate,  but  she  soon  saw 
that  all  entreaty  was  useless.  Finally 
she  rose  to  go. 

“I  think  if  I can  trust  you,  you  need 
not  be  so — determined,”  she  said. 

Lambert  looked  at  her  in  keen  dis- 
tress. “If  you  are  so  generous,  all  the 
more  reason  that  I should  protect  you 
from  yourself,”  he  declared. 

Mrs.  Huntington  went  back  to  town 
baffled  and  discouraged.  It  is  hard  to 
rise  to  the  heights  in  effort  for  others 
and  to  be  dragged  down  to  earth  again 
by  resistance  from  the  one  aided.  Lam- 
bert’s accusations  had  found  no  lodg- 
ment in  Mrs.  Huntington’s  mind.  She 
had  considered  them  as  the  final  tatters 
of  the  fiery  flag  of  delirium.  She  still 
so  considered  them. 

But  Lambert  didn’t. 

She  had  food  for  thought.  She  was  a 
woman  who  did  not  readily  give  up  the 
game. 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  Dacker- 
mann’s  bakery  to  buy  a certain  kind  of 
light  rolls.  She  found  the  boy  there 
alone.  He  was  in  her  sister’s  Sunday 
school  class  and  she  had  taught  him 
several  times  when  Mrs.  Malone  or  the 
children  were  ill. 

As  he  handed  her  the  change,  Mrs. 
Huntington  asked  about  his  father. 

“He’s  better,  but  it’s  been  awful 
slow,”  said  the  boy.  “It’s  hard  on  him. 
He  worries  an’  thinks  the  business  is 
pMift!to  the  dogs.  But  I do  my  best.” 


“I’m  sure  you  do  wonders,  Bert.  Mr. 
Malone-  was  speaking  of  it  the  other 
day.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  brightened.  He  liked 
the  Lady  from  Honolulu,  with  her  hair 
waved  down  each  side  of  her  face  so 
different  from  any  of  the  women  about 
here,  and  her  pretty  ways.  She  could  be 
awfully  jolly  with  boys,  too.  Jim  An- 
drews said  so. 

“Pa  liked  them  papers  you  sent  an’ 
that  game  just  knocked  him  out.  He 
plays  it  with  hisself  an’  with  me.  I’ll 
be  mighty  glad  when  he  can  boss  the 
job  here.  I ain’t  played 'ball  for  an  age.” 

“You  must  find  it  a great  care.  Now 
most  boys — my  brother  for  instance — 
would  forget  sometimes  and  do  careless 
things.  He  wouldn’t  mean  to,  but  boys 
will  be  heedless.” 

Bert  glanced  quickly  towards  the  in- 
ner door,  then  lowered  his  voice.  “I 
never  was  real  careless  but  once,”  he 
said  hurriedly.  “It  was — let’s  see — 
about  two  weeks  ago.  I was  gettin’ 
ready  to  shut  up  fer  the  night.  I took 
out  the  drawer  with  bills  in  an’  counted 
’em.  Then  instead  of  puttin’  ’em  in  the 
safe,  I laid  it  down  on  the  counter  while 
I counted  the  change.  Then  I stopped 
to  eat  a cake.  All  at  once  a man  came 
into  the  shop  like  a streak  of  lightnin’. 
His  clothes  were  shabby,  but  he  wasn’t 
tough  lookin’  either.  His  eyes  was  so 
bright  an’  funny  lookin’  it  kind  o’ 
scared  me.  1 forgot  the  drawer,  an* 
hurried  forward  to  wait  on  him.  He 
wanted  twenty  cents’  worth  of  bread 
ait’  handed  me  a quarter.  As  I went 
back  to  get  the  change,  I happened  to 
look  into  the  mirror  over  the  desk,  an’ 
you  bet  I was  scared.  I saw  that  man 
jest  as  plain,  an’  he  was  puttin’  his  hand 
out  towards  the  drawer.  An’  then  like 
a fool  I had  to  trip  on  a hammer  I’d 
dropped  on  the  floor  an’  forgot  to  put 
away.  I hurried  back  with  the  nickel. 
I tried  to  tell  him  what  I’d  seen,  but  he 
glared  at  me  so  I thought  he  was  crazy, 
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— Tim  Bent  had  told  me  that  one  of  the 
asylum  loonies  had  got  out.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  1 counted  the  bills,  an’  do 
you  know  they  was  jest  as  I had  left  ’em? 
Not  one  dollar  gone — I counted  ’em 
over  an’  over  to  make  sure.  I never  told 
a soul — pa  would  have  gone  ravin’  wild, 
an’  he  wouldn’t  hev  trusted  me  with 
nothin’.  I felt  like  I wanted  to  tell 
somebody.  You  see  it  kind  o’  made  me 
feel  queer.  I wondered  if  the  man  was 
sick  or  hungry.  He  might  ’a’  taken  a 
lot  fer  all  he  knew.  I wondered  why 
he  didn’t.” 

“What  day  was  it?  Do  you  re- 
member ?” 

“Let  me  see;  it  was  the  day  of  the 
ball  game ; that  was  the  third.  An’  an- 
other queer  thing  happened.  Just  the 


other  day  I had  a letter  an’  in  it  was  a 
five-dollar  bill,  an’  pinned  on  it  was  a 
slip  of  paper  with  ‘conscience  money’ 
wrote  on  it.” 

“Have  you  the  slip?” 

“Yes,  I put  it  in  my  pocket. 
Here  it  is.” 

Mrs.  Huntington  glanced  at  it.  It 
was  a clumsy  disguise  of  Lambert’s 
unusual  chirographv. 

“Won’t  you  come  in  an’  see  pa?” 
“Not  to-day,  thank  you.  Mv  sister 
wants  the  roll&.”  The  Lady  from  Hon- 
olulu fairly  flew  down  the  long  shaded 
street.  She  had  all  her  proofs.  Even 
Lambert  must  be  satisfied.  It  was  the 
third  of  the  month  they  found  him  on 
the  roadside.  He  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  be  bank  teller.  She  had  won. 


The  Book  of  Ruth 

A Scripture  Study 

By  REV.  JOHN  A.  M’CLOREY,  S.  J. 


HAT  are  the  impressions  of  a 
man  approaching  a field  like 
this  ? Sacred  Scripture  ! That 
is  a name  to  conjure  with.  For 
at  the  very  mention  of  it  an  array  of 
thoughts  and  affections,  the  noblest  we 
ever  entertained,  starts  up  anew  from 
amongst  the  readings  of  the  past.  Com- 
fort and  hope  and  joy,  enthusiasm, 
pathos,  peace,  light,  and  unction  arose 
in  former  days  from  the  sacred  page 
as  we  read  and  permeated  our  minds 
according  to  their  various  needs ; and 
to-day,  and  always,  to  the  last  hour  of 
our  life,  we  shall  find  that  volume  an  in- 
spiration and  a solace.  The  historic  nar- 
rative, the  poetic  coloring,  the  human 
tenderness,  the  character  portraits,  the 
moral  richness,  the  prophetic  visions  and 
martial  pomp  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Gospel  “aurifodina,”  the  epistolary 


eloquence  and  apocalyptical  splendors 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  all  been  re- 
vealed by  Eternal  Wisdom  “ut  veritate 
magnos  pascat,”  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
“affabilitate  parvulos  nutriat.”  The  Al- 
mighty has  thus  arrayed  His  Divine 
Word  in  human  attractiveness  to  win 
us,  just  as  He  won  us  by  clothing  His 
Son  in  the  weeds  of  our  humanity. 

The  “Book  of  Ruth,”  especially,  has 
been  touched  by  the  golden  finger  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  clang  of  battle,  nor 
the  interest  of  adventure,  nor  the  chang- 
ing scenes  of  travel  that  captivates  us 
here : — not  vehemence  of  denunciation, 
nor  ecstasy  of  foresight,  nor  court  splen- 
dor. The  “Pentateuch,”  “Kings,” 
“Judges,”  “Judith,”  “Esther”  and  the 
“Prophets”  abound  in  striking  features 
like  these.  But  Ruth  not  so.  It  is 
domestic,  without  ornament,  almost 
radically  though  not  formally,  with 
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out  incident.  Its  heroine,  a widow, 
is  not  said  to  be  young  or  beautiful. 
The  hero  is  advanced  in  years.  The 
background  is  a barley-field ; the  plot, 
bucolic.  But  here  I find  myself  vainly 
trying  to  define  the  charm  that  readers 
and  writers  for  centuries  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  understand, — what  shall  I 
call  it ! — the  evanescent  grace,  the  fragile 
transparency,  the  airiness,  the  impalpa- 
ble presence — of  a gossamer!  Or  as 
Tennyson,  in  the  “Goldeji  Supper,”  has 
it,  on  another  theme,  the  delicacy  of 
“a  veil  that  seemed  no  more  than  gilded 
air  * * * an  Eastern  gauze  with 

seeds  of  gold.”  Even  the  rationalistic 
critics  refrain  from  attacking  it,  because 
they  cannot  resist  its  beauty.  It  is 
almost  amusing  to  see  these  grey  old 
cinders  glow  again  for  a moment  under 
its  influence.  And  the  delight  a lover 
of  literature  feels  to  see  such  a vision  of 
loveliness  gradually  unfold  itself,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  a new  creation,  irom 
amongst  the  uninspiring  lines  of  a He- 
brew text,  where  he  expected  to  find 
only  the  hoary  relics  of  antiquity,  is  re- 
ward enough  for  his  labor.  He  recalls 
the  days  when,  after  peering  long  and 
wearily  into  Homer,  he  suddenly  got 
a glimpse  of  real  swords  flashing  in  the 
sunlight,  saw  human  faces,  heard  voices, 
and.  in  a word,  came  to  understand  the 
warm  humanity  of  it  all. 

Now  what  is  the  point  in  question 
about  the  ‘‘Book  of  Ruth  ?”  Its  liter- 
ature, its  dogma,  its  language  might  be 
considered.  But  I think  its  historicity 
would  be  more  interesting,  useful  and 
timely. 

Before  entering  into  this  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
no  a priori  need,  from  a dogmatic  point 
of  view,  of  deciding  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other.  And,  secondly,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  a word  or  two  about  the 
permissibility  of  the  discussion.  Does 
the  inspiration  of  the  ‘‘Book  of  Ruth” 
prevent  a prudent  Catholic  from  inquir- 


ing into  the  historical  character  of  its 
contents?  No.  For,  as  the  point  at 
issue  is  quite  apart  from  the  delicate 
question  of  Scriptural  folk-lore,  im- 
plicit citations,  myths  and  legends,  and 
regards  only  the  inspiration  of  lengthy 
parables,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  on 
ground  admitted  to  be  safe  by  all.  To 
understand  better  the  possibility  of  in- 
spired lessons,  thrown  into  extended 
historical  form,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment,  the  requirements  of  inspiration 
and  the  nature  of  fiction. 

An  inspired  page  is  permeated  by  the 
wisdom  and  truthfulness  of  God.  In 
it  there  must  be  absolute  moral  and 
logical  truth.  Expression  must  faith- 
fully image  forth  idea,  and  idea  must 
have  its  counterpart  in  fact.  Expres- 
sion, however,  in  some  cases,  means  not 
only  language  formally  as  such,  but  the 
circumstantial  setting  of  that  language 
In  consequence,  the  true  meaning  of  a 
passage  may  lie  hid  until  circumstances 
be  studied.  Thus  the  expression  of  a 
poetic  or  parable-idea  is  not  only  the 
verse  or  narrative-form  respectively, 
but  also  the  disclosure,  however  circum- 
stantially it  be  made,  of  the  fictional  or 
poetic,  and  not  historic  character  of 
the  idea. 

An  idea  may  represent  a thing  con- 
cretely. just  as  it  exists,  or  abstractly. 
Examples  of  the  latter  method  of  rep- 
resentation are,  the  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions of  philosophy  and  the  meta- 
morphoses of  poetry.  Poetry  is  more 
to  the  point.  We  all  understand  how 
every  element  in  a picture  of  imagination 
has  its  corresponding  piecemeal  reality 
outside  the  mind,  though  the  picture  as 
a whole  be  fictitious.  Therefore,  in  such 
a production  there  is  the  ordinary  truth 
radically.  But  there  is  yet  another  truth 
in  it.  For  a poetic  idea  is  not  only  a 
reflection  of  things  external,  but  it  em- 
bodies also,  concretely,  the  constituents 
of  abstract  beauty.  Accordingly,  a con- 
cept of  this  kind  must  not  only  match, 
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sense-perceptions  and  sensible  phenom- 
ena, but  it  must  besides  square  with  the 
norm  formulated  by  aesthetics. 

All  this  is  true,  “niutatis  mutandis,”  of 
parables.  For,  first,  though  the  ar- 
rangement of  incidents  into  plot,  and 
the  combination  of  qualities  into  char- 
acter, and  the  weaving  of  notions  into 
conversation  be  subjective ; yet  every 
incident  and  quality  and  notion,  in  some 
or  othe.r  fragmentary  way,  was  once  ob- 
jective. And,  secondly,  the  parable 
must  faithfully  embody  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  bv  ex- 
ample where  theory  would  fail. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  a writer  of  par- 
ables cannot  say  outright  that  his  par- 
ables are  historic,  for  this  would  be  de- 
ception ; but  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  say  outright  that  his 
parables  are  only  parables,  provided,  of 
course,  he  offer  enough  circumstantial 
evidence  to  enable  an  attentive  reader  to 
discover  the  true  character  of  the  writ- 
ing. A formal  statement  and  insistence 
on  the  fictional  make-up  of  the  work 
would  defeat  the  very  end  of  parable, 
which  is  to  allow  the  reader’s  mind,  for 
the  sake  of  interest,  or  sympathy,  or  ex- 
citement, to  be  drawn  for  the  moment 
into  believing  the  narration  strictly  true. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  inspiration 
and  this  kind  of  historical  fiction  are 
compatible. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  historical  char- 
acter of  “Ruth”  cannot  jeopardize 
dogma,  which  way  soever  those  results 
may  face,  let  us  set  about  our  task.  To 
the  question,  then:  “Is  the  ‘Book  of 
Ruth’  strictly  historical  ?”  we  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Space  does  not  allow  a 
development  of  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  position  and  of  all  the  an- 
swers to  objection  urged  against  the 
conservative  view.  So  we  shall  develop 
some  arguments  and  answers  and  merely 
mention  others. 


A work  that  holds  up  to  view  an  his- 
toric background*  historic  characters, 
and  historic  incidents  is,  per  se,  his- 
toric. This  seems  evident.  For,  after 
all,  you  have  to  judge  by  circumstances; 
and  if  out  of  ten  points  your  writer  is 
historically  correct  in  nine,  you  are  nat- 
urally led  to  believe  that  he  is  so  in  the 
tenth,  because  the  general  bearing  of 
his  mind,  the  mood  he  is  in,  the  view 
he  takes  seems  in  such  a case  to  be  the 
bearing,  the  mood,  the  view  of  a real 
historian.  And  so  a reader  may 
conclude  from  the  known  historic- 
ity of  the  greater  part  of  a story 
to  the  historical  truth  of  the  remainder. 
I said  “per  se,”  because  “per  accidens” 
it  may  be  otherwise.  Per  accidens,  i.  e., 
fiction  may  be  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
history.  Even  in  the  Occident,  story  is 
thrown  into  historical  mold.  In  the 
Asiatic  East,  the  hand  of  imagination  is 
freer  still.  And  as  a matter  of  fact, 
graphic  narrative-treatment  of  moral 
subjects  is  found  in  Gospel  parables. 
But  in  the  case  of  “Ruth,”  this  “per  ac- 
cidens” exception  is  not  verified,  for  the 
seal  of  romanticism,  that  a Walter  Scott 
or  a Lytton  always  puts  upon  his  book, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  unreality  in  which 
the  parables  are  swathed  are  not  ap- 
parent in  “Ruth,”  and  only  where  such 
evidence  of  fiction  exists  can  a critic 
argue  in  favor  of  feigned  history,  unless 
he  wish  to  charge  the  author  with  de- 
ceitfully leaving  no  avenue  open  to  the 
reader  to  discover  the  make-believe. 

Now,  in  the  “Book  of  Ruth,”  Moab 
and  Bethlehem  of  Jucja  form  the  scene. 
Booz  and  Ruth,  ancestors  of  David, 
really  lived  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
c.  I,  v.  3.  The  descent  of  Booz  from 
Phares,  son  of  Juda,  is  given  in  Mat- 
thew’s Gospel  just  as  in  “Ruth.”  “The 
Days  of  the  Judges”  are  historic.  It  is 
known  from  sources  other  than  our 
Book  that  a famine  raged  at  that  time. 
Gleaning  the  aftermath  was  a custom 
among  the  Jews  (Leviticus  c.  19,  v.  9; 
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Deuteronomy  c.  24,  v.  19).  The  refer- 
ence to  the  nearer  kinsman  is  built  on 
history.  The  transactions  of  the  first 
ten  verses  of  Chapter  IV  are  according 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Moreover,  it  is 
significant  that  David  (I  Kings,  c.  22, 
v.  3)  left  his  parents  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Moab. 

To  go  a step  further,  let  us  see 
whether  any  circumstances  can  be  dis- 
covered tending  to  show  that  these  his- 
toric elements  are  not  portions  of  a 
well-founded  narrative,  but  only  the 
substratum  of  a fictional  edifice.  Some 
critics  say  there  is  evidence  of  unreality 
in  the  ideal  cast  of  the  story;  in  its  in- 
consistency with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
laid ; in  the  symbolic  names  of  its  char- 
acters, and  in  the  comparatively  recent 
date  of  its  writing. 

Real  life,  they  say,  is  prosaic.  Men 
as  you  meet  them  are  full  of  faults,  and 
even,  their  virtue  always  has  a touch  of 
selfishness  about  it.  But  here  you  have 
a course  of  events  smoothly  converging 
to  a desirable  issue;  you  have  Booz, 
Noemi,  Ruth,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem,  of  exemplary  virtue  and 
high  character;  you  have  a number  of 
dialogues  breathing  nothing  but  piety 
and  unselfishness.  If  a man  wished  to 
tell  a story  to  edify,  he  could  not  be  hap- 
pier in  the  choice  of  his  materials  and 
setting. 

All  this  is  true,  but  fact  is  stranger 
than  'fiction.  Think  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  beautiful  virtue 
of  the  Moabite  heroine  and  the  lucky 
turn  of  events  in  her  favor  are  admitted 
to  be  extraordinary.  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  not  full  of  Ruths.  On  the  other 
hand,  I dare  say  that  even  to-day  you 
will  meet  with  like  instances  of  gener- 
osity. simplicity  and  happiness. 

It  is  urged  that  the  narrative  and 
scenes  are  inconsistent  with  the  times  in 
which  they  are  laid.  As  Dr.  Barry  has 
it:  “We  do  not  observe — irf  ‘Ruth’ — the 
same  notes  of  ancient  rust  which  cling 
to  that  fierce  and  powerful  volume.” 


He  refers  to  the  Book  and  Times  of 
Judges.  But  though  it  be  true  that  De- 
borra  and  Ruth  be  opposites ; that  the 
nail  in  Sisara’s  brain  contrasts  strongly 
with  an  armful  of  barley-sheaves  in  its 
suggestiveness  of  times  and  manners ; 
though  Ruth  stands  out  against  a back- 
ground of  blood  and  clamorous  strife, 
and  Booz  seems  less  an  impersonation 
of  ancient  manhood  than  Samson, 
Jephthah  and  Gideon — still,  it  is  going 
too  far  to  deny  that  such  contrasted  per- 
sons and  conditions  were  contem- 
poraneous. 

First  of  all.  “argumentando  ad  homi- 
nem,”  the  story  would  be  just  as  impos- 
sible as  the  fact.  For  a true  artist  copies 
nature,  and  fiction  mimics  reality. 
Again,  history  is  a fantastic  genius,  a 
lover  of  contrasts.  See  how,  only  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  she  drew  a little  picture 
of  peace  in  a setting  of  war.  The  whole 
of  France  had  been  shaken  by  Napo- 
leonic thunders  for  more  than  fourteen 
years.  And  yet,  according  to  Guizot, 
when  the  Indomitable  returned  from 
Elba,  and  warriors  shouted  ecstatically 
“Napoleon  is  come  again,”  some  peace- 
ful villagers  of  the  mountains  asked : 
“And  who  is  he?”  And  amongst  our 
red  men  at  their  worst,  according  to  the 
Jesuit  Relations,  the  gentleness  and  re- 
finement of  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha 
were  realized  here  and  there.  More- 
over, there  were  some  periods  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  If 
Deborra  had  been  circumstanced  like 
Ruth,  and  Ruth  like  Deborra,  Deborra 
might  have  been  the  personification  of 
female  sweetness,  and  Ruth  gone  forth 
with  Barac,  Athene-like,  to  war.  Booz 
might  have  terrorized  the  Philistines, 
and  Samson  grown  grey,  in  peace, 
amidst  the  barley  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

And  what  of  the  symbolic  names? 
They  claim  that  symbolic  names  are  in- 
dicative of  fiction  ; and  they  are  right  in 
that.  Recall  Dickens’  tag-system  and 
Bunyan’s  list  of  characters.  For  the 
perfect  coincidence  between  name  and 
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destiny,  which  symbolism  requires,  is 
almost  impossible  in  reality.  They 
claim,  too,  that  Noemi,  Chelion  and 
Mahalon  are  symbolic : Noemi,  Beau- 
tiful; Chelion,  Fainting-awav ; and 
Mahalon,  Sickness.  But,  in  answer : 
Beautiful  does  not  fit  Noemi.  Chelion 
and  Mahalon  are  well-adapted,  but  may 
have  been  given  as  pet  names  by  their 
mother  after  their  deafh : Noemi  her- 
self, as  we  know,  took  “Mara,”  “Bitter” 
afterwards.  Best  of  all,  Ruth  and  Booz 
are  admittedly  from  roots  of  doubtful 
meaning. 

And,  last  of  all,  they  say  a piece  of 
writing  composed  centuries  after  the 
supposed  event  is  untrustworthy.  Who 
would  think  of  confiding  in  a his- 
tory written  to-day,  without  documents, 
about  an  obscure  event  of  an  obscure 
town  of  the  fourteenth  century?  “Dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 
The  accumulated  happenings  of  ages,  in- 
tervening between  us  and  the  olden  days, 
lend  their  own  color  like  an  atmosphere. 
And  subjectively,  moreover,  the  details 
of  an  event  of  long  ago  are  sure  to  be 
idealized  by  imagination,  which  always 
works  along  with  memory.  Outlines 
melt  away,  parts  are  merged,  blemishes 
are  suffused  and  charms  are  emphasized. 

In  answer,  be  it  said  that  documents 
may  have  been  had ; but,  especially, 
, that  proofs  for  the  recent  origin  of 
“Ruth”  are  of  no  avail.  For  the  lingu- 
istic indications  of  lateness  appear  in  the 
dialogue  parts.  But  rustic  dialogues, 
as  we  know,  are  sometimes  couched  in 
a kind  of  lingo  quite  unlike  contem- 
porary classical  expression.  Antiqua- 
rians of  the  years  to  come,  comparing 
George  Ade  with  Newman,  will  be 
tempted  to  place  them  centuries  apart. 

The  positive  tokens  that  confirm  our 
fundamental  historical  argument  are : 
Signs  of  antiquity  in  textual  construc- 
tions ; the  position  of  “Ruth”  in  the 
Canon;  simplicity  of  style,  and  Jewish 
national  and  religious  prejudice. 


Quite  as  many  critics  hold  to  the 
primeval  cast  of  Hebrew  language  in 
this  Book  as  to  the  modern  cast. 
Driver,  especially,  argues  in  favor  of  its 
archaic  flavor. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Hilary  and  St.  Epiphanius  that  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Bible  “Ruth”  was  num- 
bered among  really  historical  books. 
The  authority  of  Origen  in  favor  of  the 
same  persuasion  is  best  of  all,  because 
he  had  a very  old  Hebrew  text  before 
him.  In  the  Septuagint,  of  course,  the 
work  in  question  is  inserted  between 
“Judges”  and  “Kings.”  And  Josephus 
not  only  says  that  “Ruth”  was  an  ap- 
pendix of  "Judges,”  but  actually  draws 
an  historical  argument  from  it.  If  now 
a reader  discover  a volume,  historical 
in  character,  on  the  shelf  of  a library,  in 
a long  line  of  writings  of  acknowledged 
historicity,  has  he  not  excellent  reason 
for  concluding  that  it,  too,  is  a record 
of  facts? 

An  argument  from  style  generally 
lacks  vigor ; but  I believe,  anyhow,  that 
the  style  of  “Ruth”  helps  a good  deal  to 
establish  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
affirmative.  For  the  author  speaks  so 
candidly  and  artlessly,  and  gives  so 
many  details — even  plain  and  unimpor- 
tant ones — that  the  idea  of  the  writer 
being  a story-teller  never  enters  an  or- 
dinary reader’s  piind.  It  is  true  a lit- 
terateur may  cultivate  a simple  style; 
but  I am  persuaded  analysis  would  dis- 
cover the  art.  And  the'  reason  is  that 
every  artist  is  enamored  with  his  own 
idea ; he  cherishes  it,  lingers  with  it, 
recurs  to  it,  elaborates  and  adorns  it. 
This  attachment  is  bound  to  disclose 
itself  in  style.  An'd  so,  instead  of  the 
direct  and  unimpassioned  statement  of 
events,  characteristic  of  history,  the 
personal  element  is  sure  to  be  in  evi- 
dence. Again,  in  fictional  composition, 
imagination  and  the  affections  always 
play  a part.  But  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
imagination  to  clip  off  the  details  of 
sense-perceptions,  and  to  recombine  in 
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the  interests  of  idealism.  Wherefore,  no 
work  of  art  can  match  exactly  with 
realities.  And  so  a writing  that  ingenu- 
ously portrays  a scene  just  as  it  is,  by 
that  very  fact  is  known  to  be  dealing 
with  the  actual.  We  judge  a painting 
ideal  from  its  generalities,  and  a photo- 
graph real  from  its  minute  details.  Nor 
can  it  be  urged  that  the  perfection  of  art 
is  to  be  natural,  and  therefore  the  closer 
the  correspondence  with  realities,  the 
greater  the  evidence  of  fictional  influ- 
ence. For  if  naturalness  were  taken  in 
this  sense  of  strict  conformity,  a kodak 
would  be  more  natural  than  Raphael 
was.  But  naturalness  seems  to  mean 
the  preservation  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  original  in  face  of  the  transform- 
ing stress  of  imagination.  It  seems  to 
consist  in  a kind  of  compromise  between 
fact  and  fancy.  It  seems  to  be  the  rem- 
nants of  objective  individuality,  after 
contour  and  lineaments  have  been  sub- 
limed and  generalized  by  the  talismanic 
touch  of  man’s  artistic  faculty.  Do  we 
not  say,  in  much  the  same  way,  that  a 
saint  is  natural,  not  because  he  squares 
with  the  manhood  of  a purely  natural 
state,  but  because  the  outlines  of  his 
humanity  are  still  discernible,  though 
fused  with  grace,  in  the  glory  of  his 
deification. 

Now  the  style  of  “Ruth,”  like  a glass, 
shows  us  the  whole  scene  and  all  the 
events  with  every  particular.  No  imag- 
inative abstractions  on  the  writer’s  part 
are  evident.  Everything  is  photo- 
graphic. A bare  chronicler  could  not 
give  more,  or  affect  less.  Circumstances 
could  not  be  more  sharply  defined  in 
nature  than  in  this  book.  No  personal 
coloring,  nor  individual  bias,  nor  sub- 
jective sentiment  flows  from  the  author’s 
pen,  to  tinge  the  page ; but  the  facts  are 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  with  all 
their  native  grace  and  comeliness. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  if  an 
Oriental  imagination  were  here  in  play, 
“a  fortiori”  the  pages  of  “Ruth”  would 
simply  glow  and  flame.  A wreath  of 


snow  upon  a bank  of  fire  would  be  no 
more  incongruous  a sight  than  this 
dainty  idyl  springing  from  a fervid  East- 
ern mind.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a work  of 
fiction,  but  a fact ; not  a product  of  im- 
agination, but  a contribution  of  memory. 

Finally,  the  best  argument  of  all  sug- 
gests itself.  It  is  drawn  from  Jewish 
prejudice  and  exclusiveness.  We  our- 
selves are  aware  of  the  self-imposed 
isolation  of  the  race  to-day.  Shake- 
speare, in  his  time,  faithfully  indicated 
this  aversion  to  Gentilism  in  the  “Mer- 
chant of  Venice,”  in  Shylock’s  reference 
to  Bassanio,  and  to  Gratiano’s  marriage 
with  Nerissa:  “These  be  the  Christian 
husbands.  I have  a daughter;  would 
any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas  had  been 
her  husband,  rather  than  a Christian.” 
During  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  they 
would  not  enter  Pilate’s  house  for  fear 
of  pollution.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
things  were  worse.  They  hated  Moab- 
ites. Especially  after  the  Captivity,  their 
rancor  towards  outsiders  knew  no 
bounds.  The  griefs  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  embittered  them,  and  the  com- 
mandments of  Nehemias  and  Esdras 
placed  an  impregnable  barrier  between 
the  people  of  God  and  paganism.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  (if  “Ruth”  be  fiction), 
a pious  Jew,  to  please  and  edify  and 
point  a moral  for  a pious  Jewish  audi- 
ence, after  the  Captivity  tells  the  story 
of  Booz,  whose  relatives  Chelion  and 
Mahalon  married  foreigners,  and  who 
himself  took  a Gentile  into  his  house — 
a Moabitess  at  that — and  married  her, 
with  the  approbation  of  Bethlehem’s  in- 
habitants ; so  that  the  greatest  king  the 
Hebrews  ever  had — David — is  repre- 
sented, not  as  their  own  exclusive  glory, 
but  as  the  scion,  in  part,  of  a hated  race. 
The  supposition  is  ridiculous  and  the 
argument  unanswerable. 

And  so,  Ruth,  gleaning  the  after- 
math  amongst  the  sheaves,  has  not  been 
relegated  to  the  regions  of  fancy,  in  spite 
of  critical  iconoclasm,  but  still  lives  in  • 
our  memory,  a fair  and  sweet  reality. 
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VII 

DHE  great  facade  of  Kingscourt 
was  ablaze  with  lights  when 
Bagshaw  reached  it  that  night, 
with  his  gruesome  burden. 
Every  window  was  picked  out  in  gold 
against  the  purple-black  of  the  envelop- 
ing night,  and  from  within  came  a burst 
of  merry  voices,  silvery  laughter  and 
wailing  violins.  Kingscourt  was  doing 
honor  to  its  lord,  or,  rather,  the  lord  of 
Kingscourt  was  doing  honor  to  himself ; 
for  with  dance  and  feasting  he  was  cel- 
ebrating his  fortieth  birthday,  and  the 
elite  of  the  Cromwellian  caste  was  gath- 
ered in  his  hospitable  halls. 

He  lived  in  lavish  style  and,  when  it 
pleased  him,  money  flowed  from  his 
purse  like  water — what  though  most  of 
that  money  was  literally  the  coined 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  the  peasantry  of 
half  a county?  But  that  was  only  a 
fillip  to  the  Viscount.  For  distinguished 
services  to  the  Lord  Protector  that 
peasantry  and  all  that  rich  confiscated 
territory  had  been  given  to  a remote 
ancestor  who  had  ridden  as  a trpoper 
behind  the  indomitable  Oliver.  And 
peasantry,  especially  those  of  a subject 
race,  were  regarded  merely  as  pawns 
in  the  game  of  idle  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance since  practised  by  the  Kings- 
courts. 

To-morrow  the  ball  would  be  followed 
by  a stag-hunt  on  the  plains  of  Boyle, 
and  the  Bucks  and  their  ladies,  who 
were  now  laughing  and  roystering 
within,  would  be  out  in  all  the  bravery 
of  scarlet  and  buckskin.  To-night, 
however,  joy  reigned  unconfined  and 
the  brilliant  halls  were  filled  with  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  land,  superbly 
indifferent  to  the  woes  of  the  people, 
who  looked  on  with  sullen  contempt  and 


smouldering  rage.  Since  the  glorious 
days  of  Sarsfield  and  Limerick,  some 
thirty  years  before,  that  people  had  not 
dared  to  lift  its  head  in  protest,  but  lay 
in  ignoble  bondage,  while  their  old  mas- 
ters, the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
France,  were  filling  Europe  with  the 
fame  of  their  prowess. 

True,  they  had  had  a brief  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  night  of  their  despair  when 
the  Pretender  had  embattled  his  brave 
Highlanders  against  the  Hanoverian 
usurpers  and  the  House  of  Stuart 
seemed  like  to  come  into  its  own  again. 
But  that  gleam  had  died  out  in  the 
gloom  of  defeat,  since  when  they  had 
but  hugged  their  chains  and  eaten  the 
bitter  bread  of  despairing  bondage. 
Yet  in  their  hearts  they  still,  despite 
the  defection  of  James  at  the  Boyne, 
cherished  tender  memories  of  the  Stu- 
arts, and  spoke  in  allegory  of  the  hopes 
of  Celia  Ni-Gara,  the  Little  Black  Rose, 
Kathleen  Na  Houlahan  and  other  veiled 
names  for  their  beloved  Erin ; while 
itinerant  bards  and  hedge-schoolmas- 
ters voiced  their  dreams  in  euphemistic 
strains  and  inflated  doggerel. 

Bagshaw,  the  goat-skin  on  his  back 
dripping  blood  on  his  coat,  paused  ir- 
resolutely on  the  lawn  before  the  house. 
This  was  his  hour  of  triumph  for  which 
he  had  waited  so  long,  but  it  was  also 
the  hour  of  his  master’s  pleasure,  and  to 
interrupt  him  in  his  pleasures  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  rashly  adventured.  The 
Bucks  were  around  him,  fair  ladies 
smiled  upon  him,  wine  was  flowing,  and 
the  sight  of  that  ghastly  trophy  in  the 
sack  might  not  please  him  at  such  an 
hour. 

For  a while  the  priest-hunter  stood 
there  in  the  shadow  of  the  hanging-oak, 
uncertain  what  to  do.  He  heard  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  lisping  above  him  in 
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the  soft  autumn  night  like  the  ghostly 
sighs  of  the  victims  who  had  met  death 
from  its  branches.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  and  a cold  chill  went  down  his 
spine.  But  that  fate,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  be  his.  The  Master  of  Kingscourt 
was  capricious  and  might,  after  all,  re- 
fuse him  the  hundred  guineas  he  had 
hinted  at  at  their  last  interview.  Nay, 
he  might  refuse  him  even  the  fifty 
guineas  originally  promised  for  the 
-friar's  head.  But  one  thing  was  sure — 
he  would  not  hang  him,  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do  in  case  of  failure.  He 
had  with  him  the  bloody  proof  of  his 
loyal  service  and — well,  after  all,  the 
Master  was  a gentleman  and  would  not 
go  back  on  his  word.  With  which  com- 
forting assurance  he  made  his  way  to  the 
servants’  quarters  back  of  the  house 
and,  entering,  requested  a pompous  and 
bepowdered  butler  to  notify  the  master 
of  his  arrival,  with  good  news. 

Much  against  his  will  the  grumbling 
lackey  went  off  to  do  this  dirty  bag- 
piper's behest ; but  even  at  the  most 
bigoted  homes  bagpipers,  harpers  and 
travelling  musicians  were  always  wel- 
come. especially  at  moments  of  mirth 
and  revelry. 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  the  master  with 
asperity,  when  summoned  from  the  ban- 
queting hall  by  the  butler. 

“His  name’s  Bagshaw,  sir,  an’  he  says 
he  has  good  news  for  you.’’ 

The  Viscount's  eyes  flamed  with 
fiendish  delight.  Good  news  from  Bag- 
shaw meant  but  one  thing. 

“Show  him  to  the  library  and  give 
him  some  whisky,”  said  the  Viscount. 
“I’ll  join  him  in  a few  minutes.” 

Excusing  himself  to  his  guests,  the 
Viscount  hurried  from  the  banqueting 
hall  to  the  library.  He  was  in  an  ex- 
ultant mood,  and  made  an  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  luxurious  wealth.  His  hand- 
some face  was  slightly  aflush  with 
wine;  but  he  carried  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  looked  every  inch  the  noble  in 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  rich  pink  and  sil- 


ver brocade,  powdered  peruke  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a broad  bow  of  black  ribbon, 
crimson  satin  breeches  with  gold  but- 
tons, white  silk  stockings,  red  morocco 
shoes  with  gold  buckles,  and  dainty 
lace  ruffles  at  throat  and  wrists. 

“So  you  have  good  news  at  last,  Bag- 
shaw?” he  asked,  smilingly. 

“The  divil  a betther  news  in  the 
world,  Your  Honor,”  returned  Bag- 
shaw, rising  and  throwing  his  master  a 
bobbing  curtsey  and  an  obsequious 
smile.  “I  caught  him  on  the  way  to 
Castlerea,”  he  went  on,  tossing  his  head 
towards  the  sack  lying  at  his  side  on  the 
floor.  “I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of 
takin'  him  alive,  so  I gave  him  the  pish- 
tol  in  Lord  De  Frevne’s  demesne,  and 
here  is  his,  himsel’,  never  to  bother  you 
again.” 

Before  the  Viscount  knew  what  he 
was  about,  the  fellow  stooped,  picked  up 
the  sack,  from  which  he  had  already  re- 
moved the  pipes,  turned  it  upside  down 
and  shook  it,  when  to  his  horror  the 
bloody  head  rolled  out  to  the  Viscount’s 
feet. 

The  master  leaped  back  in  alarm,  his 
face  ghastly  white,  as  he  eyed  the  grue- 
some trophy  on  the  floor. 

“Look  at  it,  Your  Honor,  an’  see  for 
yersel’  if  I haven’t  earned  me  money 
well,”  leered  the  ghoul,  seizing  the  head 
by  the  long  silken  locks  clotted  with 
gore  and  holding  it  up  to  his  master. 

“Horrible!  horriblej”  shuddered  the 
Viscount,  a cold  chill  seizing  him,  while 
his  knees  tottered  under  him. 

The  poor  distorted  face'  seemed  to 
mock  him  derisively.  The  tongue  pro- 
truded from  the  open  mouth,  and  the 
glazed  eyes  stared  wide,  as  when  con- 
fronted with  the  fear  of  sudden  and 
tragic  death. 

There,  face  to  face  with  his  supposed 
victim,  he  felt  in  a flash  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  in  the  moment  of  seeming  vic- 
tory, and  knew  what  so  many  have 
known — that  realization  is  often  far  less 
pleasant  than  anticipation.  Now  that 
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the  bloody  deed  was  done  and  his  ter- 
rible vengeance  executed,  what  had  he? 
Reaction,  disgust  and  shuddering  re- 
morse. 

“Take  it  away ! take  it  away  and  bury 
it  forever  from  mortal  eyes,”  he  almost 
shrieked,  averting  his  face  and  putting 
up  his  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the  awful 
sight.  /‘Away  with  it!  away  with  it! 
Let  me  never  see  it  again ! Oh,  ' tis  hor- 
rible, horrible  !” 

He  staggered  toward  the  door,  eager 
to  leave  the  room  accursed  by  that 
gruesome  presence. 

“My  money,  Your  Honor!  My 
money!*’  called  Bagshaw  in  dismay. 

“Take  your  unholy  money  — your 
devilish,  blood-stained,  Iscariot  gold,” 
roared  the  Viscount,  flinging  him  a 
purse,  wdiich  fell  clinking  at  his  feet. 
“Never  let  me  see  you  again — you  hell- 
hound !”  he  roared  from  the  doorway. 
“Out ! out ! out ! both  of  you !” 

The  terror-stricken  Bagshaw  picked 
up  the  purse  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  thrust  the  head  into  the  sack, 
leisurely  placed  the  blood-stained  pipes 
after  it,  and  hastened  from  the  hall, 
thanking  his  stars  that  he  had  escaped 
alive. 

“Bury  it,  eh?“  murmured  he,  when  he 
gained  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hanging- 
oak.  “Then,  IT1  bury  it  here.  The  devil 
a betther  spot  in  the  county,  where  lie’ll 
have  good  company  and  plenty  of  it.” 

He  knew  where  the  gardener  kept  his 
tools  and,  going  there,  procured  a spade. 
In  a little  while  he  had  dug  a deep  hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  into  which  he 
threw  the  head.  Then,  overcame  with 
fear  at  the  thought  of  the  dead  men  who 
might  be  watching  him  out  of  the  sigh- 
ing oak,  he  hastily  filled  in  the  clay,  ran 
with  the  spade  to  the  tool-house  in  the 
garden  and,  after  depositing  it  there, 
dashed  down  the  long  winding  avenue, 
the  pipes  clattering  on  his  back  like  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  Thus  he  ran,  pur- 
sued by  imaginary  terrors,  and  never 
drew  breath  until  he  dropped,  limp  and 


almost  lifeless,  in  a public  house  in 
Boyle,  where  he  proceeded  to  dissipate 
his  fears  in  deep  draughts  of  cognac. 

The  Bucks  were  in  uproarious  mood 
when  the  Viscount  returned  to  the  ban- 
queting-hall.  They  were  toasting  their 
sweethearts  and  wives ; but  one,  more 
facetious  than  the  rest,  had  filled  a 
dainty  satin  slipper,  filched  from  some 
fair  foot,  with  wine  and  was  awaiting  the 
Viscount’s  return  to  give  his  sentiment. 
All  present  knew  that  their  host  was 
enamored  of  Christine  Taaffe.  It  was 
the  topic  of  the  Bucks’  Gub  in  Boyle; 
but  not  orte  knew  of  his  rejection  by  the 
lady.  When,  however,  Kingscourt  had 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table  the  young  gallant  arose,  slipper  in 
hand,  and  encouraged  by  a score  of  sig- 
nificant winks,  proposed  : 

“Here’s  to  the  beautiful  Christine,  sweet 
Sligo’s  richest  pearl! 

No  brighter  jewel  ever  shone  in  crown  of 
duke  or  earl!” 

“Or  viscount!”  called  a fellow  Buck 
across  the  table ; which  sally  was  re- 
warded with  an  outburst  of  laughter. 

But  to  their  surprise  the  Viscount 
scowled  and,  addressing  them  curtly,  re- 
quested that  in  deference  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  far  from  well  the  company  should 
retire  to  their  chambers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Instantly  the  clamor  subsided  into  de- 
corous sympathy,  and  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  condolence  were  heard  from 
ajl  sides,  as  his  lordship  withdrew. 

He  withdrew,  but  he  did  not  sleep. 
Rest  fled  his  luxurious  pillows,  for  there 
in  the  solitude  of  his  room  he  was  com- 
panioned by  the  friar’s  leering  face.  It 
haunted  the  darkness  and  mocked  him 
out  of  every  corner  of  the  chamber.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  shut 
out  those  other  eyes,  cold  and  glassy 
with  death,  that  seemed  to  burn  into  his 
brain.  He  lit  his  candles  again  and  tried 
to  read,  but  that  distorted  face  looked 
over  his  shoulder  and  stood  in  fearful 
obsession  by  his  chair.  He  rang  for 
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wine  and  tried  to  drug  himself  into  ob- 
livion. Glass  after  glass  he  emptied. 
Wine  and  more  wine.  Then  he  dozed 
where  he  sat ; but  again  he  was  awake 
with  a start,  that  awful  tongue  leering  at 
him,  those  terrible  eyes  accusing  him  in 
their  cold,  dull,  icy  stare. 

It  was  a hollow  victory — this  he  had 
snatched  from  the  guilt  of  subsidized 
assassination.  The  laurels  of  triumph 
had  withered  at  his  touch  and  pricked 
his  brow  with  thorns  of  fire.  Revenge? 
He  had  had  it,  but  only  to  be  turned 
against  himself.  For  the  dead  man  was 
victor  in  this  terrible  hour.  He  could 
not  escape  him.  Would  he  evermore 
escape  him? 

So  night  wore  to  morning,  and  the 
larks  and  linnets  began  their  matins  in 
the  park.  How  peaceful  it  looked,  out 
there  in  its  dewy  freshness — that  beau- 
tiful park  with  its  velvet  lawns,  green 
glades  and  cool,  shadowy  depths!  If 
only  some  of  that  absorbing  dew  might 
descend  on  the  fires  of  his  brain,  or  in 
cleansing  ablution  wash  away  the  red 
stain  from  his  soul ! 

But  there  was  the  hunt — the  joy,  the 
intoxication  of  following  the  stag  in  full 
career  over  the  broad  plains ! And  even 
now  the  grooms  and  horseboys  were 
busy  in  the  stables  and  yards,  getting 
ready  their  masters’  mounts ; while  the 
masters  themselves,  shaking  off  the 
fumes  of  drunken  sleep,  were  attiring 
themselves  in  buckskin  and  scarlet. 

The  lord  of  Kingscourt  was  an  ac- 
complished horseman,  and  loved  the 
chase.  It  was  the  gossip  of  the  Club 
that  he  could  ride  his  favorite  mare, 
Vixen,  over  the  full  length  of  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  old  bridge  that  spanned 
the  Boyle  river.  It  was  a joy  to  see 
him  in  the  saddle,  so  easy  was  his  seat, 
so  harmoniously  did  horse  and  rider  ac- 
cord, as  in  perfect  grace  of  motion  they 
seemed  to  be  parts  of  one  living  whole — 
a centaur  of  Thessaly  reborn  in  Ireland. 

To  the  chase,  then,  his  thoughts 
turned  with  relief,  and  he  was  in  his 


usual  gay  mood  when  he  joined  his 
guests  at  breakfast.  Already  horses 
were  waiting  on  the  lawn,  being  led  up 
and  down  and  champing  their  bits  im- 
patiently, while  the  gaunt,  wiry  stag- 
hounds  strained  restlessly  at  the  leash 
and  filled  the  woods  with  their  baying. 

But  all  was  ready  at  last,  and  the  gay 
cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  rode 
away  for  the  plains  where  the  stag 
was  to  be  enlarged.  Gaiety  reigned 
and  laughter  was  on  every  lip.  Pleas- 
ure gave  the  keynote  to  the  day,  and 
the  music  of  the  horns  seemed  but  an 
echo  of  the  joy  that  thrilled  their  hearts. 

In  the  chase  one  can  never  foretell 
the  vagaries  of  the  quarry,  and  this  one 
— a noble  buck — after  two  hours  of  de- 
vious running  headed  straight  for  Bovle. 
Behind  him  strained  the  sinuous  dogs, 
and  close  upon  them  a handful  of  riders 
headed  by  Lord  Kingscourt,  who  had 
outdistanced  the  others. 

Men  and  women  were  walking  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  going  about  their 
daily  avocations.  Tradesmen  stood 
chatting  at  their  doors.  Children 
played  and  laughed  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  peace  and  quiet  of  a drowsy  week- 
day pervaded  the  place,  when,  helter- 
skelter,  with  clatter  of  iron  hoof,  shout 
of  rider  and  blast  of  horn  the  chase  burst 
into  its  midst.  Out  of  the  green  fields 
into  the  dusty  town  dashed  the  buck, 
head  erect,  antlers  back,  eyes  protrud- 
ing in  agony,  tongue  lolling  and  sleek 
coat  flocked  with  froth.  Hot-foot  be- 
hind galloped  Vixen  with  the  Viscount 
in  the  saddle,  the  other  riders  trailing 
behind. 

In  a moment  tumult  stirred  the  little 
town.  Mothers  ran  screaming  to  pluck 
their  children  from  danger;  loiterers 
leaped  to  the  sidewalks  and  stood  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  as  the  chase  went 
by.  Men  and  women  ran  to  their  doors 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  uproar ; while 
up  the  street,  making  for  the  river,  went 
hunted  and  hunter. 
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At  the  bridge  the  stag  wavered  for 
a moment,  the  hullabaloo  thickening  be- 
hind him.  Then  with  a magnificent  leap 
it  sprang  clear  over  the  battlements  into 
•the  boiling  current  below  and  headed 
gallantly  upstream. 

Men  who  watched  saw  the  Viscount 
brace  himself  in  the  saddle  as  he  thun- 
dered behind,  and  then,  to  their  dismay, 
into  the  air,  bounded  Vixen  and  her 
rider,  and  far  out  in  the  river  below. 

With  shouts  of  horror  they  ran  to  the 
battlements  and  leaned  over.  Vixen  was 
there  but  the  rider  was  gone.  Gone 
only  for  an  instant,  for  presently  below 
the  bridge  a flash  of  scarlet  showed 
amid  the  yellow  froth.  It  was  the  Vis- 
count, floating  lifeless  in  the  river.  His 
neck  had  been  broken,  as  he  shot  out  of 
the  saddle  in  that  desperate  leap  and 
landed  on  a rock. 

All  that  day  he  had  ridden  with  a 
death’s  head  grinning  at  his  crupper. 
Was  it  insanity?  Or  had  he  deliberately 
sought  refuge  from  that  haunting  spec- 
tre. Who  can  tell? 

VIII 

Bagshaw’s  eyes  were  sore.  They  were 
red  and  inflamed  from  long  exposure  to 
the  damps  and  dews  and  rains  of  night, 
while  tracking  Father  O’Rorke.  Deep 
draughts  of  cognac  had  not  improved 
either  his  eyes  or  his  temper ; so,  when 
he  recovered  from  a two  days’  debauch 
at  the  public  house,  he  concluded  it  was 
time  to  see  a physician — and  Mary 
Fanshawe.  For  now  with  a hundred 
odd  gold  guineas  in  his  pocket  he 
thought  he  might  safely  speak  to  Mary. 
Viscount  Kingscourt  had  not  underpaid 
him  for  his  bloody  work,  and  he  felt  that 
Jack  Birmingham  had  no  possible 
chance  against  him,  the  successful 
hunter  of  friars. 

So,  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  started  for 
the  apothecary  shop.  In  those  days, 
under  the  penal  code  that  Doctor  John- 
son has  characterized  as  worse  than  the 


ten  Roman  persecutions,  no  Catholic 
might  hold  an  apothecary’s  license,  a 
doctor’s  diploma,  a commission  in  the 
army,  or  practice  in  the  law  courts.  He 
might  not  own  a horse  worth  more  than 
five  pounds,  and  any  Protestant  might 
offer  a Catholic  five  pounds  for  ever  so 
valuable  a horse  and  compel  him  either 
to  sell  or  forfeit  the  animal.  A child 
might  inform  on  his  own  father,  if  he 
practised  his  religion,  and  if  that  father 
owned  property  he  should  forfeit  it  to 
the  informer.  No  Catholic  could  inherit 
land  ; but,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
their  Protestant  friends,  there  are  to- 
day in  Ireland  many  rich  Catholic  fam- 
ilies whose  estates  were  preserved  by 
subterfuge,  the  Protestant  taking  nom- 
inal tital  to  the  land,  but  holding  the 
lease  for  the  Catholic  until  better  times 
and  more  liberal  laws  permitted  him  to 
hold  in  his  own  right. 

Boyle  at  the  time  was  a nest  of  bigots. 
A statue  of  King  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  now  stands  in  the  town 
park,  long  offered  brazen  insult  to  the 
Catholic  population  from  a command- 
ing site  on  the  bridge.  But  there  were 
at  the  same  time  many  Protestants  who 
had  tender  hearts  for  the  persecuted 
Catholics. 

“Good-morning,  Bagshaw,”  said  the' 
apothecary,  as  the  priest-hunter  entered 
the  shop.  “That’s  bad  news  about 
Lord  Kingscourt.” 

“Lord  Kingscourt?  What  ails  him?” 
queried  Bagshaw. 

“Have  you  been  asleep  that  you  did 
not  hear  of  his  having  been  killed  yes- 
terday at  the  bridge?” 

“Killed?”  echoed  the  priest-hunter. 

“As  dead  as  a door-nail,”  affirmed  the 
apothecary. 

“The  Lord  ha’  mercy  on  him!”  said 
the  spy. 

“What!  what!  You  turning  Papist, 
Bagshaw?”  exclaimed  the  apothecary. 

“Me  turn  Papist?  Me  that  has  been 
out  for  the  lasht  week  huntin’  friars?” 

And  the  spy  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
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“Huntin'  friars,  eh?  That’s  good 
sport  for  one  of  your  kidney,  Bagshaw. 
And  were  you  successful?’' 

“’Deed,  then,  I was.  I got  a hun- 
dhred  goold  guineas  from  poor  Lord 
Kingscourt  for  gettin’  the  head  of 
Father  O'Rorke — ’’ 

“What !"  exclaimed  the  apothecary, 
his  eyes  widening  in  horror  or  admira- 
tion— which? — “The  nephew  of  Sir  Lu- 
cas Taaffe?  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  killed  that  fine  young  man  ?” 

“I  did,  then." 

“You’re  a wonderful  man,  Bagshaw, 
and  deserve  a pension  from  the  King!" 

The  priest-hunter  smiled  vainly,  not 
detecting  the  sarcasm  in  the  apothe- 
cary’s voice.  Biting  sarcasm,  withering 
scorn,  shuddering  aversion ! 

“That’s  how  I got  these  sore  eyes — 
bad  cess  to  them ! They’re  that  bad  an' 
painful  I can  hardly  see  out  of  ’em." 

The  apothecary  looked  at  the  raw.  in- 
flamed rims. 

“Never  mind ! I’ll  fix  ’em  for  you. 
After  I’ve  done  with  you  you’ll  never 
again  have  need  to  consult  a physician," 
said  the  apothecary. 

“I  know  vou  can  do  it." 

“I'll  do  it  to  the  King’s  taste." 

He  todk  a vial  from  a shelf  and, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  no  one 
ever  knew,  poured  some  devilish  acid 
from  it  into  a small  bottle. 

“Here,  my  poor  man,"  said  he,  “take 
this,  and  when  you’re  lying  down  on 
your  back  in  bed  to-night  drop  one  or 
two  drops  in  each  eye.  'Twill  fix  you, 
all  right.  And  after  you  use  these  drops 
once,  you'll  never  have  occasion  to  use 
them  again." 

“Thank  you,  sir.  How  much  is  it?" 

“Nothing,  Bagshaw.  I wouldn’t 
charge  you  for  such  a trifle." 

“That’s  too  much,  sir." 

“No,  no!  'Tis  a pleasure  to  me  to 
do  it." 

And,  mumbling  his  thanks,  the  spy 
left  the  shop  and  took  his  way  to  Mary 
Fanshawe’s  home  on  the  Green. 


Mary  was  working  at  a gown  for  a 
lady  of  the  town,  she  being  an  expert 
seamstress,  when  Bagshaw’s  shadow  fell 
across  the  floor. 

“Good-morning, ’’  said  she  coldly,’ 
looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

“Mary,"  said  Bagshaw,  “look  at  all 
that  money ! A fine  fortune  for  you, 
Mary,  if  you  marry  me." 

He  threw  a heaping  handful  of  gold 
on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  girl  eyed  it  a moment  contempt- 
uously. 

“Blood-money,  I suppose?"  she  asked. 

“It’s  honest-earned  money,”  growled 
Bagshaw. 

“How  did  you  make  it?"  asked  the 
girl. 

“Whisper,  Mary,"  said  the  spy  in  a 
confidential  manner,  tiptoeing  toward 
her  and  making  a speaking  trumpet  of 
his  hand,  “Lord  Kingscourt  gave  me 
that  for  gettin’  the  head  of  Friar 
O’Rorke." 

The  girl  turned  white,  and  her  eyes 
dilated  in  terror. 

“For  gettin'  the  head  of  Friar 
O'Rorke?"  she  murmured  mechanically. 

“Yes,  Mary.  I killed  him  two  nights 
ago  in  a wood  near  French  park." 

“Oh,  merciful  Jesus!" 

Her  screams  rang  out  piteously  in  the 
silent  house.  Then  she  fell  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  pale  and  unconscious.  For 
a moment  Bagshaw  stood  sheepishly 
looking  down  at  her  silent  figure.  Only 
the  soft  heaving  of  her  bosom  told  him 
she  was  not  dead.  He  was  about  to 
kneel  by  her,  in  rough  ministration  of 
relief,  when  a swift  step  sounded  on  the 
threshold,  and  he  was  seized  roughly  by 
the  neck. 

“Out  of  here,  you  cutthroat !"  rang  a 
voice  in  his  ears. 

He  turned  to  confront  his  assailant, 
but  he  was  held  tightly,  as  in  a vise. 

“You,  Birmingham!  Let  me  go.  Let 
me  go,  I say!  You’re  chokin'  me.  Let 
go,  I tell  you." 
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“Out  with  you,  you  infernal  scoun- 
drel !” 

And  propelled  by  a vigorous  arm  and 
foot,  the  priest-hunter  found  himself 
sprawling  in  the  dust  of  the  street. 

“I'll  have  you  hanged  for  this,  Jack 
Birmingham !”  he  spluttered,  spitting 
the  dust  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shaking 
a minatory  fist  at  his  scowling  rival. 

“Hang  yersel’,  ye  blackguard,” 
sneered  Birmingham.  “There’ll  be  no 
more  hangin’  at  Kingscourt.  Yer  mas- 
ther  and  pathron  is  dead  and  damned !’’ 

Then,  banging  the  door  shut  in  Bag- 
shaw’s  face,  he  turned  to  the  prostrate 
girl. 

“Oh,  Jack,  Jack,”  sobbed  Marv,  when 
she  had  come  to,  “this  is  awful.  He  has 
killed  poor  Father  James — oh,  poor, 
poor  Father  James.” 

“Xo,  no,  Mary!  He  has  not.  He  is 
either  lying,  or  thinks  he  killed  him.” 

“But  all  the  blood-money!  Such  a 
pile  of  it !”  sobbed  the  disconsolate  girl. 

“Tis  no  matther.  He  played  a thrick 
on  the  Viscount,  whether  he  meant  it 
or  not.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  saw  Father  James  himsel’  this  very 
mornin’  on  the  Corron  road,  dhressed 
like  a young  farmer,  and  dhrivin’  half  a 
dozen  of  sheep  before  him,  and  inquirin’ 
the  way  to  McDonough’s.” 

“Thanks  be  to  the  good  God  for  that 
blessed  news,”  sighed  Mary.  “An’  to 
think  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  come 
here  with  his  blood-money  and  ask  me 
to  marry  him !” 

“Xever  mind,  alanna ! He’ll  never 
bother  you  again.  His  haymakin’  sai- 
son  wint  by  when  the  ould  boy  took  his 
masther.” 

Rudely  awakened  from  his  dream  of 
love,  Bagshaw,  aching  now  all  over  after 
his  rude  expulsion  from  the  cottage  on 
the  Green,  took  his  way  disconsolately 
to  his  home  in  the  Back  Lane,  one  of 
Boyle’s  less  pretentious  streets,  inhab- 
ited by  a population  of  humble  artisans. 
He  lived  in  a little  two-story  thatched 


house  of  four  rooms,  sparsely  furnished, 
the  quality  of  the  furniture  showing  the 
man  s parsimonious  nature.  An  old 
feather  bed,  a small  deal  table,  a stool 
or  two,  a few  pots,  pans  and  dishes 
equipped  a single  room.  All  the  others 
were  bare,  with  whitewashed  walls, 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  cobwebs. 
It  was  a melancholy  home — fit  abode  for 
one  who  lived  in  crime  apart  from  his 
fellows. 

His  eyes  were  aching  when  he  en- 
tered, and  his  first  thought  was  of  im- 
mediate relief.  Taking  the  little  phial, 
he  lay  down  on  the  bed,  and  putting  his 
thumb  to  the  mouth  so  as  to  adjust  the 
flow,  he  let  a drop  or  two  trickle  into 
one  eye.  There  was  a burning  pang; 
but  that  he  attributed  to  the  inflamma- 
tion ; so,  recklessly,  he  poured  a couple 
of  drops  into  the  other  eye. 

In  a moment  with  a scream  of  agony 
he  leaped  from  the  bed,  tearing  madly 
at  his  face.  The  infernal  acid  was  sear- 
ing its  way  to  his  brain,  the  soft  eye- 
balls bubbling  in  their  sockets  under  the 
fearful  action  of  the  mordant  stuff. 
Frantically  he  dashed  for  a bucket  of 
water  in  a corner  of  the  room  and 
plunged  his  head  to  the  neck  into  its 
contents. 

In  vain.  He  might  not  allay  that 
burning  pain  nor  stay  the  melting  effect 
of  the  devilish  acid.  In  a trice  the  pu- 
pils were  destroyed  and  the  balls 
turned  to  jelly  in  his  head.  Bill  Bag- 
shaw would  never  again  see  priest  or 
friar ; never  again  behold  God’s  blessed 
light.  He  was  blind  for  evermore — a 
“dark”  man,  as  the  Irish  term  it.  Dark 
man ! Word  of  infinite  pathos  as  well 
as  of  vivid  description ! A man  groping 
in  darkness,  walled  in  by  eternal  night, 
with  never  a ray  of  heaven’s  sweet  sun  to 
light  his  pathway  or  guide  his  stumb- 
ling feet. 

His  fearful  screams  drew  the  neigh- 
bors to  his  aid.  They  led  him  to  the 
physician ; but  he  was  past  mortal  aid. 
God,  through  the  agency  of  the  apoth- 
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ecary,  had  terribly  avenged  his  out- 
raged priesthood  on  their  assassin ; for 
Bagshaw  was  a young  man,  and  before 
him  lay  long  years  of  darkened  agony, 
helpless,  hopeless,  an  outcast  among 
men,  a pariah,  a mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, a living  warning  to  malefactors. 

For  years  afterwards  the  priest- 
hunter  was  a familiar  sight  in  Boyle, 
seated  on  the  stone  bench  outside  his 
door,  moody,  morose,  silent,  solitary, 
shunned  by  his  fellows,  hated  by  all  save 
those  of  his  own  evil  nature;  two  dark 
holes  in  his  head  showing  where  of  old 
had  been  the  eyes  that  had  misused  the 
gift  of  sight. 

IX 

Anxious  days  had*  passed  for  Chris- 
tine Taaffe  since  the  day  Father  James, 
obeying  Mary  Fanshawe's  warning,  had 
left  the  Hall,  to  take  asylum  in  the  Cools 
of  Keash.  Alone  in  the  great  house  that 
had  always  rung  to  her  father's  laughter, 
reechoed  his  ponderous  footfalls  or  been 
vocal  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  lifted 
in  rollicking  ditty  or  stirring  march,  the 
loneliness  of  her  bereavement  weighed 
heavily  on  her  affectionate  nature. 
While  the  rooms  of  the  house  had  been 
alive  with  the  mourners  and  friends  who 
had  hastened  from  far  and  near  to  honor 
her  father's  memory  there  had  been  dis- 
traction from  her  grief.  But  after  the 
last  sad  rites  at  Kilronan — when  the  last 
rider  had  disappeared  under  the  elms  of 
the  long  avenue  and  the  last  coach  had 
rumbled  away  from  the  hall-door — came 
the  terrible  reaction  and  the  benumb- 
ing realization  of  her  loss. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  real- 
ized what  her  father  had  been  to  her — •* 
his  blithe,  virile  nature;  his  supporting 
sympathy;  his  tender  love;  his  inspir- 
ing presence.  What  a void  his  absence 
made  now  in  her  life ! How  empty 
seemed  the  house ! How  poignantly 
reminiscent  of  happiness  forever  flown 
each  vacant  room  wherein  he  moved  of 
old!  His  guns,  his  fishing  tackle,  his 


pistols,  his  books — all  spoke  of  irrepara- 
ble loss  and  evoked  tears  from  the  girl. 

The  dogs  he  loved  and  that  loved  him 
shared  the  girl's  sorrow.  They  came 
about  her — spaniels  and  pointers  and 
setters — whining  low  on  the  hearth-rug, 
sniffing  at  their  master's  clothing,  and 
thrusting  their  cold  muzzles  in  sym- 
pathy into  her  caressing  hands. 

His  horses,  too,  pined  in  their  stalls. 
At  every  footfall  they  whinnied  low  and 
turned  big,  enquiring  eyes  on  groom  and 
horseboy.  All  in  vain.  The  old  affec- 
tionate voice  was  stilled;  the  familiar 
hand  they  loved  to  feel  on  the  reins  was 
gone.  In  their  life  was  a vacancy,  and 
in  their  own  dumb,  pathetic  way  they 
shared  the  girl's  sorrow. 

For  days  now  she  had  had  no  word 
of  her  cousin.  In  the  greatness  of  her 
spiritual  desolation  she  craved  his  pres- 
ence. Grief  had  drawn  her  close  to  the 
feet  of  divine  love ; but  she  was  human 
after  all,  and  craved  human  sympathy 
and  human  support  in  this,  the  hour  of 
her  desolation.  Besides,  she  was  dis- 
tracted with  fears  for  the  priest's  Safety. 
She  knew  the  terrible  perils  that  beset 
him  day  and  night.  She  was  fully  aware 
of  Viscount  Kingscourt's  vindictive  na- 
ture and  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  decreed  her  cousin's  death. 

His  death?  What  if  he  had  fallen? 
What  if  his  enemies  had  triumphed  and 
he  had  already  made  bloody  witness  of 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,  as  so  many 
gentle,  pious,  saintly  priests  had  done  in 
the  last  hundred  years?  On  him  she 
relied  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  dream,  for 
the  realization  of  her  hopes,  for  the  con- 
summation of  that  virginal  vocation  to 
which  he  had  counselled  her,  seconding 
and  confirming  her  own  maidenly  de- 
sires and  urging  and  approving  her 
heavenly  consecration.  Now,  if  he  was 
gone,  how  might  she  attain  her  desire  or 
see  the  goal  of  her  saintly  ambition? 
It  was  he  who,  by  his  wise,  disinterested 
counsel,  had  nurtured  and  brought  to 
perfect  bloom  the  seeds  of  that  holy 
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longing  originally  sown  in  her  fruitful 
soul  by  her  sainted  mother.  But  now? 

He  came  at  last  after  long,  tearful 
days  of  distraction.  She  did  not  know 
him  in  his  farmer's  garb  when,  late  one 
night,  he  entered  the  Hall  unannounced. 

“Have  you  heard  the  news  of  Kings- 
court?"  he  asked,  after  the  first  fond 
greetings. 

“What  news?"  she  asked. 

“Christ  in  His  infinite  mercy  forgive 
him,  he  was  killed  three  days  ago  while 
following  the  Roscommon  hounds.  He 
leaped  after  the  stag  from  the  bridge  of 
Boyle  and  broke  his  neck  in  the  river." 

“May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
soul !"  murmured  Christine  fervently, 
whitening  like  a lily. 

“And  Bagshaw's  eyes  were  burned 
out  by  some  fearful  stuff.  He  is  blind 
for  life !" 

“The  judgment  of  God,"  said  Chris- 
tine. “But  where  have  you  been, 
James?" 

“Ah,  dear  Christine,  I fear  that  a 
good  young  man  has  given  his  life  for 
mine.  I went  to  Castlerea  in  answer  to 
your  note.  At  Frenchpark  I met  a 
youth  from  Corran  who  had  guarded 
me  while  saying  Mass  there,  and  who 
detected  Bagshaw  in  the  act  of  pursuing 
me.  To  throw  him  off,  McDonough — 
that  was  the  young  man’s  name — 
changed  clothes  with  me.  I drove  his 
sheep  to  the  fair  of  Castlerea  and  he 
drew  Bagshaw  after  him  in  my  ped- 
dler's disguise.  I never  saw  him  again. 
I put  his  sheep  into  a friend's  house  in 
Castlerea,  but  he  never  went  after  them, 
and  I fear  Bagshaw  killed  him,  especially 
as  he  has  not  returned  home  to  Corran. 
I found  his  young  wife  at  the  foot  of 
Keash,  having  brought  home  the  sheep 
her  husband  had  entrusted  to  me.  She 
is  heart-broken  over  his  absence  and  be- 
lieves, from  a dream  she  had,  that  he 
has  been  killed.,  She  told  me  that,  the 
night  I parted  with  him  in  Frenchpark, 
she  dreamed  she  saw  his  headless  body 
lying  in  a wood — ” 


“Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  I see  it  all 
now,"  sobbed  Christine.  “That  poor 
young  woman,  James!  Can  we  not 
make  some  provision  for  her  before  we 
leave  Ireland  forever?  I have  some 
money  I can  easily  spare." 

“Then  God  will  bless  you,  dear,  if  you 
give  it  to  her.  Her  husband,  I fear,  has 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  faith  as  truly  as 
ever  did  martyr  of  the  Coliseum.” 

“It  shall-  be  done,"  said  Christine. 
“But  the  villainy  of  Bagshaw!  'Twas 
he,  I'm  convinced  now,  came  here  as  a 
beggar  the  night  you  left  and  asked  to 
have  you  sent  to  Nicholas  Blake’s.  Then 
he  watched  the  road  to  Castlerea,  and 
was  only  foiled  in  his  evil  design  by  this 
young  McDonough." 

“That’s  it,  concisely,"  affirmed  Father 
James.  “For  Nicholas  Blak’e  was  nbt 
ill  at  all.  Nevertheless,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  and  I said  Mass  in  his 
house  for  himself  and  his  tenantry.  I 
baptized  some  infants,  too,  and  married 
a few  happy  couples  and  prepared  half- 
a-dozen  poor  souls  for  death.  So  that 
my  journey  there  was  not  fruitless.  Ah, 
cousin,  what  a ministry  there  is  here  in 
poor,  unhappy  Ireland!  The  harvest  is 
large,  indeed,  but  the  laborers — how 
few!  Yet,  despite  all,  God  in  His  mercy 
preserves  the  faith  and  proves — oh, 
surely — that  here  at  least  in  this  dis- 
tracted land  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  His  Church.  Some  day 
in  the  not  distant  future  I hope  to  come 
back  and  finish  my  days  among  the  peo- 
ple I love,  ‘ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.' 
God  and  Ireland ! God  and  Ireland  of 
the  saints ! That  is  the  end  of  my  life’s 
consecration." 

“And  a beautiful  consecration  it  is,” 
murmured  Christine,  regarding  him 
affectionately  with  tearful  eyes  that 
seemed  like  dew-washed  violets. 

“Richard  Taaffe  has  been  more  than 
kind,"  she  went  on.  “I  told  him  of  my 
purpose  to  go  abroad  and,  while  ’twill 
be  necessary  for  him  or  some  Protestant 
relative  to  take  title  to  the  estate,  he 
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requests  me  to  remain  and  retain  posses- 
sion as  of  old.  He,  too,  loves  the  old 
faith,  and  some  day,  by  God’s  grace,  I 
hope  to  see  him  embrace  it.” 

“Amen,  sweet  cousin,”  whispered 
Father  James. 

“I  have  arranged,  too,  with  him,  when 
he  comes  here,  to  retain  the  old  servants. 
They  are  attached  to  the  Hall,  by  years 
of  sacred  association,  and  ’twould  break 
their  hearts  to  leave  it  now.” 

“May  God  bless  Richard  and  send  him 
happiness  and  prosperity  all  his  days  for 
this  kindly  and  considerate  act!”  said 
the  priest  fervently. 

A few  days  later  a woman  from 
Taaffe  Hall  entered  Mary  Fanshawe’s 
cottage  bn  the  Green  in  Boyle.  Jack 
Birmingham  was  there,  looking  on  in 
blissful  adoration,  while  Mary  sewed  and 
spoke  of  Father  James  and  Miss  Chris- 
tine— of  their  devotion  to  the  faith  and 
their  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. Birmingham  was  rosily  wrapped 
in  a dream  of  the  future  when  he  and 
Mary  should  be  happily  wedded,  he 
profitably  employed  at  his  trade  of  car- 
penter, she  as  seamstress,  when  the  wo- 
man entered. 

“God  save  all  here !”  said  she. 

“God  save  you  kindly !”  returned 
Mary  and  Jack  in  happy  chorus. 

“Miss  Fanshawe,  if  you  please,”  said 
the  woman,  “I  come  from  Taaffe  Hall, 
an’  Miss  Christine  sinds  me  to  ask  you 
to  come  out  an’  see  herself  an’  Father 
James  to-night.  She  leaves  for  France 
in  a couple  of  days  an’  wants  to  say 
good-bye.” 

Touched  to  the  core  by  this  gracious 
evidence  of  Christine’s  remembrance 
and  gratitude,  Mary  burst  into  tears. 

“Goin’  away,  is  she?  Wirrasthrue! 
Wirrasthrue ! All  our  besht  an’  noblest 
are  lavin’  us — lavin’  us  to  the  ravenin’ 
wolves  and  the  worse  Sassenach.  Our 
men  to  fight  for  France.  Our  women — ” 

She  choked  and  could  say  no  more. 

“And  Father  O’Rorke’s  goin’  wid 
her,”  said  the  maid. 


“Then,  Mary,  alanna,”  spoke  up 
Jack,  “if  Father  James  is  goin’,  we’d 
betther  go  out  to  the  Hall  together  and 
get  the  soggarth  to  give  us  his  blessin’ 
for  good  an’  all.” 

Mary  blushed  becomingly  and  hung 
her  head. 

“You  say  nothin’,”  said  Jack,  “so  I 
suppose,  silence  gives  consint.” 

“Ah,  Jack !”  said  the  happy  girl,  cast- 
ing an  admiring  glance  at  the  man  she 
loved. 

That  night  Jack  and  Mary  knelt  be- 
fore Father  O’Rorke  at  Taaffe  Hall, 
their  youthful  love  plighted,  for  eternity, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  Chris- 
tine spoke. 

“Mary,”  said  she,  “I  sent  for  you,  be- 
cause I owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  God,  I hope,  will  repay  more  than 
I can.  But  I wish  you  to  accept  this 
hundred  pounds — which  I designed  as 
a dowry  for  you — as  a small  token  of  ap- 
preciation for  what  you  have  done  for 
me  and  mine.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Christine!”  And  Mary’s 
head  sank  on  her  benefactor’s  bosom, 
her  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

“May  God  an’  His  blessed  Mother 
guide  an’  bless  my  sweet  colleen  forever 
and  ever!”  she  sobbed. 

Two  days  later  Mary  and  Jack  Birm- 
ingham stood  on  the  quay  at  Sligo. 
Mary  could  not  control  her  grief  as  a 
brown-sailed  smack  warped  slowly  out 
of  the  river  and  into  the  broad  and  beau- 
tiful bay. 

On  the  deck  of  the  smack  two  figures, 
a n an  and  woman,  leaned  against  the 
bulwark,  and  with  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  saw  the  receding  town  drop  away 
until  it  was  but  a dot  of  white  beneath 
the  huge  purple  mass  of  Knock-na-Rea. 

“O  God!  O God!”  moaned  Christine, 
as  darkness  deepened  over  the  sea,  and 
the  land  of  her  birth  faded  into  the  vio- 
let dusk. 

THE  END. 
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At  the  Octogenarian’s  House 

By  A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 


IV 

AVE  you  ever  reflected  upon  the 
uses  and  pleasures  of  solitude, 
my  dear?”  inquired  the  Octo- 
genarian of  the  Young  Lady, 
as  she  dropped  in  from  a matinee  party 
to  a cup  of  tea  in  the  Home  of  Peace. 

“I  never  have  time  to  reflect  on  any- 
thing,” she  replied.  “Who  has  now-a- 
days?  I should  think,  though,  that  sol- 
itude would  be  delightful  in  its  uses  and 
alleviations — if  one  could  find  it.  . But 
where  ?” 

“In  the  quiet  of  one’s  chamber  or — ” 

“With  cotton  in  one's  ears?”  inter- 
rupted  the  Young  Lady. 

“Or,”  continued  the  Old  Man,  “in 
those  silent  places  where  men  do  not 
congregate.” 

“But  women  seldom  go  alone  to  those 
localities,”  said  the  matter-of-fact 
Young  Lady.  “I  have  read  of  their  tak- 
ing up  claims  in  the  West  and  living  on 
them  alone  for  six  months,  to  establish 
ownership,  but  I should  think  such  sol- 
itude as  that  would  be  not  only  unendur- 
able, but  dangerous.” 

The  Octogenarian  looked  up  at  her 
critically,  as  she  stood,  tea-cup  in  hand, 
near  the  mantelpiece.  She  made  a 
pretty  picture,  with  her  draperies  and 
ostrich  plumes,  and  fresh,  bright  col- 
oring of  skin  and  eyes  and  sunny  hair. 

“I  cannot  imagine  you  as  ‘home- 
steading' a claim,”  he  said,  with  a quiet 
smile.  “Solitude,  you  may  have  heard, 
is  the  nurse  of  great  souls.” 

“Oh,  then  I am  out  of  it,  am  I not?” 
she  answered  archly.  “Sometimes  I feel 
as  though  I had  not  the  slightest  vestige 
of  a soul.” 

“‘Greatly,  then,  do  you  need  solitude,” 
replied  the  Octogenarian.  “We  all 
have  our  little  problems,  which  if  we 
would  do  our  duty  by  ourselves  and  our 


neighbors,  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 
There  is  a solitude  that  may  become 
burdensome  if  indulged  in  through  a 
mistaken  purpose,  and  there  is  a solitude 
which  is  but  another  name  for  selfish- 
ness, and  may  easily  develop  cynicism. 
Of  neither  of  these  was  I thinking  when 
I asked  you  a question  as  you  came  in. 
Sit  down,  my  dear;  yonder  easy  chair 
will  rest  your  wearied  limbs  and 
thoughts — and  probably  save  mv  wife's 
favorite  Dresden  cup  from  destruction.” 
The  Young  Lady  had  been  balancing 
the  tea-cup  rather  dangerously  on  the 
edge  of  the  mantelpiece.  She  moved 
the  easy  chair  forward  a little  and  sat 
down,  close  to  the  Old  Man.  Some- 
times he  falls  into  what  the  Young  Lady 
calls  his  “monological  mood,”  and  be- 
cause she  loves  him  she  humors  him. 

“Out  of  silence  and  solitude  comes 
strength,  my  dear,”  he  resumed.  “There 
are  men  and  women — men  and  women. 
Some  seem  to  need  more  contempla- 
tion ; others  thrive  and  grow  strong  on 
friction.  In  a few  the  mind  predomi- 
nates— and  it  is  well  to  be  thus  consti- 
tuted, for  such  a one  has  resources  and 
pleasures  within  himself,  and  in  every 
natural  object  surrounding  him,  which 
another,  more  ordinary,  does  not  pos- 
sess. To  you,  this  kingdom  of  mind 
may  be  an  empire,  boundless,  majestic; 
to  me  nothing  but  a desert  waste,  with- 
out a single  shrub  or  tree,  or  song  or 
bird,  or  murmur  of  running  water  to 
relieve  the  eye  or  satisfy  the  ear.  But 
I repeat — solitude  in  reasonable  meas- 
ure is  good  for  us  all.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,”  said  the  Young 
Lady.  “However,  I think  that  after  a 
time  I should  tire  of  it.” 

“Spoken  like  a woman,”  answered  the 
Octogenarian.  “I  was  not  thinking  of 
perpetual  solitude,  my  dear,  only  of  par- 
ticular needs,  times,  and  occasions.  If 
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a man  or  woman  should  not  tire  of  per- 
petual solitude,  he  or  she  must  either 
be  a saint  of  that  sweet  temperament 
which  belonged  to  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  or  a sour  and  solemn 
cynic.  You  love  Wordsworth,  do 
you  not?” 

“I  hardly  know  him,”  replied  the 
Young  Lady,  shyly — for  her.  “I  fear 
he  is  thought  a little — slow — in  our  day.” 

“Ah,  yes!  I had  forgotten,”  re- 
sponded the  Octogenarian,  with  a little 
sigh.  “I  had  gone  back  fifty  years.  If 
you  knew  him,  my  dear,  you  could  not 
help  but  love  him,  for  you  have  in  you, 
despite  the  frivolities  of  your  time  and 
circumstances,  elements  that  make  for 
serious  thought  and  noble  living.  You 
are  not  a butterfly  by  nature.” 

“Thank  you  for  that,”  replied  the 
Young  Lady, warmly.  “Sometimes  I feel 
as  though  I were  nothing  but  a moth.” 

“You  should  learn  to  know  Words- 
worth,” the  Octogenarian  went  on. 
“He  would  help  teach  you  the  uses  and 
value  of  solitude,  and  in  a great  degree 
compensate  you  for  the  lack  of  it. 
It  was  in  solitude  that  this  supreme  poet 
of  Nature  wandered  and  composed  his 
immortal  inspirations  from  the  'foun- 
tains, hills  and  groves/  ‘the  brooks  that 
down  their  channels  fret,  and  the  clouds 
that  gather  round  the  setting  sun/  ” 

“But  do  you  not  think,  apart  from  the 
solitude  the  soul  needs  at  certain  sea- 
sons, one  enjoys  nature  best  with  a con- 
genial companion  ?”  inquired  the  Young 
Lady,  a little  uncertainly. 

“At  your  age,  yes,”  rejoined  the  Oc- 
togenarian after  a pause.  “One  or  more 
companions — if  we  can  choose  them — 
certainly  add  to  the  joys  of  our  outings 
and  excursions.  There  is  no  doubt,  ray 
dear,  but  that  solitude  may  be  abused. 
I am  obliged  to  admit  that  the  attitude 
of  Wordsworth  himself,  hiding  in  the 
seclusion  of  Rydal  Mount,  and  scaring 
visitors  away  by  asking  them  to  bring 
their  own  tea  with  them,  shows  him 
either  to  have  been  a man  with  a mind 
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narrower  than  his  inspirations,  or  one 
indifferent  to  public  opinion,  so  that  the 
public  did  not  annoy  him.  Carlyle,  on 
his  lone  moor  of  Craigenputtock,  was 
rather  a surly  fellow;  and  even  Tenny- 
son, eluding  men,  is  credited  with  some 
inhospitable  peculiarities.  Yet  one  can 
hardly  blame  these  great  men  for  eccen- 
tricities developed  through  the  constant 
pursuit  of  the  curious  crowd.  They 
should  not  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards.” 

“No,  not  if  the  saying,  ‘Genius  is  akin 
to  madness’  be  true,”  said  the  Young 
Lady. 

“A  sentiment,  I have  always  thought,” 
said  the  Octogenarian,  “only  to  be  cred- 
ited by  those  who  had  no  resources  in 
themselves,  but  slight  mental  capacity, 
no  aspirations— no  qualities  which  ap- 
peal to  the  intellectual  and  poetical  side 
of  life.  I do  not  like  that  quotation.” 

“Because  you  are  not  commonplace, 
and  never  could  be,”  said  the  Young 
Lady. 

“He  has  always  been  a dreamer,”  said 
the  Old  Lady,  rising  from  the  sofa 
where  she  had  been  quietly  sitting,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband’s 
shoulder.  “His  dreams,  though,  have 
been  his  recreations,  for  he  has  a very 
practical  side,  as  well.7 

“A  fine  combination,”  said  the  Young 
Lady,  rising  also.  “This  half-hour  has 
rested  me.  See,  it  is  quite  dark  outside. 
I must  hurry  away;  they  will  be  ex- 
pecting me — and  to-morrow  I shall  buy 
a copy  of  Wordsworth  and  study  him; — ” 

“Let  me  give  you  one,”  said  the  Oc- 
togenarian. “I  have  several.” 

“I  shall  be  so  glad,”  said  the  Young 
Lady. 

“Very  well,  then.  To-morrow  you 
may  choose,  and  we  will  wander  to- 
gether for  an  hour  by  Windermere  or 
Ullswater.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Young  Lady. 
“I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular you  said  this  evening — that  ‘from 
silence  and  solitude  comes  strength/  ” 
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On  the  Borders  of  an  Unknown  Land 

By  BLANCHE  ELIZABETH  WADE 


~ N the  borders  of  an  unknown 
land,  many  strange  things 
happen. 

In  a quaint  town  among  the 
mountains  stood  a great  cathedral.  All 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  so 
proud  of  the  cathedral  that  it  was  the 
first  thing  they  showed  to  strangers,  who 
sometimes  passed  through  the  town. 

“See  the  beautiful  stones  of  our 
cathedral !”  said  the  inhabitants,  on 
these  occasions.  ‘'Are  not  these  stones 
wonderful?  Were  there  ever  in  any 
other  cathedral  such  beautiful  stones  as 
these?” 

Then  the  strangers  would  shake  their 
heads  wisely.. 

“And  see!”  the  inhabitants  would  ex- 
claim. “How  noble  are  the  windows ! 
See  our  wonderful  doorways,  and,  ah, — 
the  great  dome  to  crown  the  whole ! In 
all  vour  travels  have  you  ever  come 
across  windows,  doorways,  or  dome 
such  as  these?” 

Again  the  strangers  would  shake 
their  heads  wisely. 

Then  with  suppressed  excitement, 
strangers  and  inhabitants  would  go  up 
the  long  flight  of  steps,  pass  through 
the  great  portal,, and  enter  the  cathedral 
itself. 

“Look !”  the  inhabitants  would  whis- 
per, bending  toward  the  strangers.  “The 
huge  pillars  ! Are  not  they  magnificent ! 
In  all  the  world  are  there  pillars  to  com- 
pare with  ours  ? And  the  arches  ! Only 
see  how  gracefully  they  raise  themselves 
far  into  the  mysterious  shadows ! Surely, 
never  has  one  seen  arches  such  as 
these !” 

Then,  yet  again,  the  strangers  would 
shake  their  heads  wisely. 

Last  of  all,  and  only  after  moments  of 
awed  silence,  would  the  inhabitants 


speak  of  the  great  organ  itself,  and  then 
in  whispers  and  with  half-frightened 
looks,  for  was  not  the  organ  the  very 
voice  of  the  cathedral  ? The  gilded  pipes 
of  many  sizes  stood  forth  like  golden 
shafts  in  the  gloom  of  the  arches,  and 
just  a glance  at  that  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral where  the  organ  stood  was  enough 
to  send  strange  thrills  and  quivers  to 
one’s  marrow.  Not  even  when  the  ten- 
der sunlight,  passing  through  the 
stained-glass  * windows,  softened  the 
gilded  pipes  and  gave  them  a rosy  glow, 
did  the  inhabitants  lose  anything  of  the 
awe  they  felt  when  they  looked  in  that 
direction. 

If  one  happened  to  be  a stranger  with 
a love  for  music,  and  also,  if  one  had 
the  time,  was  bold  enough  to  express 
the  wish  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  cathe- 
dral speak,  one  might  ask  to  see  old 
Coso  Silvestro  who  feared  nothing ; 
and  if  old  Coso  so  minded,  he  would  go 
in  quest  of  the  learned  town  musician, 
Francesco  Rudolfi ; and  if,  in  turn, 
Francesco  Rudolfi  so  graciously  conde- 
scended, he  would  come  to  the  cathedral 
for  a small  consideration,  and  would 
open  the  organ  with  an  air  of  bravado 
that  sent  chills  of  terror  to  the  little 
group  of  inhabitants  in  the  distance — 
for  Francesco  Rudolfi  knew  that  the  in- 
strument must  obey  him,  and  delighted 
in  impressing  this  fact  on  all  present. 
The  more  fear  he  saw  displayed,  the 
more  exultant  he  felt,  and  when,  at  the 
first  deep  tones  he  brought  forth  from 
the  gilded  pipes,  he  observed  how  one 
poor,  ignorant  soul  shook  wdth  dread, 
he  would  laugh  under  his  breath. 

Francesco  would  explain,  loftily,  the 
points  of  advantage  this  organ  had  over 
these  advantages  in  curious  ways, — 
any  other  yet  built,  and  would  illustrate 
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ways  which,  after  all,  showed  the  powers 
not  of  the  instrument  so  much  as  of 
Francesco  Rudolfi.  He  was  skillful,  yet 
grotesque ; capable  of  performance,  but 
using  his  skill  merely  to  startle  the 
senses  of  the  susceptible  stranger. 
Even  when  playing  the  organ  for  ser- 
vices Francesco  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  overpower  his  audiences, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
singers  themselves  to  attract  any  notice, 
for  if  their  voices  were  not  drowned 
wholly  in  the  noise  the  organist  made, 
the  attention  of  the  listener  was  drawn 
away  by  some  outlandish  choice  of  the 
softer  stops,  or  by  some  unusual  figures 
Francesco  employed  in  his  accompani- 
ment. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  afraid  of  the  organ,  nor . that 
learned  strangers  shook  their  heads  even 
more  wisely  than  before. 

At  last,  to  this  quaint  town  among  the 
mountains, came  one  stranger  more  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  organ  than  to  see  the 
wonderful  piece  of  architecture  itself, 
though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  praise  the 
cathedral  as  much  as  the  inhabitants 
could  have  wished.  He  had  traveled 
far,  had  seen  many  lands,  and  more  cur- 
ious sights  than  had  most  travelers.  By 
profession  he  was  an  organist  himself, 
which  accounts  for  the  desire  he  had  to 
hear  this  noble  instrument.  Several 
months  before  he  had  broken  his  leg, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  playing  for  a 
time,  as  old  bones  knit  slowly,  and  the 
break  had  been  a complicated  one  which 
made  pedal  work  out  of  the  question. 

At  first,  after  his  accident  he  was  in- 
consolable. The  sudden  loss  of  his 
work  upon  his  beloved  instrument  was 
so  deep  a blow  that  he  felt  as  though  it 
were  better  he  had  died.  Why,  ever 
since  he  was  a bov,  he  had  practised 
daily  to  his  heart’s  content  upon  one 
organ  or  another.  The  knowledge  of 
his  skill  had  spread  throughout  his  own 
country,  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
iiis  whole  life  was  destroyed. 


“Wait,”  said  a noted  surgeon  to  him 
one  day.  “Cheer  up.  Do  not  let  your 
downheartedness  prevent  a possible 
chance  of  quick  recovery.  Your  feel- 
ings would  discourage  the  strongest 
and  most  willing  bones  in  the  world! 

I have  seen  worse  breaks  than  yours, 
and  though  your  age  will  make  the 
recovery  a question  of  time,  yet  at  some 
future  day  you  will  be  able  to  play  the 
organ  again.  More  wonderful  things 
than  that  have  happened.  When  you  can 
be  moved  comfortably,  you  had  better 
take  a trip  somewhere.  A total  change 
of  scene  and  climate  will  help  to  take 
your  mind  off  from  yourself.  It  is  the 
person  who  sits  down  to  mourn  over 
his  condition  who  makes  his  recovery 
a slow,  and  sometimes  even  a doubtful, 
matter.  I have  said  always  that  cheer- 
fulness will  cure  more  diseases  than  will 
any  pill,  powder,  or  potion !” 

The  organist  thought  over  these 
words  seriously,  and  the  outcome  of  it 
was  that  he  decided  to  make  a pilgrimage 
to  all  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals 
where  there  were  organs  and  organists 
worth  hearing.  During  the  long,  tedi- 
ous weeks  that  followed  his  accident, 
he  made  his  plans,  and  grew  so  inter- 
ested in  his  coming  journey  that  he  had 
no  time  to  despair. 

When  the  surgeon  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  do  so,  the  organist  set  out  on 
his  trip  with  a favorite  nephew'  who 
would  see  to  his  comfort  on  the  journey. 

The  two  visited  many  of  the  churches 
and  cathedrals  in  the  list  before  they 
came  to  the  great  cathedral  on  the 
borders  of  an  unknown  land.  The  pro- 
gress had  been  slow  and  by  easy  stages. 
The  organist  was  wheeled  through  the 
streets  in  an  invalid’s  chair,  for  although  # 
he  could  stand  on  his  injured  limb  and 
could  use  it  ever  so  slighty,  yet  no 
chances  were  to  be  taken,  and  his 
nephew'  was  a patient  traveling  com- 


panion. 

For  days  before  the  coming  to  the 
quaint  town  among  the  mountains  the 
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organist  had  anticipated  the  visit  to  this 
cathedral  with  much  eagerness.  He  had 
heard  about  the  organ  at  the  time  of 
its  building,  and  although  he  had  not 
expected  to  hear  it  himself,  he  had  read 
all  the  notices  giving  descriptions  of  the 
organ,  and  he  knew  its  resources  pretty 
throughly. 

There  was  a bright  light  in  his  eyes 
as  he  was  wheeled  through  the  great 
portals  of  the  cathedral,  and  an  inde- 
scribable longing  filled  his  heart  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  beautiful  instrument 
gleaming  through  the  pillars.  His 
whole  being  went  out  to  it,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“At  last,  my  uncle,”  whispered  the 
nephew,  “one  of  your  dearest  wishes 
is  gratified.  You  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  noted  organ  the  world  has 
heard.  Now  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  it  possible  for  a hearing 
of  the  tone  wonders  of  those  great 
pipes.” 

He  then  addressed  one  of  tl/e  by- 
standers, who  stood  with  mouth  agape, 
staring  half-fearfully  at  the  organ. 

“Altro!  What!”  said  this  inhabitant, 
when  the  nephew's  words  finally  pene- 
trated his  stupefied  senses.  “Is  it  per- 
mitted to  the  crippled  stranger  who  has 
come  from  far-off  lands  that  he  hear 
the  voice  of  the  cathedral  speak?  But, 
yes,  it  is  possible  if  old  Coso  Silvestro, 
who  fears  nothing,  will  go  in  search  of 
the  learned  town  musician,  Francesco 
Rudolfi — and  yonder,  stands  old  Coso 
himself !” 

He  indicated  an  aged,  bent  little  man 
who  stood  near  the  group,  and  who 
watched  every  one  with  his  bright,  bead- 
like eyes. 

The  nephew  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  of  going  in  quest  of 
thelearned  Francesco  Rudolfi,  and  ex- 
plained why  it  was  that  he  so  earnestly 
desired  the  privilege  of  having  the 
organ  played  for  his  uncle.  As  he  ac- 
companied his  explanation  with  a faint 
jingling  of  coins,  old  Coso  nodded  very 


fast,  and  bowed  low  before  the  nephew, 
and  then,  likewise,  twice  before  the 
uncle,  adding  the  second  and  much  more 
elaborate  salute  to  the  latter,  for  such 
homage  was  due  to  a man  who  once 
had  possessed  the  power  to  make  even 
this  monstei;  instrument  obey  his  will. 
Then  he  turned  and  silently  slipped  out 
between  the  pillars  and  was  lost  in  the 
gloom. 

The  interval  that  passed  before 
Coso's  return  seemed  like  a stretch  of 
years  to  the  cripple  and  to  the  waiting 
nephew.  The  inhabitants  stole  nervous 
glances  behind  themselves  from  time 
to  time,  as  though  they  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  the  master  of  the  weird  giant 
that  thundered  through  pipes.  Indeed, 
they  did  dread  Francesco ! 

When  old  Coso  came  back  he  was 
alone,  and  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
ment came  to  the  nephew's  lips,  while 
the  eager  light  in  the  organist’s  eyes 
faded ; but  the  group  of  inhabitants 
gave  a sigh  of  relief. 

“It  is  a great  misfortune,”  began  old 
Coso,  “but  Francesco  Rudolfi  has  gone 
a journey  and  will  not  be  back  for 
many  days.  He  was  sent  for  bv  his  old 
mother,  who  lives  a two  days'  ride  by 
mule  over  the  high  mountains.  She  is 
sick  unto  death.  Altro!  It  is  a disap- 
pointment to  the  crippled  stranger,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped.” 


“Is  there  no  one  else  in  all  this  town 
who  can  play  the  organ  ?”  asked  the 
nephew.  “My  uncle  must  hear  it  at 
any  price !”  and  again  there  was  that 
jingling  of  coin  in  his  pocket, — a jing- 
ling that  helped  to  sharpen  wits  where 
words  failed  to  do  so. 

Old  Coso's  eyes  grew  brighter  still. 
He  thought  hard,  and  then  said  dubi- 
ously : 

“There  is  one  who  can  make  the  or- 
gan speak,  but  Francesco  Rudolfi  likes 
him  not,  for  Francesco  sees  that  with 
only  half  the  labor  poor  Michele  Balfi 
can  make  the  loud  thunder  that  sets  one 
trembling,  and  Michel^can  play  far 
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more  sweetly,  which  angers  Francesco 
so  much  that — ” 

“But  tell  me,”  interrupted  the  nephew 
impatiently,  “where  is  this  Michele 
Balfi  to  be  found?  Can  you  not  see 
how  my  uncle  wishes  above  all  else  to 
hear  the  organ  ?” 

“Ah,  yes,  that  is  true,”  said  old  Coso 
with  a shrug,  “but  who  can  say  where 
is  Michele  Balfi  ? Mayhap  he  watches 
the  sheep  among  the  hills ; or,  he  lies 
idly  on  some  rock  gazing  into  the  blue 
skies;  or  yet,  again,  he  sits  by  the 
mountain  stream  and  looks  into  its  sing- 
ing waters,  and  sings,  too,  as  merry  as 
the  little  brook  itself ; or,  mayhap,  he 
rests  under  the  cool  shadow  of  the  forest 
trees,  and  whistles  to  the  birds.  Where 
is  this  Michele  Balfi?  Ah,  who  can 
tell?” 

“Do  you  think,”  persisted  the  nephew, 
“that  you  can  find  him  and  bring  him 
here  on  the  morrow.  Surely  the  after- 
noon ought  to  be  long  enough  for  your 
search.” 

“But,  yes,”  said  old  Coso.  with  a 
thought  of  that  coin  music.  “If  one  is 
patient,  one  finds  anything  one  desires. 
On  the  morrow,  Michele  Balfi  shall 
make  the  organ  speak  to  the  crippled 
stranger,  thy  uncle.  We  shall  see !” 

So  the  organist  had  to  make  the  best 
of  the  delay.  His  nephew  wheeled  him 
about  the  cathedral,  while  the  group  of 
inhabitants,  finding  that  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  to  happen,  dispersed.  At 
their  leisure  the  travelers  went  about  the 
building.  They  admired  the  pillars,  the 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  and  the 
wonderful  wood  and  stone  carvings,  the 
sculptures,  and  the  mosaics.  Then  the 
nephew  wheeled  his  uncle  close  to  the 
great  instrument  and,  finding  that  the 
cover  of  the  console  was  unlocked, 
opened  it,  and  together  they  examined 
the  keyboards,  the  organist  naming 
aloud  the  stops  and  telling  the  effects 
they  should  produce.  It  was.  in  truth, 
^marvelously  well-built  organ. 


To  both  organist  and  nephew  the  day 
dragged  wearily,  and  even  the  joys  to  be 
found  in  breathing  in  the  delicious  odors 
of  the  sweet  twilight  and  evening,  and  of 
seeing  the  beauties  of  the  starlit  sky, 
failed  to  soothe  the  older  man’s  rest- 
lessness. 

When  morning  came  they  found  little 
pleasure  in  the  breakfast  laid  out  tempt- 
ingly on  a small  table  on  the  balcony  of 
their  sitting-room,  and  they  hardly  took 
notice  of  the  soft,  entrancing  breeze 
that  puts  a song  into  the  heart  when  one 
is  willing  to  receive  it.  Before  they  had 
finished,  however,  the  world  took  on  for 
them  a more  agreeable  aspect,  for  there 
came  a knock  at  the  door,  and  a servant 
announced  that  old  Coso  Silvestro 
wished  to  speak  with  them. 

“It  is  of  Michele  Balfi  I have  to  tell 
you,”  said  Coso.  “I  have  found  him. 
It  is  as  I told  you.  He  was  stretched 
out  among  the  cyclamen  blossoms  that 
cling  to  the  high  hills,  and  he  sang  a 
merry  song  to  nothing  but  the  sunshine 
and  the  bees,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
hear  it  but  they.” 

“And  will  he  come?”  asked  the  organ- 
ist eagerly. 

“That  he  will,  and  gladly !”  said  Coso. 
“For  Michele  Balfi  lives  but  to  give 
pleasure.  It  is  for  this  I have  come, — 
to  tell  you  that  ^s  soon,  as  you  have  the 
wish  to  go,  all  is  ready,  and  Michele  is 
even  now  at  the  great  organ  itself.” 

The  two  lost  no  minutes  in  setting 
out,  and  once  more  found  themselves 
passing  through  the  wonderful  portals. 
The  trained  ear  of  the  organist  caught 
the  tones  of  the  organ  afar  off,  and  an 
almost  painful  thrill  of  pleasure  went 
through  him. 

As  quietly  as  possible  they  entered  the 
cathedral  and  halted  when  the  organist 
so  requested.  The  morning  sun  shone 
through  a stained-glass  window  of  many 
shades  of  rose  and  covered  the  gilded 
organ  pipes  and  the  player  with  a heav- 
enly glow.  He  was  playing  softly,  and 
exquisite  melodies  answered  his  caresses. 
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His  thick,  brown  curls,  clear  complex- 
ion, and  large,  liquid,  dark  eyes  made 
him  look  almost  girlish.  He  was  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  and  in  the  ruddy 
light  he  looked  a very  St.  Cecilia.  Be- 
fore him  were  no  notes,  and  he  smiled 
as  he  played,  listening  to  his  own  soul 
singing  through  the  organ  pipes ; nor 
did  he  stop  when  a slight  noise  caused 
him  to  glance  around  and  to  perceive  the 
strangers,  for  the  look  on  the  cripple’s 
face  told  him  that  no  interruption  was 
necessary  at  present.  So  for  some  min- 
utes longer  he  kept  on,  and  the  tender 
strains  comforted  the  longing  in  the 
older  man's  heart. 

When  the  music  came  to  an  end,  at 
last,  Michele  arose,  and  coming  to  the 
organist,  held  out  both  hands  and  said 
simply : 

“You  feel  better  now,  yes?  The  mu-^ 
sic  is  good  for  all  ills.  It  will  help  you. 
Michele  knows.  What  shall  he  play  to 
you?  Bach?  Mozart?  Some  of  our 
own  composers,  or  what?”  and  he 
brought  to  the  organist  a pile  of  music 
from  which  to  choose.  The  cripple  de- 
manded much,  but  Michele  Balfi  counted 
these  demands  a pleasure,  and  he  played 
while  the  time  passed,  and  the  noonday 
drew  near. 

“And  now,”  said  the  old  organist,  as 
Michele  finished  one  of  the  older  man’s 
favorites,  “tell  me  how  you  learned  to 
play  the  organ.” 

“Francesco  Rudolfi  himself  taught 
me,”  answered  Michele,  smiling, 
“though  now,  he  likes  not  to  hear  me 
play.  There  is  a dear  small  organ  in  a 
church  in  a neighboring  town  among 
the  hills,  and  there  I am  welcome  to  go 
as  much  as  I like,  for  sometimes  I am 
able  to  do  the  people  service.  It  is  there 
I spend  much  of  my  time  when  the 
weather  is  bad  and  I cannot  wander 
about  the  mountains,  or  work  in  my 
little  garden.  I am  sorry  Francesco 
Rudolfi  himself  is  not  here  to  play  for 
you.” 


“You  need  not  regret  that,”  answered 
the  organist.  ‘I  have  no  desire  to  hear 
this  Rudolfi  play.  You  satisfy  me,  as, 
from  all  accounts,  he  cannot.” 

Michele  suddenly  had  an  inspiration. 
“If,”  he  cried  impetuously,  “the 
stranger  would  but  come  to  my  poor 
home  among  the  hills  for  some  weeks, 
the  sunshine,  the  air,  the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  fresh,  sweet  vegetables,  and 
the  pure,  clear  water  would  make  him  as 
good  as  new.  Moreover,  I know  the 
uses  of  many  herbs  and,  perchance,  the 
leg  might  be  made  almost  whole  again.” 
His  tones  were  so  pleading,  his  air  so 
confident,  and  his  whole  being  so  sunny 
and  healthy,  that  the  older  man  felt  an 
attraction  he  could  not  resist. 

“I  have  a mind  to  accept  your  offer, ” 
he  said,  to  his  nephew’s  surprise. 
“Could  not  we  move  our  things  this  very 
day,  Theodore?” 

“Why,  certainly,  uncle,”  replied  his 
nephew.  “If  you  so  desire,  but  are  you 
sure — ” 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind,”  said  the 
organist  abruptly.  “I  have  an  idea  it 
may  be  the  chance  of  my  life.” 

Michele  Balfi  was  overjoyed.  He 
pressed  the  hands  of  both  organist' and 
nephew,  and  then  seated  himself  once 
more  at  the  organ.  Again,  there  were 
no  notes  before  him,  and  the  organ  sang 
sweetly  of  the  hills,  the  sunshine,  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  ancient  stars, 
while  the  rosy  light  seemed  radiating 
from  organ  pipes  and  player. 

That  afternoon  the  travelers  were  car- 
ried to  the  tiny  home  among  the  hills, 
and  were  escorted  by  Michele  Balfi  him- 
self. All  necessary  comforts  had  been 
provided  for  the  two  and  their  quarters 
made  as  homelike  as  possible.  When 
they  were  at  last  alone  with  Michele,  the 
twilight  had  come.  He  went  into  his 
garden  and  returned  with  some  little, 
sweet,  green  peppers  as  a relish  for  their 
supper  of  coarse  bread,  goat’s  milk, 
some  wine,  and  a bit  of  sweet  cake.  As 
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darkness  deepened,  shutting  out  sights, 
but  bringing  out  sounds  and  odors 
more  clearly,  the  grille,  the  patient 
crickets  sank  louder,  and  the  night 
breeze  wafted  delicious  scents  of  moun- 
tain flowers  to  the  three.  A restfulness 
stole  over  the  senses  of  the  cripple,  and 
he  slept  a sound,  dreamless  sleep  that 
night,  nor  wakened  till  the  sun  shone  in 
at  his  window.  There  stood  Michele 
with  a steaming  cup  of  black  coffee,  his 
face  beaming  a bright  good-morning. 

The  simple  breakfast  was  spread  out- 
side on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  and 
consisted  of  melons,  broiled  fish,  and  a 
kind  of  oatcake.  Michele  sang  like  a 
lark  as  he  prepared  the  meal,  and  both 
the  crippled  man  and  his  nephew  felt 
their  spirits  mount  even  higher.  Who 
can  tell  the  joys  of  that  first  morning 
on  the  hills?  The  air  was  a tonic,  the 
sun  a medicine  and  the  scene  a refresh- 
ment to  body  and  soul. 

Surely  Michele  Balfi  must  have  been 
an  enchanter,  for  each  day  the  older 
man  grew  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
Michele  made  strange  concoctions  from 
the  herbs  growing  about  the  hills,  and 
with  his  strong,  firm  hands,  he  would 
rub  these  into  the  leg  with  a tender  but 
telling  skill. 

Once  they  all  three  made  a trip  to  the 
hill  town  where  Michele  was  wont  to  go, 
and  there  he  played  again  that  magic 
song  of  the  hills,  the  sunshine,  the  flow- 
ers, the  birds,  and  the  ancient  stars. 
This  time  the  song  appealed  more  than 
ever  to  the  organist’s  senses. 

One  day  they  learned  that  Francesco 
Rudolfi’s  mother  had  died,  and  that  he 
had  been  laid  low  with  a fever  from 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  recover.  As 
his  place  at  the  cathedral  must  be  filled, 
Michele  Balfi  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
pointment as  organist  during  Fran- 
cesco's absence,  and  as,  before  many 
days  more  had  passed,  Francesco  died, 
great  jo>  was  that  of  the  three  to  find 
that  Mi  position  was  an  assured 

one. 


Often,  now,  did  the  friends  visit  the 
cathedral,  and  the  more  experienced  or- 
ganist gave  Michele  much  useful  advice 
and  many  valuable  hints  which  Michele 
received  gratefully.  Never  would  the 
cripple  leave  the  cathedral,  however, 
until  the  youth  had  played  for  him  the 
song  of  the  hills,  the  sunshine,  the  flow- 
ers, the  birds,  and  the  ancient  stars: 

Many  weeks  passed,  and  wonders  had 
been  wrought.  The  organist  declared 
he  was  enchanted,  for  he  had  recovered 
the'use  of  his  leg.  To  be  sure,  he  walked 
a little  stiffly,  but  that  he  could  walk  at 
all  was  a marvel.  Best  of  everything — 
he  had  tried  to  play  the  great  organ  and 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  extrav- 
agant hopes.  He  might  never  gain  his 
former  pedal  dexterity,  but  to  play  well 
was  possible  now,  and  who  so  delighted 
as  Michele  Balfi?  The  inhabitants  list- 
ened by  the  hour,  while  the  voice  of  the 
cathedral  spoke  as  Francesco  Rudolfi, 
and  as  even  their  beloved  Michele  Balfi, 
never  had  made  it  speak. 

“It  is  a miracle,  this  recovery!”  said 
the  inhabitants,  and  crossed  themselves. 

“It  is  Michele  Balfi’s  doings,”  said 
the  organist  and  the  nephew. 

“Altro!  Not  Michele,”  said  the  mod- 
est vouth,  “but  the  sunshine  of  the  dear 
hills!” 

So,  as  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown 
land  many  strange  things  happen,  the 
organist  returned  healed  to  his  coun- 
try, and  once  more  went  back  to  his  old 
life#  People  said  there  was  an  added 
charm  to  his  playing — an  indefinable 
something  of  a foreign  flavor.  In  fact, 
it  was  an  echo  of  Michele’s  own  song 
first  heard  in  the  cathedral  among  the 
hills. 

As  for  Michele  himself,  although  he 
still  makes  that  glorious  voice  of  the 
cathedral  speak  so  that  people  come 
from  far  and  near  to  listen,  he  never 
forgets  his  sweet  melody  of  the  hills,  the 
sunshine,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the 
ancient  stars. 
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When  Love  Steps  In 

By  ANNE  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


EN  a woman  will  she  will — 
and  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 

“You  will  never  be  able  to 
sell  any  of  your  stories,  Anne, 
so  you  may  just  as  well  save  your  time 
and  energy.” 

And  the  clever-looking  young  man  in 
the  hammock  glanced  with  a smile,  in 
which  sarcasm  and  laughter  were 
blended,  at  the  young  girl  seated  at  the 
table  opposite  him. 

A beautiful  girl  was  Anne  North, 
with  violet  eyes  and  pale  gold  hair.  She 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  her 
young  head  was  filled  with  ideals.  In 
the  past  year  she  had  written  enough 
stories  to  make  her  famous — had  she 
sold  them. 

Although  she  had  sent  them  to  the 
best  magazines  (for  no  others  should 
have  anything  she  had  written),  they 
had,  strange  to  say,  come  back  so 
quickly  and  looked  so  neat  that  some- 
times she  feared  the  delicate  pink  bows 
with  which  she  had  tied  them  had  never 
been  loosened.  But  as  a note  always  ac- 
companied them  expressing  such  kindly 
regret  she  could  only  believe  what  was 
good  and  kind  of  the  critics.  And  now 
she  had  met  a real  editor  herself!  Yes, 
the  young  sun-browned  man  in  the  ham- 
mock, who  was  spending  a few  weeks 
with  her  father,  was  an  editor,  and  of 
one  of  the  foremost  magazines,  too — 
“The  Sheaf.” 

With  great  fear  and  trembling  Anne 
had  brought  out  her  notes  to  the  garden 
to-day,  and,  encouraged  by  something 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
had  read  some  of  her  choicest  passages 
to  him — and  this  was  the  result  ! 

Upon  hearing  the  sweeping  decision 
from  the  lips  of  this  real,  live  critic,  the 


tears  came  into  the  girl’s  eyes  and  com- 
pletely blotted  out  his  face  as  she 
listened. 

“Your  imagination  is  all  right,”  he 
said,  “but  your  work  is  not  calculated  to 
catch  an  editor’s  eye,  tied  with  ribbon 
and  without  punctuation.  And,  then, 
no  doubt  there  are  lovely  girls  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  not  the  angels  that 
you  depict ; and  your  men  are  impos- 
sible.” 

Anne  made  no  reply,  and  excusing 
herself  went  awav,  not  to  appear  again 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Left  alone,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wilson  turned  to  the  table,  and 
taking  up  one  of  the  scattered  sheets, 
read : “St.  Elizabeth’s  Roses,”  “In  Ur- 
sula's Garden,”  “A  Crown  of  Thorns,” 
“Muriel  and  Her  Cat,”  and  other  stories 
by  Isabel  St.  Eustace. 

Laughingly  throwing  the  paper  down, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  “Why  will  little 
girls  like  that  try  to  be  clever?  It  is 
never  expected  of  them.  When  a man 
comes  home  with  his  brain  all  tired  out 
he  just  wants  his  wife  to  be  smart 
enough  to  love  and  admire  him,  and  let 
his  brain  rest.  By  Jove,  but  she  is  sweet 
and  pretty,  and  would  make  a dear  little 
wife.” 

He  settled  himself  more  comfortably 
in  the  hammock,  and  continued  to  build 
his  pretty  castle  in  the  air ; the  air  was 
warm,  and  weighted  with  the  humming 
of  the  bees,  and  soon  he  fell  asleep. 
******** 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  Anne 
fought  her  battle.  ‘She  had  looked  out 
in  time  to  see  that  it  was  her  manuscript 
that  had  amused  him  so — and  all  her 
stories  were  sad  ones,  too!  Her  fondest 
hopes  were  shattered  and  she  cried  long 
and  bitterly. 
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In  the  innocence  of  her  girlish  heart, 
she  had  thought  Mr.  Wilson  handsome 
and  altogether  the  most  desirable  of 
men,  but  now — she  would  just  like  to 
show  him  she  could  sell  at  least  one- 
story,  and  then — then  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  wait  for  fame,  for  she  was  de- 
termined to  be  an  authoress. 

Early  next  morning  Anne  started  out 
with  paper  and  pencil  to  the  wood.  A 
grand  old  cottonwood  tree  stood  about 
a mile  from  her  home,  and  high  up  in 
its  branches  her  father  had  built  a plat- 
form, with  a willow  table  and  chairs 
nailed  firmly  to  it.  It  was  a favorite 
place  with  Anne  and  all  her  stories  had 
been  written  here. 

After  writing  for  several  hours  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  dreamed 
the  rest  of  the  morning  away.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  not  the  handsome  face  of 
the  new  acquaintance  that  appeared  be- 
fore her  vision,  but  rather  the  dear,  good 
face  of  her  childhood  friend,  Joseph 
Tracy,  whose  third  proposal  was  even 
now  awaiting  an  answer.  She  felt  her 
heart  warm  to  this  excellent  young  man, 
and  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  it 
would  be  no  hard  task  to  love  him. 

A little  squirrel  ran  up  the  tree,,  and 
jumping  upon  the  table,  scattered  the 
papers  right  and  left,  and  then  frisked 
away  in  a panic.  Awakened  from  her 
revery,  Anne  gathered  up  her  work  and 
returned  to  the  house,  there  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  returned  to  town  unex- 
pectedly, and  had  searched  all  over  the 
grounds  for  her,  to  say  good-bye.  She 
wondered  that  the  news  did  not  make 
her  a bit  sad,  as  it  assuredly  would  have 
done  a few  days  earlier. 
******** 

The  sub-editor  of  “The  Sheaf’’  sat  in 
his  office  reading  a manuscript.  The 
chuckles  of  this  taciturn  man  finally  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  his  chief,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  deep  in  work. 


“What  the  deuce  is  the  matter,  old 
man?”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  heard  you 
laugh  like  that  for  ages ; what’s  the  row 
anyway  ?” 

“Why  this  is  the  catchiest  short  story 
we've  had  in  a long  time,*’  answered  the 
other.  “Comical?  I should  say  so! 
You  don’t  happen  to  know  a young  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Patrick  McManus, 
do  you?” 

“No,  I’m  sorry  to  say  I don’t,” 
answered  the  young  editor,  with  a 
yawn;  “so  it’s  good  is  it?  What’s  the 
name  ?” 

“ ‘Mike  Hooligan’s  Ghost a sort 
of  Irish  tale  with  an  unexpected 
ending.” 

“Well,  send  him  a check,  and  ask  him 
to  submit  another.  But  I must  be  off. 
So  au  revoir,”  and  the  office  door 
slammed  behind  him. 
******** 

Mr.  Wilson  sat  alone  in  his  office, 
opening  his  private  mail.  He  was  think- 
ing seriously  of  running  down  to  the 
country,  and  laying  his  name  and  fame 
at  the  feet  of  Anne  North.  Opening  a 
large  white  envelope  in  the  pile  of  mail 
before  him,  he  drew  out  a card,  which 
read  as  follows : 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall  North 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Shel- 
don Tracy,  Wednesday,  twelve  o’clock, 
noon.  St.  Francis  Church.” 

Enclosed  was  a note  from  Anne ; 

“My  dear  Mr.  Wilson  : — Many  thanks 
for  your  generous  check,  but  . I am 
obliged  to  inform  you  that  I cannot  con- 
tribute anything  else  to  your  esteemed 
magazine,  as  I have  signed  an  indefinite 
contract  with  Mr.  Tracy  and  we  sail 
for  England  on  Friday. 

“Again  thanking  you,  I am,  , 

“Very  sincerely, 

“Patrick  McManus.” 
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Anglican  Monks  and  Nuns 


By  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


WRITER  in  the  Dolphin  some 
years  ago,  in  reviewing  a book 
of  memories  by  an  Anglican 
Sister,  said:  “It  needed  tTie 

sterling  qualities  of  men  like  Lowder,  at 
London  Docks,  Mackonochie  and  Stan- 
ton, in  the"  purlieus  of  Holborn,  and  of 
devoted  women  like  Miss  Sellon,  in  the 
slums  of  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Monsell,  the 
foundress  of  the  Clewer  Sisterhood  with 
its  network  of  good  works,  the  late 
Mother  Superior  of  St.  Margaret's, 
East  Grinstead,  to  bring  home  to  the 
innate  Protestantism  of  the  English 
mind  the  practical  worth  of  many  Cath- 
olic truths  taught  academically  by  Ox- 
/ ford  divines.  Men  came  to  see  that  sac- 
ramental teaching  and  the  practice  of 
the  religious  state  went  hand-in-hand 
with  brotherly  love  for  the  outcast,  the 
sinful,  the  suffering  and  the  destitute, 
and  reverenced  the  life  even  where  they 
rejected  the  creed  that  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  life." 

3 


And  so  if  we  speak  of  the  great  Cath- 
olic Movement  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion which  is  the  wonder  of  our  day, 
we  must  say  that  without  the  religious 
Orders  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  made  so  much  progress  in  so  short 
a time.  The  same  writer  calls  our  at- 
tention to  other  facts  often  lost  sight  of 
when  Catholics  criticize  Anglican  reli- 
gious. He  shows  us  that  multitudes 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Ritual- 
istic clergy,  though  they  set  their  faces 
strenuously  against  conversion  to  Rome, 
unwittingly  are  lead  to  the  true  Church. 
Point  after  point  of  Catholic  teaching 
and  practice  is  thus  accepted  by  them 
without  a struggle  ; when  no  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  a Catholic  priest  could 
ever  affect  them.  They  learn  venera- 
tion of  the  saints,  the  merit  of  fast- 
ing and  of  mortification,  the  virtue  of 
virginity,  the  vital  relation  of  the  sac- 
ramental system  to  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Real 
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Presence,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and 
pardon  through  the  Precious  Blood  in 
the  tribunal  of  penance,  though  in  real- 
ity their  sacramental  worship  and  prac- 
tice is  a profanation  and  a scandal. 

There  had  always  been,  from  the  days 
of  Bishop  Cheney  of  Gloucester — Eliz- 
abeth's only  decent  bishop,  called  by 
Richard  Simpson,  the  father  of  the 
Tractarian  party  of  our  day — down  to 


moving  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  In  spite 
of  screaming  fanatics,  of  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  bishops  since  the 
Reformation,  in  spite  of  Latitudinarian- 
ism,  and  all  the  other  big  “isms,”  we 
find  at  different  epochs  of  her  history  a 
little  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  be- 
lieving and  working  along  Catholic 
lines.  The  ideas  of  Bishop  Cheney  and 
others  like  him  found  expression  in  one 
way  bv  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  Little  Gidding  by  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  in  the  Caroline  days,  the 
story  of  which  has  been  written  for  all 
time  in  that  illuminative  study,  “John 
Inglesant.” 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
monasticism  in  the  Anglican  Church  till 
the  Rev.  Ignatius  Lvne,  in  many  vways  a 
remarkable  man,  started  his  so-called 
Benedictine  ( )rder,  now  housed  at  Llan- 
thony.  in  the  Welsh  hills.  How  this  de- 
voted man  has  been  persecuted  both  by 
his  own  Church  and  those  outside  of  it 
belongs  to  history.  No  Anglican  bishop 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  him  or 
would  recognize  his  community.  Noth- 
in, t daunted,  Father  Ignatius  kept  on  his 
way,  and  when  he  was  attacked  in  his 
own  Church  papers,  which  denied  him 
the  privilege  of  answering,  he  leveled 
them  through  the  Tablet,  and  when 
stones  were  thrown  at  him,  he  prayed 
for  his  persecutors. 

He  bought  an  old  monastery  in 
Wales,  fitted  it  up  in  a substantial  way, 
and  soon  his  Order  was  ready  for  work. 
Recruits  flocked  to  him;  missions 
were  given  which  aroused  the  coun- 
try and  soon  invitations  without  num- 
ber were  tendered  him  to  preach  in 
various  churches  n London  and  Ox- 
ford. When  permission  to  preach  in  a 
church  was  denied  him,  Father  Ignatius 
hired  a public  hall.  A convent  of  nuns, 
St.  Scholastica  s.  was  opened  near  the 
monastery,  and  although  the  Reverend 
Mother  and  all  her  nuns  “went  over  to 
Rome,”  or  rather  “went  over”  while  in 
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Rome,  another  was  quickly  found 
to  take  her  place  and  nuns  to  assist  her. 
What  a satisfaction  it  must  be  to  Father 
Ignatius  to  see  one  of  his  monasteries 
in  full  swing  on  the  Isle  of  Caldey, 
started  with  the  permission  and  blessing 
of  a member  of  the  very  bench  of  bish- 
ops which  had  refused  to  notice  or  or- 
dain him ! The  most  erratic  of  all 
Father  Ignatius’  actions  was  his  con- 
senting to  receive  ordination  from  Vil- 
atte,  who  also  made  him  abbot  in  his 
own  monastery.  If  any  one  desires  to 
read  a book  which  will  at  one  and  the 
same  time  edify  and  amuse,  let  him  se- 
cure the  “Life  of  Father  Ignatius,”  writ- 
ten by  a Catholic  Frenchwoman,  and 
he  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

Visitors  to  Oxford  never  fail  to  visit 
Cowley,  the  mother  house  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  the 
year  1865  the  Reverend  Richard  Meux 
Benson  founded  the  Society,  which  now 
is  spread  over  the  entire  English-speak- 
ing world,  and  can  point  with  pride  to 
a body  of  zealous  missionaries  whose 
lives  are  really  inspiring.  Of  the  foun- 
ders of  this  Society,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Grafton,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Fond- 
du-Lac,  is  still  alive.  The  American 
headquarters  of  the  Cowley  Fathers 
is  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  from  which  place  they 
give  missions  and  retreats  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  They  are  do- 
ing a splendid  work  in  the  South,  prin- 
cipally among  the  colored  people.  The 
Cowley  Fathers  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  no  less  a personage  than  the  holy 
Archbishop  Porter,  S.  J.,  of  Bombay, 
who  died  a martyr  to  his  unquenchable 
zeal  for  souls. 

THE  BENEDICTINES  OF  CALDEY 

This  community  of  Anglican  Benedic- 
tines is  new  departure,  in  that  the 
members  keep  the  strict  Benedictine 
Rule  of  retirement  and  contemplation, 
primarily.  The  idea  originated  with  the 


present  abbot,  Aelred  Carlyle,  who  when 
a mere  lad  of  twelve  found  in  his  father’s 
library  a work  entitled,  “Monks  and 
Monasteries,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  Fox.  The 
Conviction  grew  and  deepened  in  him 
that  he  was  called  to  lead  the  Benedic- 
tine life,  and  this  idea  remained  with 
him  through  the  years  during  which  he 
was  growing  up  to  manhood. 

In  1892  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  a»a  student  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  he  tried  to  follow,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  Benedictine  Rule. 


REV.  JOHN  MASON  NEALE,  FOCNDEK  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  MARGARET 


In  this  way  he  sought  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  In  the  same  year,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Benedictine  Sisters  at  Twick- 
enham— now  at  Mailing.  While  here  it 
was  borne  in  on  him  with  irresistible 
conviction  that  if  the  Benedictine  Rule 
could  be  introduced  into  the  English 
Church  for  women,  it  could  be  revived 
for  men.  The  chaplain  of  these  nuns 
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was  superior  of  a band  of  young  men 
who  called  themselves  Oblates  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  who  hoped  eventually  to 
form  a community.  Into  this  band  the 
young  Carlyle  was  enrolled,  being 
known  as  Brother  Aelred.  This  asso- 
ciation had  only  a short  life,  being  for 
some  reason  disbanded  by  the  superior 
himself. 

But  in  the  meantime  Brother  Aelred 
had  gathered  ten  young  men  around  him 
at  Ealing.  They  hired  a room  where 
they  met  to  say  their  office.  Later  they 
were  able  to  hire  a whole  house  in  the 
same  village,  where  they  met  whenever 
possible,  not  living  in  community,  but 
meeting  more  as  if  members  of  a society, 
for  encouragement,  mutual  help  and  de- 
votion. This  continued  for  two  years. 

A second  society  of  these  Oblates  was 
founded  at  Chatham,  and  every  year  at 
Whitsuntide  they  all  met  at  the  Abbey 
of  Mailing  for  their  annual  “Chapter.” 
Having  no  other  place  to  go,  they  were 
made  welcome  by  the  good  abbess,  who 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  them.  In 
1895  there  was  another  step  in  their  de- 
velopment. A friend  with  similar  aims 
Was  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  John’s, 
Isle  of  Dogs.  He  suggested  that 
Brother  Aelred  and  the  other  Oblates 
should  join  him  and  his  compan- 
ions, and  form  a settlement  on  such 
lines  as  would  enable  them  to  get 
a more  practical  experience  of  the 
religious  life.  Brother  Aelred  accepted 
this  offer,  and  defined  to  his  associates 
that  the  object  would  be  to  discover  and 
test  individual  vocations  to  the  monas- 
tic life.  He  defined  the  whole  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  demonstrated  to  them 
what  their  manner  of  life  would  be. 
None  of  the  Oblates  felt  able  to  associ- 
ate himself  with  Aelred  in  such  a life  of 
self-renunciation. 

This  was  a crisis  in  Aelred’s  life. 
During  the  next  few  months  he  lived  at 
home,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
medical  studies  and  work  at  St.  John’s. 


He  also  did  work  in  the  East  end  of 
London.  Having  won  his  mother’s  per- 
mission, in  the  Lent  of  1896  he  left 
home  and  joined  his  friends  on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  living  at  the  priory  and  doing 
parish  work. 

At  Easter  the  chaplain  of  the  nuns, 
having  received  license  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  clothed  Aelred 
as  a novice  in  the  abbey  chapel,  on 
which  occasion  he  pledged  himself  for  a 
year,  his  vows  to  be  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  The  next  two  years  he  spent 
at  the  priory. 

In  1897  Brother  Aelred  went  to  his 
vicar  and  said  he  thought  he  had  been 
long  enough  a novice — that  he  wished  to 
retire  to  the  country  and  prepare  for 
the  contemplative  life.  He  also  went  to 
see  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
told  him  to  come  to  him  again  in  two 
years  for  formal  approval  of  his  plans. 

On  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  February 
20,  1898,  Aelred  made  his  solemn  pro- 
fession in  Mailing  Abbey  and  became 
Father  Aelred.  After  his  profession,  no 
immediate  place  being  found  for  him, 
he  spent  his  time  at  Mailing  and  Cow- 
ley, also  at  the  London  house  of  the 
Cowley  Fathers,  whom  Aelred  and  his 
asssociates  helped  in  mission  work. 
By  Michaelmas,  1899,  they  were  es- 
tablished in  a house  near  Milton  Abbas, 
where  two  more  novices  were  received. 
Finally,  in  October,  1900,  the  owner  of 
Caldey  Island,  near  Tenby,  wrote  to 
Father  Aelred  and  offered  the  brothers 
a temporary  asylum  in  the  old  rooms 
and  church  of  the  ancient  priory  on  the 
Island,  for  Caldey  has  been  monastic 
property  for  a thousand  years. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Here  they  were  to  “live  the  Benedic- 
tine life,  keep  their  Rule,  recite  the 
Office,  minister,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  to  the  islanders,  help  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  occupy  their  remaining 
time  by  working  in  the  garden  at  a 
fixed  wage.’'  Their  life  on  the  island 
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was  a hard  one,  and  they  were  looking 
for  another  home  just  when  Lord  Hali- 
fax, who  had  been  quietly  watching 
their  work,  offered  them  the  manor  of 
Painsthorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Kirby 
Underdale.  Here  the  community  grew 
surprisingly,  and  began  to  assume  defi- 
nite shape  under  the  able  hand  of 
Father  Aelred. 

Dr.  Grafton,  Bishop  of  Fond-du-Lac, 
who  happened  to  be  on  a visit  to  Lord 
Halifax,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  installed  Aelred 
as  Abbot  of  Painsthorpe.  The  service 
used  dated  back  to  the  eighth  century. 
Present  with  the  Bishop  on  this  occasion 
as  his  archdeacon  was  Rev.  Sigourney 
Fay,  who  lately  was  received  into  the 
Church.  The  next  year  Aelred  went 
to  the  United  States  and  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Grafton,  acting  for 
the  English  bishop. 

The  community  soon  grew  so  large 
that  additional  room  was  imperative. 
Friends  of  the  Order  thereupon  pur- 
chased the  Abbey-Island  of  Caldey, 
which  had  been  offered  for  sale,  and 
presented  it  to  the  new  society.  They 
took  possession  of  it  on  St.  Luke’s  Day, 
1906.  If  the  plans  which  Abbot  Car- 
lyle has  in  hand  are  carried  out,  Caldey 
will  soon  rival,  at  least  outwardly,  our 
own  Benedictine  foundations  of  Buck- 
fast  and  Fort  Augustus. 

The  brothers  do  the  most  beautiful 
work,  fashioning  altar-vessels,  sanctu- 
ary lamps,  pyxes,  reliquaries,  statues, 
and  making  superb  vestments.  They 
also  publish  a monthly  magazine  which 
for  exquisite  workmanship  is  unequaled 
anywhere. 

An  attempt  at  an  American  foun- 
dation in  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
afterwards  attempted,  but  it  had,  how- 
ever, no  success  and  was  abandoned. 
Father  Parrish,  the  founder,  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing he  is  soon  to  join  the  band  of  recent 
converts  to  Rome. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SACRED  MISSION 


The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission  R>r 
the  training  of  missionaries  for  work  in 
foreign  lands,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Kelham,  Newark-on-Trent,  Eng- 
land, is  another  of  the  large  communi- 
ties of  the  English  Church. 

Like  many  another  great  work,  it  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  humblest  way.  It 
appears  that  in  1887  Rev.  Herbert 
Hamilton  Kelly  found  himself  in  a diffi- 
cult mission  district  in  South  London. 
The  entire  lack  of  men  helpers,  at  once 
able  and  reliable,  filled  him  with  a sense 
of  the  helplessness  of  isolation,  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  training  up  the  most 
intelligent  and  devout  among  his  church 
boys  to  be  themselves  workers.  In  this 
way  he  felt  sure  he  could  prepare  ma- 
terials for  an  advance  in  the  future, 
which  at  the  moment  was  humanly  im- 
possible. 

In  1890  the  Bishop  of  Corea  was 
anxiously  looking  for  a clergyman  to 
accompany  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly 
was  suggested,  and  was  asked  to 
go  out  in  charge  of  several  vol- 
unteers. After  careful  consideration  the 
Bishop  decided  that  this  work  had  bet- 
ter be  done  at  home,  and  on  January  1, 
1891,  the  work  was  opened  under  the 
title  of  the  Corean  Missionary  Brother- 
hood, with  Mr.  Kelly  and  two  young 
Cormshmen. 

Little  by  little  the  work  developed ; 
some  men  were  sent  to  Corea,  others 
filled  their  places.  Notwithstanding  this 
constant  sending  out  of  workers,  in  1897 
the  . community  outgrew  the  London 
house,  and  they  moved  to  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk.  Here  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  were  fully  developed, 
and  work  in  certain  parishes  in  Eng- 
land undertaken.  The  great  difficulty 
was  how  to  house  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  students.  A second  move 
was  made  to  Kelhawi,  where  a large 
estate  was  secured.  On  it  was  an  im- 
mense house  which  had  been  built  by  a 
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peer  who  did  not  have  money  to 
finish  it. 

To  a visitor,  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  lately  said  : 
“If  you  ask  an  English  boy  if  he  wants 
to  become  a monk,  ten  to  one  he  won’t 
know  what  you  mean.  But  should  he 
chance  to  understand  you,  you  can  be 
almost  certain  that  he  will  give  you  an 
emphatic  ‘No!’  But  you  ask  the  same 
lad  if  he  wants  to  help  win  England  for 
Christ,  and  he  will  be  all  enthusiasm  in 
a moment.” 

“The  purpose  of  the  Society,”  says 
the  Superior,  “is  very  simple.  We  de- 
sire to  bring  into  the  service  of  the 
Church  the  largest  number  of  our  best 
men  from  whatever  class  of  life.  By 
‘best’  we  mean  only  what  everybody 
means ; we  want  men  spiritually-minded 
and  devout,  without  self-consciousness, 
entirely  devoted  to  their  work  and  self- 
forgetful,  yet  simple  and  human  ; full  of 
personal  energy,  yet  self-restrained ; 


loving,  gentle  and  considerate  of 
others,  yet  strong,  manly  and  above  all 
self-consideration ; wise  and  thought- 
ful, yet  bright  and  full  of  common  sense. 
The  enormous  majority  of  average  man- 
kind only  dreams  languidly  of  ideals, 
but  amongst  them  there  is  a very  re- 
spectable number  who  are  quite  ready 
to  follow  ideals  with  their  very  best 
power,  if  only  some  one  will  show  them 
how,  and  with  them  we  shall  be  wise  to 
concern  ourselves  very  closely.” 

To-day  the  community  of  Kelham 
numbers  one  hundred  members.  Be- 
sides doing  mission  work  in  England, 
they  have  flourishing  missions  in  Africa 
and  other  places  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  Cath- 
olics to  be  told  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land at  least  one  thousand  women  pray- 
ing and  working  in  Anglican  religious 
communities.  This  is  a wonderful  man- 
ifestation of  the  high  spiritual  ideals  of 
the  women  of  England. 

We  have  no  room  to  speak  of  all  the 
Sisterhoods  working  in  England,  so 
will  content  ourselves  by  simply  men- 
tioning some  of  them  bv  name.  There 
are  the  communities  of  St.  John  Baptist 
at  Clewer,  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  at  Oxford,  and  the  Sister- 
hood of  St.  Margaret. 

The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret, 
which  works  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. is  a branch  of  the  great  Order  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Neale  in  1855,  which 
has  its  mother  house  at  East  Grinstead, 
England,  though  I believe  the  Amer- 
ican sisters  are  not  under  English 
jurisdiction. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  has  been 
so  well  told  by  Fr.  Rich,  in  his  articles 
on  “Anglican  Religious  Orders,”  that  I 
shall  quote  parts  of  it : 

“The  desperate  needs,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  of  the  neglected  poor 
scattered  throughout  the  sparsely  set- 
tled country  around  East  Grinstead, 
where  Dr.  Neale  resided  as  warden  of 
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the  almshouses  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  greatly  distressed  him.  While  he 
pondered  how  to  meet  this  heretofore 
unsolved  problem,  two  devoted  women, 
especially  fitted  for  arduous  and  self- 
sacrificing  work  among  the  poor,  with 
whose  aims  and  capabilities  he  had  been 
long  acquainted,  offered  themselves  as 
ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  such  works 
of  mercy.  A few  weeks  later,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  aged  rector  of  Rotherford, 
who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  rustic  population,  came  forward  with 
a similar  desire  to  be  entirely  conse- 
crated to  this  service  as  soon' as  she  was 
free  to  leave  home.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, apparently  so  insignificant,  of 
the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret/' 

Like  all  other  sisterhoods,  this  of  St. 
Margaret  has  given  its  share  of  converts 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  BENEDICTINE  SISTERS  OF  WEST 
MALLINC. 

This  community  is  one  of  the  three 
enclosed  Orders  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Mother  Abbess  is  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  first  English  sisterhood 
formed  by  Lydia  Sellon  and  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  is  senior  to  all  but  two  or  three  sis- 
ters in  the  Anglican  Church.  Tinder 
Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Frvnne 
she  fought  and  coped  with  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1848.  Some  years  ago  a 
friend  presented  the  sisters  with  an  old 
abbey,  that  of  St.  Marv  of  Mailing, 
which  was  delivered  up  to  Henry  VIII 
by  the  infamous  Cranmer. 

The  sisterhood  is  very  poor,  abso- 
lutely unendowed,  and  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  the  labors  of  the  sisters  and 
the  offerings  of  friends.  Much  of  the 
sisters’  time  is  occupied  with  needlework, 
church  embroidery  of  all  kinds,  and  plain 
work  of  exceptional  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy. They  have  under  their  care  many 
aged,  lame,  and  blind  persons,  whose 
lives  are  made  happy  and  their  priva- 
tions lessened  as  much  as  possible.  They 


also  have  the  care  of  children  from  the 
slums  of  cities,  who  are  taught  and 
trained  in  housework,  and  when  old 
enought  are  placed  in  situations. 

The  sisters  have  had  many  a hard 
struggle  to  fight  against  opposition  and 
misrepresentations.  The  contemplative 
life  is  so  little  understood  by  Protest- 
ants that  these  women  find  it  hard  to 
prove  to  their  critics  that  they  are  lead- 
ing useful  lives  of  stern  self-denial  and 
constant  labor,  and  are  not  idle  drones. 

These  nuns,  like  the  Sisters  of  the 
Atonement  in  the  American  Church, 
are  the  most  Catholic  of  all  the  Anglican 
Orders.  As  far  as  externals  go,  one 
could  not  detect  the  poor,  shabby 
falseness  of  their  religion.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  they  have  the 
Mass  in  Latin ; at  least  they  say 
their  Office  in  Latin.  In  the  old  gar- 
den of  the  abbey  the  sisters  have  re- 
stored the  old  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  which 
stood  for  so  many  years  in  a niche  at 
its  far  end.  To  this  shrine,  on  the  three 
great  summer  festivals — the  Ascension, 
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Corpus  Christi,  and  the  Assumption — 
a procession  is  made  from  the  chapel. 
A temporary  altar  is  placed  before  the 
shrine  and  litanies  are  sung.  On  Corpus 
Christi  the  host,  that  is  really  believed 
to  contain  the  Body  of  Our  Lord, 
is  carried  along  the  flower-strewn 
paths,  and  Benediction  is  given  at 
the  shrine.  The  abbess  in  these 
processions  has  her  crook  of  wood 
borne  before  her.  There  is  a living 
Rosary  of  Our  Lady  of  Mailing,  in 
which  the  sisters  unite  with  themselves 


REV.  PAUL  JAMES  FRANCIS,  S.  A. 


members  outside  in  the  world  in  a daily- 
round  of  meditation  and  intercession. 

The  Community  of  the  Holy  Cross 
for  men  had  its  origin  in  New  York  in 
the  year  1880.  The  first  member  to 
take  the  vows  was  the  present  Superior- 
General,  Father  Huntington.  He  made 
his  profession  in  New  York,  November, 
1884.  During  its  earlier  years  the  Order 
worked  in  the  mission  church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  on  the  East  side  of  New 


York,  but  gave  up  this  work  in  1889. 
There  was  at  this  time  but  one  other 
member  of  the  Order,  Father  Allen. 

After  living  in  hired  houses  for  a time, 
a lady  in  Westminster,  Maryland,  pre- 
sented them  with  a large  house  in  that 
town,  whither  they  moved,  the  little 
community  having  by  this  time  grown 
to  four  members.  During  this  time 
these  men  gave  missions  in  no  fewer 
than  twenty-six  dioceses,  so  it  will  be 
seen  they  were  not  idle.  Father  Hunt- 
ington himself,  as  Catholics  may  know, 
has  been  for  years  the  most  popular 
missioner  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
has  wrought  many  conversions  of  hard- 
ened sinners. 

With  increased  work  the  Order  grew 
to  seven  members,  and  a new  change 
was  made  when  they  acquired  seventy 
acres  at  West  Park  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  and  erected  the  pre- 
sent immense  brick  and  stone  monastery. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  monastic  buildings  in  this 
country. 

From  the  little  book  published  by 
this  community,  we  read : 

“In  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  since 
the  first  effort  towards  a religious  Order 
of  men  in  the  Church  in  this  land  was 
made,  the  Order  has  slowly  taken  shape, 
and  has  come  to  a more  distinct 
consciousness  of  God's  purpose  for  it. 
The  Rule  and  Constitutions  of  the  Order 
have  assumed  permanent  form,  and 
have  been  put  into  print.  The  course 
of  training  has  been  worked  out  into 
practical  fashion.  It  extends  over  two 
years,  during  which  the  novices  remain 
at  the  house  and  undertake  no  active 
ministry.” 

The  habit  of  the  Order  is  white  and 
much  resembles  the  Dominican,  with  a 
black  girdle,  and  black  wooden  cross, 
worn  about  the  neck  and  resting  on  the 
breast.  In  travelling,  a black  habit  of 
the  same  shape  is  worn. 

I remember  an  amusing  thing  which 
occurred  in  the  depot  at  Peekskill,  New 
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York.  Two  of  the  Fathers  had  been  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  and  were  to 
take  the  train  home.  Two  little  news- 
boys eyed  them  attentively,  when  one 
said  : “Jimmie,  dey  must  be  your  kind  ?” 

“Naw,”  replied  Jimmie,  “we  don’t 
wear  our  skirts  in  de  streets  !” 

Besides  the  regular  members  living  in 
community  there  are  associates,  clergy- 
men who  live  a similar  Rule  under  the 
direction  of  the  Order,  but  who  are 
not  united  in  any  separate  organization 
and  are  not  pledged  to  the  celibate  life. 
They  make  a report  upon  the  Rule  every 
year,  instead  of  every  quarter  as  do  the 
Oblates  of  Mount  Calvary.  Other  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  Order  are 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Christian  Life, 
for  people  living  in  the  world,  and  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Love  of  God. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about  the 
Order  is  that  it  has  not  grown  larger. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  desire 
of  members  themselves  to  keep  their 
Order  small,  and  to  take  in  only  those 
who  have  what  they  judge  the  proper 
spirit.  All  the  same,  we  can  think  of  no 
Order  in  the  Episcopal  Church  which  is 
more  deserving,  in  so  far  as  the  word 
may  be  used  of  a false  religion,  of  suc- 
cess as  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  men  connected  with  it  are  pious 
and  devoted,  and  their  influence  for 
good  is  felt  throughout  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Father  Hudson,  of  the  “Ave  Maria,” 
on  several  occasions  has  spoken  of  the 
good  work  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

One  of  the  youngest,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  aggressive,  of  the  American 
Orders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  that 
of  the  Society  of  the  Atonement,  Gar- 
rison-on-Hudson,  the  home  of  Corporate 
Reunion,  from  which  place  the  well- 
known  magazine,  The  Lamp,  is  issued. 

The  Society  of  the  Atonement  was 
founded  in  1893.  Upon  the  sixth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity  the  Rev.  Luke  Wattson, 
a noted  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 


Church,  for  a time  connected  with  the 
Fathers  of  Holy  Cross,  received  the 
name  of  the  society  which  from  a child 
it  had  been  his  hope  to  found  some  day. 
So  after  saying  “Mass’"  that  day  with  in- 
tention to  know  the  will  of  God,  and 
having  in  mind  the  example  of  St. 
Francis,  he  opened  the  Holy  Scriptures 
three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  central  text  was  Romans, 
v,  2 : “We  also  jov  in  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  Atonement.” 
This  name,  so  the  founder  believed,  was 


REV.  HERBERT  HAMILTON  KELLY 


kept  until  these  days  for  those  who  now 
joy  in  being  children  of  the  Atonement. 

Having  received  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  founder  modeled  it  on 
that  of  the  primitive  Rule  of  St. 
Francis  in  all  its  harshness  and 
simplicity.  A second  Order  for  wo- 
men was  also  founded,  the  superior  of 
which  is  Mother  Lurana  Mary  Francis. 

On  July  27,  1900,  Bishop  Coleman, 
of  Delaware,  visitor  of  the  society,  sol- 
emnly invested  Father  Wattson  with  the 
brown  habit  and  white  cord  of  St.  Fran- 
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cis.  On  that  day  Father  Wattson 
changed  his  name  to  that  of  Paul  James 
Francis. 

The  new  society  soon  published  a 
tiny  paper  called  “Rose  Leaves  from 
Our  Lady’s  Garden,”  which  attracted 
the  attention  and  animosity  of  very 
many  persons  who  before  this  had  been 
friends  of  the  society.  There  was  a part 
of  the  message  of  the  Society  of  the 
Atonement  especially  obnoxious  to 
Episcopalians ; for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  Father  Paul  was  the  first  man, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  to 
openly  advocate  the  Catholic  teaching 
on  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  Our  Lady.  Long 
before  the  issue  of  Spencer  Jones’ 
“England  and  the  Holy  See,”  Father 
Paul,  from  his  pulpit  of  the  Cross  at 
Graymoor,  was  delivering  his  message 


to  those  of  the  household  of  his  own 
faith. 


Here  are  his  initial  words  on  the 
subject:  “The  society  believes  that  the 
See  of  Peter  and  the  occupant  of  Peter’s 
Chair  is  the  visible  head  of  God’s 
Church  and  the  universal  shepherd  of 
the  flock  of  the  redeemed.” 

The  first  echo  of  disapproval  came 
when  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  fright- 
ened no  doubt  by  the  “going  to  Rome” 
of  his  son,  disavowed  in  formal  notes  to 
the  various  Church  papers  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teaching  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Atonement,  and,  like  Pilate, 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
There  was,  too,  for  some  time  a threat 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  that  he  would 
bring  Father  Paul  to  trial,  but  influen- 
tial friends  came  to  the  rescue  and  there 
was  no  more  talk  of  a trial. 


Since  then  Father  Paul  has  drawn 
around  him  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  professor  of  literature  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokio,  who  lost  his 
position  of  president  of  St.  Paul’s  Col- 
lege, for  daring  to  acknowledge  in  The 
Lamp  that  he  paid  Peter’s  Pence ! One 
prelate  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  like  the 
High  Priest  of  old,  rent  his  garments 
when  this  utterance  of  Dr.  Lloyd  met 
his  eve,  and  at  once  used  his  influence 
to  get  Dr.  Lloyd  out.  The  unsuccess- 
ful outcome  of  his  efforts  did  not,  how- 
ever, cause  Dr.  Lloyd  any  suffering  or 
inconvenience,  for  it  happened  that  on 
the  very  day  that  he  lost  his  position  as 
president  of  St.  Paul’s — a position  that 
brought  him  no  salary — the  Mikado 
offered  him  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  place 
in  the  University.  Other  men  who 
contribute  to  The  Lamp  and  are 
in  sympathy  with  Father  Paul,  are 
Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  Canon  Wirg- 
man,  of  South  Africa,  and  other  able 
men  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Father 
Paul  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
ideas  believed  in  and  taught  by  many 
who  at  one  time  thought  him  beside 
himself  for  uttering  them. 
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We  had  thought  that  with  the  conver- 
sion of  its  superior  and  most  of  its  mem- 
bers that  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Saviour  had  come  to  an  end,  but  we 
read  lately  in  the  Living  Church  that  a 
new  superior,  Father  Ward,  of  St. 
Clement’s,  Philadelphia,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  McGarvey. 

The  Companions  of  the  Holy  Saviour 
consist  of  clergymen  and  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders.  Some  of  its  members 
live  in  community.  Its  work  is  paroch- 
ial and  educational.  There  are  about 
thirty  associates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  or  rather  were,  as  the  Revs. 
Fay,  Bourne,  Gromoll,  Hawks,  Cowan, 
Bowles,  Haslam,  Hayward,  McClellen 
and  Cowle  have  become  Catholics,  and 
Bishop  Webb,  since  his  appointment  to 
the  bishopric  of  Milwaukee,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  society.  Meet- 
ing one  of  the  Companions,  one  would 
take  him  for  a Jesuit  Father,  as  their 
dress  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  I believe  the  Rule  is  taken  from  St. 
Ignatius.  One  recruit,  Father  Hay- 
ward, is  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  has  lately  published  through  Long- 
mans Green  a work  on  the  ceremonial 
connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  others  have  entered  the  Seminary 
of  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  to  study  for 
the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  in  his  usually 
graceful  style  has  written : “The  Spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth ; and,  by  a kind 
of  human  paradox,  the  announcements 
of  conversions  of  the  most  unexpected 
are  heard  by  us  with  no  astonishment, 
while  others,  the  most  naturally  to  be 
looked  for,  come  as  a slight  surprise.” 

The  first  part  of  the  above  came  to 
many  Catholics  on  hearing  of  the  recep- 
tion into  the  Church  of  the  Mother- 
General  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  the 
largest  of  the  many  religious  Orders  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country, 
with  two  other  sisters.  The  Mother- 
General,  who  comes  from  an  old  New 
England  family,  was  known  in  the  world 


as  Miss  Edith  Pardee,  and  is  a very  re- 
markable woman.  For  twenty  years 
she  has  directed  the  work  of  the  sister- 
hood and  has  superintended  the  work  of 
numerous  schools  and  homes  for  chil- 
dren maintained  by  the  Order  through- 
out the  country. 

Mother  Edith  Pardee  began  her  work 
in  1878  when  she  went  to  Kemper  Hall 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  when  that 
school  was  turned  over  to  the  sisters  by 
the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin.  Here  she 
remained  for  eight  years,  and  then  went 
to  the  mother  house  of  the  Order  at 
Peekskill,  where,  later,  she  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  office  of  the  sisterhood. 

From  the  sisterhood  have  come  many 
devoted  women  who  have  led  holy,  use- 
ful lives  as  Catholic  sisters.  Who  that 
has  read  the  story  of  Sister  Catherine 
Churchill,  in  religion  Madame  Catherine 
Churchill  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  but  has  felt  that  she  was  a hid- 
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den  saint  of  God?  Another  of  Blessed 
Madame  Barat’s  daughters  was  a sister 
of  St.  Mary — Madame  Mary  Atkinson, 
who  as  Sister  Mary  Hilda  taught 
Church  history  in  their  school.  Other 
convert  sisters  were : Sister  Augustine 
Stevens,  later  of  the  Visitation  Sisters, 
Baltimore ; Miss  Edith  Wilson,  the 
writer ; Miss  Margaret  Thompson ; 
Miss  Nellie  Smith,  postulant,  now 
a member  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, Dubuque ; Miss  Riggs,  Sister 
Mary  Teresa,  of  the  Visitation ; Sister 
Stella  Collins,  now  a nun ; Miss  Emily 
Wagner  King,  Sister  Maria  Thorpe ; 
Sister  Mary  Sarah,  a nun;  Sister  Mary 
Esther,  a Dominican,  besides  one  in  the 
Visitation  convent,  Evanston,  a Sister  of 
Mercy  in  Chicago,  and  a Sister  of  the 
Community  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Two  of  their  graduates  are  well-known 
converts,  Miss  Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  the 
writer,  and  Miss  Marie  Guion,  daughter 
of  the  owner  of  the  Guion  line  of 
steamers. 

The  Sisterhood  of  Saint  Mary  was 
established  in  the  year  1865  under  the 
leadership  of  that  devoted  woman,  Har- 
riet Starr  Cannon,  whose  memory  is  so 
justly  held  in  honor  by  Anglicans.  I 
must  disagree,  however,  with  Father 
Rich  that  this  was  the  first  religious 
community  established  in  America  by 
Anglicans.  That  honor  belongs  to  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Muhlen- 
burg  in  1852. 

It  is  truly  a remarkable  story  that  the 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  has  to  tell.  In 
forty-three  years  they  have  built  up  a 
chain  of  schools  and  houses  of  mercy 
that  is  truly  astonishing  to  us.  In- 
cluded in  their  schools  are  St.  Gabriel's, 
Peekskill ; Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha  ; St. 
Katherine’s  School,  Davenport ; St. 
Mary's  School,  New  York  City,  and  St. 
Mary’s  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
There  are  homes  for  children  in  New 
York  and  Memphis,  and  a magnificent 
one  in  Chicago  under  the  efficient  care 


of  Sister  Frances,  who  is  held  in  such 
affectionate  regard  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  people  of  that  city. 
The  sisters  also  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  the 
slum  district,  where  they  are  valuable 
assistants  to  the  clergy  in  their  efforts 
to  better  the  conditions  there. 

At  Peekskill,  New  York,  the  mother 
house  of  the  entire  Order,  they  have  a 
large  estate  crowned  with  stately  build- 
ings which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
to  the  city.  The  chapel,  with  its  mar- 
ble altar,  before  which  burns  a red 
light,  a lovely  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin dominating  the  whole,  is  really  very 
beautiful.  Before  its  altar  have  minis- 
tered such  well-known  clergymen  as 
the  Revs.  Fenton,  McGarvey,  Cowle 
and  Cowan,  the  first,  now  rector 
of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  while  the  other  three  have  en- 
tered Overbrook  to  become  priests.  I 
spent  a pleasant  morning  at  Peekskill 
convent  two  years  ago  in  company  with 
Father  Paul  of  Graymoor,  when  we  had 
dinner  with  Father  Cowle,  the  chap- 
lain then.  I little  thought  that  in  two 
years'  time  Father  Cowle  would  be  a 
Catholic. 

Among  the  other  sisterhoods  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Nativity,  founded  in  1882,  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  Fond-du-Lac.  This 
sisterhood  is  engaged  primarily  in 
parochial  and  mission  work.  The 
mother  house  and  novitiate  are  at  Fond- 
du-Lac.  There  are  branch  houses  at 
Providence  and  at  Thornton,  R.  J. ; 
they  work  also  at  the  Indian  mission  of 
Oneida,  where  they  teach  the  women  to 
make  fine  lace.  The  sisters’  work  is 
similar  to  that  carried  on  by  our  Mis- 
sion Helpers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  whose 
founder,  by  the  way,  was  once  an  Epis- 
copalian. The  All  Saints'  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  Baltimore,  are  a branch  of  the 
sisterhood  founded  in  connection  with 
All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  London.  A 
late  convert  from  this  Order,  Miss  Sarah 
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Hovey,  is  a daughter  of  a clergyman, 
and  has,  I believe,  become  a member  of 
a Catholic  sisterhood. 

Other  American  sisterhoods  are  the 
Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
Sisters  of  the  Resurrection,  Sisters  of 
the  Epiphany,  Sisters  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Nazareth, 
Sisters  of  the  Annunciation,  Sisters  of 
St.  Saviour.  One  sisterhood,  that  of  St. 
Martha,  for  widows,  of  which  the  widow 
of  Bishop  Brown  of  Fond-du-Lac  is  a 
member,  has  ceased  to  be  an  active 
community.  I remember  Mother  Caro- 
line when  she  came  to  Omaha  to  estab- 
lish a work  for  fallen  women,  which  we 
all  regretted  was  allowed  to  die  for  want 
of  support.  Mother  Caroline  was  a 
most  devoted  soul  and  made  many 
friends  while  irr  Omaha. 

One  of  the  criticisms  which  a Cath- 
olic would  make  on  the  sisterhoods  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  that  instead  of 
rallying  around  the  old,  strong  ones 


there  is  a constantly  increasing  number 
of  new  communities. 

Judged  by  the  excellent  fruit  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  Vineyard,  the 
tree  of  Anglican  religious  life  must  in- 
deed be  a good  one.  Think  of  a Mat- 
urin,  a Rivington,  a Robertson,  a Ben- 
son, a McGarvey  among  men ; and 
saintly  Madame  Churchill,  R.  S.  H.,  and 
many  others  whose  names  live  in  the 
Book  of  Life  among  women.  One  could 
quote  a long  list  of  such  rare  souls  at 
home  and  abroad  who  were,  and  are, 
wonderful  instruments  in  God's  hands 
for  the  spread  of  His  Church  and  the 
welfare  of  souls,  who  came  to  us  from 
Anglican  cloisters. 


Note — The  writer  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  articles  of  Father  Rich,  in 
the  Churchman;  to  the  Benedictines  of 
Caldey;  to  Mother  Lurana  Mary  Francis, 
S.  A.;  to  Father  Sturges  Allen,  O.  H.  C.f 
and,  lastly,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Morehouse,  ed- 
itor of  the  Living  Church,  for  much  help  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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A Real  Estate  Transaction 


By  KATHARINE  FENIMORE  MERRILL 


WANT  some  one  in  the  house 
who  will  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege of  being  here,  and  who 
will  care  about  my  things,  en- 
joy them,  for  I intend  to  leave  them  all 
here,  Annie.”  In  her  extreme  earnest- 
ness, Sarah’s  large  gray  eyes  looked 
through  their  spectacles  almost  sternly 
upon  her  friend. 

“Do  not  leave  your  things  here, 
Sarah,”  said  Annie  rapidly.  “Sell.  The 
time  has  come  to  do  it.  If  you  try  to 
rent  through  an  agent,  the  taxes,  his 
fees,  and  repairs  will  take  all  the  in- 
come this  place  can  bring.  It  is  charm- 
ing to  you  and  to  me,  dear,  this  house 
where  you  have  lived  so  long,  but  we 
must  realize  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
place  that  people  are  renting  now.” 

“It  does  not  seem  to  rent,  certainly,” 
said  Sarah  meditatively.  “I  have  had  a 
number  of  applications,  but  they  were 
not  the  right  kind.  I would  not  rent 
this  place  to  every  one,  Annie.” 

The  friends  sat  silent  for  a while. 

“I  may  come  back,”  continued  Sarah 
presently,  “and  if  I do,  I wish  to  find  my 
home  precisely  as  I leave  it.  I want  it 
to  return  to.” 

“You  will  not  come  back,  dear.  You 
will  be  very  happy  with  Margaret.  You 
cannot  live  alone  any  longer  in  this  way. 
The  child  is  right.  You  should  go  to 
her,  and  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  you 
to  sell  this  house  now,  and  settle  up 
your  affairs  here  before  you  leave.” 

“I  see  no  reason  why  I should  not 
continue  to  live  here,”  stiffly;  “I  have 
lived  here  sixty-three  years,  and  have 
done  all  that  was  necessary  with  my 
own  hands.  Roger  and  I enjoyed  it. 
We  preferred  to  put  our  money — what 
little  we  had — into  true  and  beautiful 
things.  I love  my  own  possessions. 
Each  one  is  full  of  meaning  to  me,  and 
was  bought  for  a reason.  I want  some 


one  here  who  will  appreciate  and  enjoy 
these  surroundings  and  care  for  my 
pictures  and  my  ornaments,  and,”  rev- 
erently, “for  my  books — because  I in- 
tend to  leave  even  my  books.”  Sarah’s 
tone  of  lofty  generosity  was  almost 
heroic.  “I  expect  them  to  be  used.  I 
wish  them  to  be  used.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  legitimate  use  I expect,  and  even 
desire.  I should  regret  abuse,  of  course ; 
in  fact,  I should  not  allow  it,  but  Roger 
and  I nevef  bought  anything  except  to 
use  it.  Each  one  of  these  books  records 
a need  and  a serious  wish  of  ours.” 

“Of  course,  Sarah,  dear,  it  is  all 
charming.  There  is  no  house  like  it.  It 
has  the  atmosphere  of  the  sage  and  the 
artist” — Annie  glanced  as  she  spoke  at 
the  old  piano,  still  open,  the  yellowing 
keys  carefully  dusted,  the  music  of  the 
“Andante”  of  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Sym- 
phony waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
vanished  musician — “and  even  yet,  dear,” 
she  added  gently,  “the  atmosphere  of  the 
musician.  But,  my  friend,”  she  went  on 
after  a pause,  “its  day  has  passed.  The 
city  has  crowded  all  about  it,  the  mod- 
ern improvements  are  lacking.  Yes,  I 
know  you  put  in  the  water,  and  good 
plumbing,  and  vet  the  bath-room  is 
down-stairs.  It  was  necessary,  I know, 
but  it  is  objectionable,  and  now  that 
there  are  so  many  steam-heated  apart- 
ments with  every  convenience  at  hand 
people  will  not  rent  little  old-fashioned 
houses,  with  grounds  to  keep  in  order, 
sidewalks  to  clean  in  winter  and  a fur- 
nace to  attend  to — and  this  is  not  a 
very  warm  house  in  winter,  you  know, 
dear.  In  fact,  you  may  as  well  face  the 
truth,  Sarah,  that,  as  real  estate,  the 
house  has  no  value.  The  land  is  worth 
a fair  price  for  business  purposes,  and 
you  had  better  sell  now  and  invest  the 
money,  and  have  the  little  added  in- 
come to  spend  at  Margaret's.”  ! 
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There  was  silence.  The  fire  crackled 
in  the  grate,  and  the  two  old  friends 
sipped  their  afternoon  tea.  Annie  was, 
as  Sarah  often  said,  “still  a young  wo- 
man/' not  more  than  sixty-five.  Her 
fine,  fair  face,  with  its  bands  of  golden 
hair  now  softened  by  an  abundant 
mingling  of  silver  threads  among  its 
waves,  parted  and  combed  smoothly 
into  a low  knot  behind,  retained  its 
fresh  color,  and  her  eyes  were  as  beau- 
tifully blue  as  might  be  those  of  a wo- 
man of  thirty.  Sarah's  three-and-ejghty 
years  also  sat  lightly  upon  her,  but  in 
her  whole  being  there  was  distinctly  vis- 
ible the  wanning  vitality  that  character- 
izes age.  There  was  delicacy  of  out- 
line, and  an  exquisite  remaining  charm 
and  beauty  of  form. 

“I  do  not  see  what  advantages  a 
cramped  apartment  can  offer,  even  if  it 
is  steam  heated,  that  would  compare 
favorably  with  this  home  of  mine,"  she 
said  finally;  “look  at  the  south  sun 
here,  Annie," — the  long  French  win- 
dows opened  upon  the  little  south 
verandah — “and  think  of  the  garden,  my 
dear." 

“Yes,  I know.  The  garden  is  beauti- 
ful. But,  Sarah,  people  in  a city  know 
so  little  about  gardens,  and,"  with  the 
air  of  one  who  utters  a hard  yet  neces- 
sary truth,  “they  do  not  care  for  them.” 

Again  there  was  silence. 

“You  see,  Sarah,  the  neighborhood  is 
no  longer  at  all  fashionable.  It  is 
hardly — well — nice.  You  know  that, 

and  you  cannot  rent  this  house  now  to 
people  who  would  appreciate  and  prop- 
erly care  for  it,  my  dear." 

This  time  there  was  a long  pause. 
Then  Sarah  said  slowly: 

“You  think  that  every  one  cares  more 
now  for  the  convenience  and  show  of 
steam-heated  apartments  in  a fashion- 
able locality  than  for  a real  home,  such 
as  this  is,  Annie?" 

“Why,  my  dear,  one  can  have  a 
home  in  an  apartment.  The  steam-heat 
does  not  interfere,  it  adds  to  it.  Even 


your  Margaret  preferred  a steam-heated 
apartment,  you  know,  when  she  went  to 
New  York  to  live,  and  did  exactly  as 
she  pleased." 

Once  in  a while  Annie  would  say  a 
little  piercing  thing  like  that  and  the 
delicate  shaft  always  went  home. 
Margaret’s  artificial  mode  of  life,  as  her 
mother  called  it,  was  a real  woe  to  the 
older  woman,  and  Annie  knew  it. 
Neither  spoke  for  a few  moments ; then 
Sarah,  who  always  bore  with  Annie's 
little  speeches,  replied  a little  sadly: 

“Yes,  I know  she  did.  Margaret  was 
always  different.  She  always  had  her 
own  ideas.  We  do  not  look  at  things  in 
the  same  way.  I have  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  insist  upon  any  of  my  own  ways. 
I shall  try  to  accept  life  as  she  lives  it. 
If  I cannot,  I can  return — that  is,  if  I 
preserve  my  home.  Margaret  is  a good 
child.  She  loves  me,  but  I may  not  be 
able  to  live  happily  in  her  family." 

“Margaret  would  say,  sell,  Sarah." 

“Yes,  I know  it.  She  has  said  it. 
She  says  that  all  she  has  is  mine — that 
they  are  all  very  proud  of  me — you 
know  that  they  are  greatly  pleased  with 
my  poor  little  books,  and  feel  that  I am 
a great  writer  and  an  author  of  note." 
Sarah  smiled  and  sighed  a little.  “She 
says  that  they  all  intend  to  honor  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  days.  They  are  kind  and 
good,  but  you  cannot  always  determine 
another’s  home,  even  your  own  mother’s. 
I cannot  imagine  mine  in  a New  York 
apartment,  and  journeying  about  in 
summer,  living  at  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses, with  no  real  anchorage,  no  gar- 
den, no  spot  of  earth  that  is  my  own.  I 
shall  keep  my  home  here,  Annie,  and 
have  at  least  a sense  of  possession  of  it. 
I shall  find  some  one  who  will  want  it, 
and  I shall  retain  one  room  for  my  own, 
and  lock  away  a few  precious  things 
there,  and  feel  that  I can  come  back,  if 
I must." 

“I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  give  the 
place  rent  free  then,  Sarah." 
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"llmi  I will  give  it  rent  free,  Annie. 
K l van  fuul  the  right  tenant,  I shall  be 
thankful  to  give  the  rent  for  the  care, 
ami  the  privilege  of  keeping  one  room, 
ami  of  coming  back  if  I please,”  a spot 
of  color  had  come  into  Sarah’s  faded 
cheeks,  “but  I shall  never  sell  my  home, 
Annie,  never.  I will  not  sever  the  last 
link  between  myself  and  an  independent, 
individual  life.” 

Annie  was  folding  away  her  sewing 
and  made  no  rejoinder.  They  chatted 
of  various  things  as  the  preparations  for 
leave-taking  went  on  slowly,  and  as  she 
walked  down  the  path  to  the  little  iron 
gate  through  the  chill  spring  sunshine, 
Annie  called  back  cheerfully: 

“We  may  find  that  ideal  tenant,  Sarah. 
I will  ask  Keith.  I suppose  any  friend 
of  his  you  would  accept?” 

“Any  one  whom  Keith  recommended 
I should  accept,”  replied  Sarah,  with  a 
softening  of  her  serious  face. 

“The  time  is  short  now,”  said  Annie 
from  the  gate,”  if  you  leave  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  May.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  tall  woman  in  the 
doorway,  “the  time  is  short.” 

That  evening  Annie  Browning  lin- 
gered after  dinner  with  her  distin- 
guished looking  husband  as  he  tran- 
quilly sipped  his  coffee  and  smoked  his 
cigar,  looking  not  so  much  older  than 
his  bachelor  son  of  nearly  forty,  who  at 
his  right-hand  also  smoked  and  sipped 
coffee.  Except  for  the  silver  crown  of 
his  hair  the  elder  man  held  his  youth 
wonderfully,  his  friends  said.  Keith 
looked  like  his  father,  but  there  was  in 
him  more  of  his  mother's  generous  im- 
pulsiveness and  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences. There  were  many  lines  in  his 
face,  and  traces  of  nervous  strain. 

“I  am  worried  to  death  about  Sarah 
Hammond,”  Mrs.  Browning  suddenly 
exclaimed,  looking  at  her  son. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Sarah  ?”  in- 
^mred  Mr.  Browning  easily.  “I  under- 
^^%|hat  she  was  to  break  up  her  home 


and  go  and  live  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Holten.  Has  that  fallen  through?” 
“No,  but  you  know  how  she  is,  and 
her  mind  is  fixed  upon  keeping  her 
house.  I have  been  arguing  with  her 
all  the  afternoon  about  it.  She  cannot 
carry  out  her  ideas,  of  course.” 

“What  are  her  ideas?”  asked  Mr. 
Browning. 

“Ah,  she  wants  some  one  to  come 
into  the  house  who  will  feel  as  she  does 
about  it  all — keep  up  the  garden,  care 
for  ai\jd  enjoy  her  books  and  pictures  and 
all  her  possessions,  and  allow  her  to 
keep  one  room  of  her  own,  and  to  re- 
turn if  she  wishes  to  do  so.  She  is  will- 
ing to  let  the  house  rent  free,  if  she  can 
find  such  a tenant.  It  must  be  a 
sophisticated  and  refined  person,  too, 
who  will  have  the  proper  feeling.” 

Mr.  Browning  smoked  comfortably. 
“Sarah  is  a very  sentimental  person,  I 
fear,  Annie,”  he  remarked. 

His  wife  did  not  answer  him.  She 
looked  at  Keith  with  an  anxious  appeal 
in  her  eyes. 

“Give  the  rent  free,  will  she?”  he 
asked  thoughtfully. 

“That  is  quite  an  original  business 
basis.  She  ought  not  to  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  a tenant,”  commented  Mr. 
Browning. 

“But  she  wants  such  a Tara  avis’  of 
a tenant,”  complained  his  wife.  “I 
urged  her  to  sell.  You  know  she  already 
has  a little  income,  which  looks  now  to 
her  like  wealth  where  she  has  no  house- 
hold expenses,  but  she  will  find  that  at 
Margaret’s,  with  their  lavish  ways,  that 
she  can  well  use  the  added  income  from 
the  price  of  the  house,  well  invested.” 
“Oh,  no,  my  dear,”  interrupted  her 
husband,  “she  will  feel  that  it  is  her 
mission  to  set  Margaret,  her  family  and 
their  friends  an  example  of  plain  living. 
She  is  still  painstakingly  attempting  to 
form  Margaret’s  character  and  influence 
her  ideals,  though  the  dear  child,  as  she 
calls  her,  must  be  forty  years  old  at 
least,  and  her  mother  has  had  what 
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might  be  called  continuous  failure  in 
doing  either,  all  her  life/' 

“You  understand  that  Sarah  would 
not  rent  the  house  to  any  one  who  was 
not  good,  and  clean,  and  responsible, 
and  appreciative,  Keith,”  continued 
Mrs.  Browning,  solicitously,  disregard- 
ing her  husband’s  talk. 

“I  see,”  murmured  Keith.  “Well, 
mother,*’  he  presently  announced,  with 
the  crisp  tone  of  decision  with  which  he 
always  consoled  her,  “I  have  a tenant 
for  you.  He  will  fill  the  bill  in  the  first 
few  particulars.  * As  to  the  appreciation, 
possibly  we  had  better  not  enlarge  too 
much  upon  that  to  Mrs.  Hammond. 
They  may  fall  a little  short  if  subjected 
to  an  aesthetic  examination  by  Madame. 
I think  they  had  better  not  meet,  in  fact. 
Do  you  think  Mrs.  Hammond  would 
leave  the  arrangements  to  me?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I am  sure  she  will.  I am 
delighted  that  you  know  of  some  one. 
Who  is  it?” 

“My  head  clerk  Nelson  and  his  wife. 
He  is  rather  an  ordinary  fellow,  but 
faithful  and  honest  and  in  hard  luck. 
He  hasn't  a cent.  He  has  his  parents 
and  other  relatives  to  look  after,  and 
now  he  is  threatened  with  tuberculosis. 
Its  been  worrying  me  for  some  time.  I 
couldn't  quite  send  him  away  and  pay 
his  expenses,  and  he  couldn't  go,  and 
this  will  be  exactly  the  thing  for  him. 
He  can  fix  up  a place  in  that  garden  and 
sleep  out-of-doors,  and  work  about  the 
yard.  They  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
close,  cramped  apartment,  and  his  wife 
is  a little  driver,  and  used  to  living  on  a 
farm,  too,  I believe.  She  is  appallingly 
ignorant,  but  neat  as  wax.  You  get 
Mrs.  Hammond  off,  mother,  and  I'll 
move  them  right  in.  This  is  a case  for 
subterfuge  I perceive.  Mrs.  Hammond 
must  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  per- 
sonally instructing  the  tenant,  as  I will 
be  the  go-between,  and  receive  her  com- 
mands for  them.  It  will  satisfy  every 
one  then,  I think — and  really  it  is  a £nap 
for  both.” 


So  it  was  arranged.  Keith  went  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Hammond  and  explained  to 
her  the  excellence  6f  Nelson  and  his 
wife,  making  in  his  gentle  yet  masterful 
manner  explanations  and  excuses  as  to 
their  non-appearance,  listening  gravely 
himself  to  all  the  careful  directions  and 
specifications  regarding  the  precious 
household  gods.  And  time  pressed. 
Mrs.  Hammond  was  being  hurried  by 
her  daughter.  Margaret  wrote,  earn- 
estly urging  her  mother  to  come  by  the 
seventeenth  of  May.  The  date  drew 
near.  Sarah  Hammond  sighed  often, 
accepted  Annie  Browning’s  help  in  her 
packing,  and  said  farewell  at  last  to  the 
home  that  had  known  her  entire  mar- 
ried life.  Her  two  devoted  friends  bade 
her  God-speed  at  the  station  on  the 
final  morning,  promising  to  see  her  in 
New  York  in  the  autumn. 

“She  is  a blessed  old  idealist,”  said 
Keith  rather  thickly,  as  he  and  his 
mother  drove  from  the  train,  having 
watched  it  disappear  round  the  merci- 
less curve  which  annihilated  all  the  vis- 
ible part  of  their  friend  for  them. 
“She  needs  a hard-headed  assistant 
once  in  a while,  however.  Now, 
mother,”  looking  at  his  watch,  “I’ll 
drive  you  home,  and  then  I am  person- 
ally to  install  the  Nelsons.” 

“Oh,  no,  Keith.  I want  to  go  to  the 
house  and  welcome  Mrs.  Nelson.  Sarah 
gave  me  a number  of  directions  and 
messages  for  her.” 

“Well,  mother,”  her  son  answered,  a 
little  drily,  “you  had  better  go  home.  No 
use  in  seeing  Mrs.  Nelson  in  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond’s place  just  yet”— his  mother’s 
blue  eyes  were  still  suffused  with  tears; 
“I’d  never  do  it,  if  I were  you.  I took 
Mrs.  Hammond’s  directions  pretty  care- 
fully myself.  I’ll  attend  to  everything.” 
And  so  it  was  arranged. 

The  Nelsons,  introduced  by  their 
friend  and  employer  into  their  new  king- 
dom, surveyed  their  realm  with  the 
taciturn  demeanor  so  frequently  en- 
countered in  beneficiaries. 
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‘Tull  up  some  of  them  flowers  and 
you  can  raise  vegetables  enough  to  keep 
us  a year/'  said  Mrs.  Nelson  to  her  hus- 
band in  an  undertone,  as  they  gazed 
from  the  long  French  windows  upon 
the  garden  that  had  been  its  owner’s  de- 
light, during  a moment  when  Mr. 
Browning  was  out  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Nelson  nodded.  “He  said  I was 
to  do  as  I liked  with  the  yard,”  he  mur- 
mured. 

“La !”  exclaimed  the  lady,  looking 
about  the  room,  “what  a sight  of  truck 
to  look  after!  She  must  have  had  time 
to  bum.  You  bet  IT1  put  things  in  that 
room  of  hers.” 

“They  look  very  well  around,”  said 
Mr.  Nelson,  rather  wistfully. 

“Well,  if  you’ll  dust  ’em  and  clean  ’em, 
Paul  Nelson,  you  can  have  ’em  round,” 
replied  his  spouse,  decidedly.  “I  won’t.” 

Mr.  Browning  returned  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

“Well,”  he  asked  cheerily,  “how  does 
it  look  to  you?” 

“Oh,  quite  well,  thank  you,  sir,”  Mrs. 
Nelson  answered  for  both.  “Did  you 
say  you  had  the  key  of  that  room  the 
lady  wanted  kept  for  her?  I’d  rather 
put  away  some  of  these  things,”  she 
gazed  stonily  about  her,  “in  that  room. 
I keep  things  clean  where  I am,” 
austerely,  “and  there’s  really  more  here 
than  I care  to  attend  to.  I understand 
packing  things  away  from  moths  and 
dust  and  I’ll  be  careful.” 

“I  am  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Nelson,”  said 
Keith  politely;  “here  is  the  key,  and  of 
course  you  must  do  as  you  please  in  ar- 
ranging things.  Mrs.  Hammond  ex- 
pected that.  I suppose  Nelson  and  I 
must  be  getting  to  the  office.  You’re 
so  near  down-town  now  that  he’ll  be 
home  for  luncheon  every  day.  I may 
come  up  myself  sometimes,  for  I know 
you  are  a good  cook,  and  I get  very  tired 
of  my  lunches.” 

“Any  time,  Mr.  Browning,”  she  re- 
plied eagerly,  blushing  with  pleasure, 


her  hard  little  face  almost  smiling.  “If 
you  let  me  know  by  Paul  when  you’re 
cornin’  you’ll  get  more,  but  if  you  want 
t’  take  pot  luck,  you  come  along  with 
him  any  time.  Our  food’s  good,  if  I 
do  say  it.” 

“I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Nelson,”  said 
Keith  heartily,  bowing  himself  out  to 
the  carriage,  in  which  Nelson  and  he 
rolled  away  to  the  office,  while  the  wife 
of  the  new  tenant  laid  aside  her  street 
garments,  donned  her  working  clothes, 
and  started  in. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Keith 
Browning  kept  his  promise  of  lunching 
with  the  occupants  of  the  Hammond 
house,  and  it  was  with  no  small  curiosity 
that  he  entered  in.  He  had  expected 
change,  but  not  the  transformation  that 
awaited  him.  Most  of  the  pictures  had 
disappeared,  and  a few  bright,  cheap 
prints  and  cheerful  posters  and  calen- 
dars replaced  them.  “Those  dark 
things  hangifi’  on  the  walls  was  terribly 
gloomy.  They  made  me  feel  lonesome,” 
Mrs.  Nelson  explained. 

The  books  had  also  vanished,  and 
Keith  was  rather  nervous  as  to  their  dis- 
position until  his  hostess,  answering  the 
inquiry  he  could  not  resist  making,  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  safely  packed 
away  in  the  room. 

“Me  and  Paul  never  read,”  she  stated ; 
“we  never  have  time,”  rather  proudly, 
“and  books  gathers  a sight  of  dust.” 

The  upholstered  furniture  was  cov- 
ered with  serviceable  wash  goods,  all 
hangings  and  ornamental  accessories 
had  been  removed,  but  in  the  plain,  or- 
derly remains  of  past  beauty  a shining 
cleanliness  asserted  itself. 

In  the  garden,  rows  of  vegetables 
were  planted.  “It’s  a little  late — past 
the  middle  of  May-^but  I told  him  that 
everything  would  come  along  all  right, 
only  late.  They’re  a lot  more  sensible 
than  all  them  silly  flowers.” 

That  night  at  dinner  Mrs.  Browning 
inquired  as  to  the  state  of  the  Nelsons  in 
their  new  home. 
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“Oh  that’s  working  well,  mother," 
answered  Keith.  “I  went  there  to 
luncheon  to-day.  It  is  somewhat 
changed,  but  they  are  taking  fine  care 
of  the  property,  and  they  are  safe  peo- 
ple. I think  Nelson  is  already  better — 
you  know  he  is  sleeping  out-of-doors.  It 
is  rather  a good  thing  all  round,  I 
think/' 

“I  am  so  glad,  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Browning  gratefully.  “I  had  a letter 
from  Sarah  to-day.  She  said  that  they 
were  all  very  kind  and  lovely  at  Mar- 
garet’s. You  know  Margaret  gathers 
clever  people  about  her — she  is  really  a 
very  agreeable  woman — and  Sarah  en- 
joys the  bright  talk.  Sarah,  when  you 
think  of  it,  has  lived  too  much  alone. 
Her  writings  give  her  a certain  distinc- 
tion, and  I can  read  between  the  lines 
and  see  that  she  interests  and  pleases 
people,  and  I believe  she  will  be  very 
happy  there,  and  make  her  own  place." 

“Good,"  said  Keith,  with  apparent  un- 
necessary heartiness ; “then  you  think 
she  will  not  be  coming  back  ?" 

“Oh,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Browning; 
“she  said,  dear,  that  it  was  a constant 
comfort  to  feel  that  the  dear  home  here 
remained  intact,  benefiting  others,  and 
she  hoped  uplifting  them.  She  said  that 
although  she  had  ceased  to  use  it  herself, 
and  no  longer  required  it,  that  its  sweet 
influence  touched  other  lives  and  was 
not  lost." 

Keith  said  nothing. 

“Before  I go  to  New  York  in  the  au- 
tumn, I must  go  and  see  Mrs.  Nelson 
myself,  and  be  able  to  tell  Sarah  all 
about  things,"  Mrs.  Browning  said 
happily. 

“I  wouldn’t  do  that,  mother,"  said 
Keith,  in  the  cool,  caustic  tone  with 
which  grown  children  restrain  their  par- 
ents. “Mrs.  Nelson  is  quite  a different 
sort  of  person  from  you,  and  a perfect 
stranger  to  you.  I go  there  sometimes, 
but  Eve  always  helped  Paul  along  and 
they’ve  learned  to  accept  me.  I think 
your  visit  would  only  embarrass  Mrs. 


Nelson,  and  she  might  misunderstand  it 
entirely — think  you  were  inspecting, 
you  know.  You  had  much  better  take 
my  report." 

“Very  well,  dear,"  smiled  his  mother. 
She  never  pushed  things  to  extremes, 
and  was  not  a curious  woman.  “I  only 
thought  of  doing  it  for  Sarah’s  sake,  but 
your  report  is  quite  enough,"  and  she 
beamed  affectionately  upon  him.  “How 
curiously  things  work  out,"  she  said  as 
they  rose  from  the  table.  “Sarah  has 
labored  and  struggled  all  her  life  for  the 
highest  ideals,  and  lived  so  firmly  and 
consistently,  and  now  her  latest  days  are 
passing  in  such  a different  atmosphere — 
exactly  the  kind  she  has  preached 
against  so  much,  and  yet  she  seems  to 
enjoy  it.  Her  writings  have  done  good 
and  enforced  her  ideas  with  many  peo- 
ple I am  sure,  and  her  beloved  house- 
hold gods  are  doing  their  good  still,  no 
doubt,  but  she  never  seemed  to  have 
much  effect  upon  her  own  daughter.  I 
never  could  quite  understand  how  Mar- 
garet could  be  her  daughter." 

“Oh,  Sarah  was  a most  positive,  rigid 
woman.  Margaret  was  a reaction," 
commented  Mr.  Browning. 

“There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of 
reaction  in  life,"  mused  Keith.  “It  looks 
true,  that  one  gathers  for  another  to 
scatter.  It  appears  rather  hard  to  be 
dead  right  about  anything." 

“Mrs.  Hammond  never  had  any 
doubts,"  murmured  Mr.  Browning; 
“but  one  thing  seems  clear  in  this  case, 
Keith — you  seem  to  have  negotiated  a 
very  satisfactory  real  estate  transaction." 

“I’m  by  no  means  certain  of  that  my- 
self, sir,"  his  son  replied,  with  a laugh 
that  had  a dubious  ring;  “if  all  were 
told.  I agree  with  mother — things 
work  out  very  curiously,  and  people  are 
so  seldom  doing  the  kind  of  good  that 
they  think  they  are  doing,  it  strikes  me.” 

“It  is  all  for  the  best,  dear,"  said  his 
mother  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  as 
they  left  the  dining-room,  “some  good 
comes  out  of  it  all." 
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The  Legion  of  St.  Patrick 

F.  F.  SCANNELL 


ECENTLY  the  fact  was  chron- 
icled in  the  daily  press  that  the 
Holy  Father  had  received  in 
special  audience  the  veterans  of 
the  Papal  Army.  The  despatch  further 
stated  that  the  veterans  had  gathered 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
Pius  X had  paid  them  marked  tokens  of 
esteem. 

To  many  Catholics  who  know  the 
Pope  as  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  it 
must  have  occasioned  surprise  to  read  of 
a Papal  Army.  The  joy  of  the  veterans 
themselves  must  have  been  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  generaton  is  fast 
passing  which  knew  the  Pope  as  an  in- 
dependent potentate,  supreme  in  the 
possession  of  his  own  territory,  Pontiff 
and  King. 

Although  during  the  long  centuries 
which  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne many  attempts  were  made  to 
despoil  the  patrimony  of  Peter  by  Pa- 
gans, Saracens  and  even  Christians,  it 
remained  for  the  civilized  brigands  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  complete  the 
work.  In  1859  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
elated  with  victory  over  his  weaker 
neighbors,  began  to.cast  longing  glances 
towards  the  States  of  the  Church  lying 
conveniently  close.  He  was  aided  in 
his  schemes  by  Garibaldi  and  the  other 
revolutionists,  who,  though  professing 
republican  principles,  were  willing  to  join 
forces  with  any  power  in  their  onslaught 
upon  the  Church.  At  that  time  the 
Papal  territory  comprised  the  city  of 
Rome  and  a strip  of  land  extending  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  area  was  about  3,500  square  miles, 
and  the  population  somewhat  over  a 
million.  Varying  in  size  according  to 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Head  of  the 
ch,  the  territory  was  always  recog- 


nized as  the  undisputed  property  of  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

The  military  forces  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  a few  thousand  men  who  mostly 
performed  police  duty.  They  were  made 
up  of  volunteers  from  different  Catholic 
countries,  and  were  altogether  inade- 
quate as  an  army  of  defense.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  i860  the  situation 
at  Rome  had  become  so  alarming  that 
an  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  out  to  the 
Catholic  rulers  all  over  Christendom. 
Some  of  them,  hampered  by  intrigues  at 
home,  could  only  offer  money.  Some 
sent  advice  and  others  tendered  the  good 
offices  of  their  diplomats.  In  this  crisis 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  play 
a part  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
their  number  and  their  means ; for  while 
the  stronger  and  wealthier  nations  held 
back,  Ireland,  just  emerging  from  her 
famine-stricken  condition,  was  the  first 
to  offer  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
Holy  See. 

When  it  became  known  that  such  as- 
sistance would  be  acceptable,  prepara- 
tions for  raising  and  equipping  an  Irish 
brigade  went  on  rapidly,  and  by  the 
first  of  June  a detachment  was  ready  to 
start.  They  were  fitted  out  with  Zouave 
costumes  and  were  known  as  the  Legion 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  intended  that 
they  should  form  one  command,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  afterwards 
prevented  this.  But  though  broken  up 
into  many  bands  and  widely  separated, 
they  kept  their  distinctive  dress  and 
original  name. 

Because  of  the  well-known  hostility  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  doubt- 
ful attitude  of  the  French  Emperor,  it 
was  thought  best  to  send  forward  a 
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party  of  eight  men*  by  way  of  London 
and  Paris  who  were  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions along  the  route.  They  reached 
Rome  in  safety  and  reported  back  favor- 
ably, and  by  the  end  of  June  about  one 
thousand  Irish  recruits  were  garrisoning 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Papal  States. 
Meanwhile  volunteers  were  coming  from 
other  countries  in  such  numbers  that 
quite  a respectable  army  was  assembled, 
loyal  and  devoted,  but  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
command  was  given  to  Gen.  Lamori- 
ciere,  with  Gen.  Kanzler  as  second  in 
rank.  Those  were  Frenchmen  of  great 
military  experience,  veterans  of  many 
European  wars. 

On  the  ninth  of  September  occurred 
the  first  invasion  of  Church  territory, 
Gen.  Cialdini  with  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  crossing  the  border  on  that 
day  and  advancing  upon  Ancona.  The 
army  of  defense  was  distributed  be- 
tween Rome,  Ancona,  Spoleto,  Perugia 
and  Foligno.  On  September  fourteenth 
Gen.  Lamoriciere  marched  from  Spoleto 
to  the  aid  of  Ancona.  He  was  joined  by 
Gen.  Pimodan  and  on  the  fifteenth  they 
came  in  touch  with  the  invaders  at  Cas- 
telfidardo.  Here  a desperate  encounter 
took  place.  The  Papal  forces,  although 
greatly  outnumbered,  fought  bravely, 
and  held  their  ground  until  nearly  wiped 
out.  Lamoriciere,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  remnant  of  his  chasseurs, 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines 
and  reached  Ancona.  The  other  sur- 
vivors fell  back  upon  Spoleto. 

Up  to  this  time  Pius  IX  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  some  well  dis- 
posed power  would  intervene  to  save  the 
Church  property.  They  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  no  help  came ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their 
own  slender  resources. 

* The  writer’s  father,  Solomon  Scannell, 
was  one  of  this  party.  He  was  wounded  at 
Spoleto,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Genoa. 
From  his  papers  this  sketch  is  written. 


It  was  a cosmopolitan  band,  typical  of 
the  Universal  Church,  that  comprised 
the  garrison  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Spoleto  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
i860.  There  were  Frenchmen,  Belgians 
and  Swiss,  a few  Austrians,  Germans 
and  Canadians,  and  at  least  one  Eng- 
lishman. There  were  also  about  fifty 
native  Italians.  The  brunt  of  the  de- 
fense was  borne,  however,  by  about 
three  hundred  men  of  the  Legion. 
Major  Myles  O'Reilly  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  force.  The 
men  had  been  under  arms  nearly  all 
night,  for.  on  the  previous  evening  the 
enemy,  eight  thousand  strong,  under 
Gen.  Fanti,  had  advanced  within  range 
of  the  town.  At  daylight  an  aid  ap- 
peared at  the  gate  of  the  fortress  with 
a white  flag  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  The  commandant  replied 
that  he  held  Spoleto  for  the  Pope  and 
his  Church  and  would  defend  it  while  a 
shot  remained.  The  aid  then  said  that 
all  was  in  readiness  to  begin  the  bom- 
bardment in  half  an  hour,  at  the  same 
time  offering  his  much  bejewelled  watch 
to  the  commandant.  This  O'Reilly  de- 
clined with  thanks,  remarking  that  an 
Irish  gentleman  was  competent  to  keep 
his  own  time.  Promptly  the  Sardiniarl 
artillery  posted  in  a semi-circular  posi- 
tion, at  about  a thousand  yards  range, 
opened  on  the  deyoted  fortress.  The 
defenders,  eager  for  the  fray,  lost  no 
time  in  replying.  With  mattresses  piled 
up  to  shield  the  gunners  on  the  exposed 
parapets,  they  got  the  enemy’s  range 
and  poured  in  a deadly  fire.  After  an 
hour’s  hot  fighting  the  Italian  contin- 
gent, either  through  treachery  or  cow- 
ardice, threw  down  their  arms  and  re- 
fused to  fight.  They  were  quickly 
rushed  to  the  dungeons  for  safe  keeping: 
The  defense  thus  weakened  kept  up 
bravely;  and  all  through  the  morning 
there  was  a continuous  rattle  of  mod- 
ern artillery  against  medieval  masonry, 
with  a steadily  diminishing  return  fire. 
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;By  noon  many  of  the  guns  were 
-silenced,  some  were  overheated,  and  of 
the  gunners  many  were  killed  and  num- 
bers wounded  by  the  exploding  shells. 
Still  the  enemy’s  heavy  guns  failed  to 
.make  a breach  in  the  walls  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  intended  to  de- 
liver an  assault  upon  the  main  gate.  A 
strong  detachment  of  pioneers  with  bat- 
tering-rams, crowbars,  axes  and  hand- 
grenades,  flanked  by  a storming  party 
of  infantry,  advanced  at  the  double 
quick  under  cover  of  a fierce  fire  from 
the  heavy  guns.  As  they  rushed  up 
close,  the  great  gate  swung  inward  and 
they  were  met  by  a volley  at  point  blank 
range  from  a battery  of  field  guns 
which  had  been  hastily  gotten  in  posi- 
tion. With  a well  directed  musketry 
fire  from  the  walls  they  were  dispersed, 
leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  behind. 
The  enemy  now  settled  down  to  wear- 
ing the  little  garrison  out.  The  exact 
number  of  men  within  the  walls  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  ammunition  was 
known  to  them  through  spies,  and  they 
realized  that  the  defense  could  not  last 
long.  When  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
unequal  combat,  the  remnant  of  the 
Legion  was  still  full  of  fight  and  not  at 
all  disheartened.  It  was  found,  how- 
1 ever,  that  the  powder  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  further  resistance  was  use- 
less. .On  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  Papal  colors  flew  for  the  last 
time  from  the  Rocca  di  Spoleto.  The 
place  was  surrendered  and  the  survivors 
made  prisoners  of  war.  In  a long  trench 
just  outside  the  north  wall  the  dead 
•were  buried  and  the  place  of  honor  was 
given  to  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  lone 
Englishman — brave  Corporal  Langley. 
He  had  been  cut  fairly  in  two  by  a 
solid  shot. 

Ancona  on  the  Adriatic  still  held  out, 
though  assailed  by  land  and  sea.  Here 
Lamoriciere  commanded  and  put  up  a 
brave  defense.  On  September  28,  the 
arsenal  was  blown  up  by  the  concen- 
trated fire  from  the  warships  and  the 


city  was  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Persano. 

Then  at  length  the  French  Emperor 
decided  to  stop  further  operations.  He 
prepared  to  put  a French  garrison  into 
Rome.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had 
received  aid  from  France  against  Aus- 
tria, was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  war 
came  to  an  end. 

Such  of  the  defenders  as  escaped  be- 
ing made  prisoners  retired  to  Rome  and 
continued  in  the  Pope’s  service.  The 
prisoners  were  confined  mostly  at 
Genoa  and  Leghorn.  The  subjects  of 
all  the  other  nations  were  soon  brought 
home  by  their  respective  governments. 
But  no  such  luck  was  in  store  for  the 
Irish  prisoners.  The  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  lift  a finger  to  aid  them, 
so  they  languished  in  their  prisons  with 
slim  rations  of  macaroni  and  milk.  At 
home  their  friends  were  not  idle,  and  a 
fund  was  raised  and  a vessel  despatched 
to  France.  Once  more  Napoleon  was 
appealed  to — this  time  with  success. 
One  day  in  November  a French  frigate 
put  into  Genoa  and  took  the  forlorn  cap- 
tives aboard.  At  Boulogne  they  were 
transferred  to  their  own  ship.  Ragged 
and  penniless  they  arrived  in  Cork 
shortly  before  Christmas.  But  no 
heroes  returning  from  a successful  cam- 
paign were  ever  more  heartily  received. 
The  Mayor  of  Cork  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  present  at  a 
reception  and  banquet  tendered  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  they  were 
entertained  in  that  city  for  several  days. 
Similar  greetings  were  extended  to  them 
at  the  various  towns  along  their  route 
until  they  had  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Up  to  the  very  last  the  British  press 
maintained  its  hostile  attitude  and  kept 
up  its  scurrilous  attacks,  the  chief  ob- 
ject being  to  discredit  the  Irish  by 
charging  them  with  lack  of  courage.  To 
show  how  ridiculously  false  were  those 
attacks  a few  facts  are  here  given. 

Gen.  Kanzler  in  his  report  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Castelfidardo  said : “When  I called 
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for  volunteers  to  move  forward  some 
howitzers  they  (the  Irish)  sprang  for- 
ward in  the  face  of  a heavy  fire  and  gal- 
lantly placed  the  battery  in  position,  in- 
flicting much  loss  upon  the  enemy.” 
The  articles  of  surrender  at  Spoleto  con- 
tained this  paragraph  : “The  officers  and 
men  shall  be  treated  at  all  times  with 
that  urbanity  and  respect  which  befit 
honorable  and  brave  troops  which  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  this 
engagement.”  Even  the  London  Times 
printed  this  item  of  news  from  its  cor- 
respondent with  the  Sardinians:  “A 

party  of  our  brave  lads  scouting  towards 
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Ancona  after  yesterday’s  affair,  brought 
in  a young  Irish  Zouave.  He  was^ 
wounded  in  fourteen  places,  but  was- 
game  to  the  last.  Although  suffering 
intense  pain  he  made  no  complaint.  He 
would  accept  no  favors  and  died  ap- 
parently happy,  merely  asking  for  a. 
little  water.” 

So  began  the  spoliation  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power — to  be  completed  a decade- 
later.  Times  change  and  rulers  come 
and  go;  but  the  Church  lives  on.  In 
the  fulness  of  time  the  Pope  will  come 
unto  his  own  again,  and  in  that  day 
other  legions  of  the  fighting  race  wilt 
not  be  lacking. 


A Birthday  Remembrance 

By  IDA  MATSON 


E had  been  busy  all  day  with 
cutting,  polishing,  and  setting 
gems.  A superb  sapphire, 
September’s  stone,  set  in  white 
enamel,  sparkled  near  a box  of  Turkish 
emery  on  the  piece  of  chamois  before 
him.  Other  stones  and  specimens  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  on  a strip  of 
velvet  cloth,  caught  the  sunlight  from 
near  the  horizon  and  fashioned  it  into 
an  arch  of  rainbow  colors ; beginning 
and  ending  in  his  curious  little  work- 
shop. Interesting  rather  than  curious, 
perhaps,  was  the  small  circular  apart- 
ment. with  its  walls  of  mortar,  and  its 
roof  of  canvas,  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occupant.  A Turkish 
rug,  an  electric  fan,  a leathern  water- 
bottle  and  a bicycle  gave  a cosmopolitish 
appearance  to  the  interior. 

The  lapidary  was  a small  man,  agile, 
alert  and  brown  as  a nut ; his  animated 
manner  contrasted  strangely  with  his  de- 
liberate movements  as  he  bent  a shapely 
and  well-poised  head  over  his  work  ; his 
eyes  seemed  to  look  inward  rather  than 


outward,  and  were  singularly  attractive  r 
altogether  he  was  an  unworldly  citizen, 
of  the  world. 

The  man  paused  in  his  work  to  send 
from  his  Turkish  pipe  circles  of  smoke 
into  the  air;  then  fitted  his  gems  into* 
their  casing  and  so  completed  his  task 
for  the  day.  The  mingled  mulberry  and 
acacia  shade  seemed  unusually  inviting 
this  evening  as  he  quitted  his  shop. 
Bala,  his  companion,  a once  powerful 
sheik,  would  soon  come  to  carry  the 
jewels  to  Damascus,  whence  they  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  great  commercial; 
house  in  Constantinople.  Once  outside 
his  workshop,  the  lapidary  stood  in  con- 
templation *of  the  landscape  which 
spread  like  a panorama  in  the  beautiful 
pastoral  symphony  before  him.  On  the 
horizon  was  the  purplish  blue  of  the 
holy  hills — historic  hills,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  holy  ones;  the  long, 
brown  line  in  the  distance  he  knew  to 
be  a caravan ; nearer  were  drivers  of 
sheep — he  could  hear  the  tinkle  of  a bell1 
somewhere  among  them;  and  nearer 
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still,  almost  at  his  feet,  were  flocks  of 
ring-doves,  with  their  necklace  of  white 
feathers  and  their  soft  cooing,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  strident  voice  of  the 
“cicada”  coming  from  somewhere 
among  the  wild-locust  trees.  As  he 
stooped  to  pluck  a withered  cyclamen — 
the  flower  that  honored  the  Virgin’s 
footsteps,  for  he  was  in  the  valley  which 
gave  entrance  into  the  hill  country  of 
Judea — his  ear  caught  the  harmony  en- 
trancing him,  and  he  made  for  himself 
a beautiful  song  without  words. 

If  the  leit-motif  of  the  pastoral  sym- 
phony spoke  through  his  senses  of  the 
beauties  of  the  House  of  David,  much 
more  eloquently  did  the  theme  of  the 
song  sung  in  the  unseen  world  of  his 
soul,  so  full  of  beautiful  imagery,  set 
forth  the  glories  of  the  royal  ones  of 
Nazareth.  Already  modern  civilization 
had  taken  in  hand  the  remnants  of  an 
effete  civilization,  and  one  by  one  the 
holy  places  of  Palestine  were  passing; 
faith  and  tradition  were  the  abiding 
things. 

From  the  time  when  he  had  left  the 
holy  men  of  Carmel  to  work  out  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  as  Providence  had 
willed  them,  the  lapidary  had  known  a 
world  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering;  but 
he  had  found  its  complemental  in  a 
world  fair  to  God.  He  recalled  the  days 
of  anguish  before  the  altar  in  St.  So- 
phia’s in  far-off  Constantinople,  his 
plodding  work,  his  pleasure  in  his  plod- 
ding, and  his  achievement.  He  had 
found  his  work,  though  some  thought 
it  a singular  knight-errantry;  and  he 
had  also  found  the  merciful  chatelaine 
of  an  inexhaustible  treasury. 

Suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
found  it  to  be  six  by  his  watch.  The 
handful  of  dates,  the  curds  of  milk  and 
the  cup  of  kuniso  which  Bala  had  set 
for  him  were  no  sooner  despatched,  than 
the  strip  of  morocco  containing  the 
jewels  was  produced  and  laid  for  a final 
l^pection  across  his  knees.  He  would 
^ ve  them  thus  that  Bala  might  look  at 


them,  for  he  had  learned  somewhat  of 
the  art  of  stone-cutting;  then  it  would 
remain  to  secure  the  fastenings  of  the 
case  and  fix  it  in  the  sheik’s  fez,  safe,  in 
his  trip  to  Damascus,  from  any  maraud- 
ing Bedouins. 

Of  what  did  these  gems  give  testi- 
mony— of  just  so  much  handiwork, 
nothing  more?  With  their  flash,  flashed 
the  remembrance — his  Lady’s  birthday; 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  said  a litany  in 
her  honor.  Then  his  work  took  on  a 
new  meaning  and  the  beautiful  stones 
testified  to  a new  litany.  The  cameos 
in  high-relief  were  towers  of  David, 
cut  in  chalcedony,  their  shadings  and 
high-lights  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
motherhood ; their  counterpart  was  in 
the  agate  intaglio,  which  in  the  depths 
of  its  seal  was  like  the  House  of  God, 
the  Seat  of  Wisdom  and  the  “refugiam 
peccatorum ;”  with  the  rubies  came 
thoughts  on  the  Queen  of  Martyrs  and 
of  Apostles.  The  sapphire,  flashing  like 
bright  blue  “Algol,”  was  a Star  of  Hope ; 
the  coral  rose,  with  its  deep  red  heart, 
a beautiful  Mystical  Rose;  the  many 
flashing  opaline  colors  from  the  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  stone  seemed  talis- 
manic  of  that  high  influence,  the  Help  of 
Christians  and  the  Comforter  of  the 
Afflicted ; the  pure  white,  dazzling  dia- 
monds are  crystallized  thoughts  of  the 
Immaculate  Queen,  with  her  crown  of 
stars. 

It  was  with  a start  the  lapidary  opened 
his  eyes  to  find  the  sheik  beside  him, 
brilliant  with  sash  and  dangling  sequins. 
The  twilight  was  passing  into  a starlight 
too  dark  for  Bala  to  see  the  real  beauty 
of  the  gems.  The  lapidary  secured  the 
case,  relating  as  he  did  so,  in  Arabic 
patois,  the  thoughts  that  had  come  to 
him  like  a story  in  stones.  Bala 
stretched  his  long,  lithe  body  on  his  rug 
to  listen,  smiled,  closed  his  eyes  and 
slept.  The  other  man  smiled,  closed  his 
eyes  and  thought ; and  then,  as  if  from 
the  lips  of  the  sleeping  Musselman,  came 


the  words,  “Ora  pro  nobis.” 
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By  M.  A.  GANNON 


IX 

N High  Masses,  at  the  end  of  the 
prayer  “Suscipe  Sancte  Pater,” 
the  paten  is  given  to  the  sub- 
deacon. He  folds  it  in  a hu- 
meral veil,  which  is  an  embroidered  ob- 
long, matching  in  color  the  vestments  of 
the  day,  and  takes  his  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  holding  the  paten  before  his 
face.  This  ceremony  recalls  the  time 
when  the  paten  was  very  large,  being  in 
fact  a great  platter  or  trav,  from  which 
all  present  received.  It  was  taken  away 
from  the  altar  at  this  period  of  the  Mass 
that  it  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  the 
celebrant  in  the  great  act  about  to  fol- 
low. At  the  words  “Et  dimitte  nobis” 
in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  subdeacon 
takes  the  paten  back  to  the  altar,  and 
the  veil  is  removed  from  his  shoulders. 
In  Rome,  in  the  eighth  century,  an 
acolyte  enveloped  in  a veil  of  silk,  held 
the  paten  before  his  breast  at  this  part 
of  the  Mass. 

In  the  prayer  “Suscipe  Sancta  Trin- 
itas,”  the  celebrant  offers  the  Oblation 
in  memory  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  and  also  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  apostles 
and  saints,  and  asks  their  intercession. 
The  “Orate  Fratres”  is  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  all  present  to  join  in  the  solemn 
act  of  prayer.  In  early  days  the  people 
themselves  made  the  response  to  this, 
and  in  the  Sarum,  Gallican,  York  and 
Bangor  Uses  the  prayer  was  “Orate 
Fratres  et  Sorores.”  This  prayer  is 
never  omitted  in  the  Roman  Rite,  and 
always  occurs  in  its  proper  place,  even 
on  Good  Friday,  when  the  Mass  is 
shorn  of  so  many  of  its  ceremonies. 
The  Dominican  Rite  does  not  keep  this 
prayer  in  the  Good  Friday  Mass. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Secret,  which 
used  to  be  called  the  “Oratio  super  ob- 


lata,”  and  is  said  silently  because  at  this 
place  the  bishop  used  to  pray  silently. 
It  is  intended  as  a gathering  together  in 
silence  the  prayers  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people,  and  always  contains  some 
allusion  to  sacrifice,  and  the  Mystery 
about  to  be  performed.  At  the  end  the 
celebrant  says  aloud  “Forever  and  ever,” 
words  which  are  the  end  of  the  Secret 
Prayer ; and  the  response  is  “Amen.” 

At  the  salutation  “Dominus  vobis- 
cum”  the  celebrant  does  not  turn  to  the 
people,  because  a curtain  used  to  be 
drawn  in  front  of  the  altar  at  this  part 
of  the  Mass,  and  remained  drawn  until 
the  Consecration.  These  curtains  were 
hung  by  rings  on  the  baldachino,  which 
was  a sort  of  canopy  over  the  altar  sup- 
ported by  four  columns. 

The  “Sursum  corda”  follows ; “Lift  up 
your  hearts”  are  words  found  in  all  lit- 
urgies East  and  West,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ethiopic.  These  words  in- 
troduce the  Preface,  which  is  so-called 
because  it  is  a sort  of  foreword  to  the 
Canon.  Though  every  Preface  begins 
and  ends  in  the  same  way,  there  are 
varying  parts,  proper  to  different  feasts 
and  seasons.  It  is  said  that  there  used 
to  be  two  hundred  and  forty,  but  about 
the  eleventh  century  they  were  reduced 
to  nine,  and  two  have  since  been  added. 
Besides  that  used  in  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass  for  every  day  in  the  year,  there 
are  now  those  for  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
Lent,  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(called  the  miraculous  Preface,  because 
Urban  II  sang  it  for  the  first  time  with- 
out preparation  while  celebrating  Mass 
on  a feast  of  our  Blessed  Mother),  and 
lastly,  the  Preface  for  feasts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Leonine  Sacramentary 
shows  that  apparently  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century  portions  were  interpolated 
or  improvised  by  celebrants  in  the 
Preface  of  the  Mass. 
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We  find  the  “Sanctus,”  in  every  an- 
cient liturgy.  It  is  contained  in  the 
vision  of  Isaiah,  and  again  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  words  occur:  “Holy, 

Holy,  Holy,  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  all 
the  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.” 

The  second  part  of  this  hymn  of  praise 
is  taken  from  the  words  which  greeted 
our  Lord  when  He  entered  Jerusalem 
the  week  of  the  Crucifixion:  “Hosanna, 
blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.” 
Hosanna  is  really  two  Hebrew  words, 
“Hosha-na,”  meaning  “save  us.”  This 
cry  of  petition  was  always  understood 
by  the  Hebrews  to  be  addressed  only  to 
■God.  It  was  used  during  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  among  the  Jews,  and  is  yet ; 
also  during  the  later  feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  first  Eucharistic 
prayers  of  Christians,  the  very  words  of 
the  old  prayer  and  intercession  being 
used  through  all  the  ages.  “Blessed  is 
He  Who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,”  is  often  sung  by  the  choir  imme- 
diately after  the  Consecration.  A bell 
is  rung  as  the  celebrant  says  the 
“Sanctus”  to  call  attention  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Canon.  Servers  may 
enter  here  with  candles  at  High  Mass, 
and  remain  kneeling  within  the  sanctu- 
ary until  after  the  Consecration.  The 
Canon  of  the  Mass  means  the  unchang- 
ing part  of  the  liturgy,  or  the  “Rule.” 
It  used  to  be  written  in  golden  letters, 
and  no  word  has  been  added  to  it  since 
the  time  of  Gregorv  the  Great  (590-604). 
Is  was  also  known  as  the  Action. 

At  the  end  of  the  “Te  igitur,”  the 
opening  prayer  of  the  Canon,  the  names 
of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  East  used 
to  be  inserted  after  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  but  at  the  present  time  the  name 
of  the  Pope  alone  is  mentioned  in 
Rome.  Outside  of  Rome  after  his 
name  that  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is 
mentioned.  In  Austria  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  also  is  mentioned.  In  the 
Roman  Rite  the  memento  of  the  living 
follows,  and  immediately  after  this  the 


commemoration  of  the  saints.  The 
names  used  to  be  read  aloud  from* 
diptychs  (a  sort  of  folding  tablet,  some- 
times very  beautifully  made  with  hand- 
somely decorated  covers),  and  used  to 
record  the  names  of  living  and  dead 
benefactors  of  the  Church,  and  holy 
persons.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
“Canonization,”  and  a survival  of  this 
remains  in  a custom  in  our  own  time 
of  reading  the  name  of  a newly-made 
saint  in  the  Pope’s  Mass,  on  the  day  of 
his  or  her  canonization.  The  deacon  at 
the  Mass  used  to  read  the  names  of  liv- 
ing benefactors  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  dead,  until,  on  account  of  vain- 
glory, which  some  could  scarce  over- 
come when  listening  to  their  own  names 
or  the  names  of  relatives  made  public 
in  this  way,  the  custom  was  discontin- 
ued about  the  eleventh  century. 

None  but  feasts  of  martyrs  were  kept 
until  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the 
prayer : “Communicating  with  and 

venerating  the  memory  in  the  first  place 
of  the  glorious  and  every  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God.”  etc.,  only  apostles  and 
martyrs  were  mentioned. 

The  name  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
always  comes  first,  both  in  Eastern  and 
Western  liturgies. 

The  prayer  following  the  “Communi- 
erntes.”  “"This  oblation  therefore  of  our 
service  and  that  of  thy  whole  family, 
Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  graciously  to 
accept.”  is  credited  by  Durandus  to 
Leo  I and  the  remainder  of  the  prayer  is 
credited  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
added  it  during  a time  when  Rome  was 
under  the  scourge  of  pestilence  and 
woes:  “Dispose  our  days  in  Thy  peace, 
and  command  11s  to  be  delivered  from 
eternal  damnation,  and  to  be  numbered 
in  the  flock  of  Thy  elect.  Through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

The  prayer.  “Which  oblation  do  Thou, 
O Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  vouchsafe  in 
all  respects  to  make  blessed,  approved, 
ratified,  reasonable  and  acceptable,  that 
it  may  become  to  us  the  Body  and 
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Blood  of  Thy  most  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,”  the  Abbe  Duchesne 
tells  us  comes  from  the  fourth  century  in 
its  present  form.  And  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem in  his  instruction  to  the  catechu- 
mens says : “We  beseech  the  merciful 
God  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
presented  oblations  that  He  may  make 
the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
wine  the  Blood  of  Christ.” 

The  words  introducing  the  Consecra- 
tion : “Who,  the  day  before  He  suf- 
fered, etc.,”  is  found  in  all  liturgies  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Apostles.  The  words, 
however,  vary  in  the  different  liturgies. 
The  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  has : “In 
the  night  wherein  He  was  betrayed,  or 
rather,  when  He  delivered  Himself  up 
for  the  life  of  the  world.”  The  Mo- 
zarabic  Rite  uses  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
“Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed,”  The  Am- 
brosian and  Gallican  Rites  have : “Who 
the  day  before  He  suffered  for  our  sal- 
vation and  that  of  the  whole  world.” 
In  the  Roman  Rite  the  actual  words 
of  Consecration  are  those  printed  in  the 
“Ordinary”  in  capital  letters,  and  these 
are  the  words  said  bv  our  Lord  at  the 
Last  Supper.  In  the  oldest  Gallican 
missals  only  the  first  few  words  of  this 
prayer,  which  describe  our  Lord’s  ac- 
tions at  the  Last  Supper,  are  written, 
as  every  one  of  the  faithful  were  sup- 
posed to  know  all  this  by  heart. 

The  words  in  the  Consecration  of  the 
chalice : “Of  the  new  and  perpetual 

covenant,  the  mystery  of  faith,”  are 
found  in  the  early  Roman  Mass.  In 
the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  be- 
ginning with  verse  thirty-one  we  read : 
“Behold  the  day  shall  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I will  make  a new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah.  Not  according  to  the 
covenant  which  I made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  that  I took  them  by 
the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt : the  covenant  which  they 

made  void,  and  I had  dominion  over 


l*T 

them  saith  the  Lord.  But  this  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I shall  make  with, 
the  house  of  Israel,  after  those  days* 
saith  the  Lord : I will  give  My  law  ii* 
their  souls,  and  I will  write  it  in  their 
hearts : and  I will  be  their  God,  and? 
they  shall  be  My  people.” 

Only  in  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian* 
Rites  do  the  words,  “This  do,  as  often  as- 
you  do  it,  a commemoration  of  Me/* 
occur.  The  Mozarabic  has : “As  often* 
as  ye  eat  this  Bread,  and  drink  this  Cup, 
ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord’s  death  until 
He  shall  come  in  splendor  from  heaven.” 

A bell  is  rung  three  times  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Host,  and 
three  times  at  the  consecration  o£ 
the  chalice.  The  celebrant  .makes  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  immediately  after 
pronouncing  the  words  of  consecration. 
Then  occurs  the  consecration  of  the 
chalice,  which  is  also  raised  above  the 
celebrant’s  head,  so  that  all  present  may 
see  and  adore.  It  is  said  that  bells  were 
first  used  at  the  consecration  in  Cologne,, 
in  1199,  at  the  request  of  Guido  di  Pore, 
who  was  then  the  Papal  Legate  at  that 
place.  The  elevation  does  not  occur  in 
any  other  rite  except  the  Latin,  until 
near  the  end  of  the  Canon. 

Some  of  the  schismatic  Orientals 
regard  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
consecration  — which  is  theologically 
false — and  the  invocation  in  their  lit- 
urgies  follows  the  consecration. 

The  “Unde  et  memores”  follows,  in- 
which  the  Passion,  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  Christ  are  commemorated^ 
and  “the  pure  Host,  the  holy  Host,  the 
immaculate  Host,  the  holy  Bread  of 
Eternal  Life,  and  the  Chalice  of  ever- 
lasting salvation”  are  offered  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  This  prayer,  at  least 
the  first  part,  is  found  in  almost  all  lit- 
urgies, Eastern  as  well  as  Western,  the 
Eastern  liturgies  adding  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Ascension  that  of 
“His  glorious  Second  Coming  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  deack” 
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N tranquil  and  hallowed  beauty 
the  garden  of  the  old  gray  con- 
vent of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  lay 
sleeping  under  the  evening  sun. 
The  foliage  scarce  stirred  in^the  gentle 
zephyrs.  Beneath  the  drooping  green 
boughs  glowed  great  masses  of  bloom, 
pink,  purple  and  yellow  predominating, 
in  splendid  array  of  disciplined  luxuri- 
ance. Above  the  whispering  of  the 
leaves  was  heard  the  soft  plashing  of 
the  fountain  whose  slender  jet  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine.  On  the  warm  air 
floated  a delicious  fragrance,  as  of 
prayers  acceptable  in  heaven. 

Lnder  the  shade  of  the  laburnum, 
where  an  ancient  sundial  stood  in  front 
of  a statue  of  St.  Joseph,  gleamed  like 
a spot  of  snow  amid  the  greenery  the 
white  wimple  of  a nun,  heightening  the 
conventual  atmosphere  and  isolation  of 
the  enclosure,  where  peace  and  benedic- 
tion dwelt  and  the  sordid  world  seemed 
far,  far  away. 

From  the  distance  came  the  fluctu- 
ating murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  rocky 
coast.  Yonder  the  snowy  nimbus  clouds 
sailed  through  the  blue  high  over  the 
great  expanse  of  ocean  shipless  and  des- 
olate save  for  the  occasional  tiny  sail 
of  a fishing  boat. 

From  the  church  of  the  neighboring 
village  came  floating  on  the  summer  air 
the  music  of  the  Angelus.  In  the  hour 
and  the  place  Nature  and  Religion,  twin 
divinities,  stood  sublimely  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  nunnery  Sister 
Mary  Angela — or  Sister  Angela,  as  she 
was  called  in  brief — was  breathing  her 
native  air,  as  indeed  she  had  breathed 
ft  all  her  quiet  and  religious  life.  She 
was  born  in  the  neighboring  seaside 
e,  where  still  dwelt  her  mother, 
nd  brother,  so  she  had  not  had 
come  from  home  and  friends 


when  she  answered  to  the  call  of  the 
convent.  With  the  other  visiting  sis- 
ters her  charitable  duties  took  her  often 
among  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Pleasant, 
cheerful  and  devoted,  she  helped  to 
bring  temporary  aid  and  spiritual  con- 
solation into  many  a humble  home. 
Yet  she  was  unconscious  of  the  good 
that  was  in  her.  But  her  sisterhood  and 
the  people  were  not.  Her  daily  life  was 
a hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Her 
path  was  jeweled  with  beatitudes.  Like 
Evangeline,  ‘‘When  she  had  passed  it 
seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music. ” 

But  presently,  in  the  sanctified  seclu- 
sion of  the  convent  garden  and  the 
dreamy  hush  of  eventide,  there  came 
over  the  young  religious  the  feeling  that 
she  was  not  alone,  that  she  was  being 
watched  with  anxious  and  appealing 
eves,  that  there  was  somebody  or 
something  about,  mysteriously  seeking 
her  aid,  even  as  the  troubled  spirit  on 
the  lonely  ocean  came  and  implored  to 
St.  Brendan.  Sister  Angela  experi- 
enced a suddep  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
dread,  an  awakening  of  that  strange 
subconsciousness  that  tells  us  of  the 
close  presence  of  an  unseen  personality. 
She  gazed  inquiringly  around,  an  alert 
look  on  the  flower-like  face  momenta- 
rily replacing  the  placidity  and  calmness 
given  to  it  by  the  cloister.  She  saw  only 
the  glowing  wealth  of  bloom  and  foli- 
age, the  gray  convent,  the  blue  sky,  the 
streaming  sunshine,  heard  but  the  tink- 
ling of  the  fountain  and  the  gentle  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves,  whispering  to  one 
another  congratulations  on  the  balmy 
summer  weather.  With  such  a radiant 
and  reassuring  smile  on  the  face  of  crea- 
tion the  good  little  nun  promptly  ex- 
orcised the  spirit  of  fear  as  unworthy 
and  unbecoming  those  sacred  and  se- 
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eluded  precincts.  A rustling  near  at 
hand  attracted  her  attention,  but  she 
smiled  as  the  explanation  presented  it- 
self when  a large  white  rabbit  bounded 
from  behind  some  shrubs  and  loped 
away  down  the  sun-mottled  path,  ludi- 
crously twitching  its  long  ears  as  it 
went. 

“Poor  Bonita/’  she  murmured,  “so  it 
was  only  you.” 

Again  Sister  Angela  bent  her  to  her 
book,  renewing  her  pious  interest  in  the 
lives  and  acts  of  her  departed  sister 
saints.  From  her  generous  floral  sur- 
roundings it  needed  no  special  imag- 
ination on  her  part  to  inhale  the  heav- 
enly fragrance  of  the  miraculous  roses 
into  which  the  bread  of  charity  was 
turned  in  the  mantle  of  the  royal  St. 
Elizabeth. 

All  at  once  she  was  rudely  called  back 
to  things  of  earth  by  a shock  that  sent 
her  book  fluttering  to  the  ground,  her 
rosary  beads  rattling  and  her  starched 
coif  crackling  as  she  sprung  to  her  feet 
with  an  exclamation  of  alarm.  Now, 
Sister  Angela  possessed  in  a marked 
degree  the  courage  of  her  race.  But 
she  had  ample  reason  to  be  shocked  and 
startled  at  what  she  saw : it  was  a man’s 
face,  pale  and  blood  streaked,  peering  at 
her  through  the  fiery  laburnum  blos- 
soms. 

Instinctively  she  looked  around  for 
the  gardener,  but  old  Tom  Berry  had 
departed  for  the  village  and  was  just 
then  at  dinner  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily. As  for  the  nuns  they  were  in  the 
chapel  or  the  community  room  or  else- 
where, some  of  them,  she  thought  with 
relief,  within  easy  hearing  of  her  cries 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  any  neces- 
sity for  them.  She  was  quite  alone  in 
the  garden  with  the  intruder,  whose 
facial  appearance  was  not  conducive  to 
calmness  or  confidence. 

“Who  are  you  and  how  dare  you 
come  here?”  she  demanded,  with  an 
assumption  of  boldness  that  surprised 
her.  “If  you  want  to  take  the  pledge,” 


she  added,  with  relieving  afterthought, 
ere  he  could  reply,  “go  around  to  the 
front  door  and  see  the  Reverend 
Mother.  But  first  you  had  better  go 
away  and  wash  the  blood  off  your  face 
and  put  yourself  in  more  decent  condi- 
tion to  visit  a convent  and  make  a sol- 
emn promise  to  God.” 

The  intruder  stepped  forth  from  his 
retreat  rather  reluctantly  and  furtively, 
as  it  seemed,  and  doffed  his  hat. 

“I  beg  a thousand  pardons,  Sister,” 
he  said,  “for  having  alarmed  you.  I 
assure  you  my  intrusion  is  uninten- 
tional ; I did  not  know  »where  I was 
coming.  No — I do  not  want  to  take 
the  total  abstinence  pledge,  Sister,  espe- 
cially under  present  unfortunate  condi- 
tions, when  physical  exhaustion  and 
mental  trouble  are  calling  wildly  for  a 
stimulant.” 

“This  is  no  tavern,  sir,”  remonstrated 
Sister  Angela. 

The  intruder  was  a stalwart  young 
man.  Though  disheveled;  he  looked 
impressive  as  a wounded  soldier.  He 
had  a certain  gentlemanly  bearing, 
which  struggled  hard  for  assertion 
against  those  truculent  looking  stains 
on  his  brow. 

“So  this  is  a convent,”  he  said,  look- 
ing around  with  sudden  anxious  inter- 
est. “The  Convent  of  Mercy,  I pre- 
sume? May  I take  the  strange  liberty 
of  inquiring,  Sister,  the  name  of  the 
mother  superior?” 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  “That 
is  a question  which  I fear  you  have  no 
right  to  ask  nor  I to  answer.  However, 
in  the  world  the  name  of  Reverend 
Mother  was  Aylward.  And  now, 
please  go.” 

His  pale  face  grew  paler  and  more 
haggard.  “Miserable  irony  of  fate,”  he 
muttered,  “that  I should  drag  my  dis- 
grace and  ruin  to  her  door — but  it  shall 
not  be.” 

“Yes,  sister,  I shall  go,  I shall  go.” 

There  was  a hunted  look  in  his  eyes 
as  of  a trapped  wild  animal  seeking  for 
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escape  as  he  looked  around  again  on 
the  floral  masses  of  crimson,  yellow  and 
purple,  the  fountain  glittering  and 
plashing  in  the  sun,  the  statued  meek- 
faced St.  Joseph,  the  quiet  trees  bend- 
ing like  nuns  making  genuflection. 

“If  you  do  not  go  at  once,  sir/'  per- 
sisted Sister  Angela,  her  perplexity  and 
impatience  increasing,  “something  un- 
pleasant may  happen.” 

He  turned  on  her  impatiently,  almost 
fiercely. 

“You  call  yourself  a Sister  of  Mercy. 
Where  and  what  is  your  mercy?  You 
would  drive  me  out  like  a hunted  deer 
into  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  hounds  that 
are  pursuing  me.  On  the  other  side  of 
that  wall,  which  I scaled  unthinking 
save  that  beyond  it  I might  find  a tem- 
porary hiding  place,  there  awaits  me 
capture,  meaning  ruin,  perhaps  even 
death.  Is  this,  then,  your  idea  of  mercy, 
Sister  of  Mercy?  Oh,  fear  me  not! 
You  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  a 
murderer.” 

“A  murderer!” 

She  retreated  a few  steps  and  stared 
at  him  as  at  an  object  of  horror  that  she 
had  heard  of  with  a shudder  but  never 
seen  till  now. 

“Yes,  a murderer,”  he  repeated:  “at 
least  men  will  call  me  so,  and  I have 
no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Yet  I swear 
to  you  I am  not  one.  I did  not  mean 
to  kill  him,  heaven  knows  I did  not. 
It  was  an  accident,  a horrible  and  fatal 
one,  but  still  only  an  accident.  An  un- 
intentional homicide  I may  be  and  am, 
but  a murderer  never.  Have  mercy, 
sister,  the  mercy  of  your  sacred  Order, 
on  one  who  is  now  experiencing  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  life.  Oh,  what  evil 
star  has  guided  me  on  this  miserable 
journey? — Ah,  another!” 

With  instinctive  dread  of  discovery  he 
plunged  back  among  the  shrubbery  as  a 
second  nun  came  along  the  path,  scis- 
sors in  hand,  cutting  flowers  for  the 
altar.  She  briefly  saluted  Sister  An- 
gela and  continued  on  her  way  without 


having  noticed  the  presence  of  the 
stranger. 

Pity  for  the  plight  of  the  latter,  ming- 
led with  doubt  and  bewilderment  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  pursue,  filled  the 
gentle  and  sympathetic  heart  of  Sister 
Angela.  In  a state  of  painful  and  per- 
turbed indecision  she  wandered  up  and 
down  the  path,  revolving  in  her  mind 
what  best  to  do  under  the  very  peculiar 
and  amazing  circumstances.  The  in- 
truder’s appeal  to  the  mercy  of  her  Or- 
der moved  her  deeply.  It  placed  upon 
her  feeble  shoulders  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
sisterhood  in  their  ministrations  to  the 
miserable  and  distressed.  At  the  same 
time  it  placed  her  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  What  if  she  should  reveal  his 
unfortunate  presence  to  the  community? 
It  might  be  equivalent  to  handing  him 
over  to  the  authorities ; else  it  wrould 
mean — which  would  be  impossible — a 
regular  communal  conspiracy  for  the 
protection  of  a fugitive  from  the  law. 
What  if  she  should  go  direct  and  in- 
form the  Reverend  Mother?  Ah,  yes, 
that  was,  of  course,  the  right  and  proper 
thing  to  do,  and  do  it  she  would,  both  in 
common  sense  and  a spirit  of  filial 
fidelity  and  obedience. 

“Sister,”  hoarsely  whispered  the  man 
as  she  paused  at  his  leafy  retreat,  “sis- 
ter, you  will  not  betray  me?” 
.“Reverend  Mother  wdll  know  what  is 
best  to  do  in  your  sad  and  unfortunate 
case.”  she  said,  “and  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  her  of  it  without  any  further  parley. 
She  shall  see  you  immediately.” 

And  here  a strange  newr  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself. 

“Oh,  no.  Sister,  I beg  in  mercy  you 
will  not,  I would  rather  you  would 
hand  me  over  at  once  to  the  police,  with- 
out letting  her,  above  all,  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Ay,  give  me  up  to  the 
authorities  here  and  now  if  you  will,  no 
matter  whether  you  believe  me  innocent 
or  guilty,  but  for  heaven’s  sake — and  I 
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have  strong  private  reasons  for  begging 
it  of  you — do  not  reveal  my  presence 
here  to  the  Reverend  Mother.” 

“Certainly  you  are  a most  extraor- 
dinary young  man,”  remarked  Sister 
Angela. 

By  snatches  she  learned  his  story. 
He  was  a stranger  in  these  parts  and 
had  walked  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  town,  along  the  sea,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a near  and  revered  relative 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years. 
On  the  cliff  road  he  had  casually  met  a 
man  with  whom  he  entered  into  con- 
versation, which  gradually  drifted  into 
heated  and  bitter  argument. 

“Oh,  it  was  all  so  miserably,  crim- 
inally silly !”  he  explained.  “Hence- 
forth I shall  hate  politics  all  my 
life — that  is,  if  a judge  and  jury 
allow  me  to  live  to  hate  them.  We 
lost  our  tempers,  we  lost  our  heads; 
we  became,  as  it  were,  raging  maniacs. 
We  fought,  we  clutched  and  struggled. 
We  reeled  towards  the  dizzy  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  in  a moment — oh,  the 
hideous  nightmare  of  it ! — in  a moment 
I found  myself  alone,  and  my  opponent 
lay  a corpse  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
Some  men  who  witnessed  the  tragedy 
pursued  me,  but  I eluded  and  outdis- 
tanced them  through  woods  and  thick- 
ets. And  so  I found  myself  here.” 

Sister  Angela  uttered  a moan  of  hor- 
ror and  distress.  Her  resolution  was 
taken.  “You  had  best  get  away  from 
here  as  soon  as  you  can,”  she  said,  “I 
will  not  betray  you,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  remaining.” 

“I  dare  not  move  till  nightfall,  and 
the  wall  is  too  high  to  be  climbed  from 
the  inside.” 

“There  is  a small  wicket  of  which  I 
can  get  the  key;  at  dusk  I shall  come 
and  let  you  pass  out.” 

She  turned  and  walked  to  the  house, 
in  serious  doubt  and  dismay  as  to  the 
responsibility  she  had  so  boldly  as- 
sumed, the  promise  she  had  given.  As 
she  entered  the  ivy-draped  arched  door- 


way a sister  nun  accosted  her  with  face 
and  voice  full  of  deep  gravity  and 
concern. 

“Oh,  dear  Sister  Angela!  Sad  is  the 
news  in  store  for  you  this  evening.  Rev- 
erend Mother  has  sent  me  in  search  of 
you.  She  awaits  you,  with  your  sister 
Martha,  irt  the  parlor.  Prepare,  dear, 
for  a dreadful  shock ; pray  for  strength 
to  bear  your  cross  and  wear  your  crown 
of  thorns.” 

In  the  convent  parlor  Sister  Angela 
found  her  sister,  a sweet-faced  and  win- 
some girl,  sobbing  in  direst  anguish, 
with  the  Mother  Superior  doing  her  ten- 
der utmost  in  Christian  effort  to  con- 
sole her.  There  was  a prevailing  sense 
of  alarm  and  horror. 


“Murdered — our  poor  brother  Ky- 
ran  murdered !”  cried  the  weeping  girl. 
“Killed  in  a quarrel  with  some  stranger 
and  his  body  thrown  over  the  cliffs !” 
Sister  Angela,  deathly  pale,  white  as 
her  coif,  sunk  into  a seat,  and  swift  un- 
consciousness came  to  her  relief. 

When  she  recovered  she  left  her  sis- 
ter in  the  charge  of  the  kindly  minis- 
tering nuns  and  went  to  the  chapel, 
where  she  prayed  until  the  last  sun- 
beams faded  from  the  stained  glass 
effigies  of  angels  and  saints.  Then, 
providing  herself  with  a certain  key  and 
acting  with  a degree  of  caution  and 
secrecy  before  unknown  to  her,  she  re- 
turned to  the  garden.  The  plash  of  the 
fountain  had  in  her  ears  a sad  and  dirge- 
ful sound ; the  flowers  seemed  funereal 
blossoms,  the  place  seemed  filled  with 
the  mournful  shadow  that  had  so  sud- 
denly fallen  on  her  life. 

Beckoning  the  crouching  refugee 
from  his  lurking  place  she  conducted 
him  to  a small  door  which  she  opened, 
letting  him  pass  forth  into  the  outer 
world.  On  the  threshold  he  lingered 
to  express  apology  and  gratitude,  but 
she  checked  him,  saying: 

“Go  your  way  in  peace,  although  it  is 
the  blood  of  my  poor  brother  that  lies 
this  day  on  your  hands.” 
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At  the  last  words  he  turned  with  a 
shocked  look  and  exclamation,  but  she 
quickly  closed  the  d6or  and  locked  it. 
Then,  where  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
loomed  amid  the  darkening  foliage,  she 
knelt  in  prayer.  “As  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us,”  were  the  words 
that  lingered  longest  on  her  lips,  for 
now  they  had  for  her  a most  solemn 
profundity.  So,  more  fragrant  than  the 
blossoms  around  her,  her  visions  arose, 
while  the  stars  twinkled  out  through 
the  blue  and  on  the  still  air  came  the 
hollow  moaning  of  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  convent  parlor, 
pretty  Martha  Cruice  sat  tearful  and 
inconsolable  pouring  her  sisterly  sor- 
rows in  the  ears  of  the  sympathizing 
nuns. 

“Our  only  brother,  our  only  brother,” 
she  kept  repeating,  “and  the  best  that 
ever  lived ! And  he  to  be  so  cruelly 
taken  from  us,  almost  at  his  own  door, 
in  sight  of  the  home  where  he  was  born, 
and  to  think  that  we  shall  not  look  on 
his  face  until  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead, 
how  I hope  they  will  catch  his  brutal 
and  inhuman  murderer!” 

“Patience,  dear  child,”  counselled  the 
Mother  Superior,  a lady  of  fine  and  no- 
ble appearance,  “be  patient  and  char- 
itable and  forgiving.”  With  many  pious 
axioms  she  was  striving  to  calm  the 
stormy  little  heart*  beside  her  when  the 
portal  bell  tinkled  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  was  ushered  in  a 
breathless  and  excited  young  man  af 
sight  of  whom  Martha  bounded  up  with 
a little  shriek  of  amazement. 

“Kyran,  Kyran,  is  it  you  or  your 
ghost  ?” 

“It  is  myself,  Martha,  in  real  flesh 
and  blood,”  replied  the  startling  ap- 
parition. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Kyran 
Cruice?”  severely  demanded  the  Rev- 
erend Mother,  when  the  sensation  had 
somewhat  subsided.  “How  have  you 
allowed  pain  and  sorrow  to  be  caused 


to  vour  sisters  by  this  shocking  report 
of  your  deafh?” 

The  newcomer  looked  shamefaced 
and  embarrassed.  “It  was  not  my  fault. 
Reverend  Mother,”  he  stammered, 
“and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I did  fall  over  the 
cliff,  but  my  injuries  were  slight. 
Knowing  there  would  be  alarm  I have 
made  haste  prove  that — well,  as  Mark 
Twain  has  said  of  himself — the  report 
of  my  death  was  grossly  exaggerated.” 

. From  young  Cruice’s  explanation  it 
appeared  that  he  had  had  a very  narrow 
and  marvelous  escape  from  death,  his 
body  bounding  from  obstacle  to  ob- 
stacle until  it  was  hurled  into  a recess 
of  the  precipice,  where  he  lay  for  some 
time  unconscious.  On  recovering  his 
senses  he  had  managed  to  clamber  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

“But  why  did  the  villain  attempt  to 
kill  you,  Kyran?”  inquired  Martha,  the 
tears  of  grief  now  drv  on  her  cheeks,  but 
her  anger  kindling  forth  against  the 
supposed  aggressor. 

“He  was  no  more  a villain  than  I, 
Martha.  We  were  both  fools,  squab- 
bling idiots,  that  intemperate  words  led 
to  intemperate  acts,  modern  knight- 
errants  that  wrangled  and  came  to  blows 
not  over  ladies  fair  but  over  different 
brands  of  political  nostrums.  Forgive 
me,  Reverend  Mother,  I’ll  never  do  it 
again — never  again  for  me,  even  if  the 
country  were  going  to  the  dogs ! Really 
I wish  I could  meet  my  late  opponent 
again,  if  only  to  make  my  peace  with 
him.  And,  by  Jove,  here  he  actually  is!” 

And  now  the  group  in  the  parlor  en- 
countered the  amazed  look  of  a voung 
man  whom  the  portress  ushered  into 
their  presence.  It  was  the  late  refugee 
of  the  convent  garden,  and  accompany- 
ing him  were  two  officers,  one  of  whom, 
doffing  his  helmet,  proceeded  to  address 
the  deeply  interested  lady  superior. 

“Reverend  Mother,  this  young  man 
has  surrendered  himself  to  us  on  a 
charge  of  homicide.  We  have  taken  the 
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liberty  of  bringing  him  to  you  in  order 
to  learn  his  identity,  because  from  cer- 
tain letters  found  in  his  possession  it 
appears  he  is — ” 

“Mv  dear  nephew,  Roland  Avlward/’ 
said  the  astounded  Mother  Superior. 
“Oh.  Roland,  Roland,  but  for  the  hand 
of  Providence  what  a sad  and  dreadful 
outcome  would  have  been  that  of  your 
long-promised  visit  !” 

“Not  for  all  the  world  would  I have 
had  it  happen/*  blurted  the  young  man, 
now  washed  and  kempt,  but  with  a scar 
showing  on  his  brow,  shamefaced,  yet 
secretly,  fervently  jubilant  at  sight  of 
his  late  opponent,  the  man  he  had  sup- 
posed dead.  ‘‘Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  I feel 
as  if  I had  been  a hundred  years  in 
purgatory !” 

Kind  of  heart  and  quick-witted,  the 
Mother  Superior  deftly  took  up  the 
tangled  skein  and  arranged  its  threads. 
Introductions,  embarrassing  but  wel- 
come, followed.  The  late  opponents 
were  soon  shaking  hands  with  each 
other  and  exchanging  fervent  though 
facetious  vows  of  eschewing  political 
argument  for  evermore.  The  con- 


stables. recognizing  the  vastly  altered 
condition  of  affairs  intelligently  de- 
parted. There  was  joy,  congratulations, 
thanksgiving. 

And  where  was  Sister  Angela?  In 
the  convent  garden,  her  Gethsemane, 
they  found  her,  grieving  amid  the  roses 
and  lilies  for  her  supposedly  lost 
brother,  grieving  with  grief  that  belongs 
to  the  bravest  and  the  tenderest.  Soon 
was  her  sorrow  changed  into  joy  of  a 
measure  filled  up  and  overflowing. 
Gladly  she  welcomed  the  overimpulsive 
one  back  to  life.  On.  her  being  formally 
presented  to  the  lady  superior’s  nephew 
there  was  a peculiar  look,  changing  into 
a smile,  on  the  face  of  each,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a previous  ac- 
quaintance or  mutual  understanding. 

And  this  would  not  have  been  a com- 
plete and  well-rounded  episode,  strange 
though  it  may  appear,  if  Dr.  Roland 
Avlward  had  not  in  due  course  married 
winsome  Martha  Cruicc  and  thus  be- 
come the  brother-in-law  of  his  opponent 
in  one  poignant  political  and  personal 
exchange,  as  well  as  of  the  gentle  and 
devoted  Sister  Angela. 


September  / 

By  Richard  O’Malley 

O ripe  September — month  whose  splendor  flees 
.From  hush  of  bloom  to  pallor  of  decline — * 

Season  of  breezes,  how  thy  charms  combine 
The  gay  and  sad ! Thy  sighs,  'mid  harvest  glees, 

Like  oracles  self-wandering  through  the  trees, 

Haunt  rose-cheeked  orchard  and  empurpled  vine; 

And,  ere  thou  fittest,  thy  calm  tear-drops  shine 
And  dance  like  silver-sandaled  Drvadcs. 

Ah  ! so  the  summertide  of  mortal  life 

Mellows  into  the  middle  stage,  aglow 

With  strength  yet  touched  with  fading  tinge  of  years ! 

Though  brisk  and  cheerful  be  its  outward  strife, 

It  sighs  to  rosier  scenes  of  long  ago, 

And,  ere  departing,  sheds  its  quiet  tears. 
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By  MAGDALEN  ROCK 


DHE  dark  and  sombre  island  of 
Lindisfarne  lies  amid  the  green 
waves  of  the  Northern  Sea  on 
the  east  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  a flat,  dreary  expanse  of  barren  soil, 
united  at  ebb  of  tide  to  the  mainland, 
and  producing  nought  but  scanty  pas- 
turage and  poor  crops.  Long,  long 
ago,  however,  this  dreary  islet  was 
selected  by  the  Cefltic  monks  who  came 
to  Northumberland  at  the  call  of  its 
king  as  their  monastic  home  and  epis- 
copal see.  Perhaps  its  resemblance  to 
the  home  they  had  left  induced  them  to 
take  up  their  abode  therein ; or  perhaps 
its  close  proximity  to  the  then  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Bamborough  promised 
them  security.  At  any  rate,  when  Os- 
wald conquered  the  pagan  hosts  of 
Penda  on  Heaven’s  Field  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  looked 
abroad  for  aid  to  Christianize  the  pagan 
realm.  It  did  not  occur  to  this  king, 
who  had  spent  years  of  exile  among  the 
Irish  monks,  to  apply  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  to  undertake  a second  time 
the  conversion  of  the  North.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Ion^  and  not  in  vain.  There 
was  a bishoptnn  the  island,  so  that 
Aidan,  one  of  the  monks,  was  at  once 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Northumber- 
land, and  departed  to  set  up  his  bish- 
op’s stool  at  Lindisfarne. 

Saint  Aidan,  it  would  seem,  received 
his  early  training  at  Inniscatterv,  a 
monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Iona.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  638  that  he  un- 
dertook the  conversion  of  Northumber- 
land ; and,  according  to  the  Venerable 
Bede,  he  had  all  the  qualities — humility, 
piety,  meekness,  firmness — which  go  to 
make  an  ideal  missionary.  He  had  a 
great  love  of  prayer  and  austerity;  he 
was  totally  indifferent  to  applause  and 


blame ; practised  the  virtues  he  taught, 
and  had  beside,  in  fullest  measure,  that 
love  of  nature  and  solitude  that  was  the 
special  heritage  of  the  Celtic  monks. 
So  far  as  his  duties  of  bishop  permitted, 
he  observed  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  community  he  established  at  Lindis- 
farne. He  wore  the  white  cowl  and 
tunic  of  his  brethren.  His  only  drink 
was  water,  and  he  fasted  each  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  till  three  hours  past 
noon.  He  loved  to  meditate  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  to  instruct  the 
children.  For  the  first  few  years  of  his 
episcopate  he  was  ignorant  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon tongue;  and  the  old  annal- 
ists tell  that  it  was  a beautiful  spectacle 
to.  see  the  king  translating  the  words  of 
the  bishop  to  his  thegns.  “The  tender 
friendship  which  united  the  bishop  and 
king.”  says  Montalembert,  “has  per- 
haps done  more  than  anything  else  to 
hallow  their  memory  in  the  annals  of 
Catholic  England. 

Saint  Aidan  neither  feared  nor  flat- 
tered the  rich  and  noble.  He  accepted 
no  gifts  from  their  hands;  and  all 
money  or  lands  bestowed  on  the  mon- 
astery were  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  poorest  hind  that  called  at  Lindis- 
farne was  hospitably  entertained ; so, 
too.  were  the  Saxon  nobles.  Churches 
rose  all  over  the  country, t and  the  faith 
of  Christ  spread  farther  each  day  as 
Aidan  and  his  zealous  helpers  journeyed 
north  and  south  over  the  heathen  realm. 
Each  day,  too,  brought  fresh  mission- 
aries from  Ireland,  and  so  the  work 
went  on  till  Oswald  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  army  to  deliver  East  Anglia 
from  the  old  heathen,  Penda.  In  the 
battle  that  followed,  Oswald  lost  his 
life ; but  the  “white  hand”  of  the  dead 
king  that  had  so  liberally  fed  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  had  for  so  doing  been 
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blessed  by  Aidan,  remained  white  and 
incorrupt  when  all  else  of  Oswald  had 
perished.  The  death  of  the  king 
afflicted  Aidan  deeply.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  between  Oswy  and  Oswin, 
and  both  princes  were  eager  to  help  on 
the  work  of  establishing  the  Christian 
faith,  but  unfortunately  occasions  of 
quarrel  soon  rose  between  them.  Nine 
years  later,  Oswin  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Oswy,  and  the  crime  hastened 
Aidan’s  death.  Twelve  days  after  the 
murder,  the  holy  bishop  went  to  his 
.reward.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  Lindisfame ; but  when 
a noble  church  was  erected  on  the 
island,  the  relics  of  the  first  bishop  and 
abbot  were  placed  therein. 

Saint  Finan,  an  Irish  monk  of  Iona, 
proceeded  to  Lindisfarne  to  take 
Aidan’s  place,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
build  a new  cathedral.  This  was  erected, 
in  the  Irish  fashion,  of  hewn  oak  with  an 
outside  covering  of  reeds.  Probably 
there  were  no  masons  at  that  period  in 
Northumberland.  He  also  undertook 
the  task  of  reproving  Oswy  for  the 
grave  crime  he  had  committed  in  mur- 
dering Oswin ; and  so  effectual  were 
his  reprovings  that  Oswy  resolved  to 
expiate  his  crime.  Oswy’s  wife  was 
cousin  to  the  murdered  man,  and  she 
was  permitted  by  her  husband  to  erect 
a monastery  wherein  prayers  and 
Masses  might  be  ever  offered  for  the 
murderer  and  his  victim.  The  former 
showed,  as  the  years  passed  on,  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere,  so  that  when  his 
death  took  place  he  was  admitted  to  a 
place  in  the  English  martyrology. 

The  episcopate  of  Saint  Finan  was 
calm  and  prosperous.  It  lasted  ten 
years,  and  was  free  from  such  troubles 
as  had  hastened  Saint  Aidan’s  death. 
It  was  Finan  who  consecrated  Saint 
Cedd,  and  his  brother.  Saint  Chad, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  brothers  had 
been  among  “Aidan’s  boys,”  a number 
of  Saxon  youths  designed  by  the  first 
bishop  of  Lindisfarne  for  the  priest- 


hood. It  was  Finan  also  who  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing  Sigebert,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons ; and  during  his  episcopate  was 
founded  the  great  abbey  of  Streanes- 
halch  on  the  dark  cliffs  of  Whitby,  look- 
ing over  the  Northern  Sea.  Saint 
Finan  died  in  66 1,  and  was  buried  be- 
side his  predecessor. 

Finan  was  succeeded  by  another  Irish 
monk  from  Iona.  His  name  was  Col- 
man,  and  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  see  he  found  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy a common  subject  of  discourse 
and  dispute  among  the  clepgy  of  the 
North.  Oswy,  the  king,  kept  his  feast 
of  Easter,  while  his  wife  Eanfleda  and 
her  maids  kept  the  rigid  fast  of  Palm 
Sunday;  and  on  one  side- were  the  Cel- 
tic monks,  proud  and  passionate  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  Colnmba  and,  Iona;  on  the 
other  the  fiery  Wilfrid  of  York  and  his 
followers,  more  enthusiastic  for  Roman 
usages  than  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
In  664  Oswy  summoned  a great  council 
of  the  nation.  It  met  at  Whitby,  where 
Hilda,  a princess  of  the  royal  bloodr 
ruled  her  double  monastery  of  monks 
and  nuns.  Hilda  at  this  period  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  despite  her 
baptism  and  early  training  by  Bishop 
Paulinus,  was  completely  devoted  to  the 
Celtic  cause. 

The  points  of  dispute  were  trivial  in 
themselves — the  correct  time  for  Eas- 
ter and  the  proper  method  of  the  ton- 
sure.  Colman  and  the  Irish  monks,  and 
also  some  Anglo-Saxons,  such  as  Saint 
Cedd,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  urged 
the  authority  of  Columba ; Wilfrid  that 
of  Saint  Peter.  The  disputation  was 
long.  Then  Oswy  asked  Colman  : “You 
own  that  Christ  gave  to  Saint  Peter  the 
keys  of  heaven?” 

“Yes,”  Colman  answered  readily. 

“Then,”  rejoined  the  king,  “since  he 
is  a porter  of  heaven,  I will  not  offend 
him  lest  he  turn  his  back  on  me  when 
I reach  the  gates.” 
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The  assembly  decided  to  approve  the 
king's  conclusion,  and  Colman  and  his 
followers  left  Whitby  and  sailed  away 
to  Iona.  They  took  with  them  a por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Saint  Aidan  when 
they  departed  from  Lindisfarne.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  Colman  remained 
in  Iona — probably  not  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  He  and  his  community 
settled  finally  at  Innisbofin,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Mayo.  He  afterwards 
founded  a monastery  at  Mayo  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  had  followed 
him  across  the  seas.  Venerable  Bede 
bears  eloquent  testimony  of  Saint  Col- 
man’s  holiness  of  life  and  love  of  pov- 
erty. He  died  at  Innisbofin  in  the 
August  of  676. 

The  next  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  was 
Tilda — also  an  Irish  monk.  He  had, 
however,  adopted  the  Roman  customs 
in  regard  to  Easter  and  the  tonsure ; 
he  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  a 
good  and  religious  man.  He  ruled  his 
see  only  a few  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eata.  a Saxon.  Eata  had  for 
his  successor  the  great  Saint  Cuthbert, 
whom  all  later  writers  have  agreed  in 
declaring  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  born 
in  County  Meath  about  the  year  625, 
and  for  some  reason  he  was  conveyed 
by  his  mother  to  Scotland.  In  early 
youth  he  tended  sheep  on  the  Lammer- 
moor  hills,  and  there  learned  to  lo^e 
prayer  and  solitude.  One  night  as  he 
guarded  his  flock  he  saw  a troop  of  an- 
gels conveying  the  soul  of  Bishop  Aidan 
homeward,  and  soon  the  Irish  shepherd 
made  his  way  to  the  group  of  log  shan- 
ties, where  a few  ’monks  from  Lindis- 
farne had  settled  in  the  mission  station 
of  old  Melrose,  and  became  one  of  them. 
On  foot  and  on  horseback  he  wandered 
among  the  rude  peasantry.  His  infinite 
patience,  his  good  health,  and  strong 
sense  of  humor  fitted  him  for  the  life 
he  had  chosen.  “Never  did  man  die 
of  hunger  who  served  God,”  he  would 
say  when  darkness  found  him  and  his 
-^^^jmrades  supperless  in  the  wilds. 


“The  snow  stops  us  on  land,  the  storm 
on  sea,”  one  of  the  latter  once  said. 

“The  way  to  heaven  is  open  still,” 
Cuthbert  replied  with  a merry  laugh. 

Cuthbert  was  prior  at  both  Melrose 
and  Lindisfarne  for  many  years,  and 
Bede  tells  that  he  was  often  away 
among  the  peasantry  for  weeks,  preach- 
ing and  confessing  the  rustic  popula- 
tion. The  same  eminent  historian  bears 
witness  to  the  austerity  and  holiness  of 
his  life,  and  records  how  he  performed 
the  duties  of  prior  ‘‘with  so  much  spirit- 
ual zeal,  as  became  a saint,  that  he  gave 
the  community  not  only  the  counsels, 
but  the  example  of  perfect  monastic 
life.”  Once  Saint  Cuthbert  ministered 
to  a wayfarer  who  left  behind  three 
loaves  “such  as  this  world  cannot  pro- 
duce.” W hite  they  were  as  lilies,  fra- 
grant as  roses,  and  sweet  as  honey; 
and  by  these  signs  the  monks  knew 
their  prior  had  entertained  an  angel 
unawares.  After  a time  Cuthbert 
yearned  after  deeper  solitude,  and  he 
retired  to  a small  islet  of  the  Fame 
group ; and  Northumbrian  legends  tell 
how  the  sea  fowl — Cuthbert’s  Birds — 
are  still  so  tame  and  gentle  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  stroked  and  caressed 
by  human  hands.  When  Scott  wrote 
“Marmion”  it  was  still  thought  that 

“On  a rock,  by  Lindisfarne, 

Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name/’ 

From  this  peaceful  retreat  Cuthbert 
was  forced  back  in  his  old  age  to  the 
vacant  See  of  Lindisfarne;  and  many 
are  the  miracles  narrated  by  Bede  con- 
cerning this  period  of  the  saint’s  life. 
His  advancing  age  and  growing  infirm- 
ities did  not  deter  him  from  wandering 
as  of  old  over  the  mountains  and  moors. 
We  hear  of  him  administering  confirma- 
tion to  a vast  multitude  with  no  other 
shelter  but  the  boughs  of  trees : of  his 
visits  to  monastery  and  convent  to 
cheer  the  inmates  in  their  works  of 
piety. 
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It  was  the  prioress  of  Tynemouth, 
Yirca  by  name,  who  presented  the  ven- 
erable bishop  with  the  fine  piece  of 
linen  which  was  soon  to  serve  him  as 
a winding  sheet. 

He  celebrated  the  Christmas  of  686 
with  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  but  re- 
tired after  a few  days  to  his  cell  on  the 
little  isle  of  Fame.  “When  may  we 
hope  to  sec  you  again  ?“  the  monks 
asked  at  his  departure.  “When  you 
bring  back  my  dead  body,”  Cuthbert 
answered. 

In  the  week  that  ensued  before  his 
death  he  prayed  with  increased  fervor  ; 
and  being  asked  by  the  abbot  of  Lindis- 
farne— who  had  come  to  visit  him — for 
a farewell  message  for  the  brethren, 
Cuthbert  gasped : “Keep  peace  with 

one  another;  maintain  mutual  concord. 
Be  not  puffed  up  as  if  you  were  better 
than  others.” 

At  midnight  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  687,  the  bishop  received  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  from  the  abbot's 
hands,  and  soon  after,  raising  his  hands 
high  in  prayer,  Cuthbert  died. 

Scott  has  told  in  “Marmion”  how  his 
sacred  relics  were  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasions carried  about  from  place  to 


place  for  safety  bv  his  spiritual  descend- 
ants. At  length  they  were  laid  in  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  where  they  reposed  till 
the  disastrous  day  of  Henry  \TII. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  visitation  of  Saint  Cuth- 
bert’s  shrine  by  Henry’s  commis- 
sioners : 

“After  the  spoiling  of  the  ornaments 
and  jewels  the  goldsmith  did  take  a 
great  hammer  and  did  break  the  chest ; 
and  when  they  opened  the  chest  they 
found  him  lying  whole  and  incorrupt 
with  his  face  bare,  and  /all  his  vestments 
upon  him  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
Mass.  Then  Dr.  Lee  did  step  up  to 
see  if  it  were  so,  and  did  sav  to  Dr. 
Henley  in  Latin  that  he  was  lying 
whole.  Then  did  Dr.  Henley  go  up  and 
handle  him,  and  the  body  was  whole  and 
the  vestments  safe  and  fresh.” 

Twice  since  that  dark  period  has  the 
coffin  been  opened  by  Protestant  hands. 
In  March,  1899,  the  complete  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  and  by  it  lay  the  skull 
of  King  Oswald.  Both  were  reverently 
re-enclosed  and  restored  to  their  rest- 
ing place  in  the  cathedral. 

Saint  Cuthbert  was  the  last  Irish  ab- 
bot of  Lindisfarne. 


St.  Anne  de  Beaupre 

By  William  J.  Fischer 


The  pathway  of  the  hours  I spend  with  thee, 
Beloved  St.  Anne,  is  flower-strewn  and  fair. 

I wander  through  the  past,  lured  by  a pray’r, 
And  see  Louis  Guimont  rise,  from  sickness  free. 
Poor  tiller  of  the  soil!  He  was  to  be 
The  first  to  feel  thy  intercession  rare, 

For  faith  was  strong,  and  it  lay  cradled  where 
1 he  soul  of  Beaupre  blossomed  happily. 

To-day  in  thousands  come  earth’s  children  sad — 
The  suffering  sick,  whose  hearts  have  often  bled, 
When  lo ! upon  Pain’s  anxious  martyr-bed, 

A miracle  takes  life  and  hearts  are  glad — 

A cripple  walks  after  long  waiting  years. 

I saw  it  all  through  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  ROSARY 

From  the  Gorman  of  Father  Louis  do  Stolberg,  O.  P. 


By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  O.  P. 

THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES — THIRD  MYSTERY,  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST 


“ Parvulus  natus  e t nobis”— Unto  us  a 
child  is  born.— Isaias  ix,  0. 

ONSIDER  how  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  on 
this  colc^  winter  night,  were,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  re- 
pulsed by  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem 
and  were  forced  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  an  unsheltered  stable,  in  which  our 
Redeemer,  the  Master  of  the  universe, 
the  Lord  God  of  all,  was  born.  Wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  His  holy  Mother 
laid  Him  in  a manger.  In  every  moment 
of  His  life  Jesus  wished  to  be  for  us  an 
example  and  a guide ; every  line  in  the 
original  was  intended  to  be  of  instruc- 
tion and  service  as  an  exemplar  to  all 
of  us  who  must  needs  fashion  ourselves 
according  to  our  divine  Prototype. 

When  a master  holds  out  a subject  to 
be  copied  by  his  disciples,  he  is  careful 
that  it  be  distinctly  outlined — that  every 
lineament  be  clearly  drawn,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  first  and  last  impressions  be 
deep  and  lasting.  Therefore  is  the  be- 
ginning of  Our  Lord’s  earthly  career 
of  paramount  importance.  All  Chris- 
tians should  learn  at  the  crib  in  the  stable 
of  Bethlehem  a lesson  of  all  the  most 
important  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives, 
but  a religious  finds  this  lesson  at  the 
crib  in  a manner  unforgettable  and  espe- 
cially emphasized. 

For  a religious,  by  entering  into  the 
life  of  perfection,  or  rather  by  entering 
upon  the  way  that  leads  to  perfection, 
begins  a new  life,  and  when  the  religious 
habit  is  first  bestowed  upon  him  he  is 


born  to  a newness  of  life.  This  birth, 
this  childhood  of  spiritual  life,  begins 
with  the  term  of  our  novitiate,  and 
therefore  during  this  span  of  spiritual 
infancy  must  we  study  with  exceeding 
and  painstaking  care  the  divine  Exemplar 
and  Prototype,  our  blessed  Lord  in  the 
crib  at  Bethlehem.  With  Him,  and  like 
Him,  we  must  become  a child,  an  infant, 
dependent,  helpless,  shorn  of  all  pomp 
and  splendor,  and  unless  we  do  so  we 
cannot  hope  with  Him  to  grow  to  sturdy 
maturity,  to  labor,  to  instruct,  to  preach, 
to  suffer,  to  die.  and  to  rise  again  tri- 
umphant as  He  did.  For  He  is  the  way, 
the  safe  one  and  sure,  and  the  only  one 
to  Truth. 

The  Saviour  in  the  manger  is  a child : 
“Parvulus  natus  est  nobis*’ — “Unto -us  a 
child  is  born/’  Therefore  it  behooves 
us  to  become  children,  for  are  we  not 
striving  to  take  off  the  old  man  and  put 
on  the  new?  Note  the  words  of  the 
Apostle : 

“Brethren,  do  not  become  children  in 
sense ; but  in  malice  be  children,  and 
in  sense  be  perfect”  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20). 

We  should  not  become  foolish,  not 
childish,  but  childlike,  simple,  innocent 
rs  a child  is.  Simplicity  is  the  most 
beautiful  characteristic  of  childhood, 
just  as  it  is  one  of  the  special  attributes 
of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  a great  honor 
thrt  by  earnest  effort  and  the  all-power- 
ful grace  of  God  we  are  enabled  to  strive 
for  and  attain  to  the  distinction  of  being 
in  very  truth  children  of  God  in  all  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness.  Let  us,  there- 
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fore,  pray  to  the  Christ-child  for  this 
grace,  that  we  may  become  like  Him, 
children  of  God  in  the  very  highest  and 
best  meaning  of  the  term,  for  in  this  sim- 
plicity are  contained  all  wisdom  and 
prudence  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

The  Saviour  wishes  to  become  a 
child  and,  indeed,  a helpless  and  de- 
pendent child.  We  novices  should  also 
become  helpless  and  dependent  children, 
and  though  it  seem  a contradiction,  in 
this  very  helplessness  and  dependence 
shall  we  find  our  greatest  strength. 
Helpless  as  children,  without  any  self- 
sufficiency  or  self-reliance,  this  helpless- 
ness should  be  expressed  by  a spirit  of 
reliance  and  trustfulness  by  which  we 
refer  all  things  to  God  and  His  never- 
failing  Providence,  manifested  to  us  by 
the  will  and  direction  of  our  lawfully  con- 
stituted superiors,  who  stand  over  us  in 
God’s  stead  and  are  to  us  His  immediate 
representatives.  Like  dutiful  children, 
we  must  obey  our  superiors  unhesita- 
tingly and  cheerfully,  and  we  should 
pray  for  them  as  every  grateful  and  de- 
voted child  prays  for  its  parents. 

Christ  wished  to  become  a poor  child. 
He.  the  Creator  and  Master  of  all  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  universe, 
chose  of  it  all  only  one  thing  for  His 
portion,  and  this  one  thing,  the  most  de- 
spised and  shunned  of  all,  was  to  become 
the  badge  of  honor  and  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  all  who  would  come  after 
Him  and  be  like  unto  Him.  And  this 
one  thing,  so  freely  and  yearningly 
chosen  bv  the  Saviour,  is  by  most  of  us 
dreaded  even  as  a plague,  and  we  shud- 
der and  grow  faint  even  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  poverty — but,  neverthe- 
less. poverty,  holy  poverty,  was  dear 
and  precious  to  the  Christ-child  and  to 
all  who  have  since  His  coming  con- 
formed themselves  to  His  image  and 
likeness.  Put  is  it  so  with  us?  We  are 
indissolubly  espoused  to  this  “Lady 
Poverty”  as  she  was  affectionately 


termed  by  many  of  the  saints,  but  are 
we  unswerving  in  our  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  her?  Do  we  practise  faith- 
fully this  holy  virtue?  And  the  sacri- 
fices which. this  Lady  Poverty  demands 
— are  they  cheerfully  accepted  and  made 
with  willingness  and  generosity?  In 
the  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  which  is 
given  to  us  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
our  lives,  we  are  bidden  to  strive  “potius 
minus  egere,  quam  plus  habere” — 
“rather  to  require  little  than  to  have 
much.”  Are  we  fully  imbued  with  this 
spirit  ? Do  we  keep  ourselves  ever  in  the 
conviction  that  this  spirit  of  poverty  will 
make  us  rich  before  God  and  happy  and 
peaceful  in  heart  and  soul? 

And  now  as  to  those  who  are  actually 
poor — the  friends  of  Christ.  Do  we 
really  love  them,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  in  actuality  what  we  must  at 
least  possess  in  spirit? 

Love  of  poverty  and  love  of  the  poor 
is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  in 
the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord,  our  divine 
Exemplar  and  Prototype.  He  Himself 
being  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  not  hav- 
ing whereon  to  lay  His  head,  preached 
to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  followed  Him 
in  throngs  and  fairly  hung  upon  his 
words ; the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  con- 
sequential, turned  a deaf  ear  to  His  in- 
structions and  went  their  way,  smiling 
at  this  fanatic,  this  poor  dreamer.  Nev- 
ertheless, Christ  practiced  poverty,  ex- 
tolled it  and  loved  and  commended  it 
strongly  to  His  Apostles,  and  in  the  end 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of 
the  state  of  perfection,  for  to  the  rich 
young  man  who  was  all  aflame  with  a 
desire  for  perfection  He  said : “Go,  sell 
what  thou  hast — give  to  the  poor  and 
then  ‘follow*  Me.” 

Let  us,  then,  follow  Christ ; let  us  be 
poor  as  He  was,  and  let  us  love  the 
poor  as  He  did.  And  in  seeking  Christ 
we  know  well  where  to  find  Him ; not, 
indeed,  in  the  high  places  of  distinction 
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and  honor,  not  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
worldly  grandeur  and  magnificence,  but 
among  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  among 
those  of  whom  He  said  : “Whatever  you 
have  done  for  the  least  of  these,  that 
have  you  done  for  Me.” 

When  we  reflect  how  many  there  are 
in  this  weary  world  who  are  really  suf- 
fering the  pangs  of  poverty — a real, 
downright  pinching  poverty  which  de- 
prives them  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
while  some  religious  who  have  put  on. 
the  livery  of  poverty  are  sometimes 
cjuick  to  grow  impatient  when  this  livery 
chafes  never  so  lightly,  then  are  we 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  and 
the  resolution  grows  strong  within  us 
to  bear  this  self-imposed,  this  glorious, 
yoke— this  yoke  of  Christ — with  pa- 
tience, nay,  with  a positive  joy,  for  in 
so  doing  we  are  following  so  close,  so 
exceedingly  close,  after  our  blessed  • 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  Christ  Jesus. 

Let  us,  then,  go  to  the  cave  in  Beth- 
lehem and  there  in  the  company  of  Jos- 


eph and  Mary  and  the  poor  shepherds 
fall  upon  our  knees  and,  adoring  the 
Christ-child,  lying  upon  His  wretched 
pallet  of  straw,  let  us  beg  them  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  a love  for  holy  poverty,  for 
unless  our  hearts  to  the  very  innermost 
folds  lie  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pov- 
erty we  cannot  be  worthy  followers  of 
Christ  and  loyal  sons  of  Saint  Dominic. 

Especially  we,  who  are  aspiring  to 
become  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God — 
we  can  learn  deep  and  worthy  lessons 
at  the  crib  of  Bethlehem.  Blessed 
Albertus  Magnus  says:  “Mater  virgo 
pannis  vilibus  involvit,  significans  Yer- 
bum  Dei  magis  simplicibus  sonis  indui 
in  praedieatione,  quam  phaleris  rheto- 
ricis."  (Com.  in  Lucam.) — “The  Blessed 
Virgin  wrapped  the  Word  of  God  in 
swaddling  clothes,  showing  thereby  that 
it  is  more  becoming  and  seemly  for 
preachers  to  clothe  the  Word  of  God  in 
simple,  homely  phrases  than  in  high- 
sounding,  pompous  rhetorical  periods.” 


The  Garden  Bench 


nHE  other  day,  in  a newspaper 
interview,  the  president  of  one 

of  the  largest  and  best-known 

of  our  Catholic  colleges  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  education  of 
the  present  day  shows  a decided  decline 


from  the  classical  toward  the  technical. 
The  father  knows  that  his  son  will  need 
practical  knowledge  when  he  takes  his 
place  in  the  world,  and  is  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  idea  that  the  school  is  the 
place  this  should  be  obtained.  There 
are  other  views  on  the  subject,  quite  the 
contrary  of  this,  which  contrary  views 
are  entertained  by  other  prominent  edu- 
cators : still,  nine  out  of  every  ten 

fathers  will  agree  with  this  college  pres- 
We  move  so  quickly,  we  do  such 


fathers  i 


great  things  in  so  short  a time,  youth 
cannot  give  to  the  acquiring  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  schoolroom  the  years  his 
father  gave.  Perhaps,  also,  he  contrasts 
the  small  success  of  his  classically  edu- 
cated father  with  the  great  success  of 
one  who  was  contented  with  a business 
course,  and  forms  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion : for  the  tendency  of  youth  is  to 
judge  from  externals.  That  the  college 
president  was  right,  and  the  majority  of 
youths  desire  the  practical  in  education, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  You  will  also 
find  that  educational  institutions  are 
striving  to  meet* this  demand. 

Reading  that  interview  one  must  in- 
stantly think — What  of  the  girls?  Here 
we  see  colleges  forsaking  time-honored 
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traditions  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to 
install  mechanical  appliances  and  dis- 
placing the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
by  the  works  of  the  inventor  of  to-day ; 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  will  you  find  an 
academy  transforming  its  studio  into  a 
kitchen.  True,  they  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  woman  has  made  for  herself 
a place  in  the  business  world,  and  you 
will  find  the  ’curriculum  widened  suffi- 
ciently to  embrace  a commercial  course ; 
but  the  sphere  for  which  she  is  primarily 
intended,  the  making  and  the  keeping  of 
a home — this  department  of  science  and 
art  is  neglected.  There  was  a time, 
perhaps,  when  the  daughter  of  the  mid- 
dle class  did  not  require  such  a course 
of  instruction,  with  the  prospect  of  sev- 
eral years  under  a capable  mother  before 
her  after  leaving  the  schoolroom,  and 
certainly  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
daughter  of  the  upper,  who  might  rea- 
sonably expect  the  continuance  of  paid 
service  in  the  domestic  department. 
These  conditions,  however,  have  under- 
gone a complete  change.  The  mind  of 
the  times  leans  toward  work  for  all,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  middle  class  follows 
her  brother  into  the  commercial  field; 
while  the  spirit  of  the  American  young 
woman  turning  her  decisively  from  the 
line  of  paid  domestic  service,  leaves  the 
uninstructed  daughter  of  wealth  with- 
out the  servants  l\er  mother  could  de- 
pend upon.  When  the  graduate  of  the 
academy  joins  hands  with  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  the  making  and  sup- 
porting of  the  new  home  begins,  she 
finds  that  while  her  husband  is  admir- 
ably fitted  bv  his  training  to  perform  his 
part,  she  is  wholly  unequal  for  hers. 
The  girl  who  runs  the  typewriter  all  day 
may  be  equally  adept  at  the  piano,  her 
drawings  and  paintings  may  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  little  cottage,  and  her  ex- 
quisite embroidery  beautify  tables  and 
chairs ; but  if  she  has  yet  to  make  her 
acquaintance  with  the  stove  and  the 


bread-pan,  I fear  neither  her  commer- 
cial ability  nor  artistic  talent  will  con- 
vince her  husband  that  he  has  drawn  a 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 

Love  is  a precious  thing — and  its  best 
safeguards  are  economy  in  the  kitchen, 
good  food  on  the  table,  and  cleanliness 
thrdughout  the  entire  establishment; 
and  these  requirements,  unlike  the  five 
senses,  are  not  born  with  11s,  even 
though  the  phrases  “born  housekeeper,” 
“born  cook,”  “born  manager”  are  so 
painfully  frequent  as  to  become  monot- 
onous. Perhaps  we  all  came  into  life 
with  a special  gift,  and  it  is  easier  for  us 
to  do  one  thing  than  another ; but  it  is 
yet  to  be  found  that  there  is  any  wav 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  a special  talent 
besides  that  of  constant  and  faithful 
practice.  Left  to  her  own  sweet  will, 
the  girl  would  never  have  learned  to  play 
the  piano,  and  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  discipline  thdt  sent 
her  an  hour  each  day  to  the  music  room, 
would  fail  to  keep  her  that  length  of 
time  in  the  kitchen  ? 

We  have  tried  to  endure  a great  deal 
of  nonsense,  from  various  sources,  re- 
garding the  home,  and  it  tends  to  make 
rebels  among  the  home-makers.  Some 
would  have  11s  regard  it  as  an  altar,  and 
woman  its  perpetual  and  willing  victim 
of  sacrifice ; again,  it  is  a shrine,  and  her 
special  assignment  to  keep  the  light  of 
love  burning  within  that  holy  of  holies. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  home  is  no  more 
a sanctuary  than  the  workshop,  nor  has 
its  tender  any  corner  on  sanctification  or 
sacrifice.  To  the  right-minded  worker, 
who  labors  as  God  intended — being  the 
way  blazed  out  by  Himself — all  toil  is 
worthy,  any  place  where  he  or  she  per- 
forms it  a holy  place.  The  spiritually 
informed  husband,  working  in  the  office 
or  the  shop,  the  laboratory  or  the  field, 
performs  his  task  inspired  by  the  same 
motive  as  that  actuating  the  wife  within 
the  low  or  ample  walls  of  home.  All 
work  is  noble  and  will  ennoble  us,  if  we 
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open  ourselves  to  its  influences.  There 
are  those  who  say,  with  a sigh,  that  the 
work  of  the  home  is  narrowing,  the 
mind  gets  into  a rut  cooking  meats,  mak- 
ing beds,  and  washing  dishes  three  times 
a day.  One  would  think  that  the  hus- 
band's work  of  dictating  letters,  making 
shoes  or  hoeing  tobacco,  was  uplifting, 
that  it  brought  hourly  change  and  ex- 
hilaration. Would  you  know  soul- 
struggling  monotony,  and  conditions 
that  tend  to  discouragement,  then  ex- 
change places  with  one  of  th6se  toilers 
in  office  or  factory — go  day  after  day 
over  the  same  route  to  the  same  destina- 
tion ; see  the  same  faces  on  street-car 
and  street,  hear  the  same  voices  uttering 
the  same  banalities;  grow  familiar  with 
the  stones  of  the  pavements,  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  horses  that  hinder  your 
progress,  the  dogs  that  bark  at  or  greet 
you ; find  yourself  among  the  same  fel- 
low workers,  the  attractive  and  repellent, 
and  have,  soon  or  late,  the  plummet 
strike  the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and 
dwell  afterward  among  the  uninteresting 
because  the  known ; learn  the  dreadful 
sameness  of  work,  whether  you  write 
letters  or  prescriptions,  make  shoes  or 
sell  them ; then  you  will  learn  that  all 
work  has  in  it  the  element  of  monotony, 
that  all  work  can  narrow  and  enslave  the 
mind.  The  true,  and  hence  the  wise, 
worker  is  the  one  who  prevents  this  ten- 
dency from  gaining  power,  who  regards 
undesirable  conditions  in  their  place, 
which  is  always  secondary,  and  who  ac- 
cepts the  present  employment  as  God’s 
purpose  for  him,  knowing  when  he  has 
accomplished  it  the  same  wisdom  will 
lead  him  on  to  something  better. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  persons  I 
ever  knew  was  a cook  in  a convent.  She 
did  not  have  much  time  for  outside  oc- 
cupations with  half  a hundred  hungry 
girls  and  teachers  continually  to  look 
after,  and  her  life  had  been  spent  in  such 
work.  But  a glance  at  her  sunny  face 
under  its  white  veil  would  put  to  flight 
all  your  notions  of  the  deteriorating  in- 
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fluence  a too  close  and  continual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stove  has  upon  the 
mind ; and  not  the  choir  sister,  praising 
God  in  sonorous  Latin,  more  clearly  re- 
flected the  Divine  Presence  than  the 
little  lay  sister,  telling  her  wooden  beads. 
The  fields  that  stretched  beyond  her 
kitchen  window  showed  the  beauty  of 
the  same  Creator  to  her  as  to  the  artist- 
nun  looking  down  from  her  studio  win- 
dow, and  for  both  the  work  was  done  for 
the  same  purpose,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit. 

If  the  most  important  thing  is  to  have 
food,  there  is  none  to  deny  that  the  sec- 
ond is  to  know  how  to  prepare  it  prop- 
erly. Cooking  is  a science,  a most  inter- 
esting one,  approached  in  the  right 
spirit.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  chemistry 
applied,  and  it  is  not  held  that  the  study 
of  chemistry  has  a tendency  to  narrow 
and  dwarf  the  mind.  The  wise  woman 
goes  to  her  kitchen  as  the  chemist  to  his 
laboratory.  To  the  mixing  of  the  vari- 
, ous  ingredients  she  applies  the  same 
knowledge,  and  meets  with  the  same 
success.  We  must  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  all  that  is  required  is  a knack 
for  doing  the  work.  Study  is  required, 
and  constant  practice  of  the  information 
acquired. 

Its  reward  is  such  as  must  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  every  woman  who  remem- 
bers that  of  the  food  we  eat  these  bodies 
of  ours  are  largely  compounded.  The 
future  health  and  happiness  of  her  chil- 
dren are  in  her  hands,  for  the  joy  that 
comes  with  life  here  depends  greatly 
upon  our  physical  well-being.  If  she 
knows  what  the  growing  body  requires 
— as  she  should  be  taught  in  the  school — 
and  is  able  to  supply  it  in  its  best  pos- 
sible form,  she  is  giving  to  her  children 
a heritage  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
wealth  of  a millionaire.  She  is  further- 
more a constant  incentive  to  her  hus- 
band. No  man  worthy  the  name, 
mated  with  a woman  who  approaches 
her  home  duties  as  the  work  of  her  life, 
who  gives  to  them  all  the  powers  of  a 
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cultivated  mind,  who  has  prepared  her- 
self for  them  as  he  prepared  for  his  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  industry,  and  who 
seeks  constantly  to  widen  her  knowl- 
edge, improve  her  plans,  can  fail  in  his 
sphere.  Indeed,  if  we  could  know  all 
the  particulars  of  their  home  life,  per- 
haps we  should  not  marvel  why  so 
many  men  are  failures.  If  you  have  not 
a properly  nurtured  body  and  a quiet 
and  happy  place  to  bring  it  back  to  after 
the  conflict  of  the  day,  you  are  going  to 
find  yourself  growing  less  equal  for  the 
strain.  Your  power  of  thought  is  less- 
ened. your  resistance  to  adverse  condi- 
tions weakened ; you  begin  to  shrink, 
to  seek  short-cuts,  and  finally  life  be- 
comes too  much  for  you ; you  fall  under 
your  burden,  or  slink  away  like  a 
wounded  animal  to  wait  the  end. 

A few  years  ago  some  worthy  ladies 
went  down  to  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky to  try  to  improve,  bv  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  religious  instruction,  the 
morals  of  the  natives.  After  a care- 
ful study  of  conditions  there,  living  for 
some  time  as  the  mountain  people  live, 
one  member  of  the  company  voiced  the 
opinion  that  bad  whiskey  caused  all 
the  trouble  in  that  country,  and  the 
drinking  of  whiskey  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  mountain  fare.  The 
amount  of  pork  grease  consumed  by  the 
natives,  she  held,  would  have  killed 
them,  without  the  whiskey.  Probably 
the  ladies,  in  establishing  their  school, 
had  not  intended  it,  but  I hear  that 
domestic  training  is  now  one  of  its 
strongest  departments.  If  the  lawless 
character  of  certain  sections  disappears, 
and  the  conditions  of  all  are  improved, 
it  will  be  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  mountain  schools  and  those 
attended  by  the  daughters  of  moun- 
taineers, home-making,  in  its  various  de- 
partments, forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  curriculum. 

There  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  many  (and  not  only  pupils)  an  idea 


that  domestic  work  is  something  not  to 
be  alluded  to  in  so  refined  an  atmosphere 
as  the  school.  We  must  be  ladylike,  and 
how  could  one  possibly  be  that  and 
dwell  among  things  so  coarse  and  un- 
lovely as  pots  and  pans?  Dishwater  is 
not  considered  a good  cosmetic  for  the 
hands,  and  we  need  pretty  hands  for  the 
pianoforte,  or  to  manipulate  the  keys 
of  a typewriter.  And  so  the  golden 
years  slip  on,  and  some  day  the  little 
lady  who  dreamed,  and  her  parents  and 
teachers  with  her,  of  a brilliant  match, 
marries  some  young  fellow  working  on 
a salary — and  then — Ah,  me!  how 
swiftly  love’s  young  dream  is  dispelled 
by  burnt  steak,  sodden  biscuits,  weak 
coffee ! We  have  many  problems  in  our 
day,  but  there  is  none  greater  than  that 
centering  around  the  home.  The  econ- 
omists tell  us  it  is  ages  behind  in  the 
march  of  progress,  and  we  must  admit 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  A thousand 
minds  are  bending  their  powers  to  in- 
vent means  to  lighten  the  work  of  man, 
to  accelerate  the  speed  of  travel  and  the 
speed  of  his  communication,  to  unfold 
for  him  greater  possibilities  with  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  but 
for  this  special  and  first  work  of  woman, 
comparatively  speaking,  nothing  has 
been  done.  Still  for  us  the  thrice-a-day 
grilling  over  the  stove,  the  two  days 
over  the  wash-tub  and  the  ironing-board, 
the  daily  encounter  with  unmade  beds, 
dusty  floors  and  the  bottomless  mend- 
ing basket.  Ultimate  change  here  will 
come.  Perhaps  in  some  future  age  the 
prophecy  of  the  Frenchman  will  be  ful- 
filled and  civilized  man  will  carry  his 
dinner  in  a little  tablet  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  But  dreams  of  the  happy  re- 
lease for  our  daughters  will  not  do  our 
work.  We  must  meet  conditions  of  to- 
day, and  the  only  possible  way  to  do  so 
and  find  happiness  and  success  is  to 
make  ourselves  superior  to  those  condi- 
tions, and  our  only  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  is  knowledge. 
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Federation 

The  American  Federation  of  Cath- 
olic ^Societies,  in,  annual  convention  at 
Boston  early  in  August,  voiced  loudly 
the  principles  of  the  Church  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dealing  with  social  and  public 
issues.  , In  the  course  of  a noteworthy 
address  Archbishop  O’Connell,  of  Bos- 
ton, bore  heavily  on  the  Catholic  who 
makes  his  clinging  to  the  Church  his 
political  and  office-getting  capital.  Nor 
did  the  Archbishop  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  evil  he  denounced  was  complained 
of  near  at  home.  He  said,  in  part : “I 
am  speaking  as  the  Bishop  of  Boston. 
I fear  no  man  when  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
speak  out.  We  all  have  our  faults  and 
none  of  us  is  perfect.  We  have  been 
patient,  but  there  are  things  which  we 
will  not  tolerate.  And  one  is  the  Cath- 
olic man  in  public  office  who  by  his  ac- 
tions brings  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
his  Church.”  These  sentiments  were 
loudly  applauded,  as  were  the  utterances 
of  Bishop  McFaul  of  Trenton,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  the  results  the  Fed- 
eration had  achieved. 

The  convention  declared  continuous 
and  uncompromising  warfare  on  inde- 
cent books,  pictures,  post  cards,  and  bill 
boards ; demanded  the  protection  of 
children  who  must  labor ; insisted  upon 
the  abolition  of  every  religious  test  in 
public  employment ; and  condemned  the 
inquiry  into  religious  beliefs  of  persons 
seeking  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  divorce  evil  and  Socialism 
were  denounced  anew.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Federation  to  the  Holy  See  was  re- 
affirmed and  all  recent  utterances  of 
Pius  X were  specifically  praised.  The 
convention  appealed  to  all  Catholics  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  dese- 
cration of  Sunday ; endorsed  move- 
ments looking  to  the  purification  of 


municipal,  State  and  national  politics; 
renewed  its  profession  of  friendship,  and 
promise  of  support  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society ; strongly  recommended 
greater  effort  for  the  religious  and  sec- 
ular instruction  of  the  American  negro; 
recommended  to  all  Catholics  strict  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  the  Church  as  a 
measure  of  defense  against  the  frightful 
trend  to  irreligion  and  atheism  among 
the  masses  ; a strict  observance  of  Lent ; 
the  holding  of  lectures  upon  Catholic, 
educational,  social  and  historical  topics; 
denounced  irreligion  in  schools,  urged 
loyal  support  of  Catholic  schools,  coun- 
selled Catholics  to  read  and  subscribe 
for  Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals ; 
to  buy  only  books  known  to  be  good, 
and  to  ask  for  Catholic  works  in  public 
libraries. 

Through  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
Merry  del  Val,  Pope  Pius  X cabled  his 
blessing  to  the  Federation  and  all  con- 
nected with  and  interested  in  it. 

For  a New  Seminary 

With  that  zeal  and  energy  that  char- 
acterized him  from  youth,  Archbishop 
Glennon  of  St.  Louis  has  no  sooner 
made  sure  of  the  funds  to  pay  for  the 
new  cathedral,  to  cost  upwards  of 
$2,000,000,  than  he  undertakes  another 
noble  enterprise.  He  recently  purchased 
sixtv-five  acres  of  land  near  Clayton,  the 
county  seat  of  St.  Louis  County,  and 
plans  are  now  maturing  for  the  erection 
of  a seminary  befitting  that  great  arch- 
diocese. It  has  been  observed  of  Arch- 
bishop Glennon  that  he  has  a way  of 
doing  the  things  he  undertakes.  Even 
as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cathe- 
dral in  Kansas  City  that  faculty  was  no- 
ticeable. As  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hp- 
gan  of  Kansas  City,  and  later  to  the  late 
Archbishop  Kain  of  St.  Louis,  the 
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qualities  of  the  great  leader  unfolded 
with  the  needs  of  the  hour,  until  at  an 
unusually  early  age  he  has  become  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  life  of  the  nation.  That  in 
this  latest  undertaking,  if  spared  by  God 
to  complete  it,  he  will  rear  another  mon- 
ument to  tireless  energy  and  a bulwark 
to  Christianity,  no  person  doubts  who 
has  ever  come  within  the  range  of  his 
engaging  and  compelling  personality. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  St.  Louis 
Cathedral  will  be  laid  October  18. 

Bishop  McQaaid 

The  venerable  and  beloved  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  McQuaid  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  seri- 
ous illness  to  be  wheeled  into  the  ban- 
quet hall  August  20,  and  with  heroism 
truly  Christian  spoke  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  prelates  and  clergymen  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  his  consecration,  and  to  ded- 
icate the  new  hall  of  theology  at  St. 
Bernard’s  Seminary.  But  the  tax  on 
his  weakened  state  was  too  much,  for  the 
aged  prelate  was  forced  suddenly  to  con- 
clude his  remarks  for  want  of  strength. 
“I  would  like  to  say  more,  but  I feel 
that  mv  strength  is  failing  me,”  he  ut- 
tered as  a warning  to  his  hearers,  who 
were  grieved  to  see  him  fall  into  an  un- 
conscious state  the  moment  he  had 
done  speaking.  Restoratives  promptly 
applied  by  the  physician  in  attendance 
induced  a return  of  consciousness  within 
a few  moments. 

Father  Coffey  Honored 

The  national  convention  of  the  Cath- 
olic Total  Abstinence  Union,  held  at 
New  Haven,  Conn..  August  13,  took  a 
firm  position  on  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious ground.  A fervent  appeal  was 
made  for  the  sanctification  of  Sunday. 
Catholic  societies  were  urged  to  exclude 
from  their  membership  persons  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic.  The  resolutions  of 


the  convention  were  heralded  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  by  the  daily 
press,  and  besides  the  warm  approval 
given  them  by  the  vast  majority  of  Cath- 
olics opposed  to  having  their  Church 
scandalized  by  their  saloon-keeping 
brethren,  there  was  widespread  approval 
of  the  convention's  utterance  by  the 
general  public.  The  salient  features  of 
the  resolutions  follow : 

“Not  in  drunkenness  and  riotous  liv- 
ing can  a man  make  effective  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  With  indignation, 
the  union  protests  against  the  taunts  of 
its  critics.  It  does  not  feel  that  it  should 
stoop  to  contest  the  claims  for  ultra- 
orthodoxy which  have  been  so  blatantly 
made  by  those  who  have  tried  to  sub- 
stitute the  beer  mug  for  the  standard  of 
the  cross.  The  day  for  apology  for  total 
abstainers  is  over. 

“With  all  our  souls  we  welcome  the 
encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  X, 
on  Modernism. 

‘"Catholic  periodicals  that  cannot  live 
without  liquor  advertisements  should 
die.  Let  them  not  drag  down  the  Cath- 
olic name  in  their  greed.  We  earnestly 
suggest  that  Catholic  organizations 
which  exclude  saloonkeepers  from  mem- 
bership and  forbid  the  use  of  liquor  at 
their  meetings  should  not  tolerate  the 
formation  of  clubs  within  their  member- 
ship which  despise  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  these  laws  that  have  been  made  by 
their  organization  for  the  honor  of  the 
Catholic  name.” 

In  response  to  a message  of  congratu- 
lation, and  asking  for  the  Pontifical  bless- 
ing, cabled  to  Pope  Pius  X by  the  con- 
vention, the  following  was  received  from 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Merrv 
del  Val : 

“The  Holy  Father  thanks  your  con- 
vention for  its  congratulations  and  will- 
ingly blesses  all  its  members.” 

Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  place  to 
hold  the  next  convention,  and  Father 
J.  T.  Coffey,  of  St.  Louis  was  elected 
president  of  the  national  union.  Edwin 
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Mulready,  of  Rockland,  Mass.,  was 
elected  secretary. 

The  election  of  Father  Coffey  guaran- 
tees a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  aims 
of  the  union,  a fervent  and  zealous 
propaganda  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
influence  and  a prudent  and  charitable, 
but  none  the  less  relentless,  warfare  on 
the  evils  of  drinking.  Father  Coffey  is 
properly  regarded  as  a commander  in 
this  warfare.  He  it  was  who  sounded 
the  note  of  warning  to  listening  Mis- 
sourians and  convinced  them  that  the 
era  of  vicious  government  at  .the  hands 
of  those  directing  the  liquor  traffic  must 
cease.  He  shrank  before  no  influence, 
however  strong,  however  long  and  well 
intrenched,  that  compromised  with  or 
gave  comfort  to  the  evils  that  go  with 
the  drink  peril  and  breed  and  fester  in  its 
wake.  It  was  the  intrepid  Christian 
crusade  organized  by  Father  Coffey  in 
St.  Louis  that  resulted  in  the  moral,  and 
political  cleansing  of  that  great  city,  and 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  a modest  and  unassuming  lawyer 
the  present  Governor  of  Missouri 
(Folk)  arose  to  national  prominence 
because  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Father 
Coffey,,  and  because  he  was  known  to 
be  worthy  of  the  trust.  It.  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  a season  of  unusual 
activity  in  Catholic  total  abstinence 
circles. 

Knights  of  Columbus'  Good  Work 

Besides  assuring  the  cost  of  issuing 
a Catholic  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
Trenton,  N.  J..  public  library,  Trenton 
Council,  Xo.  355,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
has  presented  to  the  library  a number 
of  new  books  selected  for  their  value  to 
Catholic  readers.  The  catalogue  makes 
a booklet  of  sixtv-four  pages  and  is  a 
delight  to  those  readers  who  heretofore 
had  to  search  at  random  for  a suitable 
book,  and  too  often  were  in  doubt  as  to 
the  moral  value  of  works  having  only 
popular  recommendation.  The  Catholic 


catalogue  was  compiled  bv  Rev.  John  J. 
Cleary.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  com- 
posing the  committee  promoting  the 
work  are,  besides  Father  Cleary,  Philip 
J.  Campbell,  Christopher  A.  Gough  and 
Martin  J.  Rafferty. 

The  success  attending  this  work,  and 
the  unstinted  approval  given  it  by  the 
clergy,  should  be  an  incentive  to  like 
service  to  the  Catholic  public  in  every 
town  and  city  having  a free  public 
library. 

A Golden  Jubilee 

On  Sunday,  August  16,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  their  sister  in  religion, 
Josephine  Meagher,  O.  S.  D.  Fifty 
years  spent  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  any  state  of  life  is  a notable 
thing  in  these  strenuous  times  when 
years  are  lived  in  days ; fifty  years, 
therefore,  of  devoted  labor  in  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  in  the  service  of 
God  is  an  event  well-deserving  of  recog- 
nition and  congratulation. 

Sister  Josephine  was  born  in  the 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1841. 
Having  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1852,  she,  with  her  sister,  afterwards 
known  in  the  same  community  as  Sister 
Raymunda,  made  her  religious  profes- 
sion in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  Springfield.  Kentucky,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1858.  On  August  19,  1873,  Sis- 
ter Josephine  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a little  band  of  religious  and  sent  to 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  community. 
So  completely  did  she  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  her  associates,  and  so  thor- 
oughly, did  she  prove  herself  worthy  of 
that  confidence,  that  for  fifteen  years  she 
was  selected  to  preside  over  its  des- 
tinies. During  these  years  she  success- 
fully encountered  all  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  chosen  by  God  to  extend  His  em* 
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pire  on  earth,  and  many  others  that  are 
the  proof  of  His  special  predilection. 
The  work  was  abundantly  blessed  by 
God  and  has  since  extended  its  benign 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Illinois. 
As  one  whose  entire  life  has  been  a shin- 
ing example  of  consistent  religious  vir- 
tue, and  whose  service  to  religious  edu- 
cation has  been  conspicuously  meritori- 
ous, Sister  Josephine’s  name  will  be  held 
in  benediction  as  long  as  her  commu- 
nity endures. 

Cardinal's  Birthday  at  Sea 

While  on  his  way  to  Rome  Cardinal 
Gibbons  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  July 
23  aboard  the  steamship  “Koenig  Albert” 
with  unusual  honor.  The  master  of  the 
ship  honored  the  distinguished  passen- 
ger with  a dinner  to  which  were  bidden 
a great  company  of  men,  women  and 
children.  It  thus  happened  that  the 
event  was  given  much  more  ceremony 
than  if  the  Cardinal  were  at  home. 
Among  the  eight  speakers  were  a Pres- 
byterian minister  and  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  and  the  Cuban  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Hon.  Gonzalo  de 
Quesada. 

Appreciation  of  Catholic  Teachers 

Appreciation  of  the  painstaking  and# 
conscientious  character  of  Catholic 
school  teachers  is  believed  to  be  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  incentive  that  fat  public  school 
funds  offer  for  the  practice  of  nepotism 
and  the  legalized  forms  of  graft  under 
protection  of  vote-controlling  secret  so- 
cieties, the  popular  clamor  for  teachers 
who  put  conscience  and  love  into  their 
work  is  strongly  in  favor  of  instructors 
who  are  practical  Catholics. 

Recently  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  erected  a monument  to  a public 
school  teacher  who  was  loved  and  hon- 
ored by  the  whole  city.  This  statue  of 
Mary  J.  Cahalan  is  ten  feet  in  height, 


and  is  said  to  be  one  of  only  four  in  the 
United  States  erected  to  women,  the 
others  being  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Francis  E.  Willard,  late  president  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. ; “Margaret,”  the  Irish 
philanthropist  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Mary  Washington,  the  mother  of 
George,  the  father  of  the  Republic. 

Coincident  with  the  news  item  de- 
scribing the  unveiling  of  the  monument 
to  the  Catholic  teacher  in  Birmingham, 
an  event  participated  in  by  the  city  at 
large  without  regard  to  creed,  came  the 
announcement  that,  instead  of  spending 
their  vacation  sightseeing  or  in  gayeties 
at  the  seashorer  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Catholic  public  school  teach- 
ers in  Boston  had  retired  to  Wellesly 
Hills  for  a spiritual  retreat  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Assumption.  Even  bigots 
find  food  for  thought  in  such  conduct. 

Prince  Becomes  Religious 

Prince  D.  Augustine  Iturbide  has  re- 
nounced the  world,  as  well  as  all  preten- 
sions to  the  Mexican  throne,  and  has 
entered  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
at  the  Brookland  Monastery,  near  the 
Catholic  University,  at  Washington. 
Prince  Iturbide  is  a grandson  of  the 
liberator  of  Mexico.  He  was  born  in 
1863  in  Mexico.  The  next  year  Maxi- 
milian was  enthroned  with  the  consent 
of  the  Mexican  monarchists  party. 
Shortly  before  his  execution  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  proclaimed  the  infant 
Prince  Augustine  his  heir.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  republic 
the  Iturbide  family  came  to  Washing- 
ton where  they  have  since  resided. 


Christian  Brothers  Alumnt 


The  convention  of  the  National 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  Schools  and  Colleges  was  held 
in  St.  Louis,  August  3,  calling  together 
a number  of  distinguished  Catholics. 
Archbishop  Glennon  presided  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Father  P.  J. 
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McCorry,  C.  S.  I\,  of  Chicago;  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  DeLacy,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon. 
O’Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  and  Brother 
Justine,  president  of  the  Christian 
Brothers*  College,  St.  Louis.  Domi- 
nant notes  in  the  addresses  were  the 
need  of  good  men  in  public  life  to  com- 
bat the  evils  that  assail  the  civil  progress 
and  social  welfare  of  the  people ; Chris- 
tianized schools,  and  thus  the  weeding 
out  of  Socialistic  and  kindred  errors. 

Governor  to  Welcome  Delegates 

Plans  arc  going  forward  for  a demon- 
strative welcome  to  Hon.  John  E.  Red- 
mond, M.  1\,  chairman  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary Party,  and  Hon.  Joseph  Dev- 
lin, M.  P.,  who  are  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  Irish  League 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  September  22  and 
23.  The  committee  on  arrangements 
announce  that  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  of  the  organization  is  in  pros- 
pect. Noted  Irish  leaders  from  nearly 
every  important  centre  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  to  attend.  The 
distinguished  visitors  are  to  be  wel- 
comed by  (iovernor  Guild  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  bv 
Mayor  Hibbard  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Cleansing  of  a City 

There  was  recently  formed  in  Cincin- 
nati by  the  Federated  Catholic  Societies 
and  the  Protestant  Alliance  a working 
union  to  fight  moral  issues,  such  as  the 
evils  of  bill  boards,  obscenities,  etc.,  that 
require  in  that  city  demonstrations  of 
crystallized  public  opinion. 

Cardinal  on  Natural  Resources 

Under  date  of  August  1,  and  after 
Cardinal  (^jbbons  had  departed  for 
Rome,  there  was  issued  at  Washington 
the  following  statement  of  the  position 
held  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  on  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  nation : 


“No  policy  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment is  more  in  keeping  with  those 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
Republic  is  founded  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  none 
is  to  have  a greater  influence  upon  the 
future  prosperity  of  our  land.  Our  fer- 
tile soils,  our  inland  waters,  our  mines 
and  our  forests  are  God-given  heritages 
which  belong  no  more  to  the  present 
generation  than  to  generations  that  are 
to  come.  It  is  our  duty  as  American 
citizens  to  regard  these  resources  as 
sacred  trusts,  to  preserve  them  and  to 
use  them  wisely  and  with  moderation, 
that  we  may,  as  far  as  possible,  provide 
against  the  days  of  want  that  are  surely 
approaching,  and  that  when  these  days 
are  at  hand  they  may  come  not  as  a 
crushing  retribution,  but  as  a wholesome 
discipline  by  which  we  shall  be  taught 
the  great  lessons  of  thrift  and  foresight.” 


Priest  and  Inventor 


The  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Odenbach,  S. 
J.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  come  into  pub- 
lic notice  by  reason  of  an  invention  said 
to  enable  persons  on  opposite  moving 
trains  to  hold  communication.  The  de- 
vice. which  is  applicable  to  telephone  and 
signal  communication,  has  been  covered 
by  letters  patent,  and  is  now  being 
tested  by  the  United  States  Government 
’through  the  medium  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  Father  Oden- 
bach has  associated  with  him  Mr.  John 
C.  Poore,  who  collaborated  with  the 
priest  in  the  ideas  and  the  production  of 
the  device.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  inven- 
tors that  by  the  application  of  their 
discovery  to  the  operation  of  trains, 
collisions  and  the  various  accidents  re- 
sulting from  fogs,  mists,  etc.,  will  be 
overcome. 

Indian  Catholics  Take  Pledge 

Recently  the  members  of  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Mary’s  Societies,  composed  of 
Indians  in  the  Lead,  S.  D.,  diocese,  took 
the  total  abstinence  pledge  for  life. 
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Those  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  religious  fer- 
vor of  the  Indians.  They  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  sermon  of  .Bishop  Stariha, 
who  besought  them  to  give  up  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  had  asked  them  to  take  the 
pledge,  a tribe's  leader  rose  and  an- 
nounced that  all  his  relatives  would  take 
the  pledge.  Another  followed,  and  so 
on  until  all  had  abandoned  the  drink 
habit. 

German  Celebration 

The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  German  Roman  Catholic  Central 
Society  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Sep- 


tember 20  to  23.  The  event  will  also 
include  a celebration  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  ordination  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
Mr.  Joseph  Matt  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
will  speak  in  German  on  “The  Papacy, 
the  bulwark  of  Science  and  Art,”  and 
Rev.  Patrick  O’Brien,  of  Toledo,  will 
speak  in  English  on  “The  Papacy,  the 
bulwark  of  Unity  and  Faith.”  There 
will  also  be  addresses  by  Apostolic  Del- 
egate Falconio,  Bishop  Koudelka  and 
by  Mayor  Johnson.  During  the  cele- 
bration a jubilee  hymn  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Father  will  be  sung  by  one  thou- 
sand children  from  the  German  Catholic 
schools  of  Cleveland. 


FOREIGN 

CANADA 


Bones  of  Martyrs  Recovered 

A party  of  priests  from  St.  Boniface 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  recently  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  Fathers  Aulneau 
and  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Yerandrye,  and 
the  skulls  of  the  nineteen  French  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  who  accompanied  the 
missionary  and  explorer,  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  W oods. 
Father  Aulneau  and  his  following  suf- 
fered death  at  the  hands  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Sioux  in  the  year  1736.  The  dis- 
coverers also  located  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Charles,  erected  in  1732  by  De  la  Ycr- 
andrye. 

Provincial  Celebration 

From  all  parts  of  the  province  of 
Montreal  the  clergy  and  laity  gathered 
in  large  numbers  August  16  to  celebrate 
the  thirtieth  year  of  Archbishop  Bru- 
chesi's  priesthood  and  the  eleventh  of 
his  archiepiscopate.  Since  his  conse- 
cration thirty-five  new  parishes  have 
been  formed  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Mont- 
real, and  from  these  came  gratifying  re- 
ports of  progress.  Representing  the 
clergy  and  laity  come  to  do  homage  to 
the  Archbishop,  Father  Belanger  read 


an  address  in  which  he  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  fruitful  works  of  the 
Archbishop  in  dealing  with  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  interest  of  working  people. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  celebration  the 
visiting  clergy  were  dined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  Grace  departed  August  21 
for  London,  where  he  will  represent 
Canada  at  the  Eucharistic  Congress; 
from  thence  he  will  go  to  Rome. 

ENGLAND 

' A Step  Forward 

Echoes  from  the  recent  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  at  London  continue  to  agitate 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  sects, 
and  the  most  persistent  is  that  demand- 
ing Church  unity.  'From  outlying  pos-. 
sessions  of  Great  Britain,  especially  from 
India,  came  English  Churchmen  to 
the  Congress  who  frankly  reported  that 
the  heathen  objected  to  several,  not  to 
say  scores,  of  versions  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  From  China  came  the  intelli- 
gence that  besides  the  Catholic  Church 
there  were  eighty  sects  of  the  separated 
brethren  teaching  or  seeking  to  teach 
Christianity  to  the  Chinese ; that  in  that 
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empire,  according  to  the  Episcopalian 
Bishop  of  Shanghai,  there  were  about 
1,000,000  Christians,  900,000  of  whom 
were  Catholics,  and  that  of  fhe  180,000 
Chinese  converts  to  Christianity  claimed 
by  Protestants,  only  25,000  were  of  the 
Episcopalian  faith. 

The  utterances  of  the  leading  Church- 
men in  that.  Congress,  although  mani- 
festly not  intended  to  voice  the  word  of 
surrender,  tended  to  warn  each  other 
that  the  license  of  private  judgment  on 
matters  of  faith  and  “reasonable”  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
doing  a dangerous  work  in  the  world. 
What  to  do  to  overcome  that  evil  and 
its  menace  was  a serious  question.  It 
was  approached  from  several  points, 
generally  indirectly,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances fearfully,  by  the  body  of  speak- 
ers ; yet  there  were  a few  thoughtful  and 
fervent  advocates  of  the  salient  remedy. 
Among  these,  and  foremost,  was  Lord 
Halifax,  who  declared : “Every  loyal 

member  of  the  Congress  should  desire 
the  renewal  of  communion  with  Rome. 
All  must  surely  desire  to  hasten  the  day 
when,  as  members  of  one  Church,  they 
would  be  again  united  in  the  external 
bonds  of  one  spiritual  union.” 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress— because  that  sentiment  prevailed 
in  action — was  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  to  make  an  effort 
to  come  to  agreement  with  Rome.  The 
possibility  or  probability  of  complete 
surrender  does  not  appear  to  have  im- 
pressed the  body 'as  a necessary  step  to- 
ward the  return  of  the  prodigal  to  his 
Father's  house.  On  the  contrary,  their 
utterances  tended  to  denote  that  while 
as  prodigals  they  were  delaying  their 
absence  from  home,  it  was  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  misfortunes  than 
otherwise. 

Canon  Mason  was  distinctly  in  favor 
with  the  majority  when  he  said : “At 
this  moment,  Rome  is  better  left  alone, 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  recog- 


nizes the  place  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  history  of  Christendom  not  to  desire, 
however  distantly,  to  see  Rome  so 
changed  as  to  admit  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  other  Churches  with  her.  She 
cannot  be  put  out  of  the  reckoning 
when  there  is  talk  of  union ; * * * but 
there  would  be  nothing  to  gain  in  mak- 
ing overtures  in  present  circumstances 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  Influences  prevail 
there  which  seem  more  adverse  to  bold 
and  comprehensive  views  than  for  some 
time  past.  We  can  only  bide  our  time." 

It  would  seem  to  be  incredible,  were 
it  not  for  proof  positive  regarding  this 
utterance  and  its  source,  that  a distin- 
guished Churchman,  enjoying  the  fame 
for  wisdom  and  learning  that  attaches  to 
the  name  of  Canon  Mason,  should  have 
given  voice  to  such  nonsense — for  non- 
sense it  is  to  expect  the  Holy  See  to 
compromise  on  anything  pertaining  to 
faith  or  morals  for  any  consideration. 

In  brief,  the  Congress — great  in  num- 
bers, representing  sections  of  the  world 
widely  separated,  and  voluble  of  com- 
plaint and  theory — did  not  venture  to  do 
that  for  which  it  came  together.  But  it 
did  good,  nevertheless,  and  in  this : 
The  reading  world  is  thus  informed  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  in  the  straits  of 
doubt  and  fear;  that  it  is  losing  faith  in 
worldly  wisdom ; that  it  seeks  that  firm, 
reliant,  supernatural  Guide  which  is  the 
sure  refuge  of  repentant  humanity — the 
true  faith.  That  such  a great  body  admits 
in  solemn  conclave  that  unity  is  neces- 
sary, that  private  judgment  leads  ever 
adrift,  and  that  authority  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  unerring  truth, 
is  a long  step  taken.  And  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  English  Church’s  impo- 
tence another  step  forward  was  taken. 
It  was  made  plain  to  English  Church- 
men— as  never  before — jthat  an  English 
Pope  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a pos- 
sibility. That  would  menace  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Therefore  the  throne  that  set 
up  the  schism  neither  answers  the  pur- 
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pose  of  its  vaunted  might,  nor  will  per- 
mit a rival.  Thus,  with  the  forces  of 
error  ever  combating  each  the  other, 
they  slay  and  clear  the  ground  for  truth. 

Eucharistic  Congress 

Before  the  next  reading  of  this 
Chronicle  the  Eucharistic  Congress  to 
be  held  in  September  at  London,  will 
have  gone  into  history.  The  advance 
particulars  of  the  great  gathering  have 
been  thoroughly  gone  into  in  previous 
discussions,  but  we  may  expect  the 
ripest  fruits  of  learning  and  piety  in  the 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Congress. 
In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed,  and 
being  mindful  of  the  perversity  of  an 
anti-Catholic  press,  it  will  safeguard  the 
faithful  to  know  to  a certainty  that  the 
sources  of  their  reading  are  reliable. 

Toilers  Honor  Cardinal's  Memory 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Cardinal  Manning  was  cele- 
brated in  London  recently  by  a memor- 
able demonstration  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, especially  workingmen.  The  cele- 
bration was  organized  by  the  League  of 
the  Cross  and  was  joined  in  by  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  proletariat.  The  tireless  en- 
ergy of  the  great  Cardinal  in  the  inter- 
est of  toilers  left  a deep  impress  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  which  has  grown 
with  the  years.  His  great  love  and  char- 
ity, his  activity  in  lending  his  powerful 
intellect  to  the  settlement  of  strikes,  to 
the  procurement  of  remedial  legislation, 
pleading  the  causes  of  the  helpless  and 
the  oppressed,  are  works  keenly  alive  in 
the  memory  of  the  thousands  who  know 
his  history — who  know  the  remarkable 
story  of  a life  singularly  devoted  to  God 
by  unceasing  ministrations  to  His  poor 
and  needy.  It  was  not  as  the  world- 
renowned  preacher  or  the  writer  of  doc- 
trinal classics  that  the  London  masses 
celebrated  his  birthday  centenary  the 
other  day,  but  as  the  good  shepherd  who 


was  ever  seeking  for  the  lost,  the 
wounded  or  the  sheep  astray. 

Some  sixty  sections  of  trade  organiza- 
tion marched  with  banners  flying  and 
bands  of  music  through  the  streets  of 
Hyde  Park.  The  banners  bore  this  in- 
scription : 

‘'Cardinal  Manning,  the  Workers' 
Champion.  He  Wrought  the  People 
Lasting  Good.” 

Also  in  the  parade  and  demonstration 
were  branches  of  the  Temperance 
League  ; of  the  Order  of  Total  Abstain- 
ers ; Irish  National  Foresters:  United 
Irish  League : Total  Abstainers’  League, 
and  Irish  National  Club.  The  great 
gathering  was  addressed  simultaneously 
from  eight  platforms. 

ITALY 

Cardinal  Rampolla's  Vacation 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  pub- 
lished about  the  physical  breakdown  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla.  In  a recent  issue 
‘'Rome”  properly  states  the  fact  that 
after  twenty-three  years  of  tireless  at- 
tention to  manifold  duties,  the  great  Car- 
dinal found  it  necessary  to  take  a rest. 
The  average  person  does  not  stop  to 
consider  the  immensity  of  the  searching 
duties  that  rest  upon  the  princes  of  the 
Church  at  Rome.  The  Church  is  not 
only  the  greatest  organization  in  the 
world,  but  its  affairs  are  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  far-reaching,  and  in  their  or- 
dering require  the  services  of  great  men 
— men  enlightened — possessed  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

No  nation,  however  populous  or 
great,  approaches  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  the”  matter  of  importance 
and  breadth  of  service  to  humanity ; and 
it  follows  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  as  in  all  of  the  greater  affairs  of 
life,  that  master  minds  are  made  the 
servants  of  the  masses. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  possessed  of  one 
of  the  master  minds  of  the  world.  He 
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has  already  performed  extraordinary 
service  for  the  Church  and,  judging 
from  the  best  advices,  he  is  not  thinking 
of  ceasing  to  work.  He  is  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  has  been  a cardinal  twenty- 
one  years,  much  of  which  time  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  several  ordi- 
nary men,  but  withal  expects  a brief  rest 
to  put  him  in  condition  to  take  up  his 
work  soon  again. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregations  of  the 
Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Propaganda 
for  Oriental  Affairs, Studies,  President  of 
the  Biblical  Commission,  member  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Codification  of 
Canon  Law,  besides  minor  duties.  He 
has  also  written  and  published  one  im- 
portant historical  work,  has  another 
nearly  completed  and  a third  under  way. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  give  a portion  of  each  day  to 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  conceded  by  those  who  know  that  he 
has  earned  a rest — that  it  was  long 
overdue. 

Five  Years  of  Pius  X 

In  his  first  encyclical  Pope  Pius  X de- 
clared that  the  motto  of  his  reign  would 
be  “To  Restore  All  Things  in  Christ.” 
It  is  now  five  years  since  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  how  wonder- 
fully he  has  progressed  is  shown  by  a 
resume  of  his  achievements.  The 
world  wondered  at  the  time  of  his  dec- 
laration what  he  meant.  The  thinking 
and  studious  world  wonders  now  that 
a man  could  do  so  much.  The  faithful 
know  that  only  a man  directed  to  do 
God’s  holy  will  could  accomplish  such 
wonders. 

He  has  effected  the  abolition  of  the 
veto  by  Catholic  nations  by  which  Aus- 
tria, Spain  and  France  for  centuries 
sought  to  interfere  with  the  absolute 
freedom  of  Papal  elections ; reformed 
sacred  music  throughout  the  world : 
codified  the  Canon  Law ; unified  the 
laws  regarding  the  valid  and  licit  cele- 
bration of  marriage  throughout  the 


whole  world  ; systematized  the  teaching 
of  catechism  throughout  the  world;  re- 
formed seminaries,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  has  lengthened  the  course  of 
study  for  ecclesiastics ; developed  greatly 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an 
essential  and  prominent  element;  in  the 
education  of  the  priesthood.  Thus,  at  a 
time  when  revealed  truth  is  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  he  has  set  to  work 
to  raise  up  scholars  to  defend  it. 

To  his  condemnation  of  Modernism 
the  whole  world  has  paused  to  listen — 
Catholics  to  thank  God  devoutly  for 
such  a Father  in  him,  and  Protestants 
to  marvel  at  his  wisdom.  He  has  defied 
the  Antichrist  Government  of  France, 
-and  with  a hierarchy  and  clergy  united 
in  God  he  has,  in  less  than  two  years, 
shown  to  the  world  that  with  all  its 
pomp  and  power  and  cruelty,  the  athe- 
istic Government  of  the  French  is  im- 
potent ; the  Roman  Curia  has  been  re- 
formed in  such  wise  that  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  been  transferred 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda 
to  the  common  law  of  the  Church  : he  has 
constituted  two  tribunals  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  contentious  matters,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of 
the  Roman  Congregations.  In  many  re- 
spects the  work  of  this  glorious  sov- 
ereign of  the  Church  is  looked  upon  as 
the  task  of  generations,  and  yet  but  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  began  “to 
restore  all  things  in  Christ.” 

Cardinal  Noceltafs  Death 

Cardinal  Xocclla,  who  died  at  Rome 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  was, 
next  to  Cardinals  Gruscha,  Archbishop 
of  Vienna,  and  Capecelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Capua,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Sa- 
cred College.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the 
cardinals  of  the  Curia.  He  was  noted 
for  his  holiness,  humility  and  charity. 
It  is  reported  that,  when  the  news  of  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  Holy  Father, 
the  Pope  exclaimed : “We  have  lost  a 
saint !” 
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The  Cause  of  Pius  IX 

The  preliminary  investigation  which 
is  to  decide  whether  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  shall  admit  the  Cause 
of  Beatification  and  Canonization  of 
Pope  Pius  IX — whose  reign  many  per- 
sons now  living  remember — was  opened 
August  5 in  special  diocesan  tribunals 
in  Sinigaglia,  Spoleto,  Gaeta,  Naples 
and  Imolo. 

The  last  Pope  to  be  canonized  was  the 
Dominican  St.  Pius  V,  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  from  1566  to  1572. 

The  findings  of  the  “ordinary  process” 
now  instituted  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  Rome,  there  to 
be  examined.  If  this  evidence  is  found 
to  be  satisfactory  the  Holy  Father  will 
order  the  institution  in  the  same  dio- 
ceses of  the  “apostolic  processes,” 
which,  in  turn,  will  present  findings  to 
the  Congregation  of  Rites;  whereupon, 
if  found  to  constitute  good  ground  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Cause,  the  Sa- 
cred Congregation  of  Rites  will  offi- 
cially begin  a most  searching  examina- 
tion of  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  show  that  Pius  IX,  the  long- 
est reigning  and  among  the  most  sorely 
tried  Pontiffs,  is  worthy  of  the  honors 
of  the  altars. 

Italian  Federation 

An  organization  called  the  Direction 
General  of  Catholic  Action  has  come 
into  life  in  Italy.  This  body  is  the  su- 
preme board,  or  general  committee,  of 
ah  organization  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Soci- 
eties, and  its  object  is  to  devise  and 
direct  unity  of  action  by  the  numerous 
Catholic  bodies  throughout  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  central  office  of  the  or- 
ganization is  at  Florence.  The  various 
societies  were  recently  grouped  into  four 
bodies,  apd  the  presidents  of  the  four 
bodies  form  the  supreme  board, 
known  as  the  Direction  General. 
In  one  group  are  the  Catholic  work- 
ingmen’s associations,  in  another  the 


societies  for  mutual  fraternal  aid  and 
benefit,  the  third  unifies  the  political  as- 
sociations and  the  fourth  has  drawn  to- 
gether the  young  men’s  clubs. 


American  Audiences 


During  the  month  of  August  audi- 
ences granted  by  the  Holy  Father  to 
American  pilgrims  come  to  honor  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occasion  of 
his  sacerdotal  jubilee,  were  numerous, 
and  for  New  World  Catholics,  most  in- 
teresting. Prominent  among  these  was 
that  given  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Bishop  O’Connell,  rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington and  Bishop  Foley  of  Detroit. 

Next  in  importance  came  Archbishop 
Farley,  of  New  York.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  meeting  of  the  Pontiff 
and  the  New  York  Archbishop  would 
be  unusually  affectionate.  The  audi- 
ence lasted  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  the  Archbishop  pre- 
sented the  largest  Peter’s  Pence  ever 
offered  by  an  American  diocese,  and 
which  was  most  graciously  received. 
His  Holiness  referred  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  centenary  celebration  in  New 
York,  especially  to  the  memorable  pro- 
cession, exclaiming:  “What  a splendid 
proof  of  the  perennial  youth  and  vitality 
of  the  Church  when  she  enjoys  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty — the  liberty  she  has  in  the 
United  States,  where  her  action  is  not 
fettered  by  the  unjust  interference  of 
the  civil  powers.” 

The  Archbishop  then  introduced  his 
two  secretaries,  Father  Lewis  and  Dr. 
McMackin,  also  Father  McCue  of 
Kingston,  Father  Cassidy  of  Brighton 
and  Father  Luke  Evers,  whom  the  Holy 
Father  remembered  as  the  priest  of  the 
printers. 

Nearly  two  hundred  pilgrims  from 
New  York,  under  the  spiritual  director- 
ship of  Mgr.  McGean,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Chevalier  McGrane.  were  given 
audience,  and  heard  their  addresses 
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weadt  to  the  Holy  Father  by  Father  Mc- 
Kean and  his  response  through  the  in- 
termediary of  Mgr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
American  College,  as  interpreter.  When 
Archbishop  Farley  introduced  the  pil- 
grims the  Holy  Father  passed  among 
them,  and  when  each  had  done  homage 
to  him  by  kissing  his  hand,  he  ascended 
his  throne,  from  which  he  spoke  to  them, 
'blessed  them  and  their  families  and  their 
religious  possessions. 

During  the  same  week  the  Holy 
Name  pilgrims  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
wider  the  spiritual  directorship  of  Mgr. 
Stafford,  were  given  audience.  Mgr. 
Stafford  read  an  address  congratulating, 
hi  the  name  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
of  Newark,  the  Holy  Father  on  the  cel- 
■ebration  of  his  jubilee,  and  making  “a 
small  offering” — one  which  “Rome” 
says  was  “really  very  generous.”  The 
Holy  Father  expressed  his  love  for  his 
American  children  who  had  made  such 
a long  journey  to  testify  their  loyalty  to 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  gave  them  the  Pon- 
tifical blessing,  impressing  all  with  his 
wonderful  sanctity  and  love. 

Cardinals  to  be  Created 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Nocella  re- 
duces the  number  of  cardinals  to  fifty- 
eight,  which  is  twelve  short  of  the  full 
■college.  Of  the  fifty-eight,  one  was 
created  by  Pius  IX,  forty-two  by  Leo 
XIII  and  fifteen  by  Pius  X.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X 
twenty-two  cardinals  have  died.  It  is 
"believed  that  the  Holy  Father  will  soon 
bold  a public  and  private  consistory  at 
which  several  cardinals  will  be  created. 

A Great  Pilgrimage 

Twenty-five  hundred  persons  made  a 
jrilgrimage  from  Rome,  starting  August 
■a,  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Lourdes,  in  Southern  France.  Owing 
to  the  fame  of  the  shrine,  and  to  the 
mnnerous  recent  public  proofs  of  mir- 
many  more  than  could  gain  ac- 


commodations wished  to  join  in  the  pil- 
grimage. The  pilgrims  were  granted  an 
audience  by  Pope  Pius  X,  who  gave 
them  the  Pontifical  blessing  on  the  eve 
of  their  departure. 

A Touching  Tribute 

Not  long  ago  the  Holy  Father,  Pius 
X,  gave  audience  in  the  Sala  Regia,  or 
Royal  Hall,  to  hundreds  of  the  aged 
poor  of  Rome,  assembled  from  the  Hos- 
pice of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  to 
pay  homage  to  the  head  of  the  Church 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  sacerdotal  jubi- 
lee. It  is  not  often  that  the  Holy  Father 
grants  an  audience  in  the  Sala  Regia, 
but  this  assembly,  in  his  enlightened 
humility,  was  such  as  the  Master  would 
have  delighted  to  minister  unto,  and  *t 
was  therefore  fitting  that  the  world 
should  see  Christ’s  Vicar  ministering  to 
His  poor.  The  men  and  women  thus 
assembled  ranged  in  age  from  seventy  to 
ninety  years,  and  were  full  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  age — the  yield  of  poverty.  When 
the  Holy  Father  appeared  they  gave  him 
a welcome  that  touched  his  heart,  and  as 
he  passed  among  them,  speaking  to  each 
words  of  loving  kindness,  they  sought  to 
kneel ; but  out  of  compassion  for  their 
infirmities  the  Pope  bade  them  not  to 
do  so.  When  the  Holy  Father  had  gone 
among  them  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter,  and  was  approached  by  an  old 
man  who  read  an  address  which  ex- 
plained that  their  institute  was  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Joseph,  who  is  also 
the  patron  of  Pius  X.  They  congratu- 
lated His  Holiness  upon  his  jubilee,  and 
as  the  whole  world  wasofferinghim  gifts, 
so,  too,  they  had  not  come  empty-handed 
into  his  presence ; whereupon  the  aged 
speaker  presented  the  Pontiff  with  a lily, 
the  emblem  of  St.  Joseph.  The  address 
was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a jubilee 
hymn  composed  by  one  of  the  Little 
Sisters.  The  Holy  Father  was  deeply 
touched  by  their  devotion.  He  thanked 
them  warmly  and  praised  the  Little  Sis- 
ters for  their  beautiful  work  of  charity, 
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and  brought  joy  to  the  venerable  hearts 
before  him  by  declaring  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  splendid  offering  he  would 
remember  their  home  with  a substantial 
gift  toward  its  maintenance. 

American  Clergy  Honored 

On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and 
while  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  Merry  del  Val  sent  him  a message 
informing  him  that  the  Holy  Father  had 
granted  all  of  his  requests,  having  con- 
ferred the  purple  and  title  of  “Monsig- 
nor” on  Rev.  William  E.  Starr,  pastor  of 
Corpus  Christi  Church,  and  Rev.  George 
W.  Devine,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Baltimore ; Rev.  Thos.  S.  Lee,  pastor  of 
St.  Matthew’s,  and  Rev.  James  F. 
Mackin,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  message  also  stated  that 
a higher  honor  had  been  conferred  upon 
Vicar  General  Corrigan.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Rt.  Rev.  O.  B.  Corrigan,  who 
was  made  Vicar  General  at  the  death  of 
Bishop  Curtis,  is  to  be  made,  or  has  been 
made,  a bishop. 

FRANCE 

The  Devil's  Text-books 

The  school  text-books  prescribed  by 
the  Antichrist  Government  of  France 
should  go  a long  way  toward  disgracing 
and  condemning  that  Government  in  the 
minds  of  those  hitherto  sympathetic  be- 
cause of  the  professed  anti-Catholicism 
of  the  Paris  regime.  It  is  true  that  this 
blind  assault  is  anti-Catholic  in  name, 
but  it  is  anti-Christian  in  the  fullest 
sense  that  such  darkened  minds  may  de- 
sign an  attack  and  pursue  a struggle. 
They  are  so  blind  as  to  believe  that  they 
can  reason  Christ  out  of  the  text-books, 
and  witness  how  they  go  about  it : 

Jules  Payot,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  says  (p.  191)  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  texts  has  proved  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  different  religions 
cannot  have  been  the  revelations  of  a 


being  supremely  good  and  intelligent;, 
(p.  293)  ^at  Christianity  does  not  op- 
pose either  war  or  slavery,  but  has  itsel£ 
shed  torrents  of  blood  in  atrocious  per- 
secutions ; (p.  203)  that  the  Gospels, 
themselves  contain  moral  conceptions, 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  modern  con- 
science ; fp.  207)  that  we  must  confess 
our  utter  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  soul  after  death,  everybody 
being  entirely  free  to  imagine  any  kind 
of  existence  he  pleases. 

This  positive  denial  of  the  truth  ol 
Christ’s  utterances,  and  the  willingness 
of  a soul  to  teach  such  damning  lies  to 
children,  manifests  a spiritual  blindness 
sufficiently  satanic  to  convince  the  most 
bigoted  that  the  course  of  the  French 
Government  is  an  awful  defiance  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

A prescribed  work  by  Albert  Baye 
teaches  (p.  149)  that  all  religions  speak 
of  God  and  of  what  happens  after  death* 
therefore  of  what  is  unknowable  ; hence* 
we  have  the  right  to  select  any  of  these 
religions  we  please,  and  if  we  happen  not 
to  like  any  of  them,  it  is  our  right  to  pro- 
fess no  religion  at  all ; in  matters  of  re- 
ligion everybody  is  free  to  believe  any- 
thing he  likes. 

The  text-books  are  all  anti-Christian* 
and  it  is  now  proposed  by  Doumergue 
to  imprison  parents  who  object  to  hav- 
ing their  children  thus  taught.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  French  peo- 
ple will  do  toward  rebuking  a Govern- 
ment so  given  to  devilish  designs.  The 
patient  perseverance  of  the  Church  and 
the  glorious  success  that  has  attended  its 
independent  progress  furnish  a lesson  in- 
charity  and  obedience  to  law  which  the 
whole  world  is  witnessing  in  wonder- 
ment and  admiration.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion— there  never  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  any  question — as  to  the 
future  of  the  Church.  But  what  of  the 
political  fortunes  of  misruled,  Mason- 
ridden,  unhappy  France?  To  this  the 
French  must  answer;  there  is  no  escape* 
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and  the  issue  looms  larger  and  more 
terrific  as  the  eyes  of  civilized  peoples 
become  more  and  more  keenly  focussed 
upon  the  frightful  French  spectacle  be- 
ing enacted  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
modern  progress. 

SPAIN 

Spanish  Investigation 

A protocol  has  been  ratified  by  Pius 
X between  his  Apostolic  Nuncio  and  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  State  providing  for' 
the  appointment  of  a commission  repre- 
senting the  Church  and  State  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  of  lessening  the 
number  of  bishoprics  in  Spain,  to  exam- 
ine into  and  propose  a measure  best  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  rural,  parishes,  and  for  other 
purposes  under  the  concordat  of  1851. 
Thus  the  troubles  said  by  the  enemy  to 
exist  between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
His  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain, 
turn  out  to  be  the  strongest  evidence 
of  unity. 

AUSTRALIA 

Archbishop  in  the  Parade 

The  intense  interest  being  shown  in 
the  progress  of  total  abstinence  organ- 
ization in  Australia  has  gained  powerful 
impetus  from  the  recent  action  of  Arch- 
bishop Carr  of  Melbourne.  When  the 
parade  formed  to  march  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  total  abstinence  association,  it  was 
found  that  the  Archbishop  was  in  the 
ranks.  And  there  he  marched  through 
the  streets,  and  afterward  joined  with 
the  members  in  special  services. 

Catholic  Reception  at  Sydney 

The  remarkable  reception  given  the 
American  fleet  in  Australian  waters,  and 
the  entertainment  given  officers  and  men 
in  Sydney,  was  a surprise  to  the  nations, 
especially  to  Europeans,  who  seem  not 
to  have  expected  the  unusual  from  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  generous  wel- 
*Vme  of  the  voyagers  of  peace  has  been 


long  in  planning.  One  of  the  foremost, 
if  not  quite  the  first,  to  be  considered  in 
this  movement  is  Cardinal  Moran,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney.  As  early  as  June  17 
he  summoned  the  clergy  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  in  council  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  a reception  that  should 
include  all  of  the  thousands  of  Catholics 
in  the  fleet  and  as  many  more  as  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  generous  wel- 
come that  awaited  their  coming.  The 
clergy,  and  large  numbers  of  the  laity,  of 
Sydney,  met  in  Cardinals’  Hall,  the  night 
of  June  17,  on  which  occasion  Cardinal 
Moran  explained  his  purpose  of  postpon- 
ing his  trip  to  Rome  until  after  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  London  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  with  his  people  in 
the  entertainment  of  their  American 
visitors. 

It  was  planned  at  that  meeting  to  have 
a special  High  Mass  in  St.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral for  the  American  sailors,  and  that, 
following  the  Mass,  the  sailors — not  only 
Catholics  but  all  whom  the  admiral 
would  permit  to  come  ashore — would  be 
entertained  at  luncheon.  These  liberal 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  devoted 
Cardinal  and  his  loyal  followers  so 
spurred  the  State  and  civic  authorities 
forward  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  it 
was  to  find  Sydney  in  gala  attire  and  the 
people  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
strong  on  shore  to  offer  greeting.  The 
sight  was  unparalleled,  and  not  expect- 
ing Sydney  to  outd^  the  demonstrations 
of  their  own  countrymen,  the  sailors 
could  only  wonder  and  admire. 

The  fetes,  receptions  and  entertain- 
ments that  followed  were  carried  for- 
ward, according  to  cabled  news  advices, 
with  excellent  order  and  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  visitors  and  entertainers. 

On  Sunday,  August  23,  about  four 
thousand  men  of  the  fleet  were  permit- 
ted to  go  ashore.  Twelve  hundred  of 
that  number,  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-tour  officers,  attended  the  special 
sailors’  High  Mass  at  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral.  Great  crowds  lined  the 
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streets  watching  the  sailors  parading  to 
the  cathedral.  At  night  the  Catholic  or- 
ganization tendered  a banquet  in  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  American  visitors  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred  officers 
and  men.  Cardinal  Moran  presided  and 
at  the  board  were  federal  ministers, 
judges  and  officials  of  the  army  and 
navy,  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the 
city  of  Sydney. 

Following  toasts  to  the  King  and  the 
President,  Cardinal  Moran,  proposing 
the  toast,  “Our  Guests,”  delivered  a re- 
markable address  showing  the  following 
of  like  lines  of  Catholic  development  in 
America  and  Australia.  The  Cardinal 
was  responded  to  by  Father  Matthew  C. 
Gleason,  chaplain  of  the  ‘‘Connecticut,” 
who  in  the  course  of  a brilliant  address 
said  that  the  Sydney  reception  surpassed 
any  that  the  fleet  had  hitherto  received. 
The  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, he  declared,  would  make  an 
abiding  impression  in  the  hearts  of 
eighty  millions  of  Americans,  who  were 
truly  kinsmen.  America  knew  no  reli- 
gious problems.  whether  English, 
Scotch,  Irish  or  other.  Australian  and 
American  ideals  and  achievements  were 
similar,  and  he  felt  that  the  first  and 
greatest  honor  was  to  be  known  as  an 
American. 

BRAZIL 

Five  New)  Dioceses 

The  Holy  Father  lias  erected  new  dio- 
ceses in  the  Brazilian  cities:  Bojarcatu, 
Tanbate.  Campina,  Ribicro  Retro  and  St. 
Charles  de  Rinbal.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  State  of  San  Raolo. 
The  city  of  San  Raolo  is  made  the  Met- 
ropolitan See  for  the  dioceses  stated, 
together  with  Curitibba,  which  is  by  the 
new  order  cut  off  from  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  is  suffragan 
to  the  new  archiepiscopal  sec  San 
Raolo  is  one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics  in 
Brazil,  having  been  erected  in  1745.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Italian 
immigration.  Until  recently  it  em- 


braced the  entire  State,  an  immense  area. 
Acquiescing  to  the  combined  wishes  of 
the  Brazilian  Government,  the  clergy 
and  missionaries  resident  in  Brazil,  the 
Holy  Father  made  the  changes  noted. 


PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rican  Question  Settled 

Following  close  upon  the  recent  re- 
turn of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bacon  from  Rorto  Rico,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  from  San  Juan  that  the 
price  agreed  upon  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Church  property  desired  by  the  insular 
and  Federal  Governments  was  $300,000, 
and  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  without  going  into  details,  stated 
on  his  arrival  home  that  a satisfactory 
adjustment  had  been  wrought. 


RUSSIA 

Russian  Retrograde  Movement 

A great  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  was  held  re- 
cently at  Kiev.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant questions  before  the  body,  prom- 
inence was  given  to  the  numerous  con- 
versions to  Roman  Catholicism  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church  since  the 
imperial  ukase  of  1905,  by  which  liberty 
of  conscience  was  vouchsafed  to  Rus- 
sians. This  question  proved  to  be  hard 
to  dispose  of  satisfactorily.  The  design 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy  was  to  interrupt 
the  widening  stream  of  converts  to 
Catholicism.  But  how?  At  length, 
after  exhausting  their  faith  and  philos- 
ophy in  search  of  a device,  they  turned 
backward  to  the  invocation  of  tem- 
poral might.  It  was  decided  that  the 
best  means  would  be  to  petition  for  an 
imperial  ukase  making  it  necessary  for 
a member  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
wishing  to  embrace  Catholicism  to  gain 
the  permission  of  his  bishop  to  do  so. 
Imagine  the  character  of  confidence  a 
clergy  has  in  its  Church  and  faith  when 
refuge  is  sought  in  the  might  of  dim-lit 
political  caprice. 
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The  present  month  marks  the  end  of 
•summer.  V acation  days  have  now  passed, 
and  the  work  of  another  year  awaits 
•^ach  one.  The  rest  and  relaxation  of 
the  past  weeks  have  given  zest  and 
strength  to  the  mind  and  will.  Year 
lifter  year  it  is  the  same  experience — so 
"much  so  that  one  easily  overlooks  the 
l^reat  unchanging  element  in  life.  The 
day  gives  way  to  the  night,  and  the 
'flight  yields  to  the  day.  each  one  that  is 
past  being  forgotten  in  the  engrossing 
Teality  of  the  present.  But  the  good  that 
may  he  done  in  each  of  the  fleeting  mo- 
ments is  eternal,  and  this  is  what  we 
never  should  forget.  The  Holy  Angels, 
to  whom  September  is  dedicated,  seek 
to  keep  us  ever  mindful  of  this.  May 
their  efforts  be  successful ! And  may 
^very  reader  of  The  Rosary  live  mind- 
ful alwavs  of  the  eternal  importance 
•of  life.  

On  the  ninth  of  September  Very  Rev. 
5L.  F.  Kearney,  O.  P.,  S.  T.  M.,  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominican  Province  in  the 
United  States,  will  celebrate  the  silver 
jubilee  of  his  ordination.  His  brethren 
will  rejoice  with  him  on  that  day,  and 
offer  their  prayers  that  he  be  spared  to 
them  many  more  years.  There  are  few 
l>etter-known  priests  in  the  American 
"Church,  and  there  are  few  whose  jubilee 
-could  be  more  heartily  celebrated.  He 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of 
The  Rosary  Magazine.  In  the  course 
of  his  preaching  journeys  he  has  become 
a well-known  figure,  throughout  the 
country.  All  who  know  him  will  recog- 
nize the  greatness  of  the  event  in  his 
life,  and  join  their  intentions  with  his. 
Twenty-fiVe  years  is  no  brief  span  of 
time.  It  is  a generation.  The  babes 
l>aptized  in  the  first  years  of  a priest’s 
ministry  are  the  parents  who  honor  him 
when  his  jubilee  occurs.  Only  in  heaven 
will  all  the  good  of  these  years  be 


known  ; only  in  heaven  will  souls  be  able 
to  manifest  their  full  appreciation  of  the 
favors  that,  through  the  priest,  God  has 
given  them.  The  remembrance  of  good 
deeds  is  a monument  sufficient  to  the 
doer  thereof.  This  is  the  most  enduring 
of  all  monuments.  But  the  admirer  of 
distinguished  persons  is  not  left  with 
this  alone.  Besides  memory,  there  are 
other  things  that  recall  to  mind  their 
past.  Thus  the  enduring  physical  mon- 
ument of  Father  Kearney’s  Provincial- 
ate  is  the  magnificent  House  of  Studies 
that  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton. This  will  serve  as  the  great' visible 
heritage  of  his  career,  and  a noble  one 
in  very  truth  it  is.  To  Father  Kearney, 
on  this  great  and  auspicious  occasion, 
The  Rosary  Magazine  and  all  its  read- 
ers offer  their  very  sincere  congratula- 
tions, and  hope  that  God  will  preserve 
him  for  many  more  years  to  serve  wor- 
thily and  fittingly,  as  in  the  past,  the 
children  of  light. 


Though  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  not  celebrated  in  September, 
our  readers  will  all  see  at  once  the  fit- 
ness of  having  his  picture  as  a frontis- 
piece in  the  month  that  sees  the  re- 
opening of  all  schools,  parochial  and 
public.  The  hard-worked  priest  finds 
the  burden  of  his  parish  school  increas- 
ing every  year.  It  is  up-hill  work  to 
support  a school  with  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  those  who  are  obliged  by 
the  State  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
other  schools.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
common  sense  and  natural  justice 
of  the  American  people  will  rec- 
tify the  wrong  that  is  being  done 
to  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  meantime,  however, 
Catholics  should  rally  unflinchingly  to 
the  aid  of  their  schools.  Too  often  the 
Catholic  who  is  weak  and  craven  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  public  schools  is 
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critical  and  dogmatical  about  the  paro- 
chial schools.  Save  for  certain  question- 
able advantages  as  regards  equipment 
and  unnecessary  accessories,  the  paro- 
chial school  is  certainly  the  equal  of  . the 
public  school  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  secular  learning; 
and  as  regards  moral  instruction,  the 
most  precious  of  all,  they  are  infinitely 
superior.  The  spirit  of  St.  Thomas 
guides  our  schools,  and  they  cannot  fail. 


“Yet,  time  and  time  again,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  reliable  witnesses  and  high 
medical  authorities,  such  ‘reconstruc- 
tions/ have  been  accomplished  instantly 
in  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  Tuberculosis 
has  disappeared.  Gangrened  wounds 
have  been  instantly  healed.  There  are- 
on  record  six  hundred  and  fifty  carefully 
authenticated  cases  of  tuberculosis  amt 
cancer  patients  being  cured,  radically 
and  permanently.” 


Every  now  and  then  some  minister 
brings  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic by  some  attack  on  the  old  and 
long-accepted  truths  of  Christianity. 
Only  recently  a Protestant  clergyman 
denied  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
extraordinary  facts  recorded  by  the 
Bible  as  miracles.  None  but  a sceptic 
could  make  such  a declaration.  The  be- 
liever in  Christ  must  believe  that  He 
worked  miracles.  Nor  is  this  belief  a 
great  test  of  faith.  In  our  own  day  we 
have  the  irrefutable  testimony  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Lourdes.  Speaking  in 
Paris  a short  while  ago  on  the  subject  of 
Lourdes,  the  Abbe  Coube  proclaimed 
some  truths  that  are  very  worthy  of 
divulgation.  No  less  than  three  thou- 
sand physicians  have  at  different  times 
put  themselves  on  record  as  vouching 
for  cures  effected  at  Our  Lady's  shrine. 
The  distinguished  Abbe,  explaining  the 
classes  of  cures,  said,  in  part : 

“There  are  two  sorts  of  diseases — 
nervous  and  organic.  I admit  that  so 
far  as  the  former  are  concerned,  sug- 
gestion, hypnosis,  electricity  and  light 
are  capable  of  producing  marked  ameli- 
oration. But  in  organic  disease,  these 
methods  are  without  result.  What  can 
suggestion  do  when  a bone  is  eaten 
away  with  gangrene  or  an  organism  de- 
voured by  tuberculosis?  To  accom- 
plish a reconstruction  of  the  diseased 
parts  a vigorous  and,  above  all,  per- 
severing application  of  therapeutics  is 
necessary.  Suggestion  counts  for 
nothing. 


Of  all  places  in  the  United  States  none* 
could  be  more  disgraced  by  riot  and' 
bloodshed  than  the  town  of  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  mob  that  maltreated  and* 
murdered  innocent  negroes  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of.  Lincoln’s  grave  put  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  fame  of  the  town. 
It  is  true  that  the  evil-doers  formed  but 
a small  portion  of  the  citizens,  but  the 
inactivity  of  the  law-abiding  inhabitants 
was  in  a way  as  disgraceful  as  the  crim- 
inal activity  of  the  lawless.  Anarchy 
would  find  little  resistance  in  such  a 
community.  It  is  another  instance  of 
that  selfishness  of  the  modern  world 
that  causes  the  individual  to  think  only 
of  personal  safety  or  personal  gain. 
These  accounts  of  riots  and  murders- 
that  fill  our  papers  make  gruesome  read- 
ing. and  cause,  our  foreign  critics  to. 
marvel  that  we  dare  to  rise  up  in  pro- 
test against  like  evils  elsewhere. 


The  Tuberculosis  Congress  to  be  held 
in  the  near  future  at  Washington  calls- 
the  attention  of  all  to  this  great  modem' 
plague.  No  terrifying  scourge  of  the 
Middle  Ages  caused  more  deaths  than 
does  tuberculosis  to-day.  As  with  other 
evils,  the  campaign  of  publicity  will  be 
most  effective.  Once  people  are  suffi- 
ciently warned  of  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  they  cannot  fail  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions that  will  keep  the  disease  away, 
or  cure  it  in  its  early  stages.  We  prom- 
ise shortly  to  describe  in  detail  the 
method  that  is  used  in  one  of  the  mosfc 
famous  sanatoria. 
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BOOKS 


The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer.  By 
Helen  A.  McMahon,  Marie  M.  Mc- 
Mahon and  Anna  M.  McMahon. 
D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston.  i2nio. 
pp.  1 16. 

This  is  a wonderful  little  hook,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  taught  to 
read  in  the  old-fashioned  way  it  is  a rev- 
elation and  makes  one  wish  that  he  were 
again  a child  to  learn  it  all  over  again  in 
the  delightful  and  interesting  wav  which 
this  book  by  these  clever  young  ladies 
affords.  The  system  is  a good  one : it 
is  made  to  suit  precisely  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  chilli  mind  and  will, 
therefore,  succeed  in  doing  two  most 
important  things,  namely  : it  will  fix  the 
attention  of  the  child  (which  means 
almost  everything);  secondly,  it  will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  child  and  give 
instruction  without  causing  fatigue. 
With  these  two  points  gained,  the  battle 
is  won. 

The  preface  of  the  little  book  is  so 
illuminating  and  so  happily  worded  that 
we  append  it  in  its  entirety,  to  give  the 
reader  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  work  of  the  Misses 
McMahon  : 

“The  object  of  ‘The  Rhyme  and  Story 
Primer*  is  to  make  the  child’s  first  ex- 
perience with  school  books  pleasant  as 
well  as  profitable.  To  attain  this  end  we 
have  chosen,  because  of  their  sentiment, 
their  simplicity,  and  their  interest  for  the 
child,  certain  nursery  rhymes  and 
poems  ; and  from  these  developed  a vo- 
cabulary for  a large  number  of  reading 
lessons.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
rhymes  and  poems  for  the  first  reading 
lessons — always  blackboard  lessons — 
being  most  highly  approved  and  having 
now  become  very  general,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  make  of  these  first 
lessons  a direct  stepping-stone  to  that 


dear  object  of  the  child’s  ambition — a 
book. 

“On  pages  2,  4,  7,  10.  15.  19,  23,  26, 
28,  31,  38,  43  will  be  found  twelve  care- 
fully graded  rhymes,  which  are  intended 
for  these  first  lessons,  comprising  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  of  reading  from  the 
blackboard.  These  twelve  rhymes  pro- 
vide a vocabulary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  words  which,  with  eighteen 
additional  words,  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  reading  of  this  part.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  after  the  first  rhyme 
none  are  introduced  of  which  all  the 
words  are  new ; such  a choice  of  mate- 
rial having  been  made,  the  little  reader 
will  frequently  have  the  pleasant  and 
encouraging  experience  of  meeting  a 
word  already  learned.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion attention  is  called  to  some  of  the 
various  devices  that  may  be  used  as 
means,  not  only  of  fixing  the  words  in 
the  child’s  mind,  but  also  of  giving 
variety  to  the  lessons. 

“Having  provided  excellent  means 
for  blackboard  word  study,  and  matter 
that  will  make  the  most  varied  and  in- 
teresting preparatory  reading,  we  have 
avoided  in  the  Primer  all  repetitions 
purely  for  the  sake  of  drill. 

“The  child,  having  had  some  experi- 
ence with  word- forms,  will  readily  learn 
new  ones : therefore,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  the  vocabulary  has  not  been 
closely  restricted  to  the  words  of  the 
rhymes  and  poems. 

“This  book  will  be  found  most  read- 
able because  of  its  ease  and  its  interest 
for  the  child ; and  it  also  leads  a step 
toward  the  cultivation  of  taste  for  good 
literature. 

“Acknowledgment  is  made  to  A. 
Flanagan  Company,  Chicago,  and  to 
Thomas  Charles  Company,  Chicago,  for 
permission  to  use  copyrighted  material.” 
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Stories  New  and  Old.  Selected  by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  i2mo.  pp.  451.  $1.25. 

This  is  indeed  a precious  book,  one 
which  every  lover  of  good  literature  will 
welcome  and  put  on  his  bookshelf  in 
easy  and  convenient  reach,  for  he  will 
want  it  often  and  the  dust  will  never 
gather  on  its  uncut  leaves.  It  contains 
ten  typical*  American  and  English  short 
stories  and  each  is  introduced  with  a 
critical  and  illuminating  introduction 
written  by  Mr.  Mabie.  In  the  collection 
we  find  the  following  authors  repre- 
sented : William  Austin,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Dr.  John  Brown,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  J.  Henry  Shorthouse, Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  James  Lane  Allen  and 
Owen  Wister.  For  an  introduction  to 
this  collection,  we  have  a fine  essay  on 
the  short  story  as  a form  of  literature, 
written  bv  Mr.  Mabie,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  or  juster  critic  in  American 
letters  to-day.  We  commend  the  work 
to  our  readers,  young  and  old. 

Tiie  Lure  of  the  Mask.  By  Harold 
MacGrath,  BobbsWJerrill  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. i2mo.  pp.  40 r.  $1.50  net. 

Harold  MacGrath  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  American  and  English  readers. 
His  very  successful  novel,  “The  Man  on 
the  Box,"  has  made  him  a prime  favor- 
ite. To  say  that  “The  Lure  of  the 
Mask”  is  quite  as  good  as  “The  Man  on 
the  Box,”  perhaps  just  a trifie  better — 
that  trifle  showing  itself  in  a greater 
mastery  of  all  the  complex  situations 
which  must  be  placed  to  make  a story 
thrilling  and  fascinating  to  the  rather 
surfeited  reader  of  modern  novels — to 
say  this  is  to  speak  what  is  altogether 
true  of  his  latest  work.  The  story  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  is  very  well  told. 
It  is  of  an  elevated  and  very  decent  char- 
acter; at  no  time  is  there  an  insinuation 
or  a suggestion  which  might  offend  even 
the  most  delicate.  The  characters  are 


well  drawn  ; the  dialogue  is  brisk  and 
natural,  and  the  whole  motif  of  the  book 
is  unique  and  refreshingly  new.  We  do 
not  doubt  but  it  will  prove  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  “The  Man  on  the  Box;”  at 
least  to  our  notion  it  has  all  the  elements 
to  warrant  the  prediction  of  a great 
success. 


A Coxcori)  of  Sweet  Notes.  By  Rev. 
Leon  M.  Linden.  J.  S.  Hyland  & 
Co.,  353  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
i2mo.  pp.  159.  $1.00. 

Father  Linden’s  muse  is  one  of  much 
versatility,  for  he  sings  on  many  themes 
and  in  many  moods,  but  always  in  a 
strain  of  purest  poesy.  The  verses  are 
simple  and  intelligible,  the  meaning 
thereof  always  lying  upon  the  open 
palm,  thus  forming  the  very  antithesis  to 
the  involved  ideas  of  Browning,  whose 
poems  by  reason  of  their  obscurity 
might  ire^n  anything  or  nothing. 

The  reader,  therefore,  who  is  fond  of 
verse  for  the  rest  anti  cheer  which  it 
brings  to  mind  and  heart  will  find  real 
refreshment  and  no  fatiguing  effort  in 
reading  Father  Linden.  We  greet  this 
collection  of  poems  cordially,  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  may  be  so  kindly 
received  as  to  encourage  the  gifted  au- 
thor to  publish  other  volumes  of  song. 

A foreword  written  by  Chas.  J. 
O’Malley,  himself  a poet  par  excellence, 
and  a judicious  critic,  points  out  the  fine 
points  in  Father  Linden  s work  and 
makes  a graceful  and  timely  apology  for 
the  appreciation  of  poetry,  which  by 
some  persons  with  unhappy  limitations  is 
said  to  be  sadly  on  the  wane.  Mr. 
O’Malley  concludes  : 

“Few  young  poets  of  to-day  give  such 
distinct  promise  of  splendid  work  in  the 
future.  An  hour  unquestionably  shall 
arrive  in  which  he  will  be  nationally 
known  as  the  poet-priest  of  Illinois.  His 
soul  is  close  to  the  eternal  verities,  and 
we  know  of  old  that 


“ ‘What’$  excellent 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent.'  ’’ 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A ROSARIAN 


1.  Have  your  name  enrolled  by  a priest 
authorized  to  receive  you.  If  the  Confra- 
ternity be  not  established  where  you  reside, 
you  may  send  your  name  to  some  church 
where  it  is  established.  Our  readers  may 
send  their  names  to  the  Editor  of  The  Ro- 
sary, and  he  will  enroll  them.  Be  sure  to 
give  the  baptismal  name  anfd  the  family  name. 

2.  Have  your  beads  blessed  with  the  Do- 
minican blessing.  To  accommodate  those 
who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing this  blessing  otherwise,  the  Editor  of 
The  Rosary  will  bless  all  beads  sent  to  him, 
and  will  return  them.  Postage  for  this  must 
be  enclosed. 

3.  The  fifteen  decades  must  be  said  during 
the  course  of  the  week — from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  These  decades  may  be  divided  in 
any  way  found  convenient,  provided  that  at 
least  one  decade  at  a time  be  said.  It  is  a 
pious  practice  of  Rosarians  to  say  five 
decades  each  day. 


HOW  TO  SAY  THE  ROSARY 

In  the  usual  “make  up”  of  the  beads  we 
find  one  large  bead  and  three  smaller  beads 
immediately  following  the  crucifix,  or  cross. 
It  is  a practice  of  some  to  recite  on  the  cross 
the  Apostles’  Creed;  on  the  large  bead,  an 
Our  Father;  and  on  the  small  beads  three 
Hail  Marys.  I^n  reality  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Rosary.  They  are  merely  a custom, 
but  not  authorized  by  the  Church.  For  sim- 
ple-minded people  who  cannot  meditate,  a 
devout  recitation  is  all  that  is  asked.  The 
method  of  saying  the  Rosary  practised  by 
the  Dominicans  is  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc. 

V.  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee. 

R.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb— Jesus. 

V.  Thou,  O Lord,  wilt  open  my  lips. 

R.  And  my  tongue  shall  announce  Thy 
praise.-  * 


V.  Incline  unto  my  aid,  O God. 

R.  O Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father^  etc.  Alleluia. 

(From  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  instead  ol 
Alleluia,  say,  Praise  be  to  Thee.  O Lord, 
King  of  eternal  glory.) 

Then  announce  either  “the  first  part  of  the 
holv  Rosary,  the  five  joyful  mysteries,”  or 
“the  second  part  of  the  holy  Rosary,  the  five 
sorrowful  mysteries.”  or  “the  third  part  of 
the  holy  Rosary,  the  five  glorious  mysteries." 
Then  the  first  mystery,  “the  Annunciation," 
etc.,  and  Our  Father  once,  Hail  Mary  ten 
times,  Glory  be  to  the  Father  once;  in  the 
meantime  meditating  on  the  mystery.  After 
reciting  five  decades,  the  Hail,"  holy  Queen 
is  said,  followed  by 

V.  Queen  of  the  most  holy  Rosary,  pray 
for  us. 

R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the 
promises  of  Christ. 

LET  US  PRAY 

O God.  Whose  only  begotten  Son,  by  His 
life,  death  and  resurrection,  has  - purchased 
for  us  the  rewards  of  eternal  life,  grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that  meditating  on  these  mys- 
teries of  the  most  holy  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  we  may  imitate  what  they  con- 
tain and  obtain  what  they  promise!  Through 
the  same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

It  is  not  prescribed,  but  a pious  custom 
assigns  the  different  parts  of  the  Rosary  to 
different  days  of  the  week,  as  follows: 

1.  The  joyful  mysteries  are  honored  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the 
year,  and  on  all  Sundays  from  the  first  of 
Advent  to  the  first  of  Lent. 

2.  The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  honored 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the 
year,  and  on  Sundays  of  Lent. 

3.  The  glorious  mysteries  are  honored  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the 
year,  and  on  all  Sundays  from  Easter  to 
Advent. 
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A Danish  Cathedral 


By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


NE  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  all  Denmark  is  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Roskilde,  and  min- 
gled with  delight  at  the  sight 
of  this  noble  and  exquisite  monument 
of  faith  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  a hun- 
dred questions  as  to  how  a country  made 
up  of  people  so  sensitive  to  all  beauty 
as  the  Danes  could  have  given  up  the 
creed  which  this  great  cathedral  sym- 
bolizes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Denmark  in  the  year  1210  was  a 
vital  and  an  ardent  faith.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  secession  of  the  Danes  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  unless  it  is  explained 
in  one  of  two  ways : politics  may  have 
so  controlled  the  conservative  leaders 
that  they  made  a party  against  the  peo- 
ple, or  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the 
peasants  themselves  had  been  only  half- 
converted  from  paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. It  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the 
latest  Danish  historians  that  the  change 
was,  in  nearly  every  part  of  Denmark, 
brought  about  by  the  desire  of  the  sec- 
ularists for  the  riches  of  the  Church. 
The  causes  were  complicated,  but 
mainly  political,  and  economic.  But  in 
1210.  which  is  the  approximate  date  of 
the  building  of  this  edifice,  there  was  at 
least  no  outward  evidence  of  any  differ- 
ence in  religious  belief. 

To  visit  Roskilde,  which  is  a very 
pretty  town  about  fifteen  miles  from 


Copenhagen,  is  to  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  of  men — Professor  Kor- 
nerup — to  whose  exertions  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  of  Roskilde,  and 
many  other  of  the  churches  in  Den- 
mark, is  due.  Professor  Kornerup  is  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
every  year  of  his  life,  since  coming  to 
manhood,  has  been  spent  in  the  work  of 
reviving  the  faded  glories  of  Danish 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  has  lived  simply,  on  a small 
patrimony,  which  he  has  made  no  effort 
to  increase,  and  as  an  example  of  devo- 
tion to  an  ideal  in  the  most  perfect  way 
he  would  have  excited  the  unstinted  ad- 
miration of  even  the  exacting  Ruskin. 

It  is  remarkable,  however — to  return 
to  the  subject  of  religion  here — how 
much  of  the  old  Catholic  feeling  has  re- 
mained in  Denmark.  For  instance,  on 
the  roof  of  the  very  modern  and  impos- 
ing marble  church  in  Copenhagen  there 
stand  statues  of  Saint  Gregory  with  a 
ciborium  in  his  hand,  Saint  Augustine, 
Saint  Ansgar  in  his  Franciscan  garb, 
and  other  saints  in  the  Catholic  calen- 
dar. When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
church  represents  the  very  apotheosis 
of  modern  Lutheranism,  one  can  hardly 
judge  the  Danish  point  of  view  in  a 
casual  and  general  way.  In  this  Lu- 
theran country  the  main  church  service 
of  the  day  is  called  the  “High  Mass,” 
and  the  chasuble  becomes  a preaching 
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robe.  The  crucifix  is  everywhere,  and 
in  spite  of  the  violent  political  convul- 
sions which  separated  Denmark  from 
the  communion  of  Rome,  it  is  plain  that 
the  revolution  was  not  attended  by 
that  entire  destruction  of  symbols  which 
accompanied  it  in  some  other  countries. 
The  process  of  change  must  have  been 
very  gradual,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
so  thorough  unless  political  complica- 
tions, caused  by  the  conflict  of  certain 
Catholic  authorities  against  the  rising 
democracy  among  the  peasants,  had 
made  it  possible.  A very  competent 
Danish  historian,  whose  work  is  still  in 


manuscript,  holds  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  in  Den- 
mark were  no  match  in  knowl- 
edge and  eloquence  for  the  re- 
forming polemists. 

There  are  curious  legends 
about  all  the  great  churches  in 
Denmark.  The  legend  com- 
memorated at  Roskilde  in  the 
great  clock  is  that  of  a saintly 
knight,  on  a grey  horse,  en- 
countering a terrible  dragon. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Per 
Dover  and  Kirsten  Kimer.  Per 
Dover  is  a large  male  wooden 
figure,  and  Kirsten  Kimer,  also 
carved  in  wood,  is  a woman 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Whenever 
Per  Dover  strikes  the  hour  on 
a large  bell,  the  grey  horse 
tramples  upon  the  dragon, 
which  utters  horrible  shrieks 
that  resound  through  the 
church,  echoing  and  re-echo- 
ing; they  are  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize the  torments  of  a soul  in 
hell.  The  quarters  are  struck 
by  Kirsten  Kimer  on  a smaller 
bell.  The  tradition  is  that  this 
bizarre  and  interesting  group 
was  carved  by  a monk  in  the 
year  1500,  but  if  seems  to  be  of 
rather  an  earlier  period.  Al- 
though the  clock  is  in  good  run- 
ning order,  the  howls  uttered  by  the 
dragon  are  so  unpleasant  it  is  not  con- 
sidered expedient  to  keep  it  in  use. 

The  material  used  in  the  cathedral  is 
what  is  called  in  popular  language  here 
“Monkish  brick,”  and  age  cannot  wither 
the  soft  and  flexible  tints  which  it  takes. 
As  specimens  of  brick,  the  material  of 
this  cathedral  is  not  equaled  anywhere 
in  America  to-day,  even  by  the  most 
careful  makers  of  terra-cotta  tiles. 

King  Harald  Blaatand  built  the  first 
church  at  Roskilde  in  the  tenth  century. 
It  was  of  wood ; but  in  the  eleventh 
century  a larger  church,  built  of  lime- 
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stone,  with  a nave  and  two  aisles,  was 
substituted  for  it.  Very  little  is  known 
of  this  structure  except  that  a convent, 
also  built  of  limestone,  was  attached  to 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  which 
King  Canute  helped  to  build.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  present  cathedral  was 
begun  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Sune- 
son ; Professor  Kornerup  tells  us  that  it 
was  evidently  built  in  two  periods,  and  he 
states  that  the  use  of  the  French  pointed 
arch  gives  reason  for  the  belief  that  it 
was  erected  under  French  influence. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the 
cathedral,  in  model  and  style, 
was  after  the  Church  of  Calbaz 
in  Pomerania,  which  he  states 
further  was  built  by  the  monks 
from  the  Convent  of  Esrom. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  prin- 
cipally by  fire,  it  was  in  such 
condition  that  in  1464  the 
famous  Bishop  Oluf  Morten- 
sen  could  consecrate  it.  Near 
the  end  of  the  Catholic  time 
Bishop  Lage  Urne  added  a cop- 
per roof  and  painted  its  interior. 

In  1536  the  insurgent  peasants 
pulled  down  about  forty  of  the 
shrines  of  saints,  but  as  the 
cathedral  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Oldenburg,  it 
did  not  lose  its  subsidy  from 
the  State,  and  the  high  choir 
was  rearranged  in  1689  and 
used  as  the  burial-place  of 
Kings  Christian  V and  Fred- 
erick IV.  In  1772  the  old 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  gave  place 
to  the  Chapel  of  Frederick  V, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  rococo. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  monuments  dates  from 
1423.  It  is  a monument  to 
Queen  Margaret,  under  whom 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  united.  She  was  buried 


here  July  4th,  1413,  but  this  me- 
morial was  not  erected  until  ten  years 
later,  at  the  expense  of  King  Erik,  then 
the  reigning  monarch.  The  very  dig- 
nified and  very  beautiful  figure  has  been 
carefully  restored.  A characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  monument  is  the  canopy  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  when 
the  dream  of  the  Scandinavian  patriots 
— the  confederation  of  the  three  king- 
doms— was  realized,  it  should  have  been 
under  the  rpign  of  a woman.  The  reclin- 
ing figure  is  not  a portrait.  A curious 
feature  is  the  girdle,  which,  in  the  fash- 
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ion  of  the  times,  is  ornamented  with 
hanging  bells.  The  contrast  of  this 
purely  modeled  reminder  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  Renaissance,  rococo  and 
baroque  tombs  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  is  interesting. 
One  is  repelled,  almost  shocked,  by  the 


joints  of  his  elbows  and  knees,  and  his 
helmet  and  shoes  are  set  with  little  red 
gems.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Oueen  Margaret.  A tomb  in  the 
most  rococo  style,  that  of  Frederick  IV, 
who  died  in  1730,  is  the  antithesis  in 
design  to  the  simple  recumbent  figure 


CHAPEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  IV  IN  ROSKILDE  CATHEDRAL 


intricate,  the  complicated  and  overdone 
ornamentation  of  the  late  Renaissance. 

In  the  high  choir  is  another  monu- 
ment which  will  bear  reverent  and  seri- 
ous study.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Duke 
Christopher,  the  son  of  Waldemar  Atte- 
gar,  who  died  in  1363.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  old  Danish  kingly  line,  and  he 
died  of  a wound  received  in  battle.  In 
1689  the  original  tomb  was  destroyed, 
but  the  original  alabaster  figure  has 
been  carefully  put  in  place  again.  Duke 
Christopher  wears  a coat  of  mail,  and 
over  it  a tight-fitting  jacket,  with  the 
dragon  arms  of  the  island  of  Lolland. 
Christopher  when  he  died  was  Duke  of 
Lolland  and  Halland.  Beside  him  is 
placed  a heavier  helmet,  but  he  wears 
light  one.  Pressed  leather  covers  the 


erected  to  Duke  Christopher.  It  is  very 
highly  florid,  and  I cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Professor  Kornerup’s  de- 
scription of  it : 

“On  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  kneels 
Fame,  with  a trombone,  publishing  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  holding  a medal- 
lion with  his  portrait.  At  the  upper  end 
sits  a woman  with  a burning  heart,  sym- 
bolizing the  love  of  the  people  for  the 
King.  On  the  lid  are  little  mourning 
angels.  At  the  foot  sits  Time,  repre- 
sented by  an  old  man,  with  a tablet  on 
which  is  written : ‘King  Frederick  Died 
1730.’  On  the  left  of  the  tomb  Victory 
is  seen  achieving  success  on  land  and 
sea  and  winning  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom in  1702.  On  the  base  are  children, 
a warrior  and  an  angel.  The  angel 
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bears  a shield  representing  Denmark 
and  Sweden  with  clasped  hands,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  peace  of  1720.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  tomb  is  seen,  in  relief,  the 
King  establishing  the  ‘Land  Militia’  in 
1701,  and  the  foundation  of  the  village 
school  system,  1721.” 

Bishop  Lage  Urne,  who  roofed  and 
decorated  the  cathedral  about  1521,  also 
decorated  the  pillars,  which  contain  the 
relics  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of 
the  edifice,  with  effigies.  There,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  picture  of  Harald  Blaat- 
and,  who  erected  the  first  wooden 
church  ; this  is  on  the  first  pillar  to  the 
left  and  bears  the  inscription : “Har- 
aldus  rex  Danie  Anglie  et  Norvegie 
primus  fundator  hujus  ecclesie.”  On 
the  next  pillar  to  the  left  is  the  picture 
of  Estrid,  sister  of  Canute  the  Great. 
On  the  pillar  to  the  right  is  that  of  King 
Svcnd  Estridsen,  who,  in  order  to  atone 
for  having  killed  some  men  in  the  cathe- 
dral, presented  it  with 
half  the  district  of 
Stevn. 

The  thighbone  of 
Bishop  William  of 
Roskilde,  who  began 
the  old  limestone 
cathedral,  is  no 
longer  visible 
through  the  crev- 
ices in  the  wall,  but 
the  inscription  : “Vil- 
helmus  Episcopus 
Roskildensis,”  still  re- 
mains. 

In  the  choir  the 
head  of  Pope  Lucius, 
the  patron  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was 
kept  until  1689;  the  altar-piece  con- 
tained pictures  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  this  saint,  who  died  in  1498;  these 
were  thrown  away  in  1689.  To  the 
right,  at  that  time,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Kornerup,  was  a three-seated  chair 
for  the  bishop,  near  a great  seven- 
branched  candelabrum.  Between  the 


high  choir  and  the  choir  of  the  canons, 
writes  Professor  Kornerup,  was  a rail- 
ing, and  from  this  was  suspended,  from 
the  vault,  a large  crucifix.  All  this  was 
flung  aside  and  sold  by  the  church  war- 
dens in  1806. 

In  this  cathedral  the  famous  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  to  whose  chronicle  we 
owe  the  existence  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,”  is  buried.  The  old  Bishop 
Lage  Urne  had  composed  some  Latin 
verses  in  his  memory,  and  these  were 
very  fortunately  restored  in  1782,  and 
may  be  seen  very  near  to  the  tomb  at- 
tributed to  the  chronicler. 

The  choir  of  the  canons,  dating  from 
before  1420,  has  two  rows  of  stalls,  and 
is  most  interesting.  On  raising  the  seat 
in  order  to  stand,  one  discovers  a rather 
comfortable  resting-place,  called  the 
“misericorde  so  that  a canon  during 
a very  long  Gospel  need  not  weary  him- 


self by  standing.  In  metal  black  letters 
is  the  inscription  : 

“The  choir  has  been  enlarged  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1420  at  the  expense 
of  Jens  Anderson  Bishop,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  office,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  of  the  illustrious  Queen  Margaret, 
the  patroness  of  all  the  clergy,  who  lies 
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buried  here,  and  for  his  uncle  and  pred- 
ecessor, the  Bishop  Peter  of  Right  Rev- 
erend memory;  for  the  reign  of  the 
Queen ' was  everywhere  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms. 
Glory  to  her  and  honour  to  ‘all  those 
who  are  well-intentioned  to  us/  ” 

The  stalls  are  finely  carved,  and  con- 
tain forty-four  seats  for  the  canons, 
which  are,  of  course,  not  used  now,  as 
the  service  is  entirely  Lutheran.  Be- 
hind the  sedilia  is  a frieze  of  symbols 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  carving  is  worthy  of  the  best  work- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are, 
fortunately,  admirably  preserved.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  stalls 
were  carved  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  yet  a list  of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects will  show  how  carefully  the  Bible 
was  expressed  symbolically  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Some  of  the  subjects  represented 
are:  the  creation;  Noah’s  ark;  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel ; Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock ; the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf;  the  judgment  of  Solomon;  Dan- 
iel in  the  lions’  den ; the  birth  of  John 
Baptist ; John  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
wilderness;  the  nativity  of  Christ; 
Jesus  brought  into  the  temple ; the  kiss 
of  Judas ; the  crucifixion ; the  resurrec- 
tion ; the  ascension ; the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  Mary  crowned  as  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

There  is  a curious  tradition  about  the 
very  fine  Renaissance  altar-piece.  It  is 
said  that  a Dutch  captain  from  Dantzig 
tried  to  smuggle  this  fine  piece  of  work 
through  the  sound.  To  save  himself,  he 
fixed  the  value  of  the  piece  very  low, 
and  the  reigning  king  snapped  at  the 
price,  and  bought  it  at  once,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  seaman.  Somewhat 
later,  Christian  IV  presented  it  to  the 
cathedral.  The  piece  is  in  oak,  and  is 
carved  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  including  His  nativity  and  ascen- 
It  is  worth  very  careful  study. 


The  most  interesting  of  the  newer 
chapels,  the  most  interesting  because 
Roskilde  still  remains  the  place  of 
sepulchre  for  the  kings  of  Denmark,  is 
the  Chapel  of  Christian  IV,  built,  it  is 
said,  after  the  King’s  own  design  be- 
tween 1615  and  1620.  By  direction  of 
King  Christian  VIII,  the  last  of  the 
Oldenburg  kings,  the  walls  were  filled 
with  pictures.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable represents  King  Christian  IV 
condemning  a nobleman  who  has 
wronged  a widow  and  her  children.  It 
is  a very  splendid  example  of  Danish 
historical  painting.  It  is  in  oil,  and  by 
Marstrand.  The  herald  is  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  sword  of  the  dishonored 
nobleman,  and  his  chain  of  honor  has 
been  thrown  to  the  floor.  The  picture 
is  a very  noble  example  of  the  honor  in 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Danish 
kings  is  held.  Another  picture  of  Chris- 
tian IV  at  the  naval  battle  of  Femarn, 
where  the  King  lost  an  eye,  is  also  by 
Marstrand.  The  King,  just  recovering 
from  the  swoon  occasioned  by  his 
wound,  raises  his  sword  to  heaven  and 
cries  out.  “God  is  with  us!”  The  in- 
cident suggested  the  very  fine  trans- 
lation by  Longfellow  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Danish  national  poems,  which  is 
the  inspiration  for  the  national  air : 

“King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 
In  mist  and  smoke; 

His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 

Through  Gothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed, 

Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast 
In  mist  and  smoke! 

‘Fly!’  shouted  they,  ‘fly,  he  who  can! 

Who  braves  of  Denmark’s  Christian 
The  stroke?’  ” 

This  short  sketch  gives  a very  inade- 
quate impression  of  one  of  the  most 
noble,  yet  least  visited,  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Danes  are  very  con- 
servative, and  the  old  town  has  changed 
little  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
thanks  to  Professor  Komerup,  the 
cathedral  remains  a spleudid  monument 
to  the  faith  that  built  it  and  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  restored  it. 
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I 

E may  not  always  achieve  wealth 
and  fame,  but  you  seldom  see 
us  fail.” 

The  speaker  was  a young 
man,  and  his  words  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  county,  a hundred  or 
more  of  whom  were  before  him.  Look- 
ing at  them  superficially  from  his  place 
on  the  rude  platform,  they  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  his  proud  statement. 
There  were  but  few  among  them  whose 
appearance  bespoke  success,  as  the 
world  counts  it.  Their  attire  was  poor, 
the  forms  of  many  were  bent,  and  all 
bore  on  face  and  hands  the  marks  of  un- 
remitting toil.  Yet  the  young  man  had 
called  them  successful,  and  in  the  soul  of 
every  one  ih  the  assembly  was  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  stated  a simple  truth. 
For  as  they  listened  to  his  words,  show- 
ing with  all  the  fervor  of  youth — which, 
mock  it  though  we  may  with  our  crys- 
talized  philosophy,  is  always  right — 
wherein  lies  true  success,  they  seemed  to 
see  their  days  unfold  before  them — long, 
constant  days  of  wrestling  with  nature 
in  her  most  ungenerous  mood. 

Here  among  the  hills  their  forefathers 
had  settled.  Why  they  had  chosen  a 
barren,  tree-covered  and  mountainous 
land  who  had  the  great  Western  world 
before  them,  their  descendants  did  not 
question.  The  fact  was  that  this  was 
their  home,  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
sires,  and  to  be  handed  on  by  them  to 
their  children.  To  wrest  from  the  soil  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  then  give  it  to  the  succeeding 
generations  the  better  for  their  lives — 
this  was  the  sum  total  of  their  efforts — 


to  accomplish  here  their  ambition.  And 
they,  in  the  main,  succeeded.  Poverty 
they  knew,  but  never  want,  and  though 
frugality  was  a virtue  to  be  cherished, 
everywhere  the  hospitality  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian prevailed.  There  were  men  sit- 
ting before  the  impassioned  young 
speaker  who  had  given  of  their  slender 
store  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  entertained  for  weeks 
without  recompense,  or  desire  of  it,  the 
homeless  stranger  whom  a winter’s  eve- 
ning had  sent  to  their  door;  nor  did 
they  nor  their  friends  find  anything  wor- 
thy of  praise  in  the  act.  It  was  a man’s 
duty  to  his  fellow  man,  nothing  more. 
With  people  who  thus  regard  the  social 
requirements,  the  family  relations  are 
securely  held,  and  not  more  firmly 
planted  were  their  everlasting  hills  than 
was  the  institution  of  the  home.  All 
inmates  of  those  homes  might  not  be 
ideally  happy ; but  never  did  the  thought 
enter  the  mind  of  the  mismated  that 
without  the  union  might  be  found  the 
peace  that  was  denied  within  it. 

Though  not  one  of  them  by  locality, 
sentiments  the  same,  but  admitting  of 
wider  application,  animated  the  man  to 
whom  they  were  listening.  The  wave 
of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles 
that  had  carried  their  forefathers  across 
the  Atlantic  and  flung  them  upon  this 
inhospitable  and  Indian-infested  country 
had  borne  his  also  along,  only  leaving 
his  in  a portion  of  the  county  that  was 
more  fertile,  and  which,  consequently, 
offered  greater  opportunities  and  lent 
itself  more  readily  to  the  progress  that 
followed.  In  his  part  of  the  county  the 
capital  was  situated,  and  it  possessed  a 
school  whose  reputation  was  known 
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even  beyond  the  State.  He  would  in- 
herit more  wealth  from  his  father  than 
they  might  dream  of  leaving  to  their 
children,  as  his  education  was  superior 
to  theirs ; and  these  things  made  pos- 
sible for  him  a future  that  none  of  their 
descendants  might  hope  to  attain.  But 
except  for  these  accidentals  there  was 
no  difference  between  them,  and  this 
fact  not  one  in  the  assembly  more  freely 
acknowledged  than  the  speaker  himself. 

He  was  among  them  that  day  to  so- 
licit their  votes  for  him  as  candidate  in 
the  approaching  primary  for  the  office 
of  county  attorney ; and  he  had  followed 
a modest  presentation  of  his  cause  with 
the  proud  declaration  that  while  he 
might  not  secure  the  office,  he  was  bound 
to  succeed,  or  be  false  to  the  traditions 
of  their  common  birthplace.  Forgetful 
of  his  own  cause,  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terpretation his  enemies  might  give  to 
his  words,  he  left  the  personal  behind, 
and  for  long  minutes  the  hoary-headed 
man  and  the  boy  in  his  teens  sat  spell- 
bound before  the  young  candidate,  as 
he  laid  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  county,  these  of  the  hills,  those  of 
the  lowlands,  the  tribute  of  his  admira- 
tion. From  an  eloquence  that  after- 
wards caused  him  surprise,  he  had 
dropped  to  make  the  quiet  and  common- 
place statement,  that,  while  they  might 
not  achieve  wealth  or  fame,  one  seldom 
saw  them  fail. 

In  the  momentary  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, his  eyes  passed  up  the  audiehce 
to  the  door,  and  were  held  for  an  instant 
by  the  leaping  dark  eyes  of  a girl — the 
only  member  of  her  sex  in  the  room. 
In  the  next,  the  surprise  of  the  encounter 
was  swept  away  by  the  thunder  of  ap- 
plause that  his  speech  gave  rise  to.  Lis- 
tening to  it,  John  Taylor  felt  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  securely  in  the  favor  of 
the  people  of  that  locality.  Afterward, 
when  the  excitement  and  the  emotions  it 
kindled  had  died,  and  calm  memory  was 
permitted  to  throw  the  incidents  of  the 
jternoon  upon  his  consciousness,  he  re- 


membered the  girl  with  the  illumined 
eyes.  With  strange  distinctness  she 
stood  before  him,  the  tense,  thin  figure, 
clad  in  a simple  calico  dress — brown,  he 
remembered  it  was,  with  small  white 
rings  for  its  pattern.  Its  skirt  reached 
the  tops  of  the  well-worn  shoes,  and  out 
of  the  surpliced  waist  rose  the  firm 
throat.  The  white  sunbonnet  had  fallen 
from  the  head,  showing  plainly  to  him 
the  brown  hair  and  the  thin  face,  with 
its  leaping  dark  eyes. 

“She  could  not  have  looked  like  that 
unless  she  understood/’  he  mused,  and 
it  puzzled  him  somewhat  that  among 
those  people  there  should  be  a girl  whose 
soul  could  thus  rise  up  to  meet  his  own 
when  it  had  soared  to  its  greatest  height. 
He  fancied  that  he  should  like  to  know 
her;  but  his  casual  inquiries  brought  no 
information,  for  in  their  absorbed  inter- 
est in  his  speech,  none  had  noticed 
the  girl. 

II 


On  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  speaker, 
the  sudden  realization  of  where  she  was 
sent  Iva  running  from  the  room.  She 
had  ridden  in  behind  her  grandfather  to 
the  meeting,  to  buy  some  household 
necessities  at  the  country  store  while  he 
went  across  the  road  to  the  schoolhouse 
to  hear  the  speech.  He  would  not  stay 
very  long  he  had  assured  her,  for  the 
talk  of  candidates  for  office  was  uninter- 
esting for  him,  and  their  usage  of  the 
language  was  an  offense  to  his  gram- 
matical ears.  The  old  man’s  father  had 
been  an  Irish  school-teacher  and  he  had 
imparted  much  of  his  knowledge  to  his 
son.  Circumstances  had  prevented  the 
son’s  increasing  his  precious  heritage, 
but  he  had  never  ceased  to  guard  it  with 
fidelity,  and  the  speech  which  had  made 
him  forgetful  of  his  waiting  grandchild 
was  not  conveyed  in  better  English  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  the  old 
man  in  his  daily  converse. 

The  time  that  passed  unheeded  by  him 
was  long  for  the  girl  standing  before  the 
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store,  for  the  possible  customer  had  not 
proven  a sufficiently  strong  inducement 
to  hold  the  proprietor  behind  the 
counter,  and  after  filling,  somewhat 
hastily,  Iva’s  modest  order,  he  had  an- 
nounced to  her  his  intention  of  closing 
up  and  attending  the  speaking.  There 
remained,  therefore,  for  her  only  the 
bench  outside,  where  she  seated  herself 
and  watched  the  men  hastening  to  the 
schoolhouse  on  horseback  or  afoot. 
Vainly  she  wished,  as  she  sat  alone,  that 
a wife  or  daughter  had  accompanied 
them,  to  keep  her  long  vigil  with  her; 
then  she  ceased  to  think  of  herself  as  the 
voice  began  to*  float  through  the  open 
door  across  the  road. 

At  first  she  was  conscious  only  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  rich,  vibrant,  with  the 
unmistakable  accent  that  an  early  asso- 
ciation with  the  cultured  gives.  Then 
she  found  herself  catching  at  phrases  and 
striving  to  distinguish  their  meaning  and 
connection  with  previous  ones ; and  then 
she  was  quitting  her  place  before  the 
store  and  tip-toeing  her  way  across  the 
dusty  road.  The  thought  of  venturing 
even  up  to  the  door  did  not  dawn  upon 
her  mind.  Such  boldness  was  un- 
dreamed of  by  a country  maid.  Political 
meetings  were  for  men  only,  and  stern 
would  grow  the  faces  of  her  acquaint- 
ances under  this  low  roof  were  she  to  ap- 
pear in  their  midst.  Indeed,  it  were  a 
questionable  act,  her  thus  drawing  near 
to  the  building,  and  were  one  of  the  lis- 
teners to  appear  at  the  doorway,  she 
would  hastily  change  her  line  of  direc- 
tion. She  intended  only  to  draw  near 
enough  to  hear  more  distinctly  the 
words  of  the  young  candidate,  and  when 
this  point  was  reached,  she  discreetly 
paused,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
placed  her  under  the  unshielded  rays  of 
the  August  sun.  How  long  she  stood 
there  she  did  not  know,  neither  could  she 
have  accurately  told  when  she  began  to 
change  her  position,  always  drawing 
nearer  to  that  open  door.  The  power 
that  the  voice,  now  pouring  forth  in  its 


passion,  now  trembling  in  its  pathos,  was 
exercising  over  the  less  emotional  men 
in  the  little  schoolroom,  had  caught  the 
girl  outside  and  drawn  her  up  out  of 
herself,  leaving  her  insensible  to  such 
things  as  had  been  hitherto  the  only  real- 
ities for  her  life.  She  seemed  to  feel  her 
soul  beating  against  the  barriers  of  its 
dumbness,  and  the  mighty  knowledge 
that  that  unseen  man  was  speaking  her 
own  belief,  undreamed  of  until  now, 
seemed  to  be  breaking  her  heart.  She 
was  not  conscious  that  there  was  an  im- 
pulse to  see  the  one  who  was  thus  voic- 
ing her  own  soul's  truth,  and  that  it  drew 
her  up  the  step,  across  the  narrow  porch, 
and  into  the  room. 

No  one  was  aware  of  her  entrance,  and 
the  speaker  was  too  absorbed  in  the 
message  he  was  driven  to  deliver  to  no- 
tice the  intrusion.  It  was  only  when  the 
spirit  which  had  borne  him  grandly  upon 
its  strong  wings  suddenly  withdrew, 
and  he  dropped  from  the  sublime  into 
the  commonplace,  that  he  beheld  the  girl 
standing  before  the  open  door,  outlined 
against  the  sunshine  it  admitted.  As  he 
had  been  voicing  his  lame,  concluding 
sentence,  the  surprise  of  her  presence 
had  been  growing  on  his  face,  and  that, 
and  not  the  exaltation  of  his  countenance 
of  the  moment  previous,  filled  Iva's 
memory  as  she  sped  down  the  dusty 
road.  She  durst  not  wait  for  her  grand- 
father, lest  the  young  man,  seeing  her, 
the  one  woman  visible,  would  recognize 
her  and  learn  her  name ; and  the  one 
grain  of  comfort  now  allowed  her  was  the 
fact  that  she  was  unknown  to  him. 
What  must  he  think  of  her?  she  cried 
to  herself,  the  blood  burning  in  her  usu- 
ally pale  face.  And  she  bareheaded,  too  f 
If  only  her  sunbonnet  had  not  fallen 
back,  he  could  not  have  seen  her  face  dis- 
tinctly, and  that  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a future  recognition,  should 
they  ever  meet.  The  meeting  was 
among  the  probabilities,  she  sharply  real- 
ized, since  it  was  the  custom  for  polit- 
ical aspirants  to  make  a house-to-house 
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canvass  of  the  neighborhood  in  their  work 
of  securing  votes.  Standing  as  her  home 
did  in  full  view  of  the  road  which  he 
must  of  necessity  travel,  it  was  futile  to 
hope  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the 
general  visitation ; and  already  she  felt 
the  shame  of  that  future  encounter 
sweeping  over  her.  In  that  moment  not 
a palliating  circumstance  presented  itself 
before  the  tortured  mind;  and  she  felt 
that  only  her  death  or  his  could  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  situation.  Ah!  the 
sufferings  of  youth ! Not  the  after-pain 
that  scatters  the  snow  upon  our  heads 
and  showers  the  rain  upon  our  faces  has 
their  poignancy,  their  unutterable  hope- 
lessness. Only  their  swift  passage  pre- 
vents them  from  being  fatal. 

Her  misery  gave  speed  to  her  feet,  and 
when  she  began  to  take  note  of  things 
outside  of  it,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
distance  she  had  traversed.  The  school- 
house  and  its  neighboring  store  were 
hidden  from  view,  and  she  became  also 
aware  of  her  weariness  and  the  inviting 
coolness  of  the  shade  cast  by  a group  of 
young  beeches  that  grew  by  the  road. 
She  sank  upon  the  dry  grass,  and  taking 
off  the  refractory  sunbonnet,  began  to 
fan  her  burning  cheeks.  In  her  swift 
walk  she  had  exhausted  her  emotions. 
Hers  was  the  nature  that  drains  any  cup 
at  a draught,  wherein  such  women  differ 
from  the  majority  of  their  sisters,  who 
sip  slowly  of  woe  or  delight,  stretching 
out  the  drink  until  death  finds  them  with 
the  best  or  bitterest  drop  untasted.  She 
sat  up  on  the  dry  grass,  limp,  spent,  the 
mind  as  exhausted  as  the  body.  Then 
the  reaction  began  to  set  in,  the  reac- 
tion that  she  dreaded,  leaving  her  with- 
out any  more  feeling  on  the  subject  for 
the  rest  of  time.  There  would  come 
spasmodic  moments  of  shame  and  fear, 
but  they  were  only  the  flickering  upleaps 
given  forth  by  a candle  dying  in  the 
socket,  and  serving  only  to  emphasize 
the  completeness  of  the  departure  of  the 
flame,  whether  of  light  or  emotion.  When 
ad  done  its  work,  it  would  not  mat- 


ter if  she  should  meet  young  Taylor  and 
he  should  recognize  in  her  the  bold  girl 
who  had  stood  before  him  in  the  school- 
house.  She  would  then  be  indifferent  to 
his  opinion,  not  from  any  exercise  of 
reason  leading  her  to  see  she  had  done 
no  wrong,  but  by  this  swift  reaction, 
deadening  feeling  as  it  came.  And,  oh, 
the  horror  of  this  clammy,  dead  feeling 
in  the  breast ! As  she  waited,  while  the 
coldness  crept  over  her,  the  mind  me- 
chanically moved  back  to  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  things.  Would  her  grand- 
father be  alarmed  at  her  absence,  or 
would  he  rightly  think  that  she  had 
grown  tired  of  waiting  and  had  set  out 
for  home  a-foot?  Would  he  see  the 
basket  with  the  household  articles  stand- 
ing on  the  bench,  and  bring  it  along,  or 
quite  overlook  it  in  his  haste  to  overtake 
her?  She  had  better  wait  for  him  here, 
for  they  needed  those  supplies  at  home, 
and  the  basket  might  get  lost  if  left  too 
long  unclaimed.  And  then  she  won- 
dered if  her  grandmother  would  like  the 
new  brand  of  coffee  she  had  purchased 
at  the  store-keeper’s  suggestion,  and  if 
they  would  get  home  in  time  to  bring  up 
the  turkeys  from  the  woods. 

“I  wish  he  would  come !”  she  thought, 
searching  the  road  with  anxious  eyes. 
“I  do  not  like  for  the  turkeys  to  roost  in 
the  woods.  It  is  so  hard  to  break  them 
of  that  habit,  and  it  would  be  a loss  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  one  of  them, 
now  when  they  are  half-grown.” 

As  thus  her  thoughts  clustered  list- 
lessly around  the  commonplaces,  she 
heard  the  light,  familiar  sound  of  the  lit-, 
tie  mare’s  feet  on  the  road.  She  rose, 
and  tying  on  her  sunbonnet,  awaited  his 
coming. 

“You  got  tired,  did  you,  Iva?”  he  in 
quired,  as  he  drew  near.  “And  yet,”  he 
added,  “it  was  an  uncommonly  good  ad- 
dress— quite  unlike  the  ordinary  young 
candidate’s  speech.” 

“You  found  the  basket?”  asked  Iva, 
after  she  had  climbed  to  her  place  behind 
him  on  the  bay  mare. 
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"Yes — Atkins  showed  it  to  me,”  he 
replied,  and  then  silence  fell  between 
them. 

That  night,  while  the  grandfather  re- 
lated to  his  attentive  wife  the  impression 
made  upon  the  people  by  the  young  can- 
didate, and  repeated  the  telling  drift  of 
the  address,  Iva  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  white*  road  creeping  along  the 
valley  overlooked  by  the  log-house  in 
which  she  had  been  born  and  her  brief 
life  had  been  spent. 

Her  father  had  been  the  only  son  of 
the  old  couple.  While  the  down  of 
youth  was  still  on  his  cheek  he  had  mar- 
ried, against  his  parents’  will,  a girl  as 
young  and  poor  as  himself.  The  wife  did 
not  long  survive  the  birth  of  her  baby 
daughter,  and  then  the  father  forgave  the 
son  and  offered  him  and  his  child  their 
home.  He  accepted  it  for  the  child,  but 
the  bitterness  of  young  sorrow  forbade 
him  accompanying  her.  Had  they  ear- 
lier made  this  offer  of  their  forgiveness 
it  would  have  been  gladly  accepted  ; but 
what  could  not  include  his  dead  wife,  he 
would  have  none  of.  He  strove  for  a 
while  to  battle  against  fate,  then  he  suc- 
cumbed. When  stricken  with  fever  and 
unconscious  of  friend  or  foe,  they  car- 
ried him  to  his  father’s  home.  A few 
days  later  he  was  borne  by  the  same 
neighborly  hands  to  his  everlasting  bed 
beside  his  young  wife.  Happily  igno- 
rant of  all  this,  Iva  was  making  her  own 
struggle  for  life  against  unnatural  con- 
ditions and  inherited  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease. Love,  made  the  stronger  by  sor- 
row and  unavailing  remorse,  hov- 
ered constantly  around  her  cradle,  and 
love  finally  conquered.  While  life  never 
asserted  itself  strongly  in  her,  its  hold 
was  tenacious,  and  long  before  she 
reached  womanhood  the  fear  of  a final 
loss,  which  had  haunted  the  bereft  hearts 
of  the  aging  man  and  woman,  was  driven 
out  by  the  knowledge  that  the  hand  of 
a child  would  close  their  eyes  in  death, 
and  their  little  inheritance  would  not 
pass  to  the  stranger. 


The  life  of  the  country  girl  is  usually 
uneventful.  Iva’s  was  especially  so,  for 
temperament  aided  environment  in  re- 
stricting her  feet  from  seeking  ways 
where  strange  things  might  be  encoun- 
tered. There  went  ever  with  her  the 
poignant  memory  of  her  parents'  un- 
happy lot,  and  its  lasting  effect  on  the 
lives  of  her  grandparents,  whom  she 
loved  with  a sublime  devotion.  Without 
attaching  blame  to  her  mother,  of  whom 
only  tenderest  words  were  now  spoken, 
she  felt  because  of  her  she  owed  them  a 
double  duty.  Her  love  had*depriv‘ed  them 
of  their  son,  and  this  loss  Iva  held  she 
must  make  good,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
Such  a belief  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal 
that  can  take  hold  of  a young  mind,  and 
the  carrying  of  it  out  invariably  works 
disaster,  not  only  to  the  person  himself 
but  to  those  whom  he  seeks  to  serve. 
As  it  almost  always  is  found  in  a nature 
that  is  as  reserved  as  it  ijs  deep,  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  existence  until  the  fatal- 
ity attending  its  operation  is  upon  us, 
?nd  we  can  only  look  helplessly  upon  the 
ruin  it  has  wrought. 

“Wake  up,  Iva ! It  is  time  to  go  to 
bed,”  said  Mrs.  Kilgour,  as  her  husband 
finished  his  panegyric  on  young  Taylor. 

fT  was  not  sleeping,  grandmother,” 
said  Iva,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the 
white  road. 

“I  thought  you  were,  you  were  so 
still,”  said  the  woman. 

“Iva  is  always  still,”  remarked  her 
husband,  leaving  his  seat  on  the  door- 
step. The  moon  was  rising  now,  and  the 
magic  of  the  summer  night  was  on  the 
land.  Iva  would  have  preferred  remain- 
ing on  the  bench  against  the  front  of 
the  house,  but  her  grandmother  had  a 
prejudice  against  the  night  air,  and  it 
was  in  keeping  with  Iva's  line  of  con- 
duct not  to  cause  her  any  needless  anx- 
iety or  distress.  But  the  dreaminess  of 
the  hour  was  on  her  face  as  she  rose  and 
entered  the  house.  She  bade  them  good- 
night and  went  to  the  adjoining  room, 
which  had  been  her  father's,  undressed 
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without  the  aid  of  a light,  and  laid  her- 
self upon  the  tail-posted  feather-bed. 

Physically  she  had  now  conformed  to 
the  ways  of  the  household.  If  her  grand- 
mother were  unexpectedly  to  enter  the 
room,  she  would  always  have  thus  found 
Iva  lying  quietly  on  the  bed,  but  she 
could  not  have  known,  and  it  was  hap- 
pily so,  that  often  the  cocks  crowing  for 
midnight  found  the  eyes  wide  open  and 
the  brain  busy  with  thoughts,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  would  have  been  as 
unintelligible  to  the  simple  old  woman 
as  if  spoken  in  a foreign  language.  But 
they  were  never  given  expression.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  the  girl  could  have 
done  so  had  a comprehending  soul  met 
hers.  More  often  than  not  'they  were 
but  vague,  unformed  ideas  pursuing  each 
other  through  the  mind,  and  which  if 
suddenly  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
words  would  have  surprised  none  more 
greatly  than  the  girl  herself.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  which  held  her  en- 
tranced that  night.  These  were  opinions 
expressed  in  trenchant  language,  some- 
times voiced  grandly  by  the  stranger, 
sometimes  haltingly  by  her  grandfather ; 
and  as  they  passed  before  her,  she  was 
conscious  of  a great  surprise  because  of 
their  familiarity.  That  opinion  had 
looked  upon  her  in  all  its  majesty  on 
many  a night ; this  had  sat  with  her  as 
a companion,  and  still  others  had  flashed 
their  beauty  upon  her  or  haunted  her 
from  shadowed  recesses  of  the  mind. 
Nothing  he  had  spoken  had  been  strange 
to  her — that  was  the  only  strange  thing 
about  it.  How  had  it  come  to  her,  whose 
scope  was  so  limited,  what  he  had  gained 
in  his  wider  field?  How  had  she,  in  her 
ignorance,  reached  what  he,  in  his 
knowledge,  had  attained?  She  knew 
now  that  for  long  she  had  felt  that  if 
these  things  were  true,  the  problem  of 
her  life  and  all  lives  would  be  solved  for 
her:  and  he  had  come  to  her  that  day 
and  assured  her  of  their  eternal  verity. 
She  had  said,  “If  I did  but  know/’  and 
he  had  told  her  she  did  know.  It  was 


well  worth  the  anguish  of  discovery  by 
him,  and  this  following  negation  of  emo- 
tion. to  have  that  assurance  lodged  in 
her  breast.  The  guiding  force  of  the 
lives  of  these  people,  he  had  said,  was 
truth,  and  by  permitting  its  free  opera- 
tion they  had  achieved  success.  The 
world  might  view  their  lives  and  their 
work  differently,  but  that  could  not  alter 
the  fact,  nor  change  his  belief  that  God 
was  satisfied.  A warmth  seemed  to  en- 
velop her  with  the  recollection  of  that 
statement — that  God  was  satisfied.  It 
appeared  to  make  all  things  right,  and 
she  knew  it  to  be  one  of  those  elusive 
ideas  whose  presence  she  had  always 
felt,  but  whose  face  had  never  been  re- 
vealed. God  was  satisfied!  God  had 
brought  them  hither,  had  set  His  bounds 
around  their  lives  in  His  wisdom,  and 
they,  with  the  sublime  trust  of  the 
Israelites  of  old,  had  accepted  the  things 
decreed  for  them,  and  had  performed 
their  work  in  the  circumscribed  sphere 
and  unto  His  satisfaction.  Verily  was 
there  in  that  her  ample  reward ! 

Three  days  later  Iva  and  young  Tay- 
lor met.  The  bay  mare,  this  time  with  a 
side-saddle  on  her  back,  was  tied  at  the 
stile-block  and  Iva,  the  long  black  rid- 
ing-skirt trailing  behind  her  on  the 
ground,  was  crossing  the  yard  to  ride  to 
the  store  when  she  saw  him  coming  up 
the  road.  There  was  no  hope  that  he 
would  pass  on.  She  knew  he  was  com- 
ing directly  to  the  house.  A coldness 
came  over  her,  for  a meeting  and  recog- 
nition were  inevitable.  As  far  as  she 
was  conscious  of  any  thought,  it  was  of 
gladness  that,  when  it  came,  there  would 
be  no  witnesses  calling  for  an  after  ex- 
planation. As  she  stepped  onto  the 
block,  he  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Seeing 
her  waiting  for  him,  he  made  his  horse 
quicken  his  pace.  The  white  bonnet,  the 
waist  of  the  brown  polka-dot  dress  show- 
ing above  the  black  riding-skirt  seemed 
familiar:  then  he  was  looking  into 

eyes  of  an  uncatalogued . hue  and 
knew  it  was  the  girl  who  had  suddenly 
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confronted  him  at  the  meeting.  The 
sickly  white  of  the  face  would  have  filled 
a woman  with  alarm,  but  he  did  not  no- 
tice it,  seeing  only  the  eyes  meeting  his 
with  an  expression  as  unfathomable  as 
their  color  was  indescribable.  But  no 
recognition  showed  on  his  face  or  in  his 
voice,  as  he  said: 

‘*1  believe  Mr.  Kilgour  lives  here?  Is 
he  at  home?” 

“No,  he  is  not  at  home,”  she  replied. 
“He  is  over  at  Mr.  Ashley's,  helping  him 
with  his  threshing.  Will  you  come  in 
and  wait  for  him?”  she  added,  after  a 
moment’s  pause.  “We  expect  him  back 
in  an  hour.” 

“You  are  going  somewhere,”  he  be- 
gan, and  paused. 

“Yes,  to  the  store,  but  grandmother  is 
at  home,”  she  answered. 

“I  do  not  think  I can  wait  that  long,” 
he  said.  “I  believe  Mr.  Ashley  lives  in 
yonder?”  he  added,  indicating  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  had  come  and  which 
Iva  must  go. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  two  miles 
from  here,  and  the  road  is  rough  after 
one  leaves  the  pike.” 

“I  may  meet  your — Mr.  Kilgour — on 
the  way,”  he  suggested.  Again  he 
paused,  and  as  she  made  no  movement 
toward  mounting,  he  said : “May  I go 
as  far  as  the  lane  with  you  ? My  name  is 
Taylor — John  Taylor.” 

She  bowed  her  head,  but  not  until  he 
had  caught  the  flush  of  displeasure  that 
swept  over  her  pale  face.  It  made  him 
add  quickly,  “That  is,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jections.” 

The  distance  they  would  go  together 
was  less  than  a mile,  and  as  there  was 
no  reason  for  her  to  offer  in  refusal,  she 
faltered  some  words  of  consent.  He  un- 
hitched the  bay  mare  and  led  her  to  the 
block. 

“Mr.  Ashley  is  a Republican,  isn’t 
he?”  he  inquired,  as  they  passed  out  into 
the  road.  “I  suppose,”  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  “you  know  I am  a candidate  for 
office,  don’t  you?” 


“Yes,”  she  answered,  slowly.  “I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  speak  of  you.  Mr. 
Ashley  is  a Republican,”  she  then  said. 

“And  a call  there  is  unnecessary,”  he 
supplemented. 

“As  far  as  he  and  his  boys  are  con- 
cerned, yes,"  she  answered.  “But  all 
the  neighbors  are  helping  him  to-day. 
Perhaps  if  you  were  to  ride  fast  you 
might  get  to  his  place  before  thev  have 
left.” 

Her  evident  desire  to  be  rid  of  him 
was  not  flattering;  but  he  passed  it  by, 
and  remarked  that  his  horse  was  too 
tired  to  do  more  than  walk,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  give  another  day  to  the 
locality  anyhow.  “And  I am  as  tired  as 
my  horse.”  he  concluded. 

The  note  of  weariness  in  the  young 
voice,  which  she  only  knew  as  strong 
and  thrilling,  softened  her  toward  him 
and  drew  her  eyes  from  the  road  leading 
on  before  them  to  his  face.  He  had  been 
waiting  for  the  turning  of  the  head 
which  would  give  him  a glimpse  of  the 
face  hidden  by  the  sunbonnet,  and  he 
studied  it  intently  while  he  was  speaking 
hurriedly  of  himself. 

“I  have  been  in  the  saddle  since  day- 
break,” he  said,  “and  it  comes  a little 
hard  on  a fellow  who  has  spent  the  best 
of  the  last  five  years  in  an  office  chair. 
When  I was  not  riding  I was  talking, 
and  though  there  may  be  some  folk  who 
think  that*is  easy  work  for  a lawyer,  I 
want  to  sav  to  you  that  it’s  the  hardest 
part  of  this  business  of  campaigning.  A 
lawyer  is  supposed  to  know  the  subject 
he  is  to  talk  on,  but  the  candidate  is  in 
ignorance  of  it  until  it  is  sprung  upon 
him  by  the  individual  whose  vote  he  is 
seeking.  Why,  do  you  know,  I had  a 
man  ask  me  one  day  how  it  was  that 
Jack  Otten  could  find  water  by  carrying 
a pronged  peach  switch  in  his  hand,  and 
others  couldn’t  locate  the  vein  if  they 
bore  a tree !” 

A little  laugh  broke  up  the  stillness 
of  the  face.  He  pushed  back  his  straw 
hat  from  his  brow,  and  added,  tragically : 
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“And  he  came  near  causing  a stam- 
pede in  my  brain,  by  his  question.  If  he 
had  done  so,  there  was  a vote  lost,  for 
isn’t  your  county  attorney  supposed  to 
know  everything  under  the  sun — and  be- 
yond the  sun  for  that  matter?” 

“And  you  didn’t  lose  the  vote?”  she 
asked,  the  laughter  tinging  the  voice. 

“I  told  him  that  was  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Otten’s  profession,  and  it  would  not 
be  ethical  for  me  to  reveal  it.  He  was 
satisfied — and  said  he  would  see  that  I 
was  elected.” 

“I  think  you  will  be,”  she  said,  looking 
him  fully  in  the  eyes.  His  grew  unsteady 
under  their  directness,  and  a certain  mes- 
meric influence  they  possessed  for  him. 
His  levity  died,  and  as  it  was  ever  his 
dependence  in  uncertain  places,  he  felt 
helpless.  He  must  make  an  answer,  for 
the  silence  between  them  was  like  a 
thorn,  and  so  he  said  what  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind: 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“We  don’t  think  about  some  things; 
we  know  them,”  she  answered,  her  eyes 
still  on  his.  For  once  in  his  life  he  felt 
baffled,  and  when  no  reply  was  forth- 
coming to  her  words,  she  turned  her 
face  from  him  and  began  again  her  sur- 
vey of  the  white  way  leading  on  beneath 
the  scrubby  elm  trees  hung  with  wild 
grape-vines.  For  a pace  the  silence  con- 
tinued, he  conscious  through  it  of  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  the  grape-vines — 
a fragrance  which  in  rare  moments  dur- 
ing the  after  years  would  come  to  him 
like  a living  presence.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Is  my  election  one  of  the  things  you 
know?”  he  asked,  and  the  ring  was  back 
in  his  voice. 

“Perhaps,”  she  answered,  but  without 
looking  at  him.  He  wanted  to  see  her 
face,  concealed  by  the  white  sunbonnet, 
and  he  laid  a hand  on  the  horn  of  her 
saddle,  as  he  demanded: 

“Tell  me  this — how  do  you  know  this 
about  my  future?” 

je  gukU  d the  bay  mare  away  from 
se,  and  said: 


“You  are  one  of  those  people  about 
whom  it  is  safe  to  make  a favorable 
prophecy,  as  they  always  succeed.” 

He  felt  completely  thrown  back  upon 
himself,  and  saw,  with  something  like 
dismay,  the  point  ahead  where  the  lane 
joined  the  turnpike.  He  was  not  ready 
to  part  with  her.  He  had  a question  to 
ask  of  her,  and  he  wanted  to  see  her  eyes 
again,  to  distinguish,  if  possible,  their 
exact  color. 

“Don't  you  believe,  too,  that  every 
one  who  has  honestly  tried  has  suc- 
ceeded, whether  he  achieves  the  victor’s 
crown  or  not?”  he  asked,  his  voice  fall- 
ing into  its  lowest,  softest  tones. 

She  turned  her  head  slowly  and  looked 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  suddenly  ashamed. 
The  color  crept  through  the  tanned  tace 
to  the  white  brow  and  then  he  said, 
quickly,  half-reaching  out  his  hand  for 
her  pardon : 

“You  were  there  that  afternoon!” 

“Yes,”  she  answered  him,  and  the 
coldness  was  again  upon  her,  the  sickly 
white  in  her  face,  “I  was  there !” 

They  had  reached  the  lane,  and  when 
his  horse  stopped  at  the  unconscious 
check  of  the  master  on  the  rein,  the  bay 
mare  did  likewise. 

“What  is  your  name?”  he  asked. 

. “Iva,”  she  answered. 

“Iva!”  he  repeated  to  himself,  while 
he  again  was  sensible  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  wild  grape-vines. 

“It  was  all  so  true — what  you  said,” 
she  then  began,  and  somehow  she 
changed  before  him  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  saw  no  Jonger  the  baffling  woman 
who  had  ridden  with  him  for  the  mile, 
but  the  comprehending  girl  he  had  first 
thought  she  might  be.  “I  knew  it  all 
along,  but  I was  shown  that  I did  so,  as 
you  spoke.  That  was  a great  thing  to 
come  to  me.  I don’t  think  I could  ever 
miss  succeeding  after  this.  I have  that 
much  always  to  thank  you  for.  But  as 
we  rode  along  here  this  day,  I have 
thought  what  a terrible  thing  it  would 
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be  if  you  should  miss  the  way — the  true 
way — yourself !” 

“Iva!”  he  exclaimed,  and  something 
like  a hand  on  his  throat  choked  his 
utterance. 

“And  that  would  be — oh,  indeed,  ter- 
rible !”  she  went  on,  and  her  strange,  be- 
wildering eyes  were  pained  by  their  pity 
— “because  you  know ! It  is  not  so  bad 
when  one  does  not  know/’ 

“Iva,”  he  said,  leaning  toward  her 
and  touching  her  hand  lightly,  “don't 
think  that  way  about  me.  I will  make 
good  ! I have  got  to — now !” 

For  another  moment  they  looked  at 
each  other;  then  her  hand  drew  from 
under  his  light  touch  and  gathered  the 
bridle  rein  more  tightly. 

“Well,  good-bye,”  she  said,  as  the  bay 
mare  moved  away. 

“Good-bye,”  he  answered,  and  as  she 
passed  him,  he  turned  his  horse’s  head 
toward  the  rocky  lane. 

Ill 

A year  passed.  Iva  had  lengthened 
her  skirts  to  her  ankles  and  twisted  the 
thick  braids  of  hair  around  her  head  like 
a crown.  John  Taylor  had  been  elected 
by  a flattering  majority,  and  the  girl 
who  had  stood  before  him  at  the  meet- 
ing and  who  had  afterward  spoken 
prophetic  words  concerning  his  future, 
was  but  one  of  the  indistinct  memories 
of  his  first  campaign.  Nor  did  he  occupy 
a more  secure  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
girl,  although  she  could  never  quite  for- 
get him.  He  had  given  direction  to  her 
life ; afterward  she  felt  he  had  done 
more. 

Affairs  in  the  log  house  overlooking 
the  curving  white  turnpike  had  fallen 
sadly  from  their  semi-prosperous  condi- 
tion. First,  there  had  been  the  severe 
illness  of  the  grandfather,  who,  when  he 
finally  left  his  bed,  would,  he  knew, 
never  again  possess  the  robust  strength 
that  had  marked  him  even  in  a com- 
munity of  healthy  men.  His  inability  to 


give  proper  attention  to  his  sheep,  which 
were  the  chief  source  of  income  to  the 
people  of  the  hills,  had  caused  him  a 
heavy  loss,  and  the  weakened  condition 
of  his  body  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  plant  the  usual  number  of  acres.  The 
wife,  herself  advanced  in  years,  with  Iva, 
tried  to  take  the  place  of  their  stalwart 
provider,  and  late  and  early  they  labored 
in  the  fields,  helped  at  intervals  by  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood.  But  these 
men  were  also  fathers,  or  sons  whose 
own  helpless  families  required  their  in- 
cessant toil,  and  though  grateful  for  it, 
Mrs.  Kilgour  and  her  husband  endeav- 
ored to  discourage  their  assistance.  A 
neighbor  had  sowed  the  oats  for  them 
and  Mr.  Kilgour  had  tried  to  cut  it,  hi9 
wife  and  Iva  binding  the  grain  into 
sheaves  and  shocking  them.  But  when 
half  the  work  was  done,  the  brave  old 
man  fell  at  his  cradle,  and  for  weeks 
afterward  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
As  the  stock  largely  depended  upon  the 
oats  crop  for  their  winter  feed,  Iva  vali- 
antly took  up  the  heavy  scythe  that  had 
fallen  from  her  grandfather's  hands. 
When  the  neighbor  who  had  sown  the 
grain  saw,  from  his  own  field,  the  slight 
girl  swing  the  cradle,  he  thought  at  first 
she  was  but  testing  her  strength  while 
her  grandfather  rested  from  his  labors  ^ 
but  as  the  hours  passed,  and  still  she 
swung  it  back  and  forth  through  the  ripe 
grain,  only  pausing  to  bind  it  up  into 
sheaves,  he  felt  the  matter  demanded  in- 
vestigation. He  crossed  the  bit  of  pas- 
ture that  separated  the  two  fields,  and 
though  Iva’s  heart  rebelled  somewhat, 
seeing  his  approach,  she  kept  on  at  her 
work  until  he  was  at  her  side. 

“Is  your  grandfather  not  well?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“He  fainted  a while  ago,”  said  Iva. 
“It  was  the  sun.  I begged  him  not  to 
come  out  to-day,  but  he  would.” 

“But,  Iva.”  said  the  man,  “you  don’t 
think  of  trying  to  cut  the  oats  yourself  ?*' 

“Why  not?”  she  demanded. 

“It  is  too  hard  for  you,”  he  said. 
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“Not  too  hardr  she  flashed  back. 
“See  how  much  I have  done  this  morn- 
ing ! I shall  do  more  this  afternoon,  for 
then  grandmother  will  be  out  to  help  me 
with  the  binding  and  shocking.” 

“Iva,  this  sort  of  work  will  kill  your 
grandmother,”  said  the  man,  deep  con- 
cern on  his  face  and  in  his  voice.  “She 
is  an  old  woman,  remember !” 

“I  tried  to  get  her  to  stay  in  the  house 
with  grandfather,  but  she  wouldn’t,” 
said  the  girl. 

“Of  course  she  wouldn’t !”  he  ex- 
claimed. “She  will  work  with  you  until 
she  drops,  as  did  the  old  man.” 

“But  what  can  I do?”  cried  the  girl, 
the  misery  she  had  tried  so  long  to  quell 
breaking  through  her  voice  and  filling 
her  eyes  with  tears.  Then  she  shook 
her  head,  as  a racer  does  seeing  the  track 
before  him,  and  added : “The  work 

comes  a little  hard  at  first,  for  I am  not 
used  to  it ; but  after  a while  I shall  be 
the  master.  Other  women  have  stepped 
into  the  shoes  of  the  man,  why  not  I? 
I have  heard  you  speak  often  of  Mrs. 
Bryan,  who  ran  her  farm  after  her  hus- 
band died.  And  think  of  the  women  of 
the  Revolution,  who  could  raise  the 
crops  while  their  husbands  were  fighting 
with  Washington,  and  burn  them  after- 
ward before  they  would  permit  them  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy!” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
Revolutionary  women,”  said  the  farmer, 
“but  I do  know  Mrs.  Bryan.  She  would 
make  two  such  women  as  you  are,  Iva. 
She  has  the  strength  of  a man  and  the 
endurance  of  an  ox.” 

“And  don’t  you  think  I can  cultivate 
the  qualities  of  a man  and  an  ox?”  said 
Iva,  with  a nervous  laugh  in  her  voice. 

“Not  in  a hundred  years !”  he  an- 
swered. “We  are  born  with  some 
things,  Iva,  and  no  one  who  saw  you 
when  you  were  a baby  thought  you 
would  live  to  womanhood.  It  is  not  our 
fault,”  he  went  on  hurriedly,  “that  we 
have  not  got  the  things  possessed  by 
^thers,  and  you  will  generally  find  that 


they  lack  things  which  we  have.  You 
may  not  have  Mrs.  Bryan’s  physical 
strength,  but  you  have  an  intelligence 
vastly  superior  to  hers.” 

“But  of  what  avail  is  that,”  cried  Iva, 
“when  it  will  not  cut  the  oats  for  me?” 
He  had  no  answer  to  make  to  that 
question,  and  after  a moment’s  silence, 
he  said : 

“Iva,  why  don’t  you  get  married?” 
An  outburst  of  laughter  was  his  reply. 
“You  think  it  requires  intelligence  to 
get  a husband?”  she  then  asked.  “But 
Mrs.  Bryan  was  married.” 

The  red  deepened  on  the  man’s  face, 
and  noting  this,  Iva  said  quickly: 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude  Mr.  Darrell, 
but  you  know  it  is  not  very  flattering  to 
be  told  one  is  a failure,  and  the  only 
thing  left  one  is  a husband.  One  likes 
to  think  one  is  not  altogether  a de- 
pendant.” 

“Those  are  notions  of  yours,  though 
they  remind  me  of  some  things  that  fel- 
low' Taylor  said  one  time  he  was  speak- 
ing at  the  schoolhouse.  But  I think,  as 
you  look  at  such  things,  it  is  wrong.  I 
don’t  know,  Iva,  that  the  woman  is  any 
more  dependant  than  the  man.  Don’t 
you  rely  on  vour  grandmother  as  you 
used  to  relv  upon  your  grandfather? 
And  I know*  I would  be  as  helpless  as 
the  baby  without  my  wife.” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  marry — I am  too 
young,”  cried  Iva,  as  if  the  man  stood 
before  her  with  license  and  ring.  And 
I have  never  seen  any  one  that  I should 
care  to  marry,”  she  added,  and  then  the 
red  burned  on  her  cheeks,  that  had 
quickly  lost  the  flush  caused  by  the 
work  in  the  sun,  for  she  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  remembered  John  Tay- 
lor. She  was  too  brave,  however,  to  turn 
her  face  from  the  kindly  eyes  regarding 
her. 

“Maybe  not.”  rejoined  Mr.  Darrel. 
“You  might,  though,  if  vou  were  to  look 
around  you.  There  are  some  nice  young 
fellows  hereabouts,  good  and  honest,  too, 


who  would  make  capital  husbands.  Your 
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grandfather  is  not  able  to  run  the  place, 
and  never  will  again,  Iva — you  must 
have  seen  that  yourself.  Your  grand- 
mother is  failing,  too,  and  you  know 
you  can  no  more  do  the  work  of  the 
farm  than  you  can  fly.  You  have  not 
the  strength,  to  begin  with,  and  even  if 
you  had,  you  would  not  know  how  to 
go  about  it.  You  have  got  to  know  how 
to  sell  lambs  and  wool  as  well  as  to  raise 
them  and  shear  it.  And,  I tell  you,  there 
is  more  about  crops  than  getting  them 
into  the  ground  and  out  of  it.  Besides 
all  this,  I think  if  there  is  anything  that 
will  break  the  heart  of  your  grandfather, 
it  is  seeing  you  and  his  old  wife  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  work  that  is  not 
only  not  a woman’s,  but  in  this  case  be- 
yond your  strength.  Though  he  has  had 
to  endure  much,  Iva,  no  man  ever 
yet  saw  your  grandfather  crying  quits 
to  life.  And  none  of  us  who  like  him 
and  respect  him  want  to  see  him  doing 
it  now.  A man  who  has  lived  to  his  age 
ought  not  to  have  a cause  to  long  for 
death.  The  old  should  wait  for  that 
much  the  same  as  you  see  the  earth 
waiting  for  the  setting  of  the  sun,  quiet, 
peaceful,  if  there  seems  to  be  over  it  re- 
gret that  the  day  is  fast  spending/’ 

Iva,  leaning  on  the  curved  handle  of 
the  scythe,  heard  the  words  with  dull 
stabs  of  pain  at  her  heart.  Their  truth 
she  could  not  deny,  and  she  knew  she 
must  prevent  its  realization.  The  dou- 
ble duty  was  hers — her  own  and  her 
father’s. 

“But  if  you  were  married  to  a good 
young  man,”  went  on  her  companion, 
“all  this  would  be  remedied.  The  place 
would  still  be  your  grandparents’  and 
they  would  not  feel  as  if  they  were  de- 
pendant upon  any  one,  while  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  working  for  his  own 
interests  would  make  the  man  give  to  it 
his  time  and  attention.” 

“But  I — what  of  me?”  The  cry  was 
fairly  wrung  from  the  girl’s  heart,  and 
for  an  instant  he  was  dumb  before  it ; 
then  he  said,  lamely : 


“I  don’t  believe  I ever  thought  of 
things  that  way,  Iva.  I always  supposed 
a woman  was  happy  in  serving  those  she 
loved.” 

“And  I daresay  you  are  right  in  so 
supposing,”  replied  Iva,  who  wondered 
why  she  should  so  suddenly  feel  old,  and 
weary  even  then  of  life. 

A silence  followed  which  to  the  man 
was  exceedingly  awkward. 

“Come,  Iva,”  he  said,  striving  to  speak 
naturally,  “let  me  have  that  cradle ! I 
will  finish  the  field  for  you.  My  oats  is 
not  quite  ripe  and  needs  another  day.” 
“No,”  returned  Iva,  firmly.  “I  am 
going  to  cut  the  oats  myself — but,”  she 
added  hastily,  “I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  offer.  If  your  oats  is  late 
in  ripening,  Mr.  Darrel,”  she  said,  with 
swift  gratitude  in  her  voice  and  face,  “it 
is  because  you  delayed  your  planting  un- 
til you  had  ours  in.” 

“Your  grandfather  would  have  done 
as  much  for  me ; and  your  father  and 
I were  good  comrades  in  our  boyhood,” 
he  said  simply.  “I  wish,  Iva,  you  would 
let  me  do  this!”  he  finished.  Iva  only 
shook  her  head. 

Then  he  asked:  “You  are  not  angry 
with  me,  Iva,  for  what  I said?” 

“How  could  I — with  so  good  a neigh- 
bor, and  my  father’s  comrade?”  she 
cried.  “No,  I just  want  to  finish  the 
work  left  by  my  grandfather.  That  is 
all ! There  is  no  danger  of  rain,  and  if  it 
takes  longer  than  it  might  if  done  by 
you,  there  will  be  no  loss.” 

Reluctantly  he  went  back  to  his  own 
field.  All  that  day  and  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. he  strove  to  keep  his  eyes  from 
the  other  oats  field,  for  the  picture  made 
by  the  girl,  swinging  the  heavy  cradle, 
was  one  that  pained  him.  Constantly 
with  her  was  the  grandmother,  bendings 
over  the  fallen  grain  and  tying  it,  as  well 
as  her  trembling  hands  would  allow,, 
into  bundles, which  afterward  they  would 
both  carry  to  be  shocked:  while  in  the 
log  house,  chafing  for  the  first  time 


against  the  decree  of  God,  lay  the  old 
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man,  caught  by  the  fatal  weakness  that 
had  followed  his  long  illness.  And  the 
woman  in  the  field,  the  man  in  the 
bed,  constantly  asked  themselves  what 
fclmuld  they  do. 

Eying,  as  was  her  custom,  awake 
through  the  long  nights,  too  tired  now 
for  sleep,  which  before  the  brain’s  ac- 
tivity had  prevented,  Iva,  revolving  the 
words  spoken  by  Darrel,  saw  they 
offered  the  only  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty. She  must  marry,  not,  as  her 
father  had  done,  for  love,  but  for  duty. 
Jlis  securing  of  happiness  for  himself 
was  now  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  her 
entire  life.  She  tried  to  find  a reason 
for  this  during  those  moments  when 
thought  of  the  perplexity  of  the  family’s 
condition  released  its  hold  upon  her 
brain,  and  tried  vainly.  Looked  at  from 
the  individual’s  point  of  view,  it  seemed 
grievously  wrong  that  the  one  that  love 
had  brought  into  being  should  thus 
suffer  because  of  it — suffer  not  for  a day 
or  a year,  but  a lifetime.  It  seemed  a 
hideous  travesty  on  what  is  best  and 
truest  in  life,  this  sacrifice  she  contem- 
plated, and  which  was  made  necessary 
because  her  parents  had  fulfilled  their 
human  destiny.  It  was  a mystery  past 
her  solving,  and  she  yielded  speedily  to 
the  sense  of  unavoidable  fatality  which 
dwelling  long  and  alone  in  the  country 
engenders.  In  cities  man  sees  natural 
obstructions  and  forces  yielding  to  the 
united  power  of  the  many,  and  this,  and 
the  world  of  mechanism  in  which  he 
lives,  unconsciously  give  him  3 sense 
of  the  human  mastery.  But  in  the  coun- 
try the  solitary  toiler  early  recognizes 
his  powerlessness  against  the  many 
contending  forces,  and  though  he  does 
not  abandon  the  struggle,  he  con- 
tinues it  witl  ever-increasing  recogni- 
ight  and  heartlessness  of 
the  unknown  factor  which  men  have 
o the  girl  this  came  early, 
ut  the  inborn  knowledge  that  the  soul 
lake  its  own  terms  even  with  Fate, 
her  from  despair. 


She  must  marry ; that  decree  she  did 
not  dispute,  and,  girl  though  she  was, 
she  knew  what  marriage  meant  for 
poor  country  women.  Every  home  dot- 
ting these  rugged  hills  could  tell  its 
heart-breaking  story  of  woman’s  toil 
and  suffering,  ending  in  broken  health, 
and  sometimes  in  broken  spirits.  To 
the  labor  that  bowed  the  strength  of  the 
man  and  left  him  old  before  his  time, 
were  added,  for  the  woman,  the  bodily 
agony  of  motherhood  and  the  care  of 
her  offspring,  and  the  mental  suffering 
which  anxiety  for  the  family  engenders 
and  which  is  always  stronger  in  the  wo- 
man than  the  man.  Furthermore,  Iva 
knew  that  the  love  which  lightened  all 
this  for  these  other  women  was  not  for 
her.  She  had  spoken  truthfully  to  her 
neighbor  in  averring  she  had  met  no 
one  she  could  love,  at  least  he  was  not 
among  her  ordinary  acquaintances,  and 
through  the  sleepless  nights  of  that 
seemingly  endless  summer,  as  she  called 
up  before  her  mental  vision  the  young 
men  she  knew  from  her  first  school-days, 
not  one  made  an  appeal  to  her  affec- 
tions. Nor  could  she  make  her  choice. 
Men,  as  she  had  observed  them  around 
her,  usually  followed  the  impulses  of 
their  hearts  in  the  selection  of  a wife; 
and  so  far  none  had  shown  any  marked 
preference  for  her.  She  was  not  as 
pretty  as  many  of  the  other  marriage- 
able girls,  and  many  of  the  parents  of 
these  were  as  comfortably  fixed  as  was 
her  grandfather.  No,  she  might  not 
expect  the  man  to  bring  to  such  a mar- 
riage a higher  motive  than  her  own — 
that  of  necessity ; and  the  sensation  of 
a pain  that  was  physical  crept  into  her 
heart  at  the  thought.  Though  she 
might  not  love,  she  would  be  loved. 
She  felt  she  might  have  expected  that 
much,  for  in  such  a bargain  the  woman 
gives  so  much  more  than  the  man. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  stack- 
ing of  the  oats  that  Iva  spoke  of  her 
only  future.  The  old  man,  desiring  the 
easier  way  for  them,  suggested  they 
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should  haul  in  the  oats  to  the  barn,  but 
Iva,  knowing  the  havoc  the  rats  and 
mice  would  work,  resolutely  opposed 
the  plan,  and  declared  it  must  be  stacked 
in  the  field. 

“But  who  will  top  it  for  you,  Iva?” 
he  asked,  and  as  she  perceived  how  his 
old  authority  broke  before  her  young 
assertion,  she  felt  her  courage  weaken- 
ing before  the  helplessness  of  age.  The 
impulse  was  strong  within  her  to  fling 
herself  upon  his  breast  and  cry  out  her 
weakness,  her  impotence  against  the 
evil  that  had  come  upon  them — tell  him 
he,  in  the  bonds  of  age  and  disease,  was 
no  weaker  than  she  in  her  unprotected 
womanhood.  She  restrained  herself, 
and  replied  that  she  would  ask  Mr.  Dar- 
rel to  assist  them  in  that  part  of  the 
work. 

“I  am  afraid  we  are  making  too  many 
demands  upon  him,”  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  white  head.  “You  know 
we  have  nothing  now  to  offer  him  in 
return.  It  was  different  when  I could* 
give  a day  for  his.” 

“But,  grandfather,  we  must  save  the 
oats !”  cried  Iva.  “It  is  our  chief  de- 
pendence this  year,  as  the  corn  will  not 
yield  so  well  as  formerly.” 

“Do  as  you  think  best,  my  child,”  he 
said,  softly,  and  Iva  turned  away  to  hide 
the  tears  she  could  not  restrain.  Dar- 
rel, who  had  felt  as  one  kept  at  arm’s 
length  for  the  past  weeks,  gladly  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  took  greater 
care  in  securing  Iva’s  stack  of  oats 
against  the  rain  than  he  took  with  his 
own.  When  the  work  was  done,  Iva, 
on  a pretense  of  asking  their  neighbor’s 
opinion  on  a sheep  that  appeared  sick, 
crossed  the  field  with  him,  while  her 
grandmother  returned  wearily  to  the 
house,  bearing  to  the  old  man  the  news 
that  the  crop  was  secured,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  their  neighbor  had  apparently 
been  freely  rendered.  The  afternoon 
was  well  spent,  and  as  they  passed 
across  the  stubble  to  the  pasture  where 


the  sheep  grazed,  Iva’s  eyes  were  filled 
with  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the 
trees  along  the  fence  toward  which 
they  were  going,  and  the  intangible 
sadness  such  a sight  always  caused  came 
now  like  a spectre  into  her  soul.  They 
reached  the  fence,  and  while  Darrel 
crossed  over  to  examine  the  sheep,  Iva 
paused  by  it,  and  turned  her  face  toward 
the  shorn  field  they  had  just  traversed. 
The  irregularity  in  the  height  of  the 
stubble  was  a mute  evidence  of  her  un- 
equal struggle  with  the  scythe,  but  the. 
tall  yellow  mound  in  the  distance  a mon- 
ument to  the  success  she  had  made  of 
that  struggle. 

“I  did  not  fail,”  she  said  to  herself; 
“there  is  always  that  to  be  remembered. 
But  the  victory  was  bought  at  too  dear 
a price — the  pain  and  sorrow  of  my 
grandparents.  Were  there  only  my- 
self— ” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  much  the  mat- 
ter with  that  sheep,  Iva,”  said  Darrel, 
who  had  come  back  to  the  fence.  “She’s 
getting  a little  old,  and  age  tells  on  a 
sheep  as  well  as  on  a person.  If  you 
could  give  her  some  extra  feed  occa- 
sionally, she  would  pick  up.  I think 
you  ought  to  do  it,  too;  get  her  ready 
for  the  winter.” 

“I  will,”  said  Iva,  but  without  look- 
ing around. 

“You  shaped  that  stack  as  well  as  a 
man  could  have  done.  Iva,”  then  said 
Mr.  Darrel,  with  honest  admiration  in 
his  tones,  as  his  eyes  passed  from  the 
averted  head  of  his  companion  to  the 
oats  stack  across  the  field.  “I  suppose 
you  will  yet  show  me  I was  mistaken 
when  I said  you  would  never  be  able 
to  farm.” 

“No,  I don’t  think  I shall.  Mr.  Dar- 
rel,” said  Iva,  slowly  turning  toward 
him.  “If  there  were  only  nivself,  you 
know,  I should  keep  on.  But  it  is  kill- 
ing grandfather  to  see  us  working  this 
wav,  and  killing  grandmother,  who  will 
assist  me.  And  so — and  so — you  were 
right,  when  you  advised  me  to  get  mar- 
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ried,”  but  the  girl’s  voice  stumbled  over 
the  final  words. 

For  a moment  the  man  made  no  re- 
ply. He  was  at  a loss  how  to  take  this 
solemn  declaration.  Hitherto,  girls  al- 
luding to  their  intention  of  marriage  in 
his  presence  had  been  either  flippant  or 
shy,  and  Iva’s  attitude  he  could  not  un- 
derstand. Had  she  spoken  of  death,  the 
atmosphere  could  not  have  been  more 
drear.  Finally,  he  said  : 

“It  is  a hard  life  for  you,  as  you 
say,  Iva.” 

“I  did  not  say  it  was  hard  for  me, 
Mr.  Darrel,”  she  hastily  interposed. 

“But,  Iva,”  he  said,  as  quickly,  for 
her  answer  let  in  a ray  of  light  upon  her 
purpose,  “in  marriage  it  is  yourself  you 
must  consider — and  no  one  else.” 

She  moved  her  head  so  that  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  and  continued,  as  if 
he  had  not  spoken  : 

“And  so  I came  out  here  with  you  to 
tell  you  that  the  only  way  I see  for 
myself  out  of  our  difficulties  is  the  one 
you  pointed  to.  I also  wanted  to  ask 
you  whom  I should  marry.” 

“You’re  making  game  of  me,  Iva!” 
cried  the  man,  somewhat  roughly.  She 
turned  her  face  again  to  him,  and  some- 
thing on  it  caused  the  indignation  of  the 
moment  before  to  disappear. 

“Oh,  indeed,  I am  not,  Mr.  Darrel !” 
she  exclaimed,  and  the  misery  of  the 
young  face  confirmed  the  assertion.  “I 
meant  what  I said.  We  cannot  go  on 
this  way,  depending  on  our  neighbors 
for  assistance — that  hurts  grandfather 
almost  as  much  as  to  see  grandmother 
and  me  working  in  the  fields.  I came  to 
see  bv  thinking  about  it  that  you  were 
right  in  advising  me  to  marry,  and  I 
wanted  more  advice  from  you.  That  is 
the  truth.  I could  not  talk  of  these 
things  to  them — they  must  never  know 
why  I did  it — and  there  was  no  one  else 
but  you.” 

She  was  looking  him  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  misery  that  filled  her  own  caused  the 
man  to  turn  away  his  gaze. 


“Iva,”  he  then  said,  “when  I offered 
that  advice.  I supposed  your  own  heart 
would  direct  you.  I do  not  think  any- 
thing— any  one — else  should.  I would 
advise  a hired  man,  now,  not  a hus- 
band.” 

“We  cannot  afford  to  pay  a hired 
man,”  she  said,  straightforwardly.  “He 
would  have  to  have  his  money  at  the 
end  of  each  month — and  we  people  here 
have  money  only  when  we  sell  the  wool 
and  lambs  and  the  tobacco.  Ah ! if  we 
could  afford  a hired  man !” 

She  paused  a moment,  while  the  light 
came  back  to  her  eyes ; but  it  faded  and 
she  said : “We  can’t,  however,  and 

there  is  no  use  thinking  or  talking 
about  it.” 

“But,  Iva,”  he  persisted,  laying  a 
rough  but  kind  hand  on  her  arm,  which 
was  resting  on  the  rail  fence,  “a  husband 
is  for  life.  And  if  vou  should  not  chose 
well—” 

“I  have  thought  of  all  this,”  she  inter- 
rupted, “and  that  is  why  I have  asked 
you  to  chose  one  for  me.” 

“Iva!”  he  could  only  exclaim. 

“Yes,  I know  it  is  a strange  favor  to 
ask.”  she  said,  with  something  like  a 
smile  showing  for  a moment  on  her  pale 
face,  “but  I cannot  do  it  myself.  I have 
thought  over  all  the  boys  I know,  and 
they  all  appear  alike.  They  are  all  hon- 
est and  industrious  and  good  young 
men.  and  I suppose  anv  one  of  them 
would  make  a desirable  husband,  pro- 
vided any  of  them  would  wish  to  marry 
me.  Now  they  must  have  distinguish- 
ing qualities,  and  some  must  be  better 
than  others,  but  I do  not  know  them. 
You  do,  or  might  find  out,  and  point 
him  out  to  me;  then  1 could  begin  to 
be  nice  to  him,  as  1 have  seen  girls  be  to 
the  boys  they  liked  best.” 

“But  you  would  not  like  him  best, 
Iva,”  said  Mr.  Derrel.  thinking  of  his 
youngest  child  and  only  daughter. 

“You  mean  I would  not  be  happy?” 
asked  Iva,  stumbling  upon  the  cause  of 
his  objections.  He  nodded,  and  she  re- 
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plied,  “I  should  not  be  more  unhappy 
than  I am  now.  And  it  would  lift  all 
the  care  and  sorrow  from  my  grand- 
parents’ lives.” 

“Look  here,  Iva !’’  he  cried,  catching 
her  by  the  arm,  “This  is  a matter  in 
which  your  grandparents  must  not  be 
considered.  It’s  your  whole  life  you  are 
giving,  girl!’’ 

“And  my  whole  life.  Jim  Darrel,  be- 
longs to  them !’’  she  cried,  passionately. 
“That  was  the  legacy  left  me  by  my 
father  and — my  mother!  Now,  do  you 
understand  ?’’ 

“Iva,”  he  said,  “you  are  doing  what  is 
wrong,”  but  his  hand  fell  from  her  arm 
and  he  bent  his  head.  This,  then,  was 
the  result  of  a man’s  utter  disregard 
of  his  filial  duty,  a woman’s  lack 
of  strength  and  prudence  before  the 
impulses  of  youth  ! The  place  he  had 
abandoned  and  she  had  not  wisdom  to 
send  him  back  to,  was  now  to  be  filled 
by  their  child,  with  all  the  accumulated 
hardship  and  bitterness  of  the  years ! 
He  could  not  say  the  balancing  of  the 
scale  was  wrong.  He  was  too  sensible 
a man  for  that,  and  somewhere  in  the 
old  leathern-bound  Bible  he  remem- 
bered it  was  stated  that  the  parents  who 
eat  sour  grapes  cause  the  teeth  of  the 
children  to  be  set  on  edge.  It  was  right 
that  Iva  should  stand  where  she  was, 
hard  as  he  admitted  was  the  place ; but 
she  was  only  a tender  woman  and  would 
the  Ruling  Power,  though  it  must 
be  just,  be  less  feeling  than  he,  a 
sinful  man?  Might  not  this  marriage 
which  she  was  ready  to  enter  into  at  the 
behest  of  her  duty  to  those  whom  her 
parents  had  neglected — might  not  this 
marriage  be  a means  of  making  happi- 
ness for  herself?  Truly  it  could,  with 
the  right  husband.  But  where  was  he 
to  seek  the  man  who  could  give  this  to 
Iva?  Swiftly  his  thoughts  sped  to  the 
young  men  of  the  locality,  and  then, 
by  one  of  those  wholly  unaccountable 
things  in  life,  he  recollected  his  nephew 
— Blair  Willis. 


He  shrank  back  from  the  thought. 
Blair  was  a penniless  youth,  and  the 
man  who  married  Iva  would  become 
joint  inheritor  of  the  farm  and  stock, 
and  should  have  as  much  of  value  to 
offer.  And  this  penniless  youth  was  the 
nephew  of  the  one  to  whom  she  had 
come  childlike  for  advice  on  the  choice 
of  a life-partner.  And  if  the  marriage 
would  prove  unhappy — 

He  was  conscious  that  her  eyes  were 
on  his  face,  and  became  aware  of  the 
prolonged  silence.  He  looked  toward 
her,  ?nd  then  she  voiced  her  thought. 
“What  is  in  your  mind  ?”  she  asked. 
“Something  that  has  not  been  in  it 
for  a long  time — for  years,”  he  replied. 
“I  was  thinking  of  my  sister  who  is 
dead,  of  how  much  she  thought  of  your 
father  when  we  were  boys  and  girls  go- 
ing to  school  to  your  great-grandfather, 
and  of  their  continued  friendship  after- 
ward, until — until  your  mother  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  each  other.” 

“I  did  not  know  you  had  a sister,” 
she  said,  striving  to  connect  his  remem- 
brance of  her  with  their  words  that  had 
gone  before. 

“She  married  away  from  here  and 
lived  among  her  husband’s  people  until 
she  died.” 

“Was  she  not  happy?"  inquired  Iva, 
thinking  she  had  found  the  connect- 
ing link. 

“I  suppose  so,"  he  replied,  “though  I 
always  felt  she  would  have  been  happier 
at  home  and  with  your  father.” 

“But  there  is  no  one  else  I care  for, 
Mr.  Darrel,”  she  insisted ; “nor  am  I 
going  to  leave  home.” 

“I  know  the  case  is  different,”  he  said, 
glad  he  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
with  his  uppermost  thought  unrevealed. 
“But  it  is  strange  I should  so  suddenly 
think  of  all  this  in  connection  with  your 
words.  And  I cannot  say  anything  to 
you  now,  Iva.  I must  think  it  over. 
Perhaps  I shall  never  say  anything  to 
you.  It  is  too  important  a matter  for 
another  to  meddle  with." 
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‘‘Yes,  you  will,  Mr.  Darrel,”  she  half- 
pleaded.  “Because  it  is  so  important  is 
why  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  advice. 
It  is  more  important  than  the  topping 
off  of  our  oats  stack,  and  you  came  will- 
ingly to  do  that.” 

“But  suppose  I were  to  advise  you, 
and  it  were  to  turn  out  unfortunately?” 
he  said. 

“But  it  will  not,”  she  answered.  “And 
if  it  were,  you  will  think,  and  I will 
think,  that,  had  you  not  given  me  your 
advice,  left  me  alone  to  make  my 


choice,  it  might  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate. That  will  prove  our  com- 
fort, and  we  shall  never  blame  our- 
selves.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Iva,  you  are  but  an  ignorant  little 
girl.  You  do  not  know  what  marriage 
means.” 

“I  know  this  much,”  she  interrupted ; 
“it  will  give  peace  of  mind  to  my  grand- 
parents to  see  me  with  a protector. 
That  is  quite  enough  for  me.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Message  of  the  Star 

By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly 

The  mystic,*  yearning,  prayed : “Lord,  show  to  me 
What  moves  Thy  mercy?  What,  in  holy  Prayer, 

Is  most  acceptable  and  sweet  to  Thee?” 

Lo!  there  appear’d  to  her,  in  vision  fair 
(Making  the  glorious  sun  seem  dark  as  night), 

The  likeness  of  a star  supremely  bright, 

Which,  mounting  gradually,  lured  her  gaze 
To  track  its  passage  thro'  the  ether  blue. 

Unto  the  lower  sky,  she  traced  its  rays, 

When,  in  a trice,  it  vanish’d  from  her  view — 
Leaving  her  pond’ring  in  the  hush  serene, 

What  this  sidereal  mystery  might  mean. 

Sudden,  the  wand’ring  splendor  reappear’d 
In  empyrean  heights  where  dwells  our  God; 

But  when  His  Mother  (beauteous  Maid !)  it  neared, 
It  made  her  virgin  bosom  its  abode ; 

And  hid  itself  within  that  snow-drift  fair. 

All  further  revelations  ending  there. 

Ah ! then,  Francesca  knew  that,  best  of  all 
And  most  acceptable  to  God  above, 

Are  those  petitions,  whether  great  or  small, 

Those  prayers  and  supplications  to  our  Love, 
Which  Mary,  in  conjunction  with  her  own, 

Tenders  Him  ceaselessly  upon  His  throne ! 

For,  thus  He  deigned,  in  vision,  to  confirm 
The  teachings  of  the  Fathers — that  all  grace 
Is  given  us  thro’  her — that  Man,  poor  worm ! 

By  prayers  or  works  before  his  Maker’s  face. 

Can  only  please  Him  when,  at  Faith’s  commands. 
He  offers  all  thro’  Mary’s  blessed  hands. 


* Francesca  Vacchini,  Dominicaness. 
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Venerable  Mother  Barat 


.j  Foundress  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

By  ALICE  EDNA  WRIGHT 


N the  very  infancy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  appeared  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  eminent 
souls  of  the  period  in  which 
she  lived,  in  the  person  of  Madeleine 
Louise  Sophie  Barat,  Foundress  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Sophie  Barat  was  born  on  December 
12,  1779,  at  Joignv,  a little  town  in  Bur- 


THE  VENERABLE  MOTHER  BARAT 


gundv  about  ninety  miles  southeast  of 
Paris,  where  her  early  years  were  passed 
with  her  good  Catholic,  God-fearing, 
hard-working  parents.  Her  education 
was  received  from  her  brother  Louis, 
eleven  years  her  senior,  during  his  visits 
to  Joigny  from  Paris,  where  he  studied 


for  the  priesthood.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  his  little  sister  was 
endowed  with  great  talents,  and  feeling 
convinced  that  God  had  special  designs 
upon  this  child,  Louis  endeavored  to 
raise  her,  first  by  the  love  of  God,  then 
by  study  and  mortification,  to  the  height 
of  any  vocation  to  which  she  might  be 
called  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  long  hours  of  study  insisted 
upon  by  Louis,  and  the  limited  time 
allowed  her  for  recreation  and  inter- 
course with  her  family,  were  at  first 
great  trials  to  Sophie ; but  she  soon  be- 
came the  friend  of  study  and  her  prog- 
ress was  remarkable. 

In  the  year  1793  Louis  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  refusing  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy, 
a schismatical  act  withdrawing  the 
Church  in  France  from  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  to  subject  it  to  the  “Sov- 
ereign People.’’  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  returned  home  to  find  Sophie 
continuing  her  studies,  but,  perhaps, 
more  for  their  own  sake  than  for  higher 
motives.  Fearful  lest  the  great  love 
and  attention  showered  upon  her  in  her 
home,  where  she  was  idolized  by  all, 
might  not  tend  to  draw  her  nearer  to 
God,  Louis  devised  a scheme  of  taking 
her  to  Paris,  where  he  could  obtain  em- 
ployment sufficient  to  maintain  them 
both.  This  proposal  at  the  outset  met 
with  opposition  from  Madame  Barat 
and  her  daughter,  but  the  latter  held  out 
only  for  a short  time,  then  recognized 
the  advisability  of  the  change. 

In  Paris  Louis  secured  a home  for 
his  sister  and  himself  with  an  elderly 
maiden*  lady  named  Mile.  Duval.  A 
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room  in  her  house  was  converted  into 
a chapel  where  Louis  said  Holy  Mass 
every  morning,  at  which  a few  friends 
of  Mile.  Duval  also  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  assisting. 

Sophie's  life  in  Paris  was  one  of 
prayer,  study,  work  and  great  mortifica- 
tion. Dry  bread  was  often  their  por- 
tion, and  the  severe  penances,  fasting, 
watching  and  discipline  which  she  added 
to  this  soon  wore  her  to  a shadow. 


lURTHPLACK  OF  MOTH  KR  P.ARAT,  JOIGNY 


After  the  foundation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Society,  Louis  sent  to  some  of 
the  first  religious  a girdle  which  his  sis- 
ter had  worn  at  this  time,  and  with  it 
a couplet  of  his  own : 


“My  soul  is  free  though  chains  my  limbs 
enfold; 

Earth’s  iron  fetters  arc  in  heaven  pure  gold.” 


The  love  of  God  grew  rapidly  in  her 
ul  and  the  love  of  suffering  and  hu- 


mility was  her  special  stamp  of  sanctity. 
“You  will  never  be  a great  saint, 
Sophie/'  her  brother  used  to  say  to  her, 
and  in  her  heart  she  answered,:  “At 
least,  then,  I will  take  my  revenge  by 
being  very  humble/' 

From  her  earliest  recollections  So- 
phie had  always  entertained  the  desire 
of  consecrating  her  life  to  God  in  reli- 
gion. Her  great  love  for  a hidden  life, 
humble  labor  and  prayer  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  choose  the  Carmelite  Or- 
der had  she  not  at  the  same  time 
yearned  for  an  apostolic  vocation,  a de- 
sire enkindled  by  reading  the  lives  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  other  great  ser- 
vants of  God.  She  could  not  foresee, 
however,  that  God  had  combined  both 
the  active  and  contemplative  life  in  the 
vocation  to  which  He  was  gently  call- 
ing her. 

The  year  1800  proved  to  be  the  turn- 
ing-point in  Sophie's  life.  A slight  di- 
gression from  our  subject  will  be  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

The  saintly  Leonore  de  Tournely, 
driven  from  France  by  the  Revolution, 
sought  refuge  in  Germany,  where  he 
founded  a society  of  priests  (composed 
of  some  of  his  former  companions  at  St. 
Sulpice)  called  the  “Fathers  of  the  Sa- 
cred Pieart/'  who  followed  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  who 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  re-estab- 
lishing the  Society  of  Jesus.  De  Tour- 
nely wished  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  by  pro- 
viding means  of  Christian  education  for 
the  rising  generation  in  France.  He 
knew  that  the  Fathers  of  his  Society 
could  undertake  the  education  of  the 
boys,  but  future  wives  and  mothers  had 
to  be  trained  as  well,  and  until  this  need 
was  supplied  De  Tournely  felt  that  his 
work  was  hardly  begun.  God  showed 
him  in  prayer  that  his  Society  was  to  be 
the  means  of  organizing  a “Society  of 
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the  Sacred  Heart,”  a society  of  religious 
women  to  whom  God  meant  to  entrust 
not  the  mere  duty  of  Christian  educa- 
tion— although  that  would  be  much — 
but  the  very  censer  with  the  sacred  fire 
of  His  love  for  men,  to  cast  it  upon  the 
earth ; a society  with  a twofold  spirit 
of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  to  bear  that 
name,  to  dwell  in  that  sanctuary,  to  go 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer — 
humble  and  hidden  and  lowly,  and  so 
strong  in  the  charity  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not 
prevail  against  it — a little  nothing,  a 
mustard  seed,  but  with  a mission  that 
should  be  a regeneration  for  thousands 
of  souls.  De  Tournely  could  not  fore- 
see how  this  might  be  accomplished, 
but  his  confidence  was  unbounded,  and 
at  his  early  death,  in  1797,  a successor 
was  prepared  to  carry  out  his  project — 
Father  Varin — who  during  his  lifetime 
was  ever  the  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
selor of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

When  Father  Varin  came  to  Paris 
from  Germany  in  June,  1800,  he  met 
Louis  Barat,  who  was  desirous  of  em- 
bracing an  Order  following  the  rule  of 
St.  Ignatius.  Being  questioned  by 
Father  Varin  as  to  whether  he  had  any 
ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world,  Louis 
spoke  of  his  sister.  At  that  moment  an 
inspiration  came  to  Father  Varin  that 
she  might  be  the  one  required  for  the 
foundation.  He  questioned  Louis  re- 
garding her,  and  was  told  that  Sophie 
was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
that  she  had  learned  Latin  and  Greek, 
could  translate  Homer  and  Virgil  flu- 
ently, that  she  would  make  a good 
classical  scholar,  and,  moreover,  that 
she  had  a religious  vocation. 

After  Father  Varin  had  met  Sophie, 
he  remarked : “I  found  a very  delicate 
looking,  very  retiring,  very  shy  girl. 
‘What  a foundation-stone!’  I said  to 
myself,  answering  as  it  were  the  thought 
that  passed  through  me  when  her 
brother  first  mentioned  her  name ; and 


yet  it  was  upon  her  that  God  willed  to 
raise  the  edifice  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Here  was  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  that  was  to  grow  into  the 
tree  whose  branches  are  so.  widespread.” 
Father  Varin  was  unaccountably  con- 
vinced that  Sophie  was  the  one  chosen 
by  God  for  this  work.  Her  existence 
seemed  to  explain  the  past  and  open 
the  future.  When  he  had  seen  her,  he 
understood,  as  he  himself  in  days  to 
come  used  to  delight  in  saying,  and  her 
education,  her  youth,  her  religious  train- 
ing, her  character — all  were  so  many  in- 
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dications  to  him  of  God’s  will.  Long 
and  fervently  Father  Varin  prayed  for 
light,  and  when  he  had  learned  to  know 
Sophie  well,  he  broached  the  subject  of 
her  vocation.  She  told  him  of  her  wish 
to  become  a Carmelite.  “No,”  said  he, 
“that  is  not  your  vocation ; the  gifts 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you  point  in  an- 
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other  direction.  They  are  not  to  be 
buried  in  a cloister.”  He  spoke  to  her 
of  Father  de  Tournely’s  plan,  and 
added:  “This  is  the  kind  of  a life  to 
which  you  are  called.”  Assuredly  God 
had  spoken;  this  was  His  will,  and  she 
prepared  without  delay  to  follow  the 
path  that  lay  before  her. 

Among  those  associated  with  Sophie 
during  her  stay  in  Paris  were  three  who 
joined  in  the  proposed  scheme : Octavie 
Bailley,  Mile.  Loquet  and  Marguerite 
Maillard.  Daily  instruction  was  given 
the  little  band  by  their  director,  Father 
Varin. 

We  find  the  following  notes  relative 
of  that  time:  “In  that  humble  house 


(meaning  Mile.  Duval’s)  and  under  His 
protection  Whose  labors  it  was  to  imi- 
tate, were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Society  of.  the  Sacred  Heart.  Then  our 
Lord  gave  it  its  watchword  and  im- 
pressed upon  it  the  seal  of  His  will,  its 
own  special  form,  a spirit  at  once  firm, 
generous  and  large-hearted,  and  yet  lov- 
ing and  gentle.” 

A fervent  retreat  was  the  preparation 
made  by  those  four  favored  souls  for 
the  solemn  act  of  consecration  which 
they  pronounced  at  Holy  Mass,  imme- 
diately after  the  Elevation,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  21,  1800 — the  birthday 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 


this  feast  is  kept  each  year  in  a spirit  of 
thanksgiving.  The  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  before  which  the  con- 
secration was  made,  is  still  at  the 
Mother  House  in  a chapel  called  St. 
Madeleine,  the  room  in  which  Mother 
Barat  died. 

While  Mother  Barat  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  the  first  stone 
of  the  Society,  she  would  never  allow 
more  than  this.  “I  smile  with  pity.”  she 
said,  “when  called  the  Foundress.  I 
turn  quietly  to  our  Lord  and  say : ‘It 
is^  Thou  alone,  Lord,  Who  hast  done 
all.  We  were  the  rubble,  the  rough 
stones  that  were  thrown  into  the  foun- 
dation to  lie  hidden  away  forever ; 

the  fine,  polished  stones  come 
after  and  make  the  building 
beautiful.” 

The  year  1801  was  a time  of 
renewal  for  religion  in  France, 
where  Napoleon's  strong  hand 
was  restoring  order.  Father 
Varin  took  advantage  of  the 
favorable  opportunity,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  1801  estab- 
lished the  Convent  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  at  Amiens.  This 
first  house  of  the  Society  con- 
sisted of  two  class  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor : the  dormi- 
tories occupied  the  second 
and  the  garret  was  fitted  up 
for  a chapel.  One  solitary  hazel-tree 
was  the  only  shade  afforded  the  play- 
ground of  their  twenty  pupils. 

The  community  was  increased  by 
Henriette  Grosier  and  Genevieve  Des- 
hayes,  and  Mile.  Loquet  was  named 
Superior,  while  Sister  Sophie  taught  the 
• higher  classes  and  instructed  the  little 
ones  in  Christian  Doctrine.  So  poor 
were  those  first  religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  that  in  order  to  maintain  their 
house  they  took  in  needlework,  at  which 
they  labored  after  the  children  had  re- 
tired to  rest  for  the  night.  Early  in 
1802  a poor  school  was  opened  and  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupihs. 
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Such,  then,  was  the  humble  begin- 
ning of  a grand  and  powerful  educa- 
tional institution,  which,  despite  innu- 
merable trials  and  sufferings,  now 
spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

Not  long  after  the  foundation  Sister 
Sophie  was  named  to  replace  Mile  Lo- 
quet  as  Superior.  This  appointment 
was  a severe  blow  to  one  so  humble, 
but  a heavier  cross  awaited  her  when, 
ten  years  later,  she  was  elected  Superior 
General  of  the  Society — a cross  borne 
with  patience  and  resignation,  after  the 
example  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  along  a 
path  beset  with  thorns,  until  the  jour- 
ney ended  and  the  Almighty  called  her 
to  receive  the  crown. 

In  the  year  1818  Mother  Duchesne 
and  a few  other  holy  souls  set  sail  for 
America,  and  the  first  house  of  the  So- 
ciety on  this  continent  was  opened  at 
St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Taking  a retrospective  glance  at  the 
years  that  have  rolled  by  since  those 
early  missionaries  commenced  their  first 
school  in  this  country  with  three  pupils, 
and  recalling  the  crosses  and  hardships 
endured  by  them,  we  can  join  in  the 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  blessing  the  mustard  seed; 
so  that  now  there  are  numerous  con- 
vents of  the  Sacred  Heart  all  over  our 
continent,  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Eager  to  keep  the  pupils  united  dur- 
ing their  school  days,  and  afterwards 
when  moving  in  social  life,  Mother 
Barat  organized  the  Society  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  in  March,  1832.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  convents  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed is  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
members,  works  of  charity,  especially 
that  of  providing  for  poor  churches. 

While  Mother  Barat  loved  all  the 
children,  she  had  a particular  affection 
for  the  little  ones,  and  the  following  in- 


cident shows  how  generously  she  ex- 
cused their  imperfections : “A  young 
mistress  having  complained  to  her  of 
the  behavior  in  church  of  two  young 
culprits,  about  four  years  old,  Mother 
Barat  only  laughed  and  begged  that  the 
next  Sunday  they  might  be  put  on  low 
stools  in  front  of  her  stall.  The  children 
were  delighted  at  this  distinction  and 
showed  their  joy  by  a thousand  little 
pranks,  until  the  mistress  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  them  away.  When  she 
told  this  afterwards  to  Mother  Barat, 
the  latter  answered:  ‘Why  should  you? 
These  two  babies  were  like  little  lambs 
frisking  before  the  Lord.  Oh,  if  God 
were  as  severe  with  us,  how  often  He 
would  turn  us  out  of  His  sacred 
presence !’  ” 

So  solicitous  was  Mother  Barat  con- 
cerning the  health  of  her  spiritual 
daughters  and  the  children  committed 
to  their  care,  that  her  first  question  on 
arriving  at  the  different  houses  of  the 
Society  was  whether  there  were  any  sick 
persons  in  the  house.  At  one  time,  be- 
ing told  of  the  anxiety  of  the  nuns  about 
the  health  of  one  of  the  pupils,  she  went 
directly  to  the  infirmary,  where  she  saw 
the  child  and  said  to  her : ‘Tt  is  Madame 
Madeleine,  come  to  bless  you,  dear  child, 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord.”  After  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  little 
one’s  forehead  the  fever  immediately 
abated,  and  the  child  told  later  that  a 
lady  who  called  herself  Madame  Made- 
leine had  come  and  made  her  well  again. 

Later,  a great  cure  was  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  Mother 
Barat  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  novices 
who  was  suffering  from  an  abscess  on 
the  brain.  To  save  her  life  the  doctors 
saw  only  one  remedy — the  terrible 
operation  of  trephining.  Mother  Barat, 
arriving  at  the  house,  hastened  to  the 
patient,  and  after  speaking  to  her  re- 
garding some  spiritual  matters,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead, 
praying  earnestly  at  the  same  time.  At 
that  moment  a wonderful  shock  thrilled 
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through  the  sufferer’s  whole  frame. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  over- 
powering and  she  felt  instantly  cured. 
She  then  made  her  confession,  received 
holy  communion,  and  made  her  vows, 
and  the  relics  of  St.  Philomena,  to  whom 
the  novices  had  been  making  a novena 
for  her,  were  applied.  Soon  she  was 
fully  restored  to  health.  The  visits  of 
Mother  Barat  always  cheered  the  infirm, 
and  ofttimes  she  sat  for  hours  by  the 
bedside  of  her  suffering  ones  as  if  no 
other  duty  rested  upon  her. 

Our  Lord’s  chosen  ones,  “the  poor,” 
had  a special  claim  upon  the  friendship 
of  this  great  servant  of  God.  Never  did 
they  appeal  to  her  in  vain.  Even  when 
necessary  to  refuse  an  interview  with 
grand  visitors,  Mother  Barat  found  time 
to  receive  “the  least  of  His  and  lowest,” 
to  speak  words  of  comfort  that  soothed 
their  troubled  hearts  and  to  supply  their 
temporal  wants  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power.  A story  is  told  of  a beggar  who 
one  day  called  at  the  convent  and  asked 
the  portress  for  money  to  buy  sunff. 
The  sister,  however,  thought  it  better 
to  give  him  bread  ; but  when  she  related 
this  to  Mother  Barat,  the  latter  was  not 
pleased,  and  said  if  the  man  needed 
snuff  he  must  have  it.  Thenceforward 
a weekly  alms  was  sent  him  that  he 
might  gratify  his  desire. 

* The  charity  of  Mother  Barat,  whose 
heart  was  large  enough  to  embrace  the 
whole  world,  extended  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  It  was  remarked  that  as  she 
grew  in  sanctity  she  seemed  to  share 
the  power  possessed  by  some  of  the 
saints  over  irrational  animals.  It  was 
noticed  that  birds  which  flew  away  from 
every  one  else  were  tame  with  her.  Two 
skittish  lambs  would  follow  her  patiently 
and  meekly,  moving  when  she  moved, 
stopping  when  she  stopped,  but  never 
leaving  her,  as  she  walked  slowly  in  the 
garden,  her  soul  rapt  in  prayer. 

One  day  a sister  came  to  tell  Mother 
Barat  that  a lamb  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent had  sustained  an  injury  and  refused 


to  take  food.  The  good  Mother  Gen- 
eral hastened  to  where  the  animal  was 
kept,  and  as  soon  as  it  heard  her  voice, 
it  looked  up  and  took  the  meal  from  her 
hand.  For  several  days  she  alone  fed  it, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  work,  reading  or 
writing  letters,  she  would  look  at  her 
watch  and  start  up,  saying:  “Bichette 
must  be  hungry.  I will  be  back 
directly/'  When  on  its  feet  again  the 
lamb  showed  its  gratitude  to  Mother 
Barat,  in  its  own  way,  on  every  occa- 
sion. 

When  Mother  Barat  visited  Rieden- 
bourg,  the  Bishop  of  Gall,  despite  his 
advanced  age,  called  upon  her  shortly 
after  her  arrival.  It  was  only  after 
Mother  Barat  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  consented  to 
bestow  his  blessing  upon  her,  and  when 
he  did  so,  he  said,  “It  is  not  I who  shall 
bless  you.  but  the  Sacred  Heart  through 
me.  Oh,  may  our  Lord  bless  you  a 
thousand  times,  you  and  your  Society/’ 

A zealous  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  a professor  of  law  and  phi- 
losophy at  Wurzburg,  wrote  to  the 
Superior  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Rieden- 
bourg:  “Had  I to  cross  the  Alps,  I 
must  see  your  Mother  Foundress.  Is 
she  not  the  St.  Teresa  of  our  day?” 

In  Mother  Barat’s  conversation  and 
correspondence  there  was  always  a 
large  sprinkling  of  what  is  proverbially 
known  in  France  as  “Burgundian  salt,” 
a pithy,  racy  way  of  compressing  a 
great  truth  into  a few  familiar  words. 
For  example:  “Humility  is  a needle 
that  mends  many  a fiole , “You  must 
not  bargain  with  our  Lord ; if  He  asks 
for  a pattern,  give  Him  the  whole 
piece “Before  you  light  the  fire  of 
the  love  of  God,  be  sure  you  sweep  the 
chimney  to  get  rid  of  the  soot  of  pride 
“Be  faithful  in  every  jot  and  tittle.  The 
smallest  infidelity  is  like  a stitch  dropped 
in  knitting.  It  spoils  the  whole  work.” 

“Never,  during  upwards  of  sixty-two 
years,”  writes  one  of  her  daughters, 
“during  which  Mother  Barat  bore  the 
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burden  of  responsibility  and  command, 
did  she  depart  from  the  ideal  which  St. 
Augustine  puts  before  us  when,  speak- 
ing of  one  in  authority,  he  says  : ‘But 
whilst  loved,  feared  and  reverenced  as 
the  superior  and  servant  of  all,  in  his 
silent  spirit  he  must  be  at  the  feet 
of  all.’  ” 

A maxim  of  guidance  was  given 
Mother  Barat  by  Father  Varin  to  which 
she  steadfastly  adhered.  “Firmness 
sometimes,  harshness  never,  charity  and 
gentleness  everywhere  and  always/’ 

“The  longer  I live,”  wrote  the  Mother 
Foundress,  “the  more  convinced  I am 
that  the  best  government  is  at  once  firm 
and  gentle.  Firmness  is  necessary  to 
separate  nature  from  grace,  but  it  must 
be  done  without  tearing  holes,  for  those 
would  have  to  be  mended  afterwards, 
and  so  nothing  would  be  gained.  Lean 
rather  to  kindness  than  to  strict  justice. 
A religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  should 
be  led  by  higher  motives;'  duty  rather 
than  fear.  If  excess  there  must  be,  our 
Lord  prefers  it  on  the  side  of  gentle- 
ness and  indulgence.” 

In  the  lifetime  of  Mother  Barat  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  houses  were  es- 
tablished, and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
eighty-nine  were  still  in  existence ; the 
Society  was  composed  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  members  and  four- 
teen hundred  had  been  called  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  receive  the  reward 
of  the  faithful  servant.  Rarely  in  this 
world,  where  great  works  so  often  have 
to  bear  the  flaw  of  incompleteness,  has 
it  been  given  to  a foundress  to  leave 
behind  her  on  this  earth  a work  so 
firmly  knit,  so  well  prepared  for  future 
development. 

After  a short  illness,  afid  having  re- 
ceived all  the  blessings  of  Holy  Church, 
that  “true  religious  of  the  meek  and 
humble  Heart  of  Jesus”  gave  up  her 
soul  to  God  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Blessed  Lord,  May  25,  1865. 


A last  resting-place  had  been  prepared 
for  her  at  Conflans,  in  a crypt  beneath 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Dolors.  There  she  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day, May  29,  1865.  The  following  in- 
scription was  placed  on  the  marble  slab 
that  closed  the  entrance : 

“Here  rests  in  the  peace  of  Christ, 
Madeleine  Louise  Sophie  Barat,  Foun- 
dress of  the  Society  of  the  Virgins  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  she  governed 
for  sixty-two  years  with  admirable 
suavity  and  prudence.  In  proportion  to 
its  extension  and  its  prosperity  did  her 
self-abasement  increase.  She  attrib- 
uted all  its  success  to  God.  She  died  on 
the  feast  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord, 
May  25,  1865.  aged  eighty-five  years, 
five  months  and  thirteen  days. 

“Hail  and  farewell,  good  Mother. 
Live  in  God  and  do  not  forget  your 
children  in  the  Sacred  Heart.” 


Though  but  forty-three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  pure  spirit  of  Mother  Madeleine 
Sophie  Barat  passed  into  the  hands  of  her 
Creator,  her  heroic  virtue  has  already  won 
world-wide  recognition.  Some  few  years 
ago  a movement  was  inaugurated  for  the 
purpose  of  enrolling  the  venerable  foundress 
among  the  “blessed”  of  the  Church.  Her 
life  having  successfully  undergone  the 
searching  examination  to  which  the  Church 
subjects  all  who  are  proposed  for  the  ex- 
alted honor  of  beatification,  the  namd  of 
Mother  Barat  was  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Church’s  ‘‘blessed.’’  On  Sunday,  May  24,  the 
public  ceremony  of  beatification  took  place  at 
St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome.  The  vast  basilica  was 
magnificently  decorated  with  rich  draperies>. 
and  myriad  electric  lights.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  scene  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  cardinals  composing  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites,  with  the  archbishops, 
bishops  and  priests  who  serve  as  their  con- 
suitors.  A picture  of  Mother  Barat  was 
unveiled  before  the  immense  congrega- 
tion that  thronged  the  church.  A mighty 
“Te  Deum”  was  then  lifted  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  ringing  bells,  in  salutation  to 
the  newest  among  the  Church's  “blessed.” 
—[Ed. 
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The  Apparition  at  Glenora  Priory 

By  MAJOR  DUDLEY  COSTELLO 


O that’s  the  great  mystery,  it  is? 
From  your  manner  I was  be- 
■ginning  to  fear  that  you  had 
been  plunging  on  the  races  or 
committing  manslaughter.  Why,  Au- 
brey, my  boy,  if  you  were  as  slow  and 
balky  and  diffident  in  asking  the  girl  as 
you  have  been  in  telling  me  about  it,  the 
poor  thing  must  have  almost  died  of 
nervous  prostration.” 

“But  it  is  really  such  a serious  and 
delicate  topic,  uncle,  and — and  I must 
plead  inexperience  in  such  matters.” 
Old  Sir  Sidney  Clayton  laid  down  his 
pipe  and  laughed  loud  and  long,  then 
reached  over  and  reassuringly  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  who  sat 
before  him  in  such  timidity  and  confu- 
sion as  a raw  and  sensitive  witness 
might  display  under  rigorous  cross-ex- 
amination. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  Aubrey. 
If  I’m  laughing  it’s  for  very  joy.  Your 
notion  of  getting  married  is  welcome 
news  to  me,  news  I’ve  been  earnestly 
longing  to  hear,  as  of  something  that 
would  tend  to  keep  the  good  old  loyal 
Clayton  blood  in  the  country.  This  is 
no  joke, of  yours,  you  young  rascal?” 
“Oh,  not  at  all,  uncle — quite  the  re- 
verse, I assure  you.” 

“Well,  that  is  apparent,  unless  you 
are  a consummate  actor.  What  I have 
deeply  feared  was  the  dying  out  in  this 
land  of  our  race,  our  class,  our  creed. 
Last  Sunday  I was  grieved  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  rector  preaching  to  only 
about  a score  of  a flock,  half  of  them 
being  transient  coastguards  from  the  sta- 
tion and  police  from  the  barracks.  Not 
much  did  it  detract  from  my  melancholy 
to  look  up  at  the  marble  memorial  slabs 
f our  family  in  the  wall,  glorious  to- 


kens that  they  are  of  our  past  valor  and 
loyalty — of  brave  Admiral  Morton  Clay- 
ton, who  fought  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, and  heroic  Captain  William,  my 
grand-uncle,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar,  and 
my  poor  father,  who  ably  represented 
this  now  degenerate  county  in  parlia- 
ment for  seven  years,  in  days  when  small 
farmers  with  votes  were  loyal  tenants 
and  subjects — they  had  to  be,  confound 
them !” 

“Have  you  ever  thought  of  seeking 
parliamentary  honors,  uncle?” 

The  baronet  glanced  at  the  younger 
man  reproachfully.  “Don’t  talk  non- 
sense, Aubrey  Clayton.  You  well  know 
that  in  Connacht,  in  a parliametary 
election,  a man  of  my  class  would  have 
as  little  chance  as  a snowball  in  the 
Sahara.” 

“But  there’s  Sir  Thomas  Grattan  Es- 
monde,  and  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  and 
Sir — ” 

“Yes,  I know.  The  titled  tail  of  the 
Nationalist  kite.  And  later  on  well 
have  Sir  Brian  O’Linn,  and  Sir  Shawn- 
na-Scoob,  and  Sir  Pandeen  O’Rafferty. 
For  why  not  make  the  fellows  knights 
and  baronets  as  well  as  magistrates? 
There’s  Barney  Fahy,  the  Fenian,  who 
spent  ten  years  in  prison  for  conspir- 
ing to  shoot  landlords,  or  overthrow  the 
Government,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
he  is  now,  by  the  grace  of  our  feeble 
and  infatuated  Government,  Bernard  J. 
Fahy,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  with  full  privilege  of 
sitting  on  the  magisterial  bench,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  gentlemen  and  landowners, 
and  adjudicating  in  cases  of  whisky 
houses  selling  drink  outside  of  legal 
hours  and  pigs  and  donkeys  roaming  at 
large  on  the  King’s  highway.  Oh,  ’tis 
a mad  world,  Aubrey!  All  we’ve  got 
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to  do  is  try  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  what’s  this  we've  been  talking 
about? — yes,  marriage.” 

The  pair  sat  at  an  open  window  of 
Glenora  Priory,  looking  out  upon  a 
pleasant  Irish  landscape  of  plumy  woods 
and  sloping  green  lawns,  with  a blue 
ridge  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 
Where  a stream  flashed  through  the 
trees  rose  the  tall,  square  bell-tower, 
redly  gilt  by  the  sunset,  of  the  ancient 
Priory  of  Glenora,  from  which  the  Gay- 
ton  mansion  took  its  name.  It  was  an 
hour  to  bring  memories  and  breed  re- 
flection, and  it  was  not  without  its  effect 
on  Sir  Sidney  Gavton.  Prophet-like  he 
sat,  with  his  great  shock  of  silvery  hair 
and  sweeping  white  mustache,  uttering 
the  mordant  jeremiads  of  an  old  and 
long-powerful  Anglo-Irish  class  that 
considered  itself  abandoned  and  be- 
trayed, -allowed  to  decay  and  die  out 
under  the  eye  of  an  ungrateful  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet  Sir  Sidney  was  superior  to  many 
of  his  class  in  that  he  was  a genial  cynic, 
a piquant  and  amusing  optimist,  who 
had  a large  and  generous  heart  within 
him  and  was  on  fairly  good  terms  with 
all  his  neighbors,  of  high  and  low 
degree. 

‘T  often  thought,  you  were  so  lazy 
about  it  yourself,  you  young  laggard  in 
love,  of  going  out  myself  and  making  a 
match  for  you,  as  the  tenant  farmers  do 
for  their  sons  and  daughters.  But  what 
could  I do?  Where,  as  I have  said,  is 
the  material  ? Where  are  the  fair  maids 
of  other  days  ? Where  are  the  snows  of 
yester  year?  Where  are  the  dashing, 
spirited,  well-groomed  girls,  shapely 
Dianas  of  the  landocracy,  that  used  to 
ride  over  the  country  after  the  Rappa 
harriers  and  thought  as  little  of  taking 
a six-foot  wall  or  a double  ditch  as  a 
hare  would  of  jumping  a sod  of  turf? 
Where  are  the  Longleys  and  the  Chap- 
mans, the  Blackwoods  and  Jenkinsons 


and  Blenkinsops,  that  settled  here  under 
Cromwell,  when  our  ancestor,  Cornet 
Clayton  of  Colonel  Chidley  Corte’s  regi- 
ment of  horse,  got  the  estate  of  Glenora 
in  reward  for  the  services  of  his  sword  ? 
Look  for  them  in  the  sheepwalks  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Australian  bush,  the 
veldts  of  South  Africa,  the  snows  of 
Manitoba,  and  the  prairies  of  America. 
All  gone,  Aubrey!” 

“But  there  are  some  left,  uncle.” 

“Well,  a few — the  left-overs,  such  as 
the  silly  Gilson  girls,  and  Major  Ben- 
son’s hopeless  incumbrances,  and  the 
Colquhoun  freaks.  Heaven  send  you 
don't  mean  any  of  them,  for  I sincerely 
hope,  Aubrey  Clayton,  that  as  long  as 
I live  in  Glenora  you  will  not  have  the 
inhuman  cruelty  to  impose  upon  me  as 
its  mistress  any  such  silly,  shrewish, 
freakish  specimen  of  feminity  as — ” 

“Make  your  mind  easy,  uncle;  it's 
none  of  the  ladies  you  have  in  mind — 
though  I must  say,  in  justice,  there  are 
some  rather  good  ones  among  them. 
There  are  other  available  girls  in  the 
country.” 

“What  others,  in  the  name  of 
mystery?” 

“What  others  but  the  ancient  Irish 
stock?”  exclaimed  Aubrey,  with  an  en- 
thusiastic outburst  of  what  he  consid- 

• 

ered  convincing  eloquence.  “Yes,  uncle, 
the  old,  indigenous,  permanent  Celtic 
stock  that  has  survived  the  storms  of 
centuries.  The  Other  blood  has  dried 
up  or  run  out  because  it  somehow  failed 
to  become  racy  of  the  soil.  I, refer  to 
the  true  daughters  of  old  Erin,  the 
wholesome  breed  of  modern  democratic 
princesses,  the  descendants  of  ancient 
kings  and  queens.  They  are  as  proud 
of  their  descent  as  we  are,  and  I daresay 
they  have  as  good  a right  to  be.” 

Sir  Sidney  gasped  and  dropped  his 
eyeglasses  in  amazement.  Then  he 
brusquely  arose,  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  stalked  nervously  up  and 
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down  the  room.  His  nephew,  a hand- 
some young  fellow,  handsomer  now  for 
cheeks  glowing  with  bashfulness  and 
feelings  tense  for  his  sentence,  watched 
him  with  eager  interest. 

“ ‘Modern  democratic  princesses/  ” 
chuckled  the  baronet,  “and  ‘as  proud 
of  their  descent  as  we  are/  Prouder, 
Aubrey,  egad,  an  immense  deal  prouder, 
it  seems,  taking  yourself  as  a criterion/, 
And  in  his  most  incisively.sarcastic  way 
he  quoted  from  Mrs.  Louisiana 
Murphy : 

“ ‘I  beg  to  let  the  company  know  my  titles 
to  their  Reference, 

To  ‘O’Hart’s  Irish  Pedigrees’  I send  them 
for  a reference. 

Wherein  you’ll  find  the  names  of  those,  in 
rank  and  file  reliable. 

Whose  claims  to  Irish  birth  and  blood  are 
simply  undeniable. 

That  list  upon  you  will  perceive,  amongst 
the  bluest  of  the  blues, 

(My  maiden  name  it  was  as  well)  the  Kerry- 
born  O’Donoghues. 

“ ‘I  bless  the  fate  which  gave  me  such  a race 
and  name  congenial. 

And  didn’t  e’en  exact  a change  in  making 
vows  hymneal, 

Of  Irish  pride  of  class  you’ll  find  I’m  type 
and  representative. 

Against  all  vulgar  social  aims  I act  as  a pre- 
ventative. 

I chill  aspiring  farmers*  wives.  I freeze  your 
pushing  parvenues, 

With  crushing  reminiscences  anent  the  old 
O’Donoghues.’ 

“Out  with  it,  boy,”  he  said,  suddenly 
reseating  himself.  “Tell  me  who  is  the 
lady  and  what  are  your  intentions.” 

“My  intentions,  uncle,”  said  the 
voung  man,  with  a deliberation  and  in- 
trepidity that  surprised  himself,  “are  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  wed 
the  Catholic  daughter  of  a worthy  man/’ 
Sir  Sidney  was  no  bigot.  Like  his 
Whig  forbears,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion  largely  as  a prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  loyalty  to  the  reign- 
ing family.  But  of  late,  his  ideas  on 
subject  confused,  he  was  wont  more 


in  sorrow  than  in  anger  to  declare  that 
the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs ; that 
the  times  had  changed  for  the  worse 
and  the  men  with  them ; ay,  that  the 
seeds  of  decay,  degeneration,  abandon- 
ment of  once  fondly  cherished  ideals, 
seemed  to  be  even  attacking  and  affect- 
ing sacred  royalty *itself! 

That  very  day  the  old  housekeeper 
had  found  him  sitting  in  a blue  study- 
on  the  terrace,  a newspaper  at  his  feet, 
pensiveness  in  his  face,  moisture  in 
his  eyes. 

“Gracious  me,  Sir  Sidney,  whatever 
in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
she  exclaimed  with  prompt  solicitude. 
“I  hope  it’s  not  bad  news  you’re  after 
gettin’.” 

“Indeed  it  is  bad  news,  Mrs.  Ma- 
lone,” he  replied,  his  voice  husky  with 
emotion,  “about  the  very  worst  news  I 
ever  got — and  sorry  I am  that  I’ve  lived 
to  get  it.” 

“Lord  save  us,  don’t  talk  like  that,  Sir 
Sidney ; sure  we  all  must  take  our  trials 
and  bear  them.  Cheer  up,  master. 
Why,  Sir  Sidney,”  she  continued  in 
alarm,  “I  declare  I think  you’ve  been 
cryin’ !” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I cry,  madam? 
Why  shouldn’t  every  loyal  and  honor- 
able gentleman  weep  salt  tears  to  think 
of  this  terrible  disgrace  that's  come 
upon  us?” 

“Disgrace,  Sir  Sidney?”  Mrs.  Malone 
clasped  her  hands  in  tentative  tribu- 
lation. 

“Yes.  Maria  Malone  — this  awful, 
blighting  disgrace  of  having  a princess 
of  the  Protestant  royal  family  of  Prot- 
estant England  renouncing  the  creed  of 
her  ancestors  and  marrying  the  little 
Papist  king  of  a Papist  country!  It’s 
the  worst  shock  I ever  received  in 
my  life.” 

“And  is  that  all  that’s  troublin’  you?” 
Mrs.  Malone’s  voice  grew  vibrant  with 
indignation.  “And  is  that  all  that’s 
troublin’  you,  you  foolish  ould  man? 
Much  about  her,  indeed,  your  English 
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royal  princess!  The  King  of  Spain  is 
.ten  times  too  good  for  the  likes  of  her 
or  any  of  her  seed,  breed  and  genera- 
tion— not  but  that  I hope  they  both  will 
get  on  well  together  and  live  long  and 
prosper.  Sir  Sidney,  it's  back  to  the 
days  of  King  Billy  you  ought  to  be, 
cursin’  the  poor  Pope,  and  wettin’  your 
feet  in  the  Boyne  Water.  And  maybe 
’tis  followin’  the  good  religious  example 
of  that  same  lucky  princess  you  ought 
to  be,  while  time  and  the  grace  of  God 
is  left  for  you,  before  the  friar  of  Glen- 
ora  comes  to  give  you  your  death 
warnin’.” 

“Cease  your  impertinence  and  be- 
gone, woman,”  growled  the  old  baronet ; 
“I  forgot  that  I was  speaking  to  a 
Papist.” 

“A  Catholic,  bv  your  leave,  Sir 
Sidney.” 

The.  housekeeper  departed  with  her 
nose  tilted  high,  while  Sir  Sidney,  with 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  chuckled 
with  keen  amusement  and  went  away  to 
laugh  where  nobody  could  hear  him; 
he  often  found  piquant  solace  in  excit- 
ing Mrs.  Malone. 

Small  amusement,  however,  did  he 
now  find  in  the  revelation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  his  nephew  and  heir  to  change 
his  religion  and  marry.  The  situation 
that  presented  itself  seemed  too  grave 
and  intolerable,  involving  as  it  did  a rup- 
turing and  abandoning  of  the  old  family 
policy,  a violating  of  traditions  which 
had  become  venerable  from  age.  The 
old  man  scrutinized  his  nephew  keenly, 
yet  kindly  and  sympathetically. 

“Aubrey,  you  have  fully  considered 
this  proposition  with  which  you  have 
favored  me?” 

“Yes,  uncle,  I believe  I have.” 

“The  first  part  of  it  has  not  taken  me 
by  surprise ; I now  know  the  wherefore 
of  some  works  on  religious  controversy 
I have  found  lying  about.  You  are 
rather  careless  and  non-secretive  in 
your  habits,  Aubrey — or  perhaps  it  is 
that  you  want  to  bring  me  over  to 


Rome,  and  to  that  end  strew  seductive 
arguments  in  my  way?  I am  too  old  a 
fish  for  that,  Aubrey ; I sniff  at  the  bait 
but  fail  to  take  it.  By  the  way,  my  boy, 
where  have  you  procured  those  inter- 
esting works?” 

“Some  from  Father  Bradv,  some  from 
the  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent, 
some  from — from — ” 

“From  some  fair  proselytizer  named 
Eveleen  Eustace — out  with  it,  sir!” 

“A  lady  of  that  name  has — er — lent 
me  some  works  on  Catholic  dogma.” 
“Daughter  of  Fintan  Eustace  of 
Mountmorris?” 

“The  same,  sir.” 

“And  I presume  the  lady  in  the  case?” 
Aubrey  nodded. 

The  baronet’s  face  hardened,  his  voice 
grew  stern  and  bitter. 

“Your  method,  Aubrey,  is  excellent, 
in  thus  making  religion  and  love  go 
hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  religious  part 
of  it,  the  Claytons  have  been  since  the 
Reformation  sturdy  Church  and  State 
people,  but,  since  you  choose  to  aban- 
don their  creed — the  creed  of  Elizabeth, 
of  William  of  Orange,  of  the  Georges 
and  Victoria — you  may  become  any- 
thing you  please,  except,  for  decency’s 
sake,  a Mormon.  Religious  fads  and 
cults  are  the  fashion  of  the  hour ; the 
occult  is  the  rage ; and  society  is  fishing 
for  mysteries  in  everything — theosophy, 
psychology,  spiritualism.  Shade  of 
Doctor  Dee,  how  this  world  has  become 
overstocked  with  credulous  dupes  and 
audacious  mountebanks ! Thanks  to  the 
creed  of  common  sense  I was  born  in,  I 
have  no  childish  belief  in  ghost  or 
goblin.” 

“What  of  our  phantom  attache  over 
yonder?”  asked  Aubrey,  glad  of  a 
chance  of  diverting  the  conversation, 
pointing  to  where  the  gray  old  priory 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  that 
shimmered  through  the  trees. 

“That  is  a different  thing  altogether. 
Yes,  although  his  appearance  bodes  no 
good  to  our  family  and  usually  comes 
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as  a warning  of  evil.  I believe  in  him. 
It  is  the  province  of  a Clayton  to  ac- 
cept and  believe  in  the  apparition  of  the 
friar  of  Glenora.  My  grandfather  saw 
him,  and  within  a week  my  grand- 
father was  in  his  coffin.  My  father  saw 
him,  and  in  a day  or  two  his  eldest  son, 
my  brother,  was  drowned  in  the  lake. 
He  has  been  seen  again  and  again  by 
servants  and  others,  and  every  time 
some  calamity  was  sure  to  happen.  Ay, 
there  he  is  and  there  he  keeps  his 
mighty  vigil  ever  since  our  ancestor,  the 
captain  of  horse,  drove  out  the  friars  for 
the  last  time  and  took  possession  under 
warrant  of  Cromwell’s  commissioners.” 
“Anyhow,  I’d  like  to  see  the  spectre  of 
the  friar  before  I’d  be  willing  to  believe 
in  it,”  remarked  Aubrey. 

“You  would,  eh?”  exclaimed  Sir  Sid- 
ney testily.  “Perhaps  you’d  find  reason 
to  be  sorry  if  you  did.  Nice  candidate 
for  Rdme  you  are.  who  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve in  a hereditary  and  well-authenti- 
cated ghost,  as  I may  say,  of  our  own, 
a sign  of  antiquity  and  honor,  egad,  sir, 
in  the  family.  In  this,  ill  becomes  a 
Clayton  the  role  of  skeptic.” 

“That’s  so,  uncle,”  coincided  the 
nephew;  “other  old  families  have  their 
warning  ghostly  ecclesiastics,  and  why 
not  we?”  And  he  quoted: 

“Beware,  beware,  of  the  gray  friar 
That  sitteth  by  Norman  stone. 

That  murmureth  his  prayer  in  the  cold 
night  air 

And  his  Mass  of  the  days  that  arc  gone.’  ” 

“Now,  my  enamoured  youth,”  ab- 
ruptly said  Sir  Sidney,  “as  to  the  second 
part  of  your  proposition.  I would 
dearly  like  to  see  you  married,  and  it 
is  high  time  for  you  to  enter  the  bonds ; 
but,  as  to  this  girl  of  the  Eustaces,  she 
is  utterly  impossible ; you’ll  have  to  put 
her  quite  out  of  your  mind,  to  give  her 
up  promptly  for  good  and  all.” 

“To  give  her  up,  uncle?”  echoed 
Aubrey,  in  consternation. 


“That’s  what  I said.  She  may  be  a 
very  good  girl  for  aught  I know,  but 
she  is  too  much  your  inferior  in  birth 
and  station.  I tell  you,  she  is  impos- 
sible.” 

“But  she  comes  of  good  family;  the 
Fitz-Eustaces  are  of  ancient  Norman 
descent.” 

“Pshaw,  their  coat  of  armor  lies  be- 
neath tons  of  Irish  bog.  Besides,  this 
girls  father  has  been  my  most  annoy- 
ing enemy,  and  an  enemy,  too,  of  all 
law  and  order.  Who  introduced  the  in- 
famous Land  League  on  my  estate  and 
got  those  rascally  tenants  of  mine — 
although  I or  mine  before  me  never 
evicted  a tenant — to  combine  and  con- 
spire to  beat  me  out  of  my  rents  ? Fin- 
tan  Eustace.  Who  denounced  me  from 
the  platform  as  a rackrenter  and  a ty- 
rant? Fintan  Eustace.  Who  has  used 
all  his  vulgar  demagogue  methods  to 
try  to  humble  and  annoy  me?  Fintan 
Eustace.  Fortunately  he  is  tenant  of 
mine  no  longer ; he  has  bought  out  his 
holding  under  the  new  act,  and  I am 
through  with  him.  But  no  daughter  of 
his  shall  trail  her  skirts  up  these  old 
steps  as  mistress  of  Glenora  Priory. 
Understand  that,  Aubrey.” 

“I  am  all  attention,”  said  his  nephew, 
grimly. 

“Very  well.  Seek  a bride  elsewhere. 
That  is  my  ultimatum.  My  will  stands 
in  vour  favor.  Be  sensible  and  agree- 
able and  you  shall  continue  heir  to 
Glenora,  ay.  and  to  the  spectre  of  the 
friar;  but  otherwise — well,  I'  have  a 
relative  Clayton  in  India,  another  in 
Montana,  another  at  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards,  and  I daresay  some  of 
them  would  do  honor  to  the  title  and 
estate.” 

“I  daresay,”  responded  Aubrey,  drily. 

“Cogitate,  ruminate,'  Aubrey.  I am 
now  going  over  to  Colonel  Moore’s  to 
spend  the  evening.  I hope  that  in  the 
morning  you  will  have  made  up  your 
mind.” 
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“It  is  made  up  now,  uncle.” 

But  without  further  word  Sir  Sidney 
departed,  'and  soon,  with  his  nephew’s 
parting  speech — a challenge  of  defiance, 
he  angrily  suspected — still  in  his  ears, 
he  was  briskly  walking  towards  where 
the  red  chimneys  of  Colonel  Moore’s 
residence,  Omdurman  Lodge,  rose 
above  the  trees. 

At  the  lodge  the  baronet  met  old  and 
genial  friends,  the  hours  passed  trip- 
pingly, and  when  he  started  for  home 
he  issued  into  bright  moonlight  that 
made  sharp  and  distinct  the  shadows  of 
the  trees.  Choosing  a short  cut,  he  went 
by  an  old  narrow  road  leading  up  an 
avenue  of  noble  trees,  stately  as  some 
grand  cathedral  aisle,  and  so  on  through 
the  open  Gothic  portal  of  the  ancient 
Priory  of  Glenora. 

Very  solemn  in  its  nightly  aspect  was 
the  venerable  place;  very  silent,  too, 
save  for  the  sudden  startling  flutter  of  a 
bird  of  night  in  the  trailing  ivy,  dark, 
glossy  and  funereal.  Blackly  pn  the 
grass-grown  floor  of  the  nave  lay  the 
shadows  of  the  lofty  arches,  and  in  sable 
and  silver  the  moonbeams  picked  out 
the  monuments  of  the  dead  and  the  hel- 
met and  escutcheon  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  founder,  at  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  high  altar.  Skyward,  against 
the  stars,  soared  the  campanile,  with  its 
architectural  details  picked  out  in  light 
and  shade ; dolefully  silent  now,  where 
once  swung  a sweet-toned  bell,  the  gift 
of  a queen  of  Spain. 

Through  an  arched  doorway  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  Sir  Sidney, 
who  from  childhood  knew  every  inch  of 
the  wav,  entered  the  cloister  square, 
with  its  stately  ranges  of  sculptured  pil- 
lars and  arches.  Then,  as  he  passed  the 
dark  and  silent  dormitories,  making  his 
way  to  where  a broken  passage  gave 
exit  to  the  "adjacent  meadows,  in  turn- 
ing a corner  he  came  suddenly  face  to 
face  with — a friar! 

The  mysterious  being,  who  was  pac- 
ing silently  along,  with  folded  arms  and 


head  bent  as  in  meditation,  looked  for 
a moment  on  the  baronet  with  a glance, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  latter,  of  unutterable 
sadness,  reproach,  warning,  then  gravely 
inclined  its  head  and  passed  on  its  noise- 
less way,  vanishing  into  the  semi-illu- 
mined vista  of  the  cloisters,  where  the 
green  moonlight  feebly  struggled  with 
the  crowding  shadows.  The  face  of  the 
strange  nocturnal  visitor — so  strange 
now  where  once  paced  scores  of  white- 
robed  brethren — remained  to  haunt  the 
spectator;  seen  for  a moment  distinct 
and  white  in  the  moonlight,  it  was  well- 
chiseled,  intellectual,  benevolent,  de- 
spite its  sad  and  pensive  expression. 

His  first  feeling  of  surprise  over,  Sir 
Sidney,  with  a sudden  disloyal  scoffing 
of  all  idea  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
case,  turned  and  walked  sturdily  back 
on  the  path  taken  by  the  apparition. 
He  strode  round  the  cloister  square, 
peered,  not  without  some  nervousness, 
into  the  dark  dormitories,  explored 
nave,  chancel  and  transepts.  All  was 
deserted  save  for  himself,  silent  save  for 
the  melancholy  rustling  of  the  ivy  in 
the  night  zephyrs,  the  murmuring  of  the 
adjacent  falls  of  the  Glenora,  the  sound 
of  a vehicle  driving  along  the  road.  He 
felt  chilled  in  the  weird  solitude,  as  with 
a call  to  the  tomb. 

Perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  with 
a sudden  oppressive  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion, even  of  approaching  doom,  he 
quitted  the  ruined  priory  and  took  his 
way  across  an  old  bridge  leading  to  his 
home.  Stumbling  over  some  obstacle, 
he  grasped  at  the  rail  of  the  bridge. 
Decayed  with  age,  it  immediately  gave 
way  beneath  his  weight,  and  with  a cry 
he  fell  into  the  dark  foam-flecked  tor- 
rent. His  head  emerging,  he  struggled 
wildly  and  uttered  cries  for  help,  as  the 
strong,  cold  water  whirled  him  along 
to  what  seemed  certain  death. 

“Keep  up,  there,”  shouted  a voice ; 
“have  courage  and  we’ll  soon  get 
you  out.” 
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From  a vehicle  that  came  clattering 
along  the  riverside  road  sprang  a man, 
who  scrambled  down  the  bank  and 
waded  out  on  a ledge  of  rock  over  which 
the  white  cataract  tumbled.  He  grabbed 
at  Sir  Sidney  as  he  came  past,  but  in  do- 
ing so  lost  his  footing,  and  both  fell  into 
the  deep  pool  below.  The  other  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle,  the  driver  and  a 
young  lady,  hurried  to  render  assistance, 
and  the  men  struggling  in  the  water 
were  helped  ashore.  The  baronet  soon 
partly  recovered  from  his  shock  and  im- 
mersion, but  his  rescuer  collapsed  and 
lay  insensible,  a dark  streak  of  blood 
running  over  his  face. 

“Oh,  my  poor  father — he  is  killed !” 
cried  the  girl  in  alarm. 

“Not  at  all — merely  stunned  and  ex- 
hausted, my  dear,”  reassured  Sir  Sidney. 
“Let  us  get  him  over  to  the  Priory.’' 

Under  the  effective  though  nervous 
ministrations  of  Mrs.  Malone  the  in- 
jured man  soon  recovered  consciousness 
and  became  aware  of  his  surroundings. 
His  daughter  washed  the  crimson  from 
his  face — it  came  from  a wound  made 
by  contact  with  a sharp  rock — and  he 
sat  up — and  Sir  Sidney  Clayton  and  his 
long  detested  political  and  agrarian  op- 
ponent, Fintan  Eustace  of  Mountmor- 
ris,  looked  amazedly,  embarrassed!}*,  in 
each  other’s  faces. 

“So  it  is  you — you,  sir — who  have 
taken  the  confounded  liberty  of  saving 
my  life!  It  is  just  like  your  cheek, 
Eustace.” 

“Indeed,  I did  not  know  it  was  you, 
Sir  Sidney,”  blurted  the  farmer.  “Any- 
how, I would  have  done  the  same  for 
anybody;  but  I’m  specially  glad  it  was 
you.” 

“You  are,  eh  ? — glad  to  have  saved  the 
man  you  denounced  as  a tyrant  from 
the  public  platform,  the  man  that  got 
you  jailed  as  a suspect  during  the  land 
agitation?  Come,  come.  Eustace,  you 
are  not  glad  of  that,  are  you?” 


“Our  duty,  Sir  Sidney,”  stammered 
his  involuntary  guest  and  former  oppo- 
nent, “is  to  forgive  and  do  good  to  our 
en — och,  man  alive,  let  us  not  be  open- 
ing up  old  sores,  but  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones.” 

“Yes,  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Sir  Sidney,”  repeated  Eveleen  Eus- 
tace ; “I  ^m  sure  you  both  can  be 
very  good  friends,  after  all.”  Then 
catching  the  sudden,  quizzical,  inter- 
ested scrutiny  of  the  old  baronet,  she 
blushed  and  smiled  in  confusion  and 
dropped  her  eyes  demurely — and  simul- 
taneously the  veteran  master  of  Glenora 
dropped  his  flag  in  surrender. 

Sir  Sidney,  who  stood  decanter  and 
glass  in  hands,  poured  out  a stimulating 
draught  for  his  rescuer. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  he  said  gently,  “your 
father  and  I are  now  very  good  friends, 
and  we  hope  to  be  better  ones.  Your 
health,  friend  Eustace.  You  did  a 
plucky.,  generous,  perilous  act  in  rescu- 
ing me ; but  I fear,  my  good  man,  nay, 
I am  convinced,  that  your  labor  has 
been  all  in  vain.”  He  spoke  in  grave 
foreboding. 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  Sir 
Sidney?” 

“I  mean  that  this  very  night  Fve  re- 
ceived the  death  call  of  our  family,  the 
dread  hereditary  summons  to  the  other 
world.  I have  seen  the  ghost  at  the  old 
priory,  the  specter  of  the  friar.” 

“The  Lord  between  us  and  harm !” 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Malone. 

“How  strange!  how  dreadful!”  said 
Eveleen.  *“Oh,  I hope  you  are  mis- 
taken. But  surely  you  do  not  believe 
in  such  things.” 

“I  believe  in  that  ghost  more  than  I 
believe  in  any  other  one — indeed,  he  is 
the  only  one  I do  believe  in.  And  I 
swear  I saw  him  as  clearly,  my  dear 
young  lady,  as  I now  see  you — and  the 
sight  was  by  no  means  so  pretty  and 
pleasant  and  reassuring.  Mv  doom  is 
sealed.” 
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“Don't  heed  that  ould  pishtrogue 
about  the  friar,”  advised  Mrs.  Malone, 
when  the  visitors  had  departed.  “Seein’ 
the  friar  was  a sign  that  you'd  fall  in  the 
river  and  be  drowned,  and  so  you  would 
but  that  Fintan  Eustace  came  along  like 
a man  and  pulled  you  out ; so  that’s  all 
there’s  about  it.  Forget  the  friar,  Sir 
Sidney,  and  keep  away  from  that  ould 
bridge.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  as  you  some- 
times are,  my  old  housekeeper.  Mrs. 
Malone,  that’s  a fine  girl  of  the 
Eustaces.” 

“The  pride  of  the  parish,”  emphatic- 
ally declared  Mrs.  Malone. 

Next  morning  the  baronet  paid  a visit 
to  the  parish  priest,  Father  Brady,  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  and  familiar 
terms.  “Reverend  Father,”  he  said, 
“when  His  Majesty,  ‘fidei  defensor,’  ap- 
proves of  a certain  match  in  his  own 
family  I accept  his  lead.  I am  no 
polemical  Don  Quixote.  I would  have 
my  nephew  make  a more  suitable  match, 
but — well,  you  may  inform  the  unduti- 
ful  rascal  that  he  may  have  his  way,  that 
the  old  man  surrenders.  Of  course  you 
understand  what  I mean.” 

“It  is  a great  and  gracious  conces- 
sion on.  your  part,  Sir  Sidney,”  said  the 
clergyman. 

“Great,  yes ; gracious,  no.  Swayed 
by  a most  extraordinary  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances I have  yielded,  but — heaven, 
who  is  that?” 

Sir  Sidney  stared  in  wonder  as  there 
passed  by  the  door  of  the  room  an  eccle- 
siastic in  religious  habit,  with  crucifix, 
belt  and  rosary. 

“It  is  Father  Hilarion,”  explained  the 
priest.  “He  and  another  member  of  his 
Order,  both  excellent  preachers,  are 
holding  a mission  in  my  parish.  Come 
here,  Father  Hilarion,  and  meet  our 
good  friend  and  benefactor,  Sir  Sidney 
Clayton.” 

“Have  we  not  met  before.  Father?” 
inquired  the  baronet. 


“Ah,  yes.  last  night,  in  the  old  ruins. 
Sir  Sidney,  I recognize  you  at  once. 
How  your  sudden  appearance  startled 
me,  almost  dispelling  the  stock  of  in- 
spiration I was  seeking  by  a solitary 
visit  to  an  ancient  abode  of  our  Order. 

I imagined  myself  in  the  historic  past  as 
I paced  those  venerable  cloisters,  as- 
cended the  bell-tower  and  looked  out 
on  the  landscape  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light.” 

“Humph,  1 see,  I understand,”  said 
Sir  Sidney ; “so  you  are  the  ghostly  vis- 
itor that  came  to  give  me  my  death 
warning !” 

“What — did  you  really  take  his  Rev- 
erence for  a ghost  ?”  laughed  Fathei* 
Brady.  “You  see.  Father  Hilarion 
seems  to  have  imbibed  Scott’s  poetic 
sentiments  about  moonlight  and  old 
ruins.  You  know,  Sir  Sidney : 

“‘If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.’  “ 

“They  who  have  a taste  for  it  may 
visit  uncanny  places  at  uncanny  hours,” 
grumbled  the  visitor.  “As  for  me,  I 
merely  passed  through  the  old  priory 
last  night  to  shorten  my  journey  home. 
And  on  the  way  I met  what  I thought 
was  our  family  specter.” 

“I  hope  I did  not  affright  you.  Sir 
Sidney,”  gently  protested  the  friar.  “In- 
deed, our  strange  meeting  gave  myself 
a sort  of  shock.” 

“Father,  I was  never  much  afraid  of 
the  supernatural,  and  I am  less  afraid 
of  it  now  than  ever.” 

On  his  way  home  Sir  Sidney’s  feel- 
ing of  relief  at  finding  that  he  had  seen 
no  grim  visitor  from  the  other  world, 
had  received  no  ghostly  warning  of 
doom,  was  tempered  with  a certain 
sense  of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

“To  think  how  grossly  I have  been 
deceived  in  the  vision  of  the  friar!”  he 
mused.  “To  think  that  our  alleged  phan- 
tom heirloom  may  be  a myth,  and  that 
no  respectable,  antique,  fashionable 
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ghost  exists  to  give  warning  to  the 
Claytons  of  Glenora  Priory!”  He  sadly 
summarized  : “Everything  seems  going 
to  the  dogs,  family  ghosts  included.” 

But  a new  trouble  confronted  the  old 
gentleman  the  same  afternoon.  It  was 
a farewell  letter  from  his  nephew  Au- 
brey, a brief  epistle,  respectfully  expres- 
sive of  deep  regret  yet  of  earnest  deter- 
mination. Despairing  of  obtaining  his 
uncle’s  consent  to  his  wedding  the  fair 
lady  of  his  heart,  the  young  man,  with 
sorrow  for  the  difference  that  had  arisen, 
the  gulf  that  yawned  between  him  and 
his  beloved  relative,  had  decided  on 
principle  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  inheriting 
Glenora  Priory  and  to  endeavor  to  woo 
fickle  fortune  beyond  the  seas. 

For  a while  the  old  man,  a picture  of 
desolation,  sat  with  this  saddening  val- 
edictory in  his  fingers  and  a far-away 
look  in  his  eyes.  The  sunbeams  that 
glinted  through  the  emerald  masses  of 
honeysuckle  on  the  front  porch  laid  ca- 
ressing touches  on  his  silvery  locks.  The 
red  and  pink  roses  gleamed  like  fire 
upon  the  lawn  and  over  them  flashed  *the 
fierce  yellow  of  the  laburnums.  From 
the  neighboring  woods  came  the  com- 
mingled rippling  music  of  the  Irish 
thrushes  and  blackbirds,  linnets  and 
goldfinches.  But  to  the  venerable, 
pensive,  solitary  figure  in  the  porch  a 
melancholy  spirit  of  desolation  seemed 
to  pervade  the  scene.  Even  the  ruined 
priory,  gray  with  centuries,  seemed  to 
increase  its  pathetic  look  of  abandon- 
ment and  decay. 

“So  the  boy  is  gone,  whirled  away  into 
cosmic  chaos  by  the  obstinacy  of  his 
race  in  his  blood,”  to  himself  said  the 
baronet,  “and  here,  forsaken  and  lonely 
in  his  old  age,  sits  the  last  of  the  Clay- 
tons of  Glenora.” 

‘But,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  that,  Sir  Sidney.  If  you  want 
the  boy  to  stay  by  you,  why  don’t  you 
let  him  suit  himself  in  a wife?  You 
agreed  that  there  wasn’t  as  fine  a girl 
iss  Eustace  in  the  whole  parish.” 


A large  female  figure  obtruded  itself 
on  the  steps  of  the  porch ; the  faithful 
housekeeper  had  overheard  her  master 
speaking  to  himself,  which  was  one  of 
his  habits. 

“Why  don’t  I,  indeed?  Don’t  make " 
me  mad,  Maria  Malone.  Haven’t  I 
agreed  to  let  him  have  his  way  in  the 
matter?  Haven’t  I left  a message  to 
that  effect  for  him  with  the  priest  ? 
What  more,  under  heaven,  could  I have 
done?  And  yet  the  ungrateful  young 
scamp  hoists  his  sails  for  America.” 

“Oh,  then  there’s  a big  mistake,” 
cried  Mrs.  Malone  eagerly ; “Master 
Aubrey  never  got  your  message,  for  he 
never  saw  the  priest,  but  packed  his  lug- 
gage and  went  straight  from  here  to  the 
station.  Maybe  a few  good  words  from 
you,  Sir  Sidney,  might  catch  him  in 
time  at  the  Cove  of  Cork.  The  train  is 
fast,  but  the  telegraph  is  faster.” 

The  baronet  took  the  hint,  and  his 
message  was  successful.  “Return  at 
once.  Everything  all  right. — Sidney 
Clayton:”  the  yellow  envelope  was 
handed  to  Aubrey  Clayton  at  the  steam- 
ship gangway  at  Queenstown,  and  he 
took  the  first  train  back,  with  a crust  of 
sheepish  apology  and  incoherent  grati- 
tude overlying  a volcano  of  delight  and 
jubilation. 

The  wedding,  which  was  the  surprise 
of  the  season,  came  about  in  due  course, 
making  fine  old  Glenora  Priory  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  festive  and  sig- 
nificant events  in  its  history.  A re- 
markable feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
fraternal  commingling  of  staunch  Na- 
tionalists with  members  of  the  class 
that  had  been  long  known  as  the 
“county  ascendancy.”  Strings  of  col- 
ored lanterns  illuminated  the  lawn.  A 
bonfire  of  peat  and  pine  blazed  on  a hill 
near  the  ruined  priory,  where,  Sir  Sid- 
ney Clayton  was  assured  by  those  who 
claimed  to  be  authorities  on  such  por- 
tents, the  warning  apparition  of  the 
friar  of  other  days  would  be  seen  no 
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more,  the  auspicious  union  that  had 
taken  place  making  it  highly  probable 
that  the  ominous  specter  had  outlived — 
if  that  were  possible — its  original  object 
and  significance. 

And  the  old  baronet,  who  was  the 
merriest  in  the  merry  throng,  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  them, 
although  not  without  a lurking  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  even  of  bereave- 
ment at  the  alleged  exit  of  the  specter. 


“Don’t  try,  my  friends,”  he  said,  “to 
have  me  accept  any  such  unpalatable 
heresy.  The  mere  thought  of  it  makes 
nie  feel  lonesome.  The  shade  of  the 
white  friar  is  still  there  in  the  old  ruin, 
and  there  it  shall  stay  and  welcome.  In 
the  matter  of  an  ancient,  reliable,  hered- 
itary ghost,  I would  have  you  all  to  un- 
derstand there  is  no  family  in  the  county 
can  compare  with  the  Claytons  of 
Glenora.” 


A Confessor  of  the  Faith 


The  Story  of  a Friar  of  the  French  Revolution 

By  THE  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON 


S our  American  readers  well 
know,  documents  brought  to 
light  within  the  last  few  years 
show  beyond  doubt  that  among 
the  thousands  of  victims  who  perished 
during  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
a certain  number  were  executed  out  of 
hatred  for  the  faith  that  they  professed, 
or  for  the  religious  habit  that  they  wore. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  consider 
the  Revolution  merely  as  a political  and 
social  upheaval ; it  was,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, an  anti-religious  explosion  and, 
from  the  outset,  the  laws  framed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Government  had  a dis- 
tinctly sectarian  tendency.  Hence,  the 
title  of  martyr  that  has  been  officially 
given  by  the  Church  to  the  sixteen  Car- 
melites of  Compiegne,  who  three  years 
ago  were  beatified  by  Pope  Pius  X; 
hence,  also,  the  careful  examination  that 
has  been  set  on  foot  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  other  priests  and 
nuns  who,  like  the  Carmelites,  were  be- 
headed or  massacred  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  may  also  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith. 
Among  them  are  several  groups  whom 
we  may  consider  as  the  “beati”  of  the 


future,  their  “cause”  having  been  lately 
introduced  before  the  Roman  tribunal; 
such  are  the  priests  who,  on  September 
2d,  were  brutally  murdered  in  Paris; 
four  Sisters  of  Charity  who  were  exe- 
cuted at  Cambrai ; thirty-two  religious 
women  who  were  beheaded  at  Orange 
during  the  month  of  July,  1794,  and 
some  others. 

A member  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
Father  Xavier  Faucher,  has  made  it  his 
duty  to  trace  out  the  story  of  those  of 
his  brethren  who  played  a part  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Revolution.  In  olden 
times  the  Friars  Preachers  were  well 
known  and  well  beloved  in  France, 
where  they  possessed  many  flourishing 
convents ; but  all  these  were  swept 
away  by  the  whirlwind,  and  the  labors  of 
the  Fathers  were  well-nigh  forgotten 
when,  in  the  last  century,  Father 
Lacordaire  once  more  implanted  the 
Order  in  France.  Father  Faucher’s  re- 
searches will  bridge  over  the  years  that 
separate  the  persecuted  French  Domin- 
icans of  to-day  from  their  oppressed 
and  suffering  brethren  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors 
are  full  of  promise.  Throughout  the 
tragic  scenes  of  the  great  upheaval,  he 
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has  found  the  traces  of  many  white- 
robed  sons  of  St.  Dominic  who  nobly 
suffered  for  their  faith,  and  in  due  time 
the  French  “Annee  Dominicaine”  pro- 
poses to  introduce  all  these  confessors 
to  its  readers. 

It  opens  the  series  in  the  June  num- 
ber by  a short  biography  of  Father  Rich- 
ard, whose  life  of  labor  was  crowned  by 
an  heroic  death  and  whose  memory  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  Father 
Faucher's  brotherly  devotion. 

Charles  Louis  Richard  was  born  at 
Blainville,  a little  town  in  Lorraine,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meurthe : he  came  into 
the  world  on  April  17.  1711,  and  was 
baptised  the  same  day.  His  family  be- 
longed to  the  '‘bourgeoisie/’  or  middle 
class,  but  his  godfather  was  the  “seig- 
neur” of  the  little  city,  Louis  d’Lenon- 
court,  Marquis  de  Blainville,  whose 
great-uncle  had  founded  a Dominican 
monastery  in  the  town.  As  a boy, 
young  Richard  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
ithe  convent,  and  when  only  fifteen  he 
declared  that  he  wished  to  become  a 
religious.  He  seems  to  have  been  even 
then  of  an  unusually  firm  and  resolute 
character  and  subsequent  events  proved 
that  if,  to  air  appearances,  his  vocation 
was  premature,  it  was  none  the  less 
solid. 

Father  Richard  was  a man  of  over 
forty  when  his  superiors  removed  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  to  act 
as  the  colleague  of  a certain  Father 
Berenger,  librarian  of  the  Convent  of 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  who  was  busy  com- 
piling an  ecclesiastical  dictionary  on  a 
large  scale.  Father  Berenger  seems  to 
have  been  delighted  with  his  new  helper ; 
he  writes  to  the  General  of  the  Order: 
“He  is  a religious  of  great  piety  and  of 
deep  learning.” 

At  Father  Berenger’s  death,  Father 
Richard  was  left  alone  to  carry  on  the 
work.  He  did  so  with  the  indefatigable 
energy  that  was  through  life  his  chief 
characteristic.  Besides  this  tremendous 
king,  which  in  itself  was  suffi- 


cient to  absorb  his  time  and  attention, 
he  was  an  able  controversialist,  ever 
eager  to  defend  the  faith  against  the 
false  and  subtle  errors  of  the  day.  The 
doctrines  of  the  so-called  philosophers 
and  the  evil  teaching  of  the  Jansenists 
excited  his  indignation.  His  writings 
are  remarkable  for  their  vigorous  style 
and  able  reasoning:  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  policy  of  treating  one's  adver- 
saries with  fine  phrases  and  polite  forms, 
but  went  straight  to  the  point,  and  in 
stern  and  forcible  words  unmasked  the 
hypocritical  teachers  whose  dangerous 
doctrines  were  slowly  and  surely  under- 
mining civil  and  religious  authority 
throughout  France.  He  was  an  apos- 
tle as  well  as  a writer  and  his  sermons, 
like  his  books,  are  marked  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  of  their  language 
and  the  solidity  and  safety  of  their 
doctrine. 

In  1778  Father  Richard  was  sent  to 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  Lille,  which 
was  well  known  throughout  the  prov- 
ince for  the  exemplary  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers. During  his  stay  there  he  wrote 
several  ascetical  works  and  devoted 
himself  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  to 
preaching.  The  political  horizon  was 
daily  becoming  more  threatening,  and 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  prompted  by  its  desire  to 
created  a schism  between  the  French 
clergy  and  the  Holy  See. 

In  1789,  the  year  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  clergy  were  confiscated  ; m 
1790  the  religious  Orders  were  partially 
suppressed,  and  a few  months  later  the 
“assemblie  nationale”  drew  up  the 
formula  called  “la  Constitution  civile 
du  clerge,”  which  made  French  priests 
subservient,  even  in  spiritual  matters,  to 
the  Government.  The  “Constitution 
civile”  was  condemned  by  the  Holy  See 
as  unlawful  and  schismatical,  and  the 
faithful  priests  who  refused  to  submit  to 
it  were  deprived  of  their  posts  and,  a 
few  months  later,  exposed  to  exile  and 
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to  death.  The  priests  and  bishops  who 
on  September  2,  1792,  were  murdered 
in  the  Paris  prisons,  perished  because 
they  steadfastly  declined  to  subscribe  to 
the  “Constitution  civile  du  clerge.” 

In  May,  1790,  the  Dominicans  of  the 
Convent  of  Lille,  like  many  thousand 
religious  throughout  the  kingdom,  were 
informed  that  the  Government  having 
abolished  the  vows  of  religious  men  and 
women,  they  were  free  to  return  to  the 
world.  Out  of  the  fifteen  monks  who 
made  up  the  community,  five  only  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  leave;  the 
others  professed  themselves  anxious  to 
continue  the  life  they  had  freely  em- 
braced. Father  Richard’s  protestation 
still  exists;  he  was  then  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  but  time  had  not  quenched 
his  energy.  “I  declare,”  he  says,  “that 
I wish  to  live  and  die  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  that  I had  the  happiness  to 
enter  when  I was  fifteen  years  old.” 
The  signature,  of  which  Father  Faucher 
gives  a fac-simile,  is  firmly  written : 
“Charles  Louis  Richard,  Dominican, 
January  14,  1791,  Lille  en  Handre.” 
Father  Richard’s  gifts  of  mind  and 
character,  his  strongly  marked  individ- 
uality, gave  him  great  influence  over 
his  brethren  and  the  Prior  of  the  con- 
vent was  proud  to  follow  his  lead.  The 
latter’s  declaration  runs  thus:  “I  pro- 
test, like  Father  Richard,  that  I wish  to 
live  and  die  as  a Dominican.” 

In  June,  1791,  in  spite  of  their  sol- 
emn declaration  that  their  one  desire 
was  to  remain  in  their  monastery,  the 
religious  of  the  Lille  Convent  were  sent 
adrift.  Father  Richard’s  resolute  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  the  position  he  had 
taken  up  as  a controversialist,  made  him 
a marked  man.  He  was  advised  to  re- 
tire to  Tournay,  where  the  bishop  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  But  in  1792 
the  French  troops,  who  had  invaded 
Belgium,  entered  Tournay,  and  our 
vhero,  whose  presence  would  have  com- 
promised his  hosts,  fled  to  Liege  and 
thence  to  Maestricht;  then,  the  French 


having  been  repulsed,  he  went  to  Mons, 
close  to  the  frontier.  Although  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
energy,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France  excited  his  indignation 
to  such  a degree  that  he  continued  to 
write  on  the  subject.  One  of  his 
pamphlets,  suggested  by  the  execution 
of  King  Louis  XVI,  made  a certain 
sensation,  and  when  in  Aygust,  1794, 
the  republican  army  took  possession  of 
Mons,  his  friends  obliged  him  to  con- 
ceal himself  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
his  countrymen. 

His  hiding-place  was  discovered,  how- 
ever, and  on  August  10  he  was  impris- 
oned; five  days  later,  on  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption,  he  appeared  before  his 
judges. 

The  president  of  the  tribunal  re- 
proached him  with  having  professed 
anti-revolutionary  opinions,  and  put  be- 
fore him  the  pamphlet  he  had  written  to 
protest  against  the  execution  of  the 
King.  He  glanced  at  the  tract,  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  written  by  him, 
adding  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  with 
his  blood  the  opinions  it  expressed. 
The  old  man’s  undaunted  spirit  was  un- 
broken. When  the  judges  withdrew  to 
deliberate,  he  remained  quietly  waiting, 
leaning  with  both  hands  on  his  stick,  his 
venerable  head  bowed  in  prayer,  his 
thoughts  fixed  upon  the  land  of  peace  to 
which  he  was  hurrying. 

When  the  judges  returned,  the  ver- 
dict was  read : “Charles  Louis  Richard, 
priest  and  religious  of  the  Order  of  St. 
•Dominic,  aged  eighty-four,”  was  con- 
demned to  death  as  having  opposed  by 
4iis  writings  “the  sublime  French  Revo- 
lution,” and  also  as  being  guilty  of  “out- 
rageous fanaticism,”  expressions  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  meant  devotion 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  beatified  Carmelites  of  Compiegne 
had  been  condemned  to  death  as 
“fanatics”  only  a month  before.  The 
old  man  listened  with  an  unmoved 
countenance ; when  the  verdict  was 
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read,  he  exclaimed  in  a loud  voice : 
“Deo  gratias !”  Then,  still  standing,  an 
inspired  look  on  his  face,  his  eyes 
bright  with  happiness,  he  sang  the 
“Te  Deum.” 

On  his  return  to  prison,  he  spoke 
cheerfully  to  his  companions ; the  pros- 
pect of  dying  for  the  sake  of  justice 
seemed  to  give  new  vigor  to  his  worn- 
out  frame.  A Franciscan,  Father  Syl- 
vester Tahon,  had  been  so*  far  allowed 
to  retain  his  post  as  chaplain  to  the 
prison,  and  to  him  Father  Richard  made 
his  last  confession  with  extraordinary 
joy  and  devotion.  On  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  shaved  carefully,  as  if  go- 
ing to  a feast,  divided  the  few  coins  he 
still  possessed  between  his  fellow  pris- 
oners, and  gave  his  empty  purse  to  his 
confessor  as  a remembrance  of  their 
friendship. 

Father  Sylvester  never  left  him  till 
all  was  over.  Leaning  on  one  side  on 
the  arm  of  his  Franciscan  friend  and  on 
the  other  on  his  stick,  the  aged  confes- 
sor, who  was  lame,  besides  being 
weighted  down  under  his  eightv-four 
years,  walked  slowly  and  painfully  to  the 
“grande  place,”  where  the  execution 
was  to  take  place.  But  if  his  bodily 
strength  seemed  hardly  equal  to  the 
effort,  his  radiant  countenance  struck 
all  beholders.  In  a loud  and  firm  voice 
he  joined  his  confessor  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dying,  breaking  now  and  then 
into  his  favorite  hymn,  the  “Te  Deum.” 

The  “guillotine”  had  not,  so  far,  been 
erected  at  Mons,  and  Father  Richard 
was  condemned  to  be  shot.  He  was' 
made  to  kneel  down  against  the  wall  of 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  George,  close' 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; his  confessor 
helped  him  to  kneel  and  a soldier  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  Then,  hav- 
ing given  Father  Sylvester  his  skull-cap 
and  thrown  away  his  stick,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  in  the  attitude  of  a priest 
at  the  Elevation  and,  his  lips  still  mov- 
ing in  prayer,  waited  for  death.  The 
soldiers  discharged  their  guns  and  the 


. old  man  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  a neighboring 
cemetery,  where  the  soldiers,  having 
robbed  their  victim  of  his  clothes,  thrust 
his  body  into  a pit  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  cover  it  with  earth.  Father 
Sylvester,  the  Franciscan,  whose  min- 
istrations had  supported  the  confessor 
through  .his  last  ordeal,  had  followed  the 
remains;  he  seems  to  have  warmly  at- 
tached himself  to  one  whose  fearless 
spirit  won  his  admiration.  He  carefully 
marked  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
thrown,  and  a few  days  later  he  secretly 
withdrew  it  from  its  unhonored  grave. 
It  is  known  that  he  buried  it  with  due 
reverence,  but,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
times,  and  to  the  hatred  with  which 
Father  Richard  was  regarded  by  the 
revolutionists,  whose  crimes  he  had  so 
vehemently  denounced,  Father  Sylves- 
ter kept  the  exact  place  a secret  and 
died  before  revealing  it.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  brave  old 
monk  rest  in  some  obscure  spot  in  Mons 
or  its*  neighborhood,  known  only  to  the 
angels,  who,  we  fondly  believe,  watch 
over  the  relics  of  the  soldier  of  the  Lord. 
Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  that  “he 
fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith.” 

But  if  his  brethren  cannot  pray  at 
his  tomb,  they  can  honor  his  memory, 
and,  thanks  to  Father  Faucher’s  re- 
searches, his  name  has  been  brought 
before  them  at  a time  when  his  exam- 
ple has  a peculiar  meaning.  To  the 
harassed  and/  persecuted  French  Do- 
minicans of  to-day  Father  Richard’s 
fearless  courage  and  joyful  heroism 
comes  as  an  invigorating  influence. 
The  persecution  from  which  they  are 
suffering  is  less  violent,  but  more  cun- 
ning and  crafty;  it  demands,  on  their 
part,  the  same  spirit  of  generous  self- 
devotion.  Long  years  of  snlall  trials 
and  vexations,  of  enforced  inaction  and 
disappointment,  are,  perhaps,  harder  to 
bear  than  a short,  sharp  conflict, 
crowned  by  a martyr’s  palm. 
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Theodora. 


By  ANASTASIA  E.  CONLON 


I 

MONTE-MARIA 

PICTURE  to  oneself  a great 
stone  -mansion  far  up  on  the 
mountainside,  huge  trees, 
laden  with  the  foliage  of  sum- 
mer, surrounding  it,  a river  running  at 
its  base,  beautiful  flowers'  upon  its 
slopes — all  this  picture  to  oneself  on  a 
bright,  clear  June  morning  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  home  of  Robert 
Desmond.  The  dwelling  was  a hand- 
some one.  It  had  been  built  long  ago, 
and  Mr.  Desmond,  on  taking  possession 
of  it,  had  furnished  it  with  the  help  of 
his  wife’s  artistic  taste.  She  had  in- 
herited from  her  parents  not  only  great 
wealth  but  a refined  and  lovable  char- 
acter, and  Robert  Desmond,  when  he 
claimed  her  as  his  own,  brought  to 
Monte-Maria  a veritable  treasure.  More 
than  that,  she  bore  within  her  heart  a 
devotion  to  our  holy  faith,  in  which  her 
husband  had  received  little  training, 
though  born  in  that  same  holy  faith. 
But  association  with  Marie  Starr  had 
nurtured  and  caused  to  blossom  the  seed 
planted  long  ago  in  his  soul. 

A self-made  man,  from  humblest  be- 
ginnings he  had  worked  himself  up  in 
life,  until  now,  with  his  wife,  two  sons, 
and  two  daughters,  he  was  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  Monte-Maria  and  its  surrounding 
country. 

The  two  sons,  now  twenty-one  and 
nineteen  respectively,  having  finished 
their  school  education,  were  travelling 
in  Europe  for  further  progress  with  a 
wise  friend  of  fheir  father.  Of  the  girls, 
Theodora,  aged  seventeen,  had  just 
completed  her  education  at  the  convent 
where  her  mother  had  received  hers, 
and  Theresa,  the  younger,  was  a student 
at  the  same  place. 


Everything  in  the  home  was  pre- 
pared for  the  home-coming  of  these 
two  latter  treasures.  “One  for  good, 
one  for  awhile,”  the  mother  said.  It 
was  well  she  could  not  lift  the  veil  of 
the  future  that  God  so  lovingly  kept 
hidden  from  her  view. 

Years  before,  when  the  first  little  girl 
she  claimed  as  her  own  had  been  carried 
to  the  baptismal  font,  the  mother  had 
said*:  “Name  her  Theodora,  for  she  is 
truly  a ‘gift  of  God’ and  through  the 
few  years  of  her  life  thus  spent  she  had 
proven  the  truth  of  her  mothers  words. 

Frequent  letters  came  to  the  home 
from  the  children.  The  sons  wrote  of 
their  travels  and  experiences,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  events  of  school-life, 
and  the  happy  father  and  mother  longed, 
as  only  devoted  parents  could,  for  the 
return  of  their  children — for  the  boys 
were  only  to  stay  a few  months  longer. 

Old  Mam  Nance,  the  cook,  who  had 
served  the  mistress  for  many  years,  and 
her  mother  before  her,  began  in  every 
wav  to  plan  the  preparation  of  new  del- 
icacies for  the  “children,”  as  she  affec- 
tionately called  them;  while  Jane,  the 
maid,  spent  day  after  day  brightening 
with  many  a new  piece  the  rooms  that 
her  little  darlings  were  to  occupy. 

A new  life  was  to  begin  in  that  home ; 
of  this  the  mother  was  fully  convinced. 
Of  her  children,  three  were  no  longer 
children.  They  had  reached  manhood's 
and  womanhood's  estate  and  she  could 
not  expect  them  to  be  the  little  ones  of 
days  gone  by,  but  the  father  never  gave 
this  a moment's  thought.  His  Theo- 
dora would  always  be  the  black-haired 
darling  of  long  ago;  his  John,  the  gay 
little  rascal,  always  up  to  mischief;  his 
Louis,  the  gentle,  quiet  youth  he  had 
ever  promised  to  be.  Of  Theresa,  he 
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could  imagine  naught,  save  that  she  was 
his  baby.  That  expressed  all. 

The  father  and  mother  were  seated  on 
this  beautiful  evening  in  the  sitting- 
room,  when  Jane  brought  in  the  mail. 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond.” 

"Oh,  from  my  girls!”  said  the  father, 
and  opening  he  read : “Dearest  Father 
and  Mother:  We  leave  Mount  de  Sales 
to-day,  the  sixteenth.  Will  reach  Monte- 
Maria  on  the  eighteenth.  We  are  send- 
ing  by  the  same  mail  a paper  containing 
notice  of  our  Commencement.  We  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  come — the 
day  that  will  take  us  to  you.  Your  lov- 
ing children,  Theodora  and  Theresa.” 
Mr.  Desmond  opened  the  paper  and 
a large  head-line  caught  his  attention. 

“Commencement  at  Mount  de  Sales. 
Brilliant  essay  of  Miss  Theodora  Des- 
mond.” 

His  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure  as 
he  read  these  lines,  and  reading  still 
farther  on,  saw  how  both  Theodora  and 
Theresa  had  been  faithful  students  and 
had  done  their  work  well.  But  the 
mother  gave  a little  shudder.  She  cared 
not  for  publicity,  and  she  longed  for  the 
moment  when  she  could  gather  her  dar- 
lings to  her  heart,  away  from  the  blasts 
of  the  world’s  opinions. 

II 


THE  ARRIVAL 

The  train  whirled  into  the  station  at 
Mountain-Crest,  and  in  a few  moments 
the  Desmond  girls  met  their  father,  who, 
amid  tears,  kisses  and  hugs  without 
number,  welcomed  his  children  home. 
A carriage  was  awaiting  them,  and  dur- 
ing the  ride  home  the  girls  entertained 
him  with  numerous  stories  of  school-life. 

“I  am  proud  of  you,  my  children,” 
Mr.  Desmond  said,  “and  now  that  The- 
odora is  home  for  good,  her  mother  will, 
I know,  have  a dear  companion.  She 
has  been  very  lonely  without  you.  And 
Theresa,  my  baby,  it  seems  but  yester- 


year I held  you  in  my  arms — and  here 
you  are  far  above  me  in  height.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  only  your  baby,  still. 
Sister  Dolores  says  I will  never  be  any- 
thing else,  and  Sister  Thomasina  says  I 
am  only  a little  bird  that  is  safest  in  its 
mother’s  nest.  But,  father,  you  will  be 
surprised  when  you  see  what  I can  do. 
I can  read  and  translate  French  and 
German,  and  here,”  pulling  from  her 
pocket  a case,  she  exhibited  it  to  her 
father,  “see  what  your  baby  can  win.” 
Opening  it,  he  saw  a beautiful  gold 
cross,  and  written  on  a paper  that  ac- 
companied it : “May  vour  cross  in  life 
be  as  bright.” 

“God  grant  it  may  be,”  said  her 
father;  “but  here  we  arc  monopolizing 
all  the  conversation.  Here,  Theodora, 
what. of  you?” 

But  Theresa  said : “Father,  she  cried 
for  two  whole  days,  and  Mother  Rose 
cried,  and  Sister  Dolores  cried — ” 

“Dear  me !”  said  Mr.  Desmond,  “you 
must  have  needed  umbrellas  in  such  a 
shower !”  And  seeing  that  another 

shower  was  imminent,  he  pressed  The- 
odora’s hand  and  said  no  more.  “Well, 
here  we  are  at  last,”  and  alighting  from 
the  carriage  he  escorted  them  to  the 
veranda,  where,  amid  a bower  of  roses, 
Mrs.  Desmond  met  her  daughters.  She 
clasped  them  tenderly,  noticed  the  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  the  flushed  face  of  her 
elder  daughter,  and  was  embraced  with 
all  manner  of  affection  by  Theresa. 

After  tea,  which  was  served  in  the 
garden,  the  family  sat  in  the  twilight  and 
talked  of  “old  times.” 

“Mother,  have  you  heard  from  the 
boys?” 

“Yes,  dear,  in  a few  weeks  they  will 
be  at  Monte-Maria,  and  then  we  will 
have  a good  time.” 

Every  day  the  girls  spent  a few  hours 
in  the  garden  gathering  flowers  for  their 
oratory,  for  when  Mr.  Desmond  fur- 
nished his  home  he  prepared  a room  for 
our  dear  Lord.  Here  Mass  was  said 
once  a month,  and  rich  and  poor,  young 
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and  old,  were  always  welcome.  On  Sun- 
days, he  and  his  family,  together  with 
the  servants,  rode  several  miles  to  at- 
tend services. 

Ill 

A LETTER  AND  AN  ARRIVAL 

While  at  breakfast  one  morning  a few 
weeks  later,  a letter  reached  Monte- 
Maria.  The  boys  were  coming  home! 
The  girls  gave  a cry  of  delight.  The 
dear  brothers  whom  they  had  prayed 
God  unceasingly  to  bless — they  were 
coming  home!  John  was  Theodora’s 
favorite : Louis  was  Theresa’s.  The 

girls  immediately  set  themselves  to 
work  to  prepare  everything  for  the  boys. 
They  pictured  John  and  Louis  to  be  the 
same  as,  many  y<5ars  ago,  they  had  left 
them.  No  thought  of  their  brothers 
being  men  ever  entered  their  minds. 
So  with  characteristic  simplicity  they 
placed  in  the  boys’  room  all  the  favorite 
flowers  and  pictures  that  they  fancied 
would  be  dear  to  their  boyish  hearts. 

Mr.  Desmond  had  gone  on  a short 
business  trip  and  Mrs.  Desmond  and 
the  girls  were  spending  a day  in  the 
woods.  Jane  and  old  Nance,  witli  Tom, 
the  hired  man,  were  taking  care  of  the 
place.  Two  young  men,  laden  with 
valises,  entered  the  gate.  Old  Tom,  on 
the  alert,  scrutinized  them  closely  and 
felt  some  hesitation  in  allowing  them  ad- 
mittance ; but  old  Nance,  coming  from 
the  rear  of  the  house,  seeing  them, 
greeted  them  with  her  tender  words : 

“My  dear  liT  John  and  Lou ! God 
bless  you ! Did  you  think  I didn’  know 
them  black  eyes,  Marse  John ; or  them 
pretty  blue  eyes,  so  like  the  mistress’, 
Marse  Lou?  Yo’  cant’  fool  ole  Nance,” 
and  she  escorted  them  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

When  evening  came,  the  mother  and 
the  two  girls  returned.  Words  cannot 
express  the  joy  of  that  meeting.  We 
will  pass  over  it  in  silence,  dear  reader. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  told.  Mrs. 
Desmond  listened  with  interest  to  the 


wonderful  stories  of  life  abroad.  But 
the  mother’s  quick  eye  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong  with  John ; some 
great  secret  seemed  weighing  upon  him. 

“Mother,”  said  Louis,  a few  hours 
later.  “Mr.  Carr  left  us  in  New  York, 
but  he  said  he  would  pay  us  a visit  in  a 
short  time ; he  is  most  anxious  to  see 
father  and  you.  And,  mother,  some 
time  when  you  are  at  leisure,  I would 
like  to  have  a talk  with  you.  I have 
something  to  tell  you.” 

A grand  supper  had  been  prepared 
that  evening,  and  amid  the  excitement, 
who  should  appear  on  the  scene  but  Mr. 
Desmond.  He  had  tried  to  overtake 
his  boys  but  failed  to  do  so.  And  im- 
mediately following  his  arrival  came  an- 
other visitor,  whose  coming  brought 
joy  to  all — Father  Robert. 

The  great  bell  in  the  house-tower 
rang  clear  and  loud  and  many  a heart 
rejoiced,  for  was  not  God  to  be  in  their 
midst  in  His  sacramental  presence  next 
morning?  And  even  nearer  was  He  to 
be  for  some,  for  were  they  not  to  enfold 
the  sweet  Jesus  in  the  shrine  of  their 
hearts  ? 

Theodora  and  Theresa  adorned  the 
chapel  with  fairest  flowers,  and  before 
retiring  all  knelt  at  Father  Robert’s 
feet  in  the  penitential  sacrament.  Not 
all — no — John  remained  away.  But  no  # 
one  dared  ask  a question;  only  more 
fervent  prayers  arose  to  heaven  that 
night.  Theodora  cried  herself  to  sleep 
in  the  arms  of  Theresa,  who  was  too 
happy  as  yet  to  realize  that  some  secret 
sorrow  had  befallen  them. 


IV 


A MIDNIGHT  CALL  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 


It  was  very  late  when  the  family  re- 
tired. Louis  slept  not,  and  about  mid- 
night, having  beforehand  informed  his 
mother,  met  her  in  the  library.  A 
heart-to-heart  talk  ensued.  Louis  told 
her  of  his  brother’s  neglect  of  duties, 
one  by  one,  and  of  his  inattentiveness  to 
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his  father’s  wishes;  owing,  however,  to 
his  great  fear  of  that  same  father,  he 
had  never  left  Mr.  Carr  or  him  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  A great  fear  came 
upon  the  mother.  He,  the  idolized  boy 
of  her  heart — he  was  going  astray.  Is 
it  not  often  the  case  that  those  upon 
whom  the  more  is  lavished  return  less 
to  the  giver?  And  have  you  not  often 
seen  the  spoiled  and  petted  children  of 
the  family,  to  whom  others  bow  in  obeis- 
ance, afterward  prove  the  sorrow  of  that 
same  family? 

“It  was  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Easter, 
mother,  and  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a Catholic  church,  I suggested  that 
we  approach  the  sacraments.  John 
pleaded  some  vague  excuse,  but  I,  not 
knowing  where  another  fortnight  might 
find  us,  went  to  confession.  The  next 
morning,  when  I arose,  upon  going  to 
get  John  to  at  least  attend  Mass  with 
me,  I found  he  had  gone  on  a day’s  va- 
cation with  some  new  friends.  Little  by 
little  indifference  took  possession  of 
him,  and  you  see  him  now — a despond- 
ent man.” 

The  mother  gave  a sharp  cry  of  pain. 

“Had  he  come  to  me  broken  in  mind 
and  health,  had  he  been  carried  home 
to  his  last  resting-place — I would  rather 
either  had  been  than  this.  But  God’s 
will  be  done!  Louis,  my  dear,  good- 
night. God  be  with  you,”  and  ex- 
changing a fond  embrace,  mother 
and  son  retired  noiselessly  to  spend  the 
hours  until  dawn. 

After  a few  sleepless  hours  the  mother 
arose  and  prepared  for  Mass.  This  was 
at  seven  o’clock,  and  the  priest  had 
spent  the  previous  hour  in  hearing  con- 
fessions. After  breakfast,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Father  Robert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Desmond  and  the  children, 
the  priest  retired  to  say  his  office, 
promising  to  see  Mrs.  Desmond  in  her 
room  at  eleven.  John  and  Theodora 
had  gone  to  visit  a friend  some  miles 
distant,  and  Louis  and  Theresa  were 
playing  in  great  glee  on  the  lawn  when 


Father  Robert  entered  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Desmond.  After  telling  Louis’  story  to 
him,  she  begged  him  to  remain  a few 
' days  longer  with  them,  and  this  he 
promised  to  do.  Mr.  Desmond,  who 
had  been  suddenly  called  from  home  for 
a few  days,  was  glad  to  know  his 
priestly  friend  was  a guest  in  his  home. 

Theresa,  tired  of  play,  came  into  the 
garden,  where  she  found  the  priest 
walking  alone. 

“Well,  little  girl,  how  are  you  to-day? 
Are  you  going  to  run  away,  like  your 
patron  saint,  or  are  you  still  satisfied  to 
stay  at  home  ?”  Theresa  blushed  at  the 
mention  of  the  time  when  Louis  and 
herself  had  planned  a runaway. 

“No,  Father,”  she  said : “I  am  going 
to  remain  right  here,  try  to  be  good  and 
offer  my  life  for  some  poor  soul.  But 
I cannot  tell  you  who  it  is.” 

In  his  heart  the  priest  knew  that  the 
gentle  elder  sister  had  been  talking  to 
Theresa,  and  at  noon,  when  John  and 
Theodora  returned,  he  saw  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  elder  son  had  cast  a great 
gloom  over  all. 

V 

A DEPARTURE 

Father  Robert  remained  at  Monte- 
Maria  for  several  days,  during  which  he 
related  many  of  his  missionary  experi- 
ences. Then,  giving  them  his  blessing, 
he  departed. 

John  had  earnestly  begged  his  mother 
to  give  him  a little  room  to  himself  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  though  all  were 
disappointed  that  he  should  desire  this, 
after  all  that  their  love  had  prepared  for 
him,  nevertheless,  at  Mrs.  Desmond's 
request,  Jane  prepared  another  for  him. 

And  thus  the  weeks  passed.  Summer 
days  were  almost  over  and  autumn  was 
approaching.  One  evening,  after  listen- 
ing for  an  hour  to  a “lecture”  (as  he  ex- 
pressed it)  from  his  father,  John  sul- 
lenly went  to  bed.  The  family  enter- 
tained themselves  as  best  they  could  and 
about  ten  o’clock  retired. 
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It  was  a beautiful  moonlight  night. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  and  daughters 
and  Louis  were  quietly  sleeping,  when, 
suddenly,  the  father  said: 

“Mother,  did  you  hear  that  noise  ?” 

“No,  dear.  Perhaps  you  were  dream- 
ing,“ and  a few  moments  later  both  were 
asleep. 

A lower  window  was'found  open  next 
morning.  John’s  bed  was  empty.  Every 
necessary  article  of  clothing  had  been 
taken  from  his  room.  The  grief-stricken 
parents  sought  in  every  way  to  find 
their  son,  out  it  was  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him.  No  trace  could  be 
found.  Theodora  grieved  incessantly, 
and  Theresa  clung  all  the  closer  to 
Louis. 

October  days  were  at  hand  and 
Theresa,  with  a sigh,  returned  to  Mount 
de  Sales.  She  was  very  lonely  for  her 
sister,  but  offered  the  parting  as  a peti- 
tion to  God  for  her  brother,  that,  no 
matter  where  he  was,  he  would  not  for- 
get his  God. 

The  months  passed.  Theodora 
drooped  and  faded  like  a withered 
flower,  and  ere  another  New  Year  had 
dawned,  the  mother’s  “gift  of  God” 
had  gone  “home  for  good” — home 
%where  no  sorrow  would  ever  intrude. 
Only  Father  Robert  knew  how  holy  the 
last  few  months  of  her  life  had  been; 
but  of  this,  we  will  later  tell. 

VI 

GOOD  NEWS 

One  beautiful  April  morning,  some 
months  later,  Mr.  Carr  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  a letter  to  the  bereaved  father. 
Into  the  library  he  went,  leaving  his 
guest  with  Mrs.  Desmond.  . With  trem- 
bling hands  he  opened  the  seal. 

“Dear  Father : — When  von  receive 
this,  your  John  will  be  John  no  more. 
In  a monastery  in  the  Old  World  he 
will  be  Brother  Theodore.  And  I want 
to  tell  you  here  of  a dream  I had  when 


the  Old  Year  was  dying  out.  I had 
lived  in  a reckless  kind  of  way,  yet  never 
failed  to  say  my  Rosary  every  day. 
Well,  for  my  dream.  It  was  on  a Sun- 
day night,  and  I had  listened  that  day 
to  a sermon  on  mercy.  I retired  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  a few  minutes  later,  I think, 
fell  asleep.  I was  in  a convent  chapel, 
and  prostrate  before  the  altar  our  The- 
odora, our  ‘gift  of  God,’  uttered  the£e 
words : ‘Jesus»  present  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  I offer  Thee  my  life  for  my 
brother.  Bring  him  back  to  Thee/  On 
one  side  of  her  stood  a beautiful  maiden 
in  white,  on  the  other,  a handsome  youth 
in  radiant  garb.  With  uplifted  eyes  and 
clasped  hands  they  seemed  to  be  beg- 
ging something  from  an  unseen  Pres- 
ence. The  sermon  and  the  dream  had  a 
great  effect  on  me,  and  a few  days  later, 
after  hearing  my  story,  the  Superior  ad- 
mitted me  into  his  Order.  I am  now  a 
postulant.  Write  and  tell  me  of  all  at 
home,  especially  my  Theodora. 

“Your  loving  son, 

“Brother  Theodore.” 

The  happy  father  immediately  sent 
word  to  Theresa,  after  having  shown  the 
letter  to  the  mother,  whose  joy  no 
words  could  tell.  Mr.  Carr  told  his 
story  of  John  as  briefly  as  possible.  He 
knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  for  the 
repentant  son  had  told  him  of  his  in- 
tentions for  the  future ; but,  dear  friend 
that  he  was,  he  desired  the  father  and 
mother  to  learn  from  the  son’s  own 
words  the  story  of  his  penitence. 

That  evening  Louis  was  happy.  The 
Sacred  Heart  had  heard  his  prayer. 
John  was  safe.  Theodora  was  safe. 
Father  and  mother  were  happy.  Had 
not  God  blessed  them — and  Theresa — 
ah ! there  was  a certainty  that  Theresa 
was  safe,  for  a while  at  least.  Her  edu- 
cation would  soon  be  finished  and  she 
would  be  at  home  to  take  Theodora’s 
place. 

The  father  immediately  wrote  and  told 
his  son  of  the  death  of  their  dear  one. 
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idling  him  how  his  dream  had  seem- 
ingly been  realized,  how  God  had  ac- 
cepted Theodora's  offering. 

VII 

CONCLUSION 

Rut  the  years  passed  on,  each  bring- 
ing with  it  its  joys  and  sorrows.  To  the 
Desmond  family  it  brought  many  joys. 
Though  on  the  downward  slope  of  life, 
though  life’s  sunset  hour  was  nearing 
for  each  of  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Des- 
mond lived  on  in  sweet  contentment  at 
Monte-Maria.  Ten  years’  sunshine  and 
storms  have  passed  over  Theodora's 
grave ; ten  years’  changes  have  passed 
over  Monte-Maria.  Louis  has  taken 
the  father’s  place.  He  is  the  man  of  the 
family,  and  some  few  years  past  brought 
to  his  parents’  home  a devoted  wife,  and 
to-day  Theodora  and  John,  aged  re- 
spectively six  years  and  four  years,  romp 
at  will  over  the  extensive  grounds.  Old 
Mam  Nance  and  Tom  have  long  been 
laid  to  rest;  but  Jane,  faithful  Jane,  still 
remains.  To  her  loving  care  has  been 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold ; and  Mrs.  Desmond  has  found  in 
her  Louis’  wife  another  daughter. 

The  chapel  at  Monte-Maria  has  been 
made  a mission,  attended  every  Sunday 
by  Father  Robert,  now  grown  gray  in 
the  Master’s  service. 

. One  beautiful  winter  evening,  a few 
months  ago,  when  all  the  earth  was  clad 
in  its  ermine  mantle,  when  the  sky  was 
blue  and  set  with  many  a jewelled  star, 
Father  Robert  came,  to  tea  at  the  Des- 
mond home.  After  tea,  seated  in  the 
library  with  Theodora  on  one  knee  and 
John  on  the  other,  the  priest,  knowing 
it  was  Theodora's  anniversary,  thought 
it  a good  time  to  tell  the  story  he  had 
promised  long  ago.  So,  with  every  one 
attentive,  he  prefaced  his  story  by  ad- 
dressing little  Theodora : 

“Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story  of 
your  dear  aimt,  for  whom  they  named 
you?"' 


And  she,  in  sweet  childlike  simplicity 
agreeing,  the  priest  began  his  story. 

■"Many  years  ago  there  came  into  my 
parish  a devoted  couple.  Filled  with 
love  for  our  holy  faith,  they  spread 
around  them  the  sweet  perfume  of  a 
virtuous  life.  Two  little  sons  they  had ; 
and  when  the  first  little  daughter  came, 
the  mother  named  her  Theodora,  the 
‘gift  of  God.'  I it  was  who  gave  that 
little  one  the  cleansing  waters  of  bap- 
tism, who  heard  her  first  accusation  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  who  first 
gave  her  as  food  the  divine  Bread  of 
the  Eucharist.  She  was  very,  very  dear 
to  me.  It  was  immediately  after  her 
reception  of  first  holy  communion  that, 
being  on  a visit  to  her  family,  she  one 
day  timidly  entered  my  room  and 
begged  to  have  a talk  with  me.  One 
by  one  she  unfolded  her  little  plans  to 
me.  She  had  a martyr’s  soul.  She  and 
your  Aunt  Theresa,  little  Theodora, 
were  then  students  at  Mount  de  Sales, 
just  as  you  will  be  next  year.  Well,  she 
was  a pure  soul.  T am  sure  when  Jesus 
first  entered  her  soul  in  the  divine 
Eucharist,  he  found  it  adorned  with  vir- 
tue’s fairest  flowers.  She  seemed  to 
have  some  great,  strong  desire.  She 
said  she  wished  to  offer  her  life  for  the 
conversion  of  some  soul.  She  could  not 
be  a religious  (her  health  could  not 
stand  it),  she  could  not  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  amid  the  little  duties  of 
school  and  home  she  would  offer  her 
whole  being  for  the  conversion  of  one 
soul.  I agreed  with  her  that  it  was  a 
noble  plan.  Only  our  dear  Lord  knows 
of  the  mortifications,  the  sacrifices,  the 
sorrows,  the  trials  she  endured ; you 
would  shudder  were  I to  tell  you.  Only 
I,  who  took  God’s  place  for  her,  know. 
And  the  years  went  by.  Her  education 
finished,  she  came  back  to  Monte- 
Maria.  There  life  was  happy  until  one 
morning  it  was  found  her  brother  John 
had,  in  a sullen  mood,  left  home.  Now, 
little  one,"  said  he  to  Theodora,  “that 
Theodora  and  John  were  just  like  you 
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two  little  ones — they  loved  each  other 
dearly.  Theodora  faded  away,  and  one 
Christmas  Eve  I came  to  hear  her  con- 
fession, that  she  might  receive  our  dear 
Lord  next  morning.  ‘Father,'  said  she, 
‘I  dreamed  last  night  John  stood  be- 
side me,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a monk, 
and  now  I am  not  afraid  to  go.’  And 
her  heroic  soul  passed  to  its  Master. 
John  never  returned,  but  one  day  long 
after,  long  after  Theodora  had  been  laid 
away,  a letter  came  to  your  dear  grand- 
father here — and  your  Uncle  John  is  a 
monk  in  a convent  in  the  Old  World." 

Every  eye  in  the  room  was  wet  with 
tears  and  the  priest,  seeing  that  the 
little  ones  were  tired,  gave  them  his 
blessing  and  they  were  taken  to  bed. 

Theresa  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
priest’s  story.  It  seemed  very  queer  to 
her  to  think  that  she,  who  thought  she 
knew  her  sister  so  well,  in  reality  knew 
so  little.  But  this  is  ever  so.  The  no- 
blest souls  are  never  understood.  Only 
the  light  of  eternity  will  show  them  to 
us  in  all  their  beauty.  Theresa,  now 
grown  into  womanhood,  had  just  re- 


turned from  an  Alumnae  reunion  at 
Mount  de  Sales.  She  had  met  many  of 
her  former  teachers;  had  visited  the 
graves  of  others ; had  met  many  friends, 
many  of  them  mothers  of  families ; had 
wandered  over  the  beautiful  grounds, 
where  so  often  she  and  Theodora  had 
trod.  But  at  the  evening  service,  when 
the  priestly  hands  had  blessed  thfe  as- 
sembled pupils  of  olden  days,  she  offered 
her  life  to  her  divine  Master.  And  to- 
day, at  Mount  de  Sales,  a gentle  sister 
oft  tells  the  story  of  a heroic  soul — how 
good  and  loving  God  was  to  answer  its 
prayers,  how  another  soul  was  conse- 
crated to  Him  by  its  sacrifice. 

And  thus  were  the  mother's  words 
realized,  when  her  two  dear  ones  came 
to  her  that  June  day,  “one  for  good/' 
safe  in  the  arms  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  “one  for  awhile,"*  leaving  the  home 
nest  only  to  find  a safer  retreat,  away 
from  the  folly  and  sin  of  the  world, 
where,  whether  at  work  or  prayer,  at 
class  or  meditation,  Sister  Rose  (The- 
resa Desmond)  feels  near  her  the  sweet 
influence  of  her  sister  Theodora,  the 
mother’s  Gift  of  God. 


At  the  Octogenarian's  House 

By  A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 


V 

DAM  afraid,"  said  the  Young 
Lady,  as  she  peeped  in  at  the 
door,  “I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
let  me  come  in  when  you  hear 
what  I have  to  say.*’ 

“As  for  that,"  said  the  Octogenarian, 
glancing  at  the  book  she  held  in  her 
hand,  “much  as  I differ  from  them,  I 
admire  people  who  not  only  have  con- 
victions but  are  independent  enough  to 
assert  them.  I foresee  what  you  are 
going  to  tell  me." 

Advancing  slowly — a little  timidly, 
one  might  say, — the  Young  Lady 


seated  herself  in  the  ingle  nook  and  be- 
gan to  open  and  close  the  book. 

“Don’t  spoil  my  Wordsworth,"  said 
the  old  man.  “Even  if  you  do  not  like 
him,  respect  age  and  good  repute!" 

“Your  Wordsworth!"  she  repeated,  irt 
mild  surprise.  “I  had  thought  you  had 
given  me  the  book." 

“And  so  I had,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
“but  from  your  manner  I fancied  yoti 
had  come  to  return  the  gift." 

“Oh,  no!  I could  not  do  that,"  she 
responded.  “I  would  value  it  for  your 
sake  if  not  that  of  its  contents — which, 
I frankly  confess,  bored  me.  Perhaps 
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I am  too  young  to  appreciate  Words- 
worth. I find  him  very  tame,  and  too 
diffuse.” 

“Yes,  you  are  too  young  perhaps,” 
replied  the  old  man.  “And  too  mod- 
ern— entirely  too  modern.  Still,  I am 
disappointed.  I had  hoped — ” 

“I  knew  you  would  be  disappointed,” 
she  said.  “Do  you  not  think  him  a little 
egotistical  ?” 

“All  poets  are.  They  are  uncon- 
sciously so — for  the  most  pyt — and  one 
forgives  them  because  of  other  supreme 
qualities.” 

“Yes,  it  ought  to  be  so, 'but  I fail  to 
recognize  them  in  your  favorite.  The 
‘Excursion* — now  I thought  it  far  from 
poetical ; it  seemed  to  me  quite  prosy.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  “I  am 
sorry,”  he  replied.  “I  presume  you  lean 
to  the  emotional — the  florid.  What  of 
Browning?”  he  continued,  in  a tone  he 
endeavored  to  make  impartial. 

The  Young  Lady  smiled,  but  a per- 
plexed frown  showed  itself  between  her 
brows. 

“I  can’t  decide  whether  you  are  a 
devotee  at  that  shrine  or  not,”  she  re- 
joined, with  some  deliberation.  “But  it 
seems  to  me  one  can  not  possibly  be  a 
worshipper  of  both  Browning  and 
Wordsworth.” 

“My  taste  is  very  catholic,”  re- 
sponded the  Octogenarian.  “And  my 
mind  is  not  so — very  limited.  There  is 
a cult  of  Browning  that  has  inter- 
ested and — ” 

“Amused  you  greatly,”  said  the 
Young  Lady,  interrupting  him.  “Now 
I can  be  frank.  I have  found  you  out. 
You  don’t  care  for  him,  and  I am  going 
to  tell  you  honestly  that  we  agree  as  to 
Browning.  He  has  written  beautiful 
things,  of  course — rhythmical  and  melo- 
dious things — but  he  is  the  supreme 
egotist  among  poets,  and  I really  be- 
lieve consciously  and  deliberately  ob- 
scure. He  sacrifices  thought  and  sense 
to  melody.  How  he  must  have  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  while  he  lived — the  good 


man — at  his  worshippers,  who,  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves  to  elucidate  his 
meanings,  must  often  have  made  him 
wonder  what  he  did  mean.  Of  course 
he  never  knew  — had  never  known 
himself.” 

“You,  too!”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
“You  have  also  been  a student  in  that 
school  of  analytics?” 

“Forced  into  it  by  my  friends  and 
comrades.  But  I forced  myself  out  of 
it  as  soon  as  I could.” 

The  Octogenarian  nodded  approv- 
ingly. “I  can  understand  how,  being 
what  you  are  and  where  you  are,  my 
dear,”  he  said  musingly,  “you  might 
find  my  beloved  Wordsworth  dull.  I 
confess  that  he  often  needs  the  com- 
mentator— but  in  that  he  is  not  alone.” 

“Just  so.  And  that  is  why  I do  not 
like  such  poems.  They  give  me  no 
pleasure.” 

“That  is  because  you  are  almost  a 
child.  Keep  the  book,  my  dear,  and 
when  you  are — say,  forty-five,  you  will 
find  beauties  in  Wordsworth  that  are 
now  unrevealed  to  you.  I agree  with 
your  unspoken  thought — which  I di- 
vine— that  the  popular  poem,  like  the 
popular  picture,  should  carry  its  mean- 
ing on  its  face  and  require  no  inter- 
preter. But  just  as  there  are  superior 
paintings  that  need  the  art  critic  to  de- 
velop their  greatest  beauty,  their  great- 
est charm,  additional  pleasure  may  be 
derived  from  certain  poetry  if  we  possess 
the  key  to  its  design.” 

“Only  the  poet  himself  knows  that, 
and  no  one  else  can  discover  it — what- 
ever they  may  fancy.  It  seems  not  only 
profanity  but  audacity  to  meddle  with 
the  poets’  thoughts.” 

“You  are  not  familiar  with  Words- 
worth’s great  Ode,  inspired  by  the  re- 
turn of  May  ? Do  not  read  it  now,  with 
your  irreverent  ideas,  but  wait  till  you 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.  Then  you 
will  like  it — then  you  will  understand  the 
poet’s  meaning  without  the  aid  of  com- 
mentators. Now  you  would  not,  when 
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the  ‘visionary  gleam*  of  young  life  is 
recalled  with  even  more  vividness  than 
when  its  ‘soft  light  still  glowed  stead- 
ily.* Memory  forms  the  rarest  picture- 
gallery  of  scenes  idealized  from  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  youth.  Nature 
always  gives  us  spring — and  in  recol- 
lection and  contemplation  of  the  past 
we  may  keep  alive  what  my  disregarded 
Wordsworth  calls  ‘natural  piety.*  We 
have  long  ago  drunk  our  cup  of  youth- 
ful wonder  and  delirious  gladness,  and 
only  the  memory  of  that  ecstatic  time 
remains.  But  the  normal  man  and  wo- 
man always  keep  imagination,  love  and 
devotion  subject  to  the  call  of  Memory.** 

“It  must  be  sad  though,**  observed  the 
Young  Lady,  in  a low  voice. 

“It  is — to  a certain  extent,  but  not 
altogether.  The  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  kindness  that  has  given  blindness  to 
the  future  also  gives  double  vision  to 
the  remote  past.  Nothing  can  restore 
‘the  radiance  that  once  was  bright,’  or 
the  fulness  of  ‘the  hour  of  splendor  in 
the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower,*  but  the 
‘visionary  gleam,’  the  ‘glory  and  the 
dream’  may  linger  with  us — and  will,  if 
we  so  wish  it,  till  the  last.  But  I am 
wearying  you — I see  that  you  are 
restless.” 

“Indeed,  I am  not,”  hastily  rejoined 
the  Young  Lady.  “I  love  to  listen  to 
you — you  are  so  good.” 

The  old  cheek  flushed  a pale  red — the 
old  eyes  moistened. 

“No,  I am  not  good,”  he  said.  “I 
may  be  quiet,  but  I have  been  always  so. 
Temperaments  differ.  I have  invariably 
tried  to  be  equable  in  my  moods.  And 
the  effort  has  served  me  well.  My 
mother  had  a saying  that  I have  always 
remembered.  Here  it  is  : ‘The  sweet- 
est word  in  our  language  is  love.  The 
greatest  word  is  God.’  One  may  reflect 
upon  these  words  with  profit  all  one’s 
life,  and  be  forever  learning.  But  one 
must  especially  beware  of  pride — ” 

“And  worldliness,”  said  the  Middle- 
Aged  Man,  stepping  across  the  thres- 


hold, where  he  had  been  standing  for 
some  time — listening,  unobserved. 

“ ‘The  world  is  too  much  with  us — late  and 
soon; 

Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our 
powers ; 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away — a sordid 
boon!’  ” 

“You  must  have  been  eavesdropping’ 
for  a long  time,”  said  the  Octogenarian, 
“for  you  are  quoting  Wordsworth  and 
we  dismissed  him — moments  back.” 

“I  peeped  in  a while  ago,”  said  the 
Old  Lady,  entering  with  the  tea-tray. 
“The  conversation  has  been  somewhat 
dry.  Come,  now,  all  of  you,  and  wet 
your  lips.” 

As  they  sat  around  the  small,  shining, 
spindle-legged  mahogany  table,  drink- 
ing tea  from  Lowestoft  china  cups  and 
eating  toast,  the  Old  Lady  said : 

“I  could  never  forgive  your  favorite 
Lake  Poet  his  parsimony.** 

“What  was  that?”  inquired  the  Young 
Lady. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  when  persons 
wrote  requesting  they  might  pay  him 
an  afternoon  visit,  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  the  condition  that  they  bring 
their  own  tea?” 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Octogenarian, 
who  had  thought  this  information  would 
forever  condemn  his  beloved  Words- 
worth to  banishment  in  the  mind  of  the 
Young  Lady,  she  replied  spiritedly: 
“And  who  could  blame  him?  Prob- 
ably the  poor  man  was  deluged  with 
visitors — and  inconsiderate  ones,  at  that 
— to  whom  tea  was  a necessity  and  part 
of  the  itinerary.  No  doubt  they  had 
drunk  him  nearly  out  of  house  and 
home  before  he  turned  upon  them.” 
“That  is  what  I have  always  said,” 
exclaimed  the  Octogenarian,  jubilantly. 
Then  turning  to  the  Old  Lady,  he  con- 
tinued : “Give  her  another  cup,  my 

dear.  She  deserves  it.  She  likes  it  hot,' 
and  sweet  and  strong.” 

And  Peace  wafted  her  gentle  wings 
above  them. 
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Convert  Sons  of  Harvard 

By  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


IARVARD,  the  Alma  Mater  of 
so  many  great  men  of  America, 
has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  given 
a number  of  converts  to  the 
X'atholic  Church.  In  many  households 
throughout  the  country,  also,  are  to  be 
counted  near  relatives  not  only  of  men 
prominently  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university,  but  the  profes- 
sors and  graduates  who  somehow  did 
not  receive  the  grace  of  conversion  for 
themselves. 

Only  a few  months  ago  in  a letter 
^frcwu  my  friend  Dr.  Thornton  Parker, 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  a strong  con- 
vert, I learned  that  his  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  William 
Balch,  a prominent  Puritan  divine,  had 
been  offered  at  one  time,  and  had  re- 
fused, the  presidency  of  Harvard.  Miss 
Mary  Quincy,  of  P»oston,  a fervent  con- 
vert, was  a granddaughter  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  sometime  president  of  Harvard, 
and  relative  of  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Another  prominent 
•Boston  convert.  Captain  Julius  Palmer, 
was  a brother  of  Professor  Palmer  of 
the  same  old  institution. 

Professor  William  James  of  Harvard, 
whose  book  on  ‘'Pragmatism”  has  cre- 
ated quite  a stir  among  thinking  men, 
has  a convert  brother  in  Robertson 
James,  as  a set-off  to  his  Anglomaniac 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  James.*  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson James  was  the  son  of  a Sweden- 
borgian  minister,  if  I mistake  not,  and 


* Readers  of  Henry  James’  “Watch  and 
Ward”  may  remember  that  in  speaking  of 
the  rich  American  widow  who  takes  up  her 
residence  in  Rome,  the  author  tells  us  that, 
like  all  American  women  who  live  in  Rome, 
*he  at  once*  hecame  a Roman  Catholic.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  his  brother  took 
op  his  residence  spiritually  in  Rome  that 
pry  gave  him  a welcoming  hand. 


was  received  into  the  fold  in  1896  by 
Father  O’Connor,  of  Arlington,  Mass. 
In  early  manhood  he  was  an  Episco- 
palian, although  he  was  brought  up  in 
a Swedenborgian  atmosphere.  Five 
years  had  been  spent  by  Mr.  James  in 
investigating  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Horatio  Greenough.  graduate  of 
Harvard,  and  one  of  the  few  really  great 
American-born  sculptors,  has  a con- 
vert son  and  namesake.  And  so  we 
might  go  on  and  enumerate  scores  of 
other  prominent  persons  connected  with 
Harvard  whose  relatives  are  now  Cath- 
olics ; but  my  aim  is  simply  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  men  at  this  seat  of  learning 
who  found  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  religion. 

To  go  back  to  ancient  history  for  our 
converts,  we  may  begin  with  the  year 
1819,  when  Dr.  Henry  Clark  Bowen 
Greene  was  graduated  an  A.  M.  This 
grand  old  man  had  been  reared  in  the 
strictest  school  of  strict  Congregation- 
alism. and  when  he  came  into  the 
Church  he  served  her  long  and  faith- 
fully. He  was  the  first  Catholic  ever 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  next  year  Daniel  K. 

Whitaker  graduated,  but  unlike  Dr. 
Greene,  it  was  to  be  many  years  before 
the  grace  of  conversion  was  to  come  to 
him.  A Unitarian  of  Unitarians,  Dan- 
iel Kimball  Whitaker  was  the  son  of  a 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Whitaker, 
of  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  his  grandfather 
was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  the 
Presbyterians ; and  he  married  the 
daughter  of  still  another  preacher — 
Mary  Scrimzeom,  daughter  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Furman,  of  the  Baptists.  Here  was 
a man  well  supplied  with  Protestant 
preachers  for  relatives. 
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Mr.  Whitaker  was  all  his  life  long 
connected  with  journalism.  He  was  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Journal,  Whitaker’s  Magazine, 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Quarterly  Review.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  also  of  a liter- 
ary turn,  and  became  Catholics  many 
years  before  Whitaker  came  home.  It 
seems  he  had  always  been  attracted  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  was 
influenced  by  the  example  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  so  it  was  no  wonder  to 
his  friends  when  a few  years  before  his 
death  he*  called  for  a priest  and  made  his 
submission  to  the  Church.  Harvard 
gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  he  was  a member  of  most  of  the 
home  and  foreign  literary  and  scientific 
societies. 

A beautiful  soul  was  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet  ShurtleflF.  gradu- 
ated in  1859,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpepper,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  ninth  of  August.  1862,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was 
related  to  some  of  the  oldest  Puritan 
families  in  Boston.  His  grandfather, 
Dr.  Ben  ShurtleflF.  came  to  Boston  after 
his  marriage,  leaving  Plymouth  where 
his  ancestors  had  dwelt  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  old  colony,  nearly  all 
of  the  most  remote  of  them  having 
come  to  New  England  in  either  the 
“Mayflower,”  the  “Fortune”  or  the 
“Ann,”  the  three  earliest  vessels  that 
conveyed  the  Pilgrims  to  these  shores. 
Palmer,  in  his  “Necrology  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni,”  speaks  of  Captain  Shurt- 
leflF in  these  terms : 

“The  eldest  son  of  a family  possess- 
ing an  unusually  large  share  of  the 
Puritan  blood  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  and  long  identified  with 
Protestantism,  he  became  a Roman 
Catholic  while  at  school,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  a devoted  ad- 
herent of  that  Communion,  gathering 
around  him  large  numbers  of  the  young 


and  neglected,  to  whom  he  gave  in- 
struction, and  over  whom  he  watched 
with  the  strictest  vigilance  and  almost 
parental  care.  Immediately  after  leav- 
ing Harvard  ShurtleflF  entered  the? 
novitiate  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  at 
Frederick  City,  in  Maryland,  and  there 
continued  until  the  following  February, 
when,  failing  in  health.  * * * he  set 

aside  his  great  purpose  of  life ; and 
thereafter  entered  the  law  office  of  Wfi- 
liam  Brigham  in  Poston,  when  the. 
Civil  War  broken  out.*' 

He  was  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain, 
and  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Bos- 
ton. The  whole  city  did  him  honor, 
thousands  following  his  coffin  on  foot  to 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, where  a solemn  Mass  of  Re- 
quiem was  sung  for  his  soul. 

Captain  ShurtleflF  was  a dear  friend 
^nd  co-laborer  with  Father  Haskins  in 
the  work  of  providing  a refuge  for  the 
homeless  boys  of  Boston.  One  exam- 
ple will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  his 
firm  Catholic  spirit:  Shortly  after  his 
conversion,  young  ShurtleflF  undertook 
the  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Sunday-school 
in  Endicott  Street.  On  one  occasion 
he  insisted  on  entering  a Protestant 
Sunday-school,  in  which  he  knew  some 
of  St.  Mary’s  children  to  be  entrapped 
and  detained,  with  the  result  that  this 
honored  son  of  the  Puritans  was  ar- 
rested and  marched  through  the  streets 
to  jail. 

Father  George  Foxcroft  Haskins,  the 
friend  of  Captain  ShurtleflF,  was  an- 
other son  of  the  Puritans  and  Unitarian 
Harvard  to  make  his  peace  with  Rome. 
He  was  a -student  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  when  the 
infamous  Lyman  Beecher  preached  his 
Iving  tirades  against  the  Church  in 
Boston  that  led  to  the  burning  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  in  Charlestown.  While 
still  a deacon,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Industry  in  South 
Boston.  Here  he  was  one  day  sent  to 
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see  an  old  Irish  woman,  an  inmate,  who, 
feeling  death  near  at  hand,  was  pite- 
ously begging  for  a priest.  The  super- 
intendent had  /told  her  that  Mr.  Has- 
kins would  do  as  well  as  a priest.  Chap- 
lain Haskins,  however,  thought  differ- 
ently; for,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went 
up  to  the  cathedral  and  brought  back 
to  the  old  woman  a Catholic  priest,  who 
gave  her  the  last  sacraments  before  the 
superintendent  had  time  to  be  consulted 
or  had  even  heard  of  it.  The  old  wo- 
man's last  prayer  was,  “God  bless  you, 
sir;  and  may  the  grace  of  God  make  a 
Catholic  of  yourself  before  you  die.” 
Mr.  Haskins  was  soon  afterwards 
ordained  a minister  and  appointed  to 
the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  received  many 
shocks  to  his  belief.  He  himself  tells  of 
a visit  to  a parishioner  where  he  en- 

S entered  an  old  Irishwoman  (God 
ess  her  and  her  kind !)  who  floored 
him. 

“I  was  in  the  middle  of  an  impas- 
sioned exhortation,”  he  says,  “wherein 
I spoke  of  the  Apostolic  succession  of 
our  ministry,  the  bread  of  life  contained 
in  the  sacrament — which  I was  urging 
him  to  frequent,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained the  body  of  our  Lord — when  an 
old  lady  whom  I had  hardly  noticed, 
but  who  was  sitting  near  the  fire  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  room,  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
gave  me  a dressing.  ‘Faugh  !’  said  she, 
‘but  you  talk  glibly  about  Apostolic 
succession ! Where  is  your  succession, 
my  fine  sir  ? Who  ordained  you  and 
your  bishop  and  the  first  bishop  of  your 
Church?  If  it  was  a bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  then  you  have  dis- 
graced your  mother  and  are  an  unwor- 
thy son,  since  you  are  showing  yourself 
rebellious  and  ungrateful  to  her.  If  it 
was  not  a bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  then  you  are  deceiving  your 
congregation  and  leading  souls  astray, 
and  you  will  have  to  answer  to  God  one 
day  for  that  sin  and  these  souls.  You 
prate  about  sacraments.  Who  gave  you 


power  to  consecrate  bread  and  wine? 
Who  authorized  you  to  celebrate  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  God  ? Who  V 99 
These  were  the  very  questions  that  had 
begun  to  bother  N Haskins  of  late,  and 
he  could  make  no  intelligent  answer  to 
the  valiant  daughter  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle. 

On  January  4,  1837,  he  writes  in  his 
diary : “Administered  the  communion 
for  the  last  time  as  a Protestant,  having 
resolved  to  do  so  no  more  until  I have 
settled  certain  religious  scruples  which 
have  long  tortured  my  mind  and  con- 
science.” But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1840,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  that  he 
sought  out  good  Father  Wiley ; after  a 
retreat  in  the  house  of  this  priest,  they 
went  together  to  the  saintly  Bishop 
Fenwick,  to  whom  Mr.  Haskins  made 
his  formal  abjuration  of  Protestantism, 
and  from  whom  he  received  conditional 
baptism.  A few  days  later  he  received 
holy  communion,  was  confirmed  and 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  as  he 
said,  “that  I might  lay  upon  the  tomb 
of  the  Apostles  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  Father  the  votive  offering  of  my 
heart.” 

In  Rome  he  met  a Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  the  Rev.  James  Roose- 
velt Bayley  (relative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  nephew  of  the 
holy  Mother  Seton),  who  was  to  die 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Bayley  had 
gone  to  Rome  in  search  of  truth  and 
rest.  Under  God,  Archbishop  Bayley 
owed  his  conversion  to  Mr.  Haskins, 
who,  becoming  his  warm  friend,  advised 
him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Haskins  entered  a French  sem- 
inary and  was  ordained  a priest  in  1844. 
On  his  return  to  Boston,  Father  Has- 
kins was  given  charge  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Moon  Street,  the  church  built 
on  the  site  of  the  house  once  occupied 
by  the  old  witch-baiter,  Cotton  Mather. 

But  the  work  which  will  forever  make 
Father  Haskins'  name  live  in  the  mem- 
ory and  hearts  of  men  is  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian for  homeless  boys.  At  the  time 
Father  Haskins  began  his  work  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  of  New  England 
a Catholic  asylum  for  boys.  This  home 
is  still  carried  on  under  the  effi- 
cient direction  of  the  Brothers  of 
Charity.  Like  Father  Drumgoole, 
and  Father  Dunne,  of  St.  Louis, 
Father  Haskins  was  a true  father 
to  the  vast  army  of  homeless  boys  then, 
as  now,  clamoring  for  assistance  and 
homes.  He  died  in  the  year  1872, 
mourned  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike. 

The  late  Rev.  Father  Edward  Holker 
Welch,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  is 
remembered  in  Boston  for  the  great 
number  of  converts  whom  he  reconciled 
with  the  Church,  was  a pupil  of 
Longfellow  while  at  Harvard  and  a life- 
long friend  of  the  poet.  Coolidge  Shaw, 
relative  of  Parkman,  the  historian,  after 
his  graduation  at  Harvard  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but 
he  died  before  completing  his  novice- 
ship. Ferdinand  Elliott  White,  A.  M., 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  and  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Luke, 
New  York,  is  another  convert  of  note. 

The  class  of  1866  graduated  two  men 
who  later  became  Catholics — the  late 
William  Giles  Dix,  author  and  lecturer, 
and  Mr.  Holder  B.  Bowen,  still  living 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  late  Confed- 
erate general,  Albert  Gallatin  Jenkins, 
was  a graduate  of  the  law  school  of 
Harvard,  and  a convert. 

Among  living  Catholic  priests  who 
are  graduates  of  Harvard  are  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Fidelis,  Provincial  of  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Passionists,  and 
Appleton  preacher  at  his  Alma  Mater 
some  years  ago,  and  the  Very  Rev. 
George  Mary  Searle,  the  scholarly  head 
of  the  Paulist  Fathers. 

The  English  Catholic  "Who’s  Who” 
gives  a very  sticcinct  account  of  Father 
Searle's  life  and  services : "Bom  in  Lon- 


don, 1839,  son  of  Thomas  Searle ; went 
to  United  States  1840;  graduated  at 
Harvard  1857  (A.  M.  i860) ; Assistant 
at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  1857;  dis- 
covered the  asteroid  Pandora  1858; 
successively  instructor  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  assistant  at 
Harvard  Observatory ; joined  the  Cath- 
olic Church  1862;  entered  Paulist  Con- 
gregation 1868;  ordained  1871;  taught 
for  some  years  in  the  Paulist  seminary, 
New  York;  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America ; elected  Father  General 
of  the  Paulists  1904.  "Who’s  Who” 
might  have  added  that  Father  Searle  is 
a descendent  of  Governor  Dudley  of  the 
New  England  Colonies,  and  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  is  a relative  of  the  pre- 
sent President  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Eliot. 

The  late  Joseph  Heywood,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a rather  lordly  son  of  Har- 
vard. He  was  born  in  the  South,  and 
after  graduating  from  college  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  York,  where  he 
wrote  literary  and  dramatic  criticisms 
for  various  journals;  he  was  a well- 
known  novelist,  a playwright  of  some 
ability  and  the  author  of  a book  of  verse. 
Shortly  after  his  conversion  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  Mr.  Heywood  went  to 
Rome  where  he  was  created  a chamber- 
lain  by  the  Pope.  His  house  in  Rome, 
which  was  ever  afterward  to  be  his  home, 
was  the  scene  of  many  receptions  of  al- 
most regal  splendor.  A friend  of  mine 
says  that  one  night  when  in  Rome  he 
attended  a reception  in  honor  of  a vis- 
iting prelate  from  the  United  States, 
when  there  were  present  at  least  fifteen 
cardinals  in  all  the  grandeur  of  scarlet 
and  accompanied  by  their  suites,  besides 
all  the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Heywood  bought  what  was  known 
as  the  "English  Palace,”  and  in  the 
grand  ballroom  kept  his  thirty-thousand 
volumes,  the  sixth  largest  private  li- 
brary in  the  world.  The  palace  stands 
near  the  Vatican  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
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palaces.  His  wife  was  Mrs.  MacAl- 
lister  of  Philadelphia,  in  her  girlhood 
known  as  “the  beautiful  Miss  Kissam”. 
Through  family  connections  William 
Kissam  Vanderbilt  took  her  father’s 
name.  Mrs.  Heywood,  who  was  also 
a Catholic,  was  enormously  wealthy. 
Her  daughter  is  the  lovely  Countess 
Folchi  of  Rome. 

Colonel  George  Bliss,  prominent  in 
legal  and  Catholic  circles  in  New  York 
for  many  years,  was,  with  his  wife,  a 
member  of  the  Dwight  family,  a convert. 
For  his  services  to  the  Church  Colonel 
Bliss  was  made  a Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  by  the  late  Pope.  He  also 
was  a graduate  of  Harvard.  A con- 
temporary of  Colonel  Bliss  in  New 
York  public  life  was  an  ex-Sweden- 
borgian  ex-mayor  of  New  York,  Abra- 
ham Oakey  Hall,  who  had  studied  law 
at  Harvard  and  was  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  He  had  held 
many  important  positions  in  the  city  of 
New  York — trustee  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, mayor  of  New  York,  editor  of 
the  World,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
readable  book  of  travels  and  many 
interesting  articles  in  the  Catholic 
World  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
wife  entered  the  Church  in  the  year  1898. 

Among  students  at  Harvard,  not 
graduates,  we  find  two  popular  writers, 
the  late  and  lamented  Henry  Harland, 
author  of  that  classic,  “The  Cardinal’s 
Snuff  Box,”  whose  early  death,  just  at 
the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  shortly 
after  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  cast  a gloom  over  English, 
American  and  Italians  alike ; and 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  first  of  living 
American  writers.  Mr.  Crawford  be- 
came a Catholic  several  years  ago  and 
has  ever  since  practiced  his  religion 
faithfully. 

Bellamy  Storer  is  an  honored  son  of 
Harvard  and  the  son  of  Judge  Storer. 
He  has  been  a member  of  Congress  and 
a political  leader  in  the  Republican  party 


for  many  years  back.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  late  President 
McKinley,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  but  his 
name  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
owing  to  political  animosity,  McKinley 
sent  him  as  Minister  to  Spain,  and  later 
to  Belgium. 

When  in  1896  Mr.  Storer  became  a 
Catholic,  on  being  asked  by  those  who 
desired  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
it  concerning  his  conversion,  he  replied : 
“I  am  a Catholic.  There  is  no  secret 
about  my  conversion,  but  I never  sought 
to  advertise  the  matter,  as  I regarded 
it  solely  as  an  affair  of  'my  own.  But  I 
certainly  do  not  shrink  from  the  admis- 
sion, as  there  is  nothing  of  which  I am 
ashamed.  I reached  the  conclusion  after 
long  and  mature  thought.” 

Mrs.  Storer,  who  is  the  aunt  of  the 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  husband  of 
Alice  Roosevelt,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  in  this  country.  She 
is  a devout  convert  and  has  been  a bene- 
factress to  the  Church.  Her  daughter, 
by  a former  marriage,  is  the  Marchion- 
ess de  Chambrun.  of  France. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  Park- 
man  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard, 
and  who  at  the  age  of  twelve  followed 
his  mother  into  the  Church,  although 
insisting  that  he  is  not  a convert  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  such.  His  mother 
was  a daughter  of  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren,*  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Harvard  in  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century. 

Dear  old  Dr.  Horatio  Robinson 
Storer,  of  Newport,  is  another  son  of 
Harvard  and  Mother  Church.  Dr. 
Storer  was  born  in  1830,  in  Boston,  and 

* Dr.  Warren’s  uncle  was  General  Joseph 
Warren,  who  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  a near  relative  of  another 
illustrious  American  convert,  the  late  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Warren  Revere,  grandson  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  Paul  Revere. 
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is  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Humphreys 
Storer,  formerly  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  medical  jurisprudence  at  Harvard; 
his  father  was  a descendent  of  Governor 
Dudley,  of  the  Bay  Colony,  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Langdon  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Woodbury  Storer, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1850;  while  in 
college  he  was  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Natural  History  Society,  and  was 
a private  pupil  of  Agassiz  and  Asa  Gray. 
After  accompanying  Jeffries  Wyman  to 
Labrador,  he  published  “Observations 
on  the  Fishes  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Lab- 
rador.”  While  still  an  undergraduate 
he  also  spent  a summer  in  Russia.  His 
medical  studies  were  had  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  attended  lectures  at  Harvard, 
where  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1853.  During  1866-68  he  went 
through  the  law  school,  better  to  fit 
himself  for  teaching  medical  jurispru- 
dence, receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
After  graduating  in  medicine  he  went 
to  Europe,  spending  two  years  in  study 
at  Paris,  London  and  other  large  cities 
of  the  Old  World.  He  returned  to  Bos- 
ton and  became  assistant  to  his  father 
at  Harvard,  which  position  he  gave  up 
to  accept  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in 
Berkshire  Medical  College.  Dr.  Storer 
was  the  first,  save  Professor  White,  of 
Buffalo,  to  give  direct  expositions  of 
uterine  diseases  in  the  living  object  to 
his  class,  and  he  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  teach  gynecology  proper. 
For  several  years  he  gave  at  Boston  a 
semi-annual  course  to  medical  gradu- 
ates upon  the  surgical  diseases  of  wo- 
men.' These  lectures  were  attended  by 
physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  the  first  step  toward  the  pres- 
ent pjost-graduate  schools. 

To  enumerate  even  a portion  of  the 
learned  societies  both  home  and  for- 
eign to  which  Dr.  Storer  belongs  would 
require  a book  in  itself.  He  has  been 


a prolific  writer,  chiefly  on  gynecolog- 
ical and  sanitary  subjects,  and  has  de- 
vised a number  of  both  surgical  and 
gynecological  instruments  and  methods 
of  work.  “Porro’s  operation”  was  ante- 
dated by  him  by  seven  years.  Since  in- 
validism compelled  his  retirement  from 
active  practice  Dr.  Storer  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a most 
unique  work,  namely,  the  history  of 
medicine  from  the  novel  and  interesting 
standpoint  of  numismatics,  his  papers 
on  this  subject  being  the  first  in  the 
English  language. 

Edmund  Dorr  Griffin,  who  has  been 
called  “a  servant  of  Mary,”  attended  for 
a time  Harvard  University.  He  had  in- 
tended to  study  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry,  but  God  gave 
him  the  grace  of  conversion  and  he  died 
a saintly  death,  worn  out  with  the  battle 
of  life,  which  was  always  a veil  between 
him  and  God.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
greatest  jurists  of  New  York,  and  a 
Protestant  of  the  bluest  type.  One  who 
knew  Edmund  Griffin  wrote  of  him 
after  his  death  : “He  became  as  a little 
child,  but  he  was  childlike,  not  childish. 
He  was  a man,  every  inch  of  him,  an 
earnest  man,  full  of  noble  feelings,  fre- 
quently carried  beyond  himself  by  manly 
impulses.  If  ever  there  was  a man  who 
became  a loving,  trusting  son  of  Mary, 
that  man  was  Edmund  Dorr  Griffin. 
He  talked  of  her,  he  went  to  her  with 
his  wants  and  petitions  as  a little  child 
would  to  its  own  mother,  and  he  never 
doubted  but  that  she  would  give  him 
everything  he  asked.”  Wh^t  more  need 
one  say  in  praise  of  such  a man? 

To  name  a few  other  convert  sons  of 
Harvard,  we  have : Judge  Edward  Os- 
good Brown,  Judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Illinois,  a son  of  the  Puritans, 
and  a historian  of  ability;  Walter  Pell- 
ington  Winsor,  of  Boston;  Henry  Ad- 
ams Thayer,  of  Cambridge ; William 
Stetson  Merrill,  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, and  Franklin  Fiske  Heard,  of 
New  York  City. 
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OUR  LADY’S  CHILDREN 


By  a Child  of  Mary 

In  a birch-thatched  chapel,  far  away 
In  the  forest's  silent  heart, 

They  have  made  a shrine  for  Our  Lady  there, 

With  their  own  rude  Indian  art ; 

And  every  year,  when  her  great  Feast  comes, 

From  the  islands  far  away 
Her  forest  children  come  to  her 
At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

And  they  crown  her  with  white  immortelles, 

And  they  veil  her  like  a bride, 

And  they  deck  her  shrine  with  the  flowers  that  bloom 
In  their  beauty  far  and  wide. 

Then  the  great  old  chief  with  a quiv'ring  voice 
Intones  a strange,  wild  hymn, 

Its  echoes  float  o'er  the  quiet  lake 
And  far  thro'  the  forest  dim. 

Oh,  the  song  is  crude  and  weird  and  strange. 

Without  rhythm  or  rule  of  art; 

To  Our  Lady’s  ear  it  is  melody 
For  the  strain  is  true  in  the  heart, 

And  the  grandest  song  that  ever  rose 
From  the  soul  of  a gifted  child 
Is  not  more  beautiful  to  her 
Than  this  tribute  strange  and  wild. 

As  long  as  the  bright  wild  flowers  last 
They  are  culled  for  Mary’s  shrine, 

And  the  little  brown  hands  with  untiring  love 
The  fairest  garlands  twine. 

Whenever  they  speak  her  gentle  name 
Their  dark  eyes  softly  glow, 

For  they  love  Our  Lady  with  that  love 
Her  fondest  children  know. 
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Y dear  girl,  you  must  be  mad/' 
Mr.  Byrne  said  slowly  and 
sadly,  “you  must,  indeed.” 
Catherine  Darcy  smiled  at 
the  lawyer’s  shocked  expression. 

“No,  there’s  no  doubt  as  to  my 
sanity.” 

“But  I can’t  understand  it,  at  all,”  the 
man  of  law  said.  “You  have  spent  ten 
years  with  a very  ill-tempered,  over- 
bearing old  woman,  putting  up  with  her 
tempers  and  whims  when  no  one  else 
would.  No,  no,  you  needn’t  interrupt 
me.  Mrs.  Adare  knew  very  well  my 
opinion  of  her.  One  good  quality  she 
had — s.he  respected  honesty  of  purpose. 
Well,  she  dies,  and  leaves  you  Adare 
Manor,  a thing  she  had  a perfect  right 
to  do.” 

“No,  the  estate  is  not  entailed  cer- 
tainly; but  Mrs.  Adare  should  have  re- 
membered her  own  daughter.” 

“She  is  dead,  we  heard.” 

“She  had  children,  or  at  least  a child.” 
“Which  may  also  be  dead.” 

“Or  may  not,”  Catherine  smiled 
again.  “At  any  rate.  I have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  inquiries.  Adare 
Manor  should  belong  to  that  child.” 

Mr.  Byrne  groaned. 

“And  you  mean  to  abandon  all.  this?” 
The  lawyer's  gesture  took  in  much 
more  than  the  room  in  which  he  and  his 
client  sat.  It  took  in  the  square, 
weather-stained  building,  the  gardens 
and  park,  and  the  farms  occupied  by  a 
comfortable  and  contented  people. 
“Yes.” 

“And  what  do  you  mean  to  do?”  Mr. 
Byrne  inquired.  “You  are,  pardon  me, 
no  longer  in  your  first  youth — ” 

“I  am  thirty-four  years  of  age.” 

“Too  old  to  begin  again  a struggle 
with  the  world,”  the  lawyer  commented 
with  a shake  of  his  grey  head. 
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“Oh,  well,  I am  not  too  quixotic. 
There  is  plenty  of  money.” 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course  there  is  money. 
Mrs.  Adare  was  a business  woman,  and 
knew  where  to  invest  her  savings.” 
“Poor  old  lady!  She  was  never 
happy.” 

“I  never  saw  her  unhappy.” 

“Ah,  you  did  not  understand.  Do  you 
know  what  I found  amongst  her  treas- 
ures? An  old  doll  and  a long  yellow 
curl  of  hair.” 

“Her  daughter’s  hair,  most  likely.” 
“Most  likely.  Now,  Mr.  Byrne,  we 
will  consider  the  matter  settled.  You 
will  at  once  set  about  making  inquiries 
for  Mrs.  Adare’s  next-of-kin.” 

“If  I must,  I must,”  Mr.  Byrne 
replied. 

“Very  well.”  Catherine  gave  a satis- 
fied sigh.  “I  will  ring  for  tea,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  why  Mrs.  Adare  -quarrelled 
with  her  only  daughter.” 

A solemn-faced  butler  bore  the  tea 
service  into  the  room,  and  placed  the 
table  by  his  young  mistress.  There  had 
been  little  surprise  among  the  servants 
of  Adare  Manor  when  it  was  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Adare’s 
worldly  possessions  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  companion,  Catherine  Darcy. 
More  than  half  a score  of  years  before 
Catherine  had  come  in  answer  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  daily  papers.  She 
had  been  a tall,  thin,  dark-eved  girl 
then,  rather  grave-eyed,  but  patient  and 
cheerful ; and  by  degrees  the  arbitrary, 
cross-grained  woman  she  served  came 
to  value  her  straightforwardness  and 
lack  of  undue  servility  just  as  much  as 
she  valued  her  cheery  good  nature  and 
conversational  gifts. 

“Did  she  never  tell  you?”  Mr.  Byrne 
asked  as  he  sipped  his  tea.  His  com- 
panion shook  her  head. 
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“No.  We  were  good  friends,  indeed, 
during  the  last  years,  but  I never  ven- 
tured to  ask,  and  she  never  spoke  of 
her  daughter/' 

“Well,  I was  only  a young  lad  at  the 
time,  but  my  father  was  Mrs.  Adare’s 
lawyer.  Eileen  married  a farmer's  son 
from  the  next  county,  and  her  mother 
gave  her  a sum  of  money  to  take  herself 
and  her  'low-born  husband'  out  of  the 
country.  The  old  lady’s  wrath  was  ter- 
rible, I believe.  Poor  Eileen  did  as  she 
was  ordered.  I never  knew  if  she  wrote 
to  her  mother.  Probably  not.  She 
must  have  understood  her  implacable 
nature.” 

“Well?” 

“That  is  all.  Eileen  and  her  husband 
went  to  Australia.” 

“Australia.”  Catherine  repeated  the 
word  musingly. 

“I  think  so.  Yes,  to  Queensland.” 

“Poor  Eileen!  Yes,  her  child  shall 
have  its  rights.” 

“If  there  is  a child,”  Mr.  Byrne 
amended. 

“Oh,  there  is!  I couldn’t  simply  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  property.  My 
tastes  are  simple.  I have  neither  kith 
nor  kin.” 

“No?”  There  was  a note  of  interro- 
gation in  the  lawyer’s  voice. 

“I  am  quite  friendless,  and  my  ac- 
quaintances even  are  few.” 

Mr.  Byrne  regarded  the  face  opposite 
him  meditatively. 

“But” — he  hesitated — “ you  may 
marry.” 

“Marry !”  A flush  of  red  dyed  the 
speaker’s  cheeks  and  ebbed  awav. 
“Marry ! Oh,  no !” 

Mr.  Byrne  smiled  sceptically. 

“I  have  heard  my  own  girls  say  much 
the  same  thing,  yet  the  three  are 
married.” 

“Oh,  but  I am  different.  You  see — ” 
Catherine  paused  and  gave  a short 
laugh.  “Well,  my  wedding  day  was 
fixed  once  and  the  bridegroom  never 
appeared.” 


“Never  appeared !” 

“No,  I was  governess  in  a family  liv- 
ing near  Belfast  when  I made  the  gen- 
tleman's acquaintanceship.  He  was  an 
engineer.  Our  wedding  day  was  fixed. 
For  a week  or  so  previous  he  had  been 
somewhat  gloomy.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  appointed,  I got  a queer,  in- 
coherent note  from  him  telling  me  he 
was  leaving  Ireland,  that  he  could  not 
marrv  me.” 

“Was  that  all?” 

“Nearly.  The  family  I lived  with 
soon  after  went  abroad  and  I came  to 
Mrs.  Adare.  Now  we  won’t  talk  any 
more  about  the  affair,  but  you  see  I 
am  not  likely  to  marry.” 

Mr.  *Byrne  kept  his  own  opinion,  but 
did  not  say  so. 

“And  now  come  to  the  gardens  till 
I show  you  how  the  roses  are  thriving,” 
Catherine  said,  rising.  Like  all  reticent 
persons,  she  felt  rather  ashamed  of  her 
confession.  “And  don’t  forget  to  com- 
mence the  search  for  Mrs.  Adare’s 
next-of-kin.” 

“I  shan’t  forget,”  Mr.  Byrne  prom- 
ised. Nor  did  he.  Yet  the  best  part  of 
a year  elapsed  before  he  received  any 
definite  information  concerning  the  per- 
son he  sought.  He  was  in  Dublin  on 
some  legal  business  when  Miss  Darcy 
received  a letter  from  him. 

“Some  weeks  ago,”  Mr.  Byrne  wrote, 
“I  had  tidings  regarding  Eileen  Adare’s 
son.  I didn’t  tell  you  then,  till  I should 
make  further  inquiries.  You  were  quite 
right ; the  child  is  now  a fine,  handsome 
man.  By  one  of  those  chances  that  we 
read  of  in  novels,  he  is  in  Dublin  and  I 
met  him.  He  is  engineer  on  one  of  the 
P.  and  O.  liners.  I told  him  of  your 
resolution  and  he,  very  properly  I think, 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
grandmother’s  property.  He  says  he 
has  enough  for  his  modest  wants.  So, 
happily,  there’s  an  end  of  the  business.” 

But  Mr.  Byrne  did  not  altogether  un- 
derstand women,  at  any  rate  not  Cath- 
erine Darcy.  She  was  in  Dublin  that 
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evening,  and  burst  in  on  her  lawyer  as 
he  enjoyed  a pipe  after  his  dinner. 

“Good  gracious,  Miss  Darcy!”  he 
cried.  “What  is  amiss?” 

Catherine  laughed. 

“Nothing  whatever.  Only  I want  to 
see  Eileen  Adare’s  son.” 

“Oh !”  Mr.  Byrne  gave  a prolonged 
sigh.  “Eileen’s  son!” 

“Yes.  He  is  still  here,  is  he  not?” 
“He  is.  You  wish  to  persuade  him 
to  fall  in  with  your  nonsensical  views,  I 
suppose.  He  won’t.  He  refused  most 
decidedly  to  hear  of  anything  of  the 
sort.” 

“Where  does  he  stop?” 

“At  the  Gresham.”  Mr.  Byrne  himself 
favored  a private  boarding-house. 

“You  can  take  me  there  now?” 

“I  can,” — Mr.  Byrne  groaned  over 
what  he  inwardly  called  Catherine’s 
“pig-headedness,” — “I  can.” 

In  a short  space  of  time  Miss  Darcy 
was  following  close  on  her  lawyer’s  heels 
towards  a small  sitting-room  in  the 
hotel.  She  had  not  heard  the  inquiries 
Mr.  Byrne  had  made,  and  so  it  was  that 
she  fell  back  a pace  or  two  with  a sup- 
pressed cry  when  she  had  gone  a few 
steps  forward  into  the  room. 

“Miss  Darcv  would  come,  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor, in  spite  of  all  I could  say.  She  in- 
sists on  hearing  from  your  own  lips  that 
you  refuse  to  entertain  her  proposal.” 
Mr.  Byrne  became  aware,  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  of  the  extraordinary  behavior 
of  his  audience  of  two.  Jim  O’Connor 
was  standing  awkwardly  gazing  at  his 
lady  visitor,  who  was  experiencing  a 
strong  desire  to  rush  from  the  room. 

“I — I never  knew  it  was  you,”  Cath- 
erine broke  forth  at  length,  “but  I hope 
you  will  take  Adare  Manor  off  my 
hands.” 

“No.”  Jim  O’Connor’s  voice  was 
decided.  “No.”  He  suddenly  remem- 
bered his  social  duties  and  drew  forward 
a chair.  “Won’t  you  sit  down,  Miss 
Darcy?  I appreciated  your  goodness, 
but—” 


Simply  because  Her  legs  were  shaking 
under  her,  Catherine  dropped  into  the 
chair.  Mr.  Byrne,  uninvited,  found  a 
seat,  and  the  three  looked  at  each  other. 

“You  might  explain.”  Catherine 
looked  at  her  lawyer. 

“I  have  done  so,”  Mr.  Byrne  re- 
turned, shortly. 

“And  I have  refused,”  Jim  O’Connor 
added.  He  advanced  a step  towards 
Miss  Darcy. 

“Catherine,  I want  to  beg  for  your 
forgiveness,  and — ” 

“Oh,  don't!”  Catherine  put  up  her 
hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  a blow. 

“But  I must.  I sought  you  later  when 
I knew  it  was  all  a mistake,  a devilish 
trick,”  O'Connor  said.  “I  could  not 
find  you  or  trace  of  you  till  Mr.  Byrne 
came  to  me  with  his  story.  I couldn’t 
speak  then.  I thought  you  should 
never  know.” 

With  profound  adroitness  Mr.  Byrne 
edged  from  the  room,  unseen  or  unno- 
ticed by  the  speakers. 

“Do  you  know  why  I wrote  to  you, 
Catherine?”  Jim  O’Connor  dropped  on 
his  knees  by  Catherine’s  side  and  his 
voice  fell  to  a whisper.  “It  was  because 
I thought  I was  suffering  from  leprosy. 
It  was  common  in  parts  of  Queensland, 
where  I had  lived  just  before  coming  to 
Ireland.  You  remember  Doctor  Burns? 
He  cared  for  you,  Catherine.  I had 
some  skin  disease  on  my  arm,  and  he 
said  he  feared  it  was  leprosy.” 

“Oh,  how  could  he !”  Catherine  cried. 

“I  can  only  think  he  meant  to  part 
us,  as  he  did.” 

“But  you  surely  consulted  some  one 
else  ?” 

“No;  but  Burns  sent  some  of  my 
blood  to  an  expert  for  microscopical  ex- 
amination. The  expert  confirmed  his 
suspicions,  so  I fled.” 

“Oh,  Jim!” 

“When  too  late  I learned  the  truth 
and  came  back  to  Ireland,  but  I could 
not  find  you.  And  Burns  was  dead  ; he 
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izii  cj{  some  infectious  fever.  Prob- 
<x\'}  he  had  sent  some  blood  possessing 
tie  bacillus  of  leprosy  instead  of  mine. 
Vi  t *hall  never  know.” 

Catherine  gave  a long  sigh. 

“Need  we  care — now?”  she  said. 

It  was  a considerable  time  before 
the  pair  thought  of  poor  Mr.  Byrne; 


but  when  they  discovered  him  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  corridor  Catherine  announced, 
triumphantly : 

“I  have  won,  you  see.  Mr.  O’Connor 
will  take  possession  of  his  grand- 
mother’s property.” 

"And  possession  of  Catherine  also,” 
the  engineer  added. 


God  Is  Good 


By  CAROLA  MILANIS,  0.  S.  D. 


heart 


E was  very  tired.  Physical 
weariness  was  quite  familiar  to 
him,  though  he  was  young  and 
vigorous,  but  not  often  did  his 
and  soul  grow  weary.  He  was 
almost  despondent  this  evening.  His 
boys  — those  dear,  ignorant,  faulty, 
friendless  boys — were  a great  care,  a 
burden  on  his  conscience,  a weight  on 
the  heart,  a distraction  to  the  mind,  a 
strain  to  the  soul.  And  there  is  no 
Wall  Street  in  the  domain  of  charity. 
The  possessor  of  the  true  faith  does  not 
speculate,  he  believes;  and  yet,  though 
the  eternal  verities  do  not  rise  and  fall 
in  value,  human  nature’s  impulses  cause 
dread  fluctuations  in  the  market  price 
of  charity,  and  though  faith  be  firm, 
trust  sometimes  wavers.  And  so  th^ 
young  priest,  facing  a debt  of  many 
thousands  for  a "Boys’  Home,”  and 
having  met  human  nature  in  its  period- 
ical, sneaking,  bucket-shop  mood  that 
day,  was  not  walking  in  his  usual  head- 
erect,  shoulders-squared  manner.  Thus 
it  happened  that  he  suddenly  found 
himself  going  on  his  errand  by  the 
hardest  way,  dragging  his  tired  limbs 
up  to  the  high  bridge.  He  paused,  and 
somewhat  impatiently  wondered  at  him- 
self ; with  raised  head,  he  noticed  the 
beauty  of  the  starlit  sky,  and  there 
came  to  him  swiftly,  sweetly,  the  mem- 
ory of  his  mother’s  last  hour  of  earthly 
aird  how  lovingly  and  fervently  she 


had  reiterated  the  affirmation:  "God  is 
good !” 

With  renewed  trust,  and  with  head 
erect,  he  stepped  upon  the  lonely  bridge. 
Near  the  railing  was  a woman’s  form, 
dimly  outlined.  As  he  approached  it, 
he  realized  that  the  woman  was  intent 
upon  a deadly  purpose.  Leaping  for- 
ward, he  grasped  her  just  in  time,  de- 
manding harshly,  in  his  excitement  and 
horror:  "What  are  you  trying  to  do?” 

"To  end  that  which  has  become  in- 
tolerable,” replied  the  woman. 

Here  was  a new  experience.  Boys 
are  simple  propositions.  The  complex- 
ity of  a woman’s  mind,  bent  on  a vio- 
lent correction  of  life’s  misstated  prob- 
lems, dazed  him  for  a moment,  but 
again  he  seemed  to  hear  his  mother’s 
dying  accents,  and  he  said  to  the  wo- 
man : "God  is  good ; what  is  your 

trouble?”  And  the  woman  told  him  of 
the  death  of  father,  mother,  brother 
and  sister;  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
their  means,  and  of  her  wages,  for  doc- 
tors and  medicine  and  funerals ; of  the 
loss  of  her  own  health  in  hopeless  efforts 
to  restore  theirs ; and  so,  homeless, 
friendless,  without  money  or  strength, 
there  seemed  to  her  overwrought  heart 
but  one  avenue  of  escape. 

"Well,”  said  the  priest,  "I  will  give 
you  the  first  proof  that  'God  is  good.* 
Here  is  money;  here  is  my  card,  with 
the  address  of  a good  lodging-house  on 
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the  reverse  of  it ; the  landlady  knows 
me,  and  will  be  kind  to  you.  In  a few 
days  you  will  hear  further  from  me  as 
to  your  future.” 

The  woman  tried  to  utter  her  tearful 
thanks.  “No,  no;  don’t  thank  me.  I 
did  not  mean  to  cross  this  bridge ; I was 
impatient  with  my  own  stupidity  in 
coming  this  wearisome  way,  when  I 
was  so  tired,  but  God  led  me  here  to 
save  you.  Do  not  thank  me,  but  re- 
member that  'God  is  good.'  ” 
******** 

She  was  very  tired.  The  head  of  a 
large  millinery  and  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment, Miss  Carey  had  found  fem- 
inine human  nature  particularly  trying 
that  day.  It  was  with  a long-drawn 
sigh  of  relief  that  she  approached  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  private  apartments. 
A bell  rang  out  clear  and  forceful. 
“Father  Z.  wants  you  at  the  telephone,” 
said  her  assistant.  Miss  Carey  was  not 
given  to  being  irritable  when  the  zeal- 
ous, unselfish  young  priest  made  almost 
unreasonable  demands  upon  her  charity, 
but  really — Why  had  he  not  waited  till 
morning  to  ask  favors  for  those  trou- 
blesome boys?  But — well — “What  is  it, 
Father  Z.?“  she  inquired,  evenly  and 
quietly.  “Can  you  give  some  light 
work  to  a destitute  woman  in  poor 
health?”  “Can  I afford  to  pay  her  for 
doing  nothing,  you  mean?  Oh,  yes,  of 
course.  I am  so  relieved  that,  for  once, 
it  isn’t  a bov.”  “Thank  vou.  Good- 
night!” 

The  next  morning  the  woman  in  the 
comfortable  lodging-house  received  the 
information  that  she  would  find,  at  a 
certain  number  on  a busy  street,  some 
light  work  to  do  until  such  time  as 
Father  Z.  could  make  other  provision 
for  her.  “This,”  said  lie,  “is  my  second 
proof  to  you  that  'God  is  good,'  and  do 
you  thank  Him,  not  me.” 
******** 

“Father  Z.  wants  you  at  the  tele- 
phone, Sister.”  She  was  very  tired,  the 
dear  sister  who  had  been  climbing 


stairs  and  treading  long  corridors  and 
giving  service  in  many  sick  rooms  all 
day,  but  a resigned  smile  brightened 
the  tired  face  as  she  hurried  telephone- 
wards,  saying:  “There  is  no  denying 
Father  Z. ; a boy  with  a broken  leg  or 
a bumped  head,  I suppose.”  “A  wo- 
man, Father?”  she  exclaimed.  “Well, 
that  will  be  a refreshing  change ! Take 
her  for  nothing?  Oh,  yes;  send  her 
along!  Good-night!”  And  so  the  wo- 
man was  operated  upon,  cared  for, 
cured,  and  given  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Forthwith,  she  was  forgotten  by 
the  man  of  zeal,  absorbed  in  the  general 
well-being  of  homeless  working  boys. 

* * * * * *.*  * 

Sometimes,  stock  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man  fell  so  low  that  two  cents  on  the 
dollar  would  have  been  a big  price  to 
pay  for  it.  When  the  tangible  human 
being  converts  himself  into  an  intangi- 
ble meanness  that  can’t  be  dealt  with  by 
any  respectable  athletic  methods,  it 
tries,  for  a time,  and  very  severely,  even 
the  most  courageous  soul.  All  workers 
in  the  Master’s  harvest-fields  have  hours 
of  darkness,  when  the  shadow  of  man’s 
colossal  selfishness  seems  to  hide  the 
very  face  of  God. 

The  young  priest  was  enduring  such 
an  hour.  “I  am  afraid  I cannot  get  the 
means  to  continue  my  work.  I will 
have  to  give  it  up.  No  one  seems  to 
care  what  becomes  of  those  poor  boys.” 
So  ran  his  thoughts,  as,  answering  the 
mail-carrier’s  ring,  he  received  a letter 
and  a small  package.  The  letter  con- 
tained a check  bearing  four  figures.  The 
package  contained  a small  banner  of 
white  satin  on  which,  within  the  space 
enclosed  by  an  embroidered  wreath  of 
forget-me-nots,  were  beautifully  em- 
broidered letters  that  spelled  the  mean- 
ingful expression  : “God  is  good.” 

The  woman  had  remembered  her 
benefactor,  and  with  womanly  intui- 
tion, had  surmised  that  sometimes  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  men  have  need 
to  be  reminded  that  “God  is  good.” 
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| HEN  the  traveller  gazes  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  ancient  city 
of  Pompeii,  a thousand  con- 
fused ideas  rush  to  his  mind. 
The  long  stretch  of  walls,  roofless  dwell- 
ings, broken  columns  and  ruined  amphi- 
theatre, once  the  scene  of  human  butch- 
eries, naturally  cause  his  thoughts  to 
revert  to  this  people,  long  since  extinct, 
and  his  imagination  pictures  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  abandoned  streets  and  of 
those  long,  narrow,  melancholy  alleys. 
So  absorbed  is  he  in  these  reflections 
that  he  scarcely  hears  the  solemn  toll- 
ing of  a bell  which  breaks  the  silence. 
Almost  involuntarily  his  eye  follows  the 
sound,  and  his  gaze  is  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a brilliant  ctipolo.  At  his  query 
the  guide  replies : “That  is  the  Sanctu- 
ary of  the  Rosary,  a temple  consecrated 
to  the  Mother  of  God.” 

Not,  however,  until  hours  later,  when 
his  steps  have  turned  into  “Via  Sacra,” 
does  he  realize  that  side  bv  side  of  a city 
dead  in  pagan  debauchery  is  here,  in- 
deed, a temple  alive  with  faith  and  love. 
As  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Rosary,  the  contrast  be- 
tween life  and  death  becomes  still  more 
evident.  A beautiful  yellow  light  per- 
meates the  church  and  glows  over  the 
colored  marbles  and  frescoes.  Here  the 
glory  of  modern  Christian  and  Italian 
painting  and  sculpture  shines  forth  in 
its  fullest  splendor.  On  the  side  are 
votive  offerings,  eloquent  voices  speak- 
ing to  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  reli- 
gion. Yet  all  this  life  and  art,  civiliza- 
tion and  religion,  did  not  exist  a few 
years  ago,  and  the  traveller  naturally 
asks  himself  how  this  change  has  come 
about,  and  how  such  an  edifice  and  or- 
phanage can  be  supported  among  such 


poor  country  folk  as  are  found  in  this 
Valley  of  Pompeii. 

To  explain  this  we  must  say  that  the 
work  of  Pompeii  is,  indeed,  the  work  of 
God  through  His  blessed  Mother.  This 
valley  has  become  famous,  not  only 
through  the  destroyed  pagan  city,  but  in 
truth  through  the  many  miracles  per- 
formed here  by  means  of  this  new  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary. Without  any  sure  income,  with- 
out any  State  aid,  thousands  of  francs 
are  spent  weekly  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies and  orphans  are  daily  supported 
through  the  alms  of  the  faithful  only. 
If  one  beholds  this  vast  edifice  raised 
here  by  the  faith  of  so  many  people, 
and  considers  the  incessant  stream  of 
visitors  of  all  classes,  undertaking  long 
journeys  to  pray  before  this  altar,  raised 
on  a spot  wholly  unknown  thirty  years 
ago — in  fact,  dreaded  as  a resort  of  vag- 
abonds and  thieves — he  cannot  help  be- 
ing struck  with  admiration  at  the  many 
proofs  of  supernatural  events. 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  a 
church  was  first  erected  here  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saviour,  and  a town  named 
“Valle”  rose  about  the  church.  In  1740 
it  was  demolished,  but  rebuilt  farther 
off,  opposite  the  ancient  tavern  of 
“Valle,”  half  way  between  Scafali  and 
Annunziata.  In  the  annals  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  we  find  this  note  attached 
to  the  words : “Valle  di  Pompei” — “a 
most  dangerous  resort  of  bold  and  in- 
famous robbers.”  Such  was  this  dis- 
consolate valley  when  my  history 
begins. 

The  abandonment  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants would  be  hard  to  describe. 
Many  had  no  homes ; others  spent  their 
lives  in  the  same  lint  with  the  cow,  ass 
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and  pig,  all  huddled  together  on  the 
same  dirty  straw.  Added  to  this, 
there  were  no  schools  to  banish 
darkness  from  their  simple  intellects, 
and  their  faith  had  become  so  com- 
mingled with  superstition  that  any  reli- 
gious belief  they  possessed  was  full  of 
false  ideas  instead  of  Gospel  truths. 
After  all  this  misery  came  the  period  of 
brigandage ; the  valley  was  infested  with 
petty  thieves  and  highwaymen  who  kept 
themselves  in  hiding  in  the  recesses  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

The  bishops  tried  to  make  provision 
for  these  m^ny  needs,  yet  many  could 


not  assist  at  Mass  on  Sundays,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  church,  nor  ever 
hear  the  Word  of  God ; thus  they  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
their  religion. 

Yet  how  came  this  Sanctuary  of  the 
Rosary,  and  this  image  of  Our  Lady 
that  to-day  astonishes  the  world  with 
its  wonders,  to  be  here  in  Pompeii? 

To  a young  man  who  was  suffering 
the  mental  tortures  of  doubt  and  des- 
peration were  whispered  these  words : 
“If  you  wish  to  be  saved,  make  known 


my  Rosary.”  In  his  agony  of  despair, 
he  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven  and, 
addressing  the  Mother  of  God,  said : “If 
it  is  true  that  thou  didst  promise  St. 
Dominic  that  whosoever  should  pro- 
mulgate thy  Rosary  should  be  saved, 
then  will  I be  saved,  for  I shall  not  leave 
this  valley  without  having  propagated 
thy  Rosary.” 

He  was  determined  now  to  spread  the 
devotion  of  the  Rosary  at  Pompeii,  yet 
how  to  accomplish  this  was  what  most 
perplexed  him.  The  people  were  scat- 
tered in  farms  and  cottages  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Scarcely  any 
of  them  knew  how  to 
recite  a Hail  Mary, 
nor  were  they  anxious 
to  learn.  To  bring 
them  together,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a 
feast  at  which  the 
peasants  were  induced 
to  attend  through  vari- 
ous amusements  being 
offered,  and  where 
they  were  also  invited 
to  assist  at  the  devo- 
tions held  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  first  feast  was 
to  take  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  and  great 
preparations  wdre 
made  a year  in  ad- 
vance ; but,  alas,  a 
rain  and  hurricane  not  only  prevented 
the  peasants  from  attending,  but  it  even 
kept  the  pastor  and  his  friends  impris- 
oned at  home.  The  next  year  a woman 
crier  announced  the  feast  (as  is  the 
custom  throughout  Italy),  and  solicitors 
went  from  home  to  home  asking  small 
donations,  so  that  each  one  would  feel 
a personal  interest  in  it.  This  time  it 
succeeded  admirably  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  enjoyed 
the  amusements ; but,  sad  to  re- 
late, the  Rosary  was  still  unlearned, 
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and  much  less  understood,  and 
the  sermon  preached  by  the  pastor 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  sterile 
ground.  Nevertheless,  the  confidence 
of  the  people  had  thus  been  obtained 
and  they  received  gratefully  the  medals 
and  beads  which  were  now  distributed 
amongst  them.  Though  this  slow 
progress  was  somewhat  discouraging, 
it  was  decided,  after  much  reflection  and 
debating,  to  call  to  their  aid  a mission, 
which  would  perhaps  rouse  the  souls  of 
this  people  to  the  eternal 
truths  and  awaken  in  their 
hearts  some  attachment  to 
Mary,  and  especially  to  her 
Rosary ; yet  three  long  years 
elapsed  before  priests  could 
be  obtained  to  come  to  this 
desolate  spot.  Meanwhile,  a 
small  altar  had  been  raised  in 
the  old  church  and  a statuette 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
placed  upon  it,  in  readiness  for 
the  third  feast,  which  was  to 
take  place.  The  miserable 
church  was  cleaned,  and  the 
various  grease  spots  were 
painted  over  and  quicklime 
placed  in  the  holes  and  cor- 
ners to  destroy  the  nests  of 
lizards,  rats  and  spiders. 

Partly  owing  to  the  games 
and  partly  owing  to  a solemn 
Mass  and  Vespers  being  sung, 
this  feast  succeeded  brilliantly, 
and  afterwards  many  joined 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Ro- 
sary. The  duty  of  its  mem- 
bers was  to  accompany  the 
dead  and  pray  for  their  souls 
by  means  of  the  Rosary. 

The  following  month,  November  2, 
1875,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Nola  or- 
dered three  holy  priests  to  undertake 
the  mission  and  spread  light  among  that 
people.  Old  and  young,  men  and  wo- 
men, not  only  of  the  valley  but  from 
all  the  surrounding  country,  flocked  to 
listen  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  they 


could  not  all  find  room  in  the  little 
church,  they  crowded  around  the  en- 
trance, kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  gladly  exposing  themselves  to  the 
variable  November  winds  to  listen  to 
these  zealous  ministers.  After  the  ser- 
mon, the  fields  resounded  with  the 
sweet  praises  of  Mary  and  the  chanting 
of  the  Rosary.  The  result  showed  the 
power  of  the  heavenly  Queen,  for  all 
reconciled  themselves  with  God  and 
settled  their  quarrels ; many  old  enmi- 


OUR LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY 

ties  disappeared,  and  nearly  all  asked 
to  become  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Mary. 

A week  afterwards,  when  the  holy 
Bishop  came  to  Pompeii  to  administer 
confirmation,  his  heart  was  so  touched 
with  the  pitiable  condition  of  his  people 
that  he  declared  it  his  duty  to  raise  a 
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church  here  in  which  they  would  be 
able  to  gather  together  for  divine  wor- 
ship. This  proposition,  coming  after 
three  years  of  vain  effort,  in  which  not 
even  an  altar  had  been  raised  or  any 
kind  of  a brotherhood  organized  among 
this  poverty-stricken  people,  sounded 
so  strange  that  it  well-nigh  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  clergy,  the 
young  man  said  : “Is  this  not  a strategy 
of  the  evil  one,  who,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  institution  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Rosary,  which  is  now  well  disposed 
and  ordered,  now  proposes  the  building 
of  a church,  which  would  require  God 
knows  how  many  years  to  accomplish  ?“ 
But  the  worthy  minister  of  the  Lord  an- 
swered: “Your  good  will  is  acceptable 
unto  God.  Carry  out  now  the  instruc- 
tions of  your  superior,  for  his  voice  is 
that  of  God and  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  his  words,  that  church,  begun  for  poor 
farmers,  was  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years  raised  by  Leo  XIII  to  the  dignity 
of  a Pontifical  church  and  declared  to 
be  a sanctuary  of  the  world,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter — in 
perpetuum. 

In  order  to  establish  among  the  people 
the  habit  of  reciting  in  common  the  Ro- 
sary, which  they  had  now  learned  from 
the  three  missionaries,  and  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  all  the  indulgences  at- 
tached to  the  Confraternity,  it  seemed 
imperative  to  have  some  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  exposed  for  public 
veneration.  After  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments  a picture  was  secured 
from  a religious  in  Naples.  The  picture 
was  old  and  worm-eaten,  and  the  face 
of  the  Madonna  looked  like  a coarse, 
rough,  woman  of  the  people.  To  add 
to  this,  some  of  the  canvas  was  missing 
directly  over  the  head,  the  mouth  was 
cracked  and  the  colors  stained  and  faded 
in  many  places.  Constrained  by  the 
necessity  of  having  promised  to  bring  a 
picture  that  very  evening,  it  was  finally 
accepted,  after  much  hesitation,  and 


brought  from  Naples  by  one  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  valley,  actually  lying  on  the 
top  of  the  manure  with  which  his  cart 
was  laden.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
poor  Pompeiians  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty experiencing  any  devotion  or  love 
for  the  Rosary  with  such  a picture  be- 
fore them ; yet  it  was  in  the  designs  of 
Providence  to  ordain  that  this  old  can- 
vas, bought  for  three  francs,  was  to  be- 
come the  means  of  saving  many  souls 
and  to  become  so  precious  as  to  be  cov- 
ered with  costly  gems  and  raised  to  the 
richest  throne  in  the  sanctuary. 

No  one  could  repress  a smile  when 
this  picture  was  shown  at  the  parochial 
church,  and  all  agreed  that  until  it  was 
retouched  it  could  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sition ; so  for  that  evening  it  was  con- 
signed to  a corner  behind  the  altar.  On 
the  following  day  it  was  resolved  to  have 
the  painting  restored,  though  the  old 
daub  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  even  a cent.  But  though 
paint  was  applied  to  hide  the  old  wounds 
and  the  whole  neatly  varnished  over, 
still  the  face  of  the  Madonna  was  the 
same,  common  and  unpleasant  to  look 
upon.  Thus  restored,  however,  it  could 
at  least  be  presented  to  public  venera- 
tion without  fear  of  its  being  interdicted. 
The  diploma  having  now  arrived  author- 
izing the  erection  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Rosary,  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  have  the  picture  blessed  and 
to  have  an  altar  on  which  to  expose  it, 
to  which  the  indulgences  were  attached. 

Later,  this  picture  was  removed  from 
the  old  church  and  placed  in  the  new 
chapel ; since  which  time  all  who  see 
it  declare  that  a certain  beauty  and  maj- 
esty are  now  on  the  features  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  which  were  not  there  before. 
Some  skeptics  may  not  acknowledge 
this  change,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
Madonna's  face  inspires  all  who  see  it 
with  confidence  and  love,  and  all  who 
approach  the  sanctuary  bend  their 
knees  with  faith  before  that  old  canvas 
white  their  hearts  beat  with  a strange 
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joy.  At  least  what  every  one  beholds 
cannot  be  denied — the  daily  stream  of 
visitors  of  all  classes  and  nationalities, 

f 

many  undertaking  long  journeys  to 
pray  before  this  altar  and  behold  this 
image,  and  finding  something  to  attract 
and  constrain  admiration — some  latent 
power  which  draws  men,  almost  against 
their  will,  to  kneel  and  pray. 

In  the  course  of  these  three  years,  the 
Queen  of  the  Rosary  had  shown  signs 
of  her  approval  and  pleasure  in  the 
growing  work  of  the  valley  by  many 
graces  and  prodigies,  and  the  month  of 
January,  1876,  opened  up  a new  era  of 
mercies  and  wondrous  miracles  in  this 
land. 

The  journeying  from  house  to  house, 
to  collect  the  peasants’  mite,  was  now 
for  a nobler  end  than  to  institute  a 
feast ; it  was  to  help  build  the  church  of 
God.  The  poor  were  the  first  to  give 
their  offerings  to  the  church  which  was 
so  soon  to  become  the  world-renowned 
sanctuary.  Yet  it  was  not  possible  to 
begin  to  build  a church,  no  matter  how 
small,  on  the  offerings  of  the  peasant 
folk  of  Pompeii,  so  solicitors  were 
chosen  for  this  work.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  a young  lady,  who  had 
founded  the  “Pious  Working  Union” 
for  poor  churches,  hundreds  of  families 
were  secured  as  subscribers  to  the  fu- 
ture church,  the  offering  being  but  one 
penny  a month. 

When  the  news  spread  that  in  this 
desert  land  the  banner  of  the  Rosary 
was  to  be  planted,  the  Rev.  Mother  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
through  her  the  tertiaries.  took  great 
interest,  and  in  their  turn  solicited  their 
friends.  The  subscribers  now’  reached 
three  hundred.  However,  the  in- 
creasing interest  and  good  will  of 
the  noble  families  of  Naples  were 
now  aroused,  for  the  first  steps  towards 
building  the  Church  of  Pompeii  had  been 
strengthened  by  some  extraordinary 


favors,  all  granted  after  a promise  had 
been  made  to  the  Virgin  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  her  Sanctuary'.  Not 
having  space  to  detail  these  miracles,  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  they  helped  to 
sustain  the  courage  of  those  who  were 
toiling  so  hard  to  further  this  work  of 
the  valley,  and  the  news  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cures  which  had  been  effected 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  good  Neapolitans  to 
favor  the  glorious  work. 

The  holy  prelate,  hearing  of  these 
wonderful  manifestations  of  divine 
bounty,  felt  there  was  no  more  need  of 
4waiting  or  discussing,  so  twelve  acres 
of  ground  were  bought  and  a day  (May 
8th)  appointed  for  laying  the  corner 
stone,  that  day  being  selected  as  sacred 
to  the  glory  of  St.  Michael,  the  special 
protector  of  this  valley. 

The  Virgin,  wishing  still  to  strengthen 
their  faith  and  reliance  on  her  protec- 
tion, again  performed  a miracle  before 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  on  a priest 
afflicted  with  cancer,  whose  death  was 
looked  for  momentarily.  When  a friend 
approached  his  bedside,  ‘his  face  was 
hideously  swollen,  the  mouth  open,  the 
lips  black  and  the  breath  coming  with 
difficulty.  A shudder  ran  through  the 
visitor  at  the  sight,  but,  overcoming  her 
feelings,  she  said : “Father,  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rosary  is  performing  miracles 
for  her  new  church  at  Pompeii ; will 
you  promise  to  publish  the  facts  to  your 
people*  if  you  recover  your  health  ?”  At 
these  words  the  patient  wept,  but  an- 
swered w’ith  difficulty : “I  will  fulfill  all 
the  promises  you  make  in  my  name," 
and  joining  his  hands  in  prayer,  he 
listened  whilst  the  bystanders  recited  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosarv. 
That  same  evening  he  was  suddenly  re- 
stored to  health.  The  cancer  began 
to  detach  itself,  and  the  body,  face  and 
mouth  assumed  new  skin,  and  even  the 
fingers  began  to  have  new  nails.  Wish- 
ing to  celebrate  a Mass  of  thanksgiving, 
he  reasoned  thus  with  himself:  “It  is 
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the  same  wherever  I say  it;  the  Virgin 
is  the  same  here  or  at  Pompeii.  I will  say 
the  Mass  here  and  save  myself  the  trip 
to  Pompeii.” 


was  reminded  of  his  promise  and  en- 
treated to  carry  it  out  if  he  wished  to 
regain  his  health.  He  then  promised 
again  to  announce  the  miracle,  and  to 


MAIN  ALTAR 


A few  days  afterwards,  to  their  great 
surprise,  they  learned  that  the  priest  was 
again  ill.  He  was  asked  what  he  had 
done  for  Pompeii,  and  learning  that  he 
had  given  the  matter  no  thought,  he 


go  to  Pompeii  and  relate  it  to  the  Bishop 
and  all  persons  there,  if  he  should  again 
recover.  That  night  he  once  more 
was  cured  and  in  the  morning  he 
arose,  went  to  Pompeii  and  celebrated 
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his  Mass  with  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes  in  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
for  her  double  favor. 

At  last  the  much-longed-for  day  ar- 
rived for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 
A tent  was  raised  on  the  ground  recently 
purchased  and  beneath  this  tent,  on  two 
barrels,  rested  a plank  which,  covered 
with  cloth  and  hangings,  formed  an 
altar.  A crucifix  and  six  candles  were 
placed  upon  it,  and  above,  in  a gilded 
frame,  was  hung  the  old  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary.  The  Bishop  of 


whom  had  already  received  signal  fa- 
vors from  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii. 

It  now  seemed  as  though  all  obstacles 
had  been  overcome,  but  the  fes- 
tivities were  scarcely  over  when  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  began  to 
be  understood.  A kind  architect  had 
offered  his  services  and  the  plans  were 
ready,  but  how  impossible  it  seemed  to 
collect  the  necessary  funds  for  its  com- 
pletion ! “Do  not  be  selfish/’  said  the 
Bishop;  “do  not  think  of  yourselves. 
Yon  begin;  others  will  finish.”  Obedi- 


INTERIOR  OF  SANCTUARY 


Nola,  with  his  vicar  and  other  priests, 
came  in  solemn  pomp  for  the  touching 
ceremony,  the  witnesses  being  the  poor 
peasants  and  about  three  hundred  Nea- 
politan ladies  and  gentlemen,  several  of 


ent  to  the  words  of  counsel,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  the  temple  large,  solid 
and  beautiful,  and  to  depend  unflinch- 
ingly on  Him  Whose  work  it  was,  with- 
out dreaming  of  beholding  its  comple- 
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tion.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  the 
pastor  invited  the  peasants  to  offer  their 
labor  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  A 
quarry  of  volcanic  stone  had  been 
opened  not  far  from  the  church  by  one 
of  the  custodians  of  the  Pompeiian  ex- 
cavations at  his  own  expense,  and,  hear- 
ing of  the  contemplated  new  church,  he 
offered  twelve  cubic  metres  of  stone  for 
this  work  if  some  one  would  transport 
them.  The  following  Sunday  the 
pastor  addressed  his  congregation  thus : 
“It  is  most  meritorious  in  man  to  build 
a church  to  the  living  God,  and  hence 
every  one  of  you  should  feel  honored  to 
help  build  a house  wherein  is  to  dwell 
the  Most  High.  And  as  this  material  is 
offered  us,  it  would  be  a valuable  work 
of  penance  and  piety  if  you  were  to 
transport  these  stones  on  your  own 
shoulders  as  a symbol  of  your  subjection 
to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.” 
These  words,  like  good  seed,  fell  on  fer- 
tile ground.  All  those  present,  men, 
women  and  children,  followed  the  de- 
sires and  example  of  their  pastor — for 
he  took  the  lead,  and  behind  him  fol- 
lowed two  priests  and  the  crowd  of 
peasants.  It  was,  indeed,  a touching 
sight,  as  all  along  the  highway  that  leads 
from  Naples  to  Salerno,  bowed  beneath 
the  weight,  they  carried  the  stones  with 
humility  and  faith.  Not  six  months  had 
elapsed  after  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  before  the  foundations  were  com- 
pleted. 

As  will  be  remembered,  for  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  the  peasant  folk  of 
the  valley  had  never  passed  October 
without  a feast ; so  this  time  it  was  to 
offer  to  God  a first  sacrifice.  An  altar 
was  erected  on  two  barrels,  similar  to 
that  of  a previous  occasion.  The  morn- 
ing was  fair,  and  a motley  crowd  of  no- 
bles and  plebeians  stood  in  the  open 
country  and  recited  with  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Nola  the  fifteen  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary.  The  orator  of  the  occasion 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 


brought  tears  to  their  eyes  as  he  spoke 
to  his  listeners  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  gratitude  due  Him  Who  deigned  to 
accept  for  His  glory  the  feeble  work  of 
man. 

From  this  day  forth  money  flowed 
in  from  most  unexpected  sources,  and 
a profound  conviction  took  hold  of  all 
that  God,  Who  willed  that  a church 
should  rise  on  this  spot,  would  allow  no 
obstacle  to  impede  His  designs.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Providence  has  most 
clearly  manifested  itself  in  this  work  of 
Pompeii,  as  in  twenty-five  years  over 
three  million  francs  have  been  disbursed, 
and  yet  the  money  is  always  forthcom- 
ing for  all  necessities.  To  carry  on 
God’s  work  neither  riches,  power  nor 
wisdom  are  needed  when  all  is  done  with 
that  faith  which  draws  down  from 
heaven  the  free  abundance  of  super- 
human help. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  the  Rosary  and  of  the  miraculous 
picture  which  is  venerated  in  the  Valley 
of  Pompeii.  The  extraordinary  events 
that  have  taken  place  during  these  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  favors  that 
have  been  granted  to  the  faithful  who 
helped  to  build  this  temple,  make  it  the 
center  of  sighs  and  prayers,  wishes  and 
supplications  Qf  thousands  of  Catholics 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  turn 
with  perfect  confidence  to  their  Queen. 
Here  the  tired  wanderer  and  weary 
peasant  may  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
that  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother,  who,  with  the  Infant  Saviour 
on  her  arm  and  the  Rosary  in  her  right 
hand,  will  show  them  the  old  remedy 
for  all  ills. 

Oh,  you  who  are  weary  and  oppressed 
by  sorrow,  take  a remedy  for  your 
wounds.  Here  is  the  crown  of  heavenly 
roses ; gird  your  heart  with  it ; offer  it 
up  every  day,  and  it  will  save  you  from 
death.  She  who  is  the  Mother  of  sin- 
ners will  come  to  crown  you  in  the  day 
of  your  agony.  Her  roses  cannot  fade 
and  are  lifegiving. 
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By  ALBERT  M.  MASAT 


RESIDENT  Garcia  Moreno 
was  a good  man  who  had  ene- 
mies, as  all  good  men  have. 
Even  now,  in  a secluded  street 
of  his  capital,  a band  of  conspirators  sit 
plotting  his  destruction — a revolution. 
They  call  themselves  the  “Liberals,” 
whose  aim  is  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gion and  priests;  in  short,  their  own 
personal  enrichment.  To  top  the  matter 
off,  they  would  put  themselves  beyond 
punishment  by  establishing  a govern- 
ment of  their  own. 

“The  whole  matter  lies  thus,”  said 
one,  arising,  “the  people  are  crowding 
to  our  side.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
we’ve  aroused  their  hatred  against  the 
priests.  Our  circulars,  telling  them  that 
the  priests  are  hoarding  up  money  to  the 
deprivation  of  the  poor,  certainly  ac- 
complished their  aim.  Moreover,  by 
our  help  of  the  poor  we  have  confirmed 
their  belief,  and  their  hatred  of  the 
priests  is  growing  deeper  each  day.  It 
is  good  for  us  that  they  are  poor  and 
ignorant.  May  their  poverty  and  igno- 
rance continue ; for  that  makes  them 
our  adherents.  As  for  the  priests,  and 
Moreno,  their  arch-protector,  let  them 
perish.  As  for  us,  it  is  gold  we  want, 
and  gold  it  is  we’ll  have.  Again,  I say, 
may  poverty  and  ignorance  prosper. 
Down  with  the  priests  and  Moreno ! 
Down  with  all  but  gold !” 

He  finished  amid  applause,  but  a 
handsome  young  cavalier  at  his  right  in- 
voluntarily drew  away  his  chair  at  these 
words,  and  his  face  became  gloomy. 
After  a moment,  however,  he  asked : 
“When  do  we  commence?” 

The  presiding  officer  struck  the  table 
emphatically,  and  replied : 

“We  commence  this  evening.  And, 
brothers,  these  are  the  plans.”  With 


this,  he  unfolded  to  them  a scheme  in- 
surpassable  for  its  ingenuity  and  crim- 
inality. At  the  end,  he  turned  to  the 
young  cavalier:  “And  you,  Senhor  San- 
tal,  sltll  lead  the  mob  against  the  Mon- 
astery of  San  Francisco.  Set  the  lair 
afire  and  let  the  beasts  burn  alive,  or 
kill  them  if  they  try  to  escape.  Let  none 
live.  Above  all,  however,  bring  their 
gold.  And,”  he  spoke  to  all,  “so  the 
whole  thing  is  done  well,  let  the  watch- 
word, ‘Down  with  the  priests,’  be  ut- 
tered at  the  first  stroke  of  the  Angelus 
bell.  Brothers,  remember  your  oaths 
and  do  your  work  well.” 

“Allow  me  to  say,”  said  Jose  Santal, 
“that  I think  it  advisable  that  our  attack 
be  postponed  until  after  the  Angelus  has 
ceased  to  ring.” 

“Why?”  broke  out  several  voices. 

“Are  you  superstitious?”  asked  one. 

“No,  he  is  a coward,”  sneered  an- 
other. 

“Your  reason?”  sharply  asked  the 
president. 

The  young  cavalier,  his  face  flushed 
with  anger,  cast  a look  of  contempt  at 
liis  companions,  and  scornfully  replied : 

“It  is  not  I but  the  people  who  are 
superstitious.  They  are  accustomed  to 
pray  to  the  Virgin  when  the  Angelus 
rings.  Let  them  pray,  for  pray  they 
will.  It  is  a habit  learned  in  childhood. 
But  when  they  have  finished,  let  us 
speak  out,  and  then  let  .it  be  seen  who 
is  a coward.” 

A short  discussion  followed  and  Jose’s 
plan  was  accepted.  Soon  after,  the  con- 
spirators scattered  out,  each  one  to  his 
post.  One,  however,  nudged  Santal 
and  asked : 

“What  in  the  world  ever  put  such  a 
thing  in  your  head  ?” 
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'That’s  easily  answered,  brother/’  re- 
turned Santal.  T only  wished  to  grant 
the  poor  priests  that  simple  privilege  of 
praying  before  death  which  is  not  de- 
nied even  to  the  blackest  criminal,  no 
matter  whether  the  executioner  himself 
prays,  or  even  believes  in  God,  heaven 
or  hell.  Let  them  pray ; a few  minutes’ 
delay  will  hurt  nothing.” 

This  seemed  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  questioner  and  he  departed, 
mumbling : "Superstitious  sentimen- 

talist!” 

Two  hours  later  the  quiet  of  the  city 
was  broken  by  the  melodious  tones  of  a 
hundred  bells.  It  is  the  Angelus.  The 
suspiciously  great  multitudes  thronging 
the  streets  with  one  accord  bared  their 
heads.  The  last  tones  slowly  died  away. 
A moment  longer  a deep  stillness,  as 
that  of  a congregation  bowed  in  humble 
adoration,  reigned  on;  then  the  long- 
gathering  storm  unleashed  its  furies. 

"Down  with  the  priests !”  cried  the 
leaders.  "Down  with  the  priests !” 
shrieked  the  thousands.  Here  and 
there,  smoke  began  to  float  upwards, 
telling  to  all  that  the  scorching  sword 
of  "Liberty”  had  begun  its  destructive 
labors. 

Again  the  bells  pealed  out,  but  in 
tones  of  anguished  alarm.  The  noise  of 
hurrying  regiments  swept  through  the 
streets,  and  soon  the  air  trembled  with 
the  continuous  roar  of  musketry.  The 
bloody  fray  between  the  loyal  and  the 
rebels  was  on. 

By  midnight  all  was  quiet  again,  but 
the  prisons,  filled  to  their  capacity,  told 
the  story  of  a rebellion  ending  in  failure. 
Jose  Santal  was  one  of  the  prisoners, 
and  his  doom  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  court  martial.  He  was  to  die,  and 
if  not  pardoned,  naught  awaited  him  but 
the  criminal’s  grave.  And  what  chances 
had  he  of  pardon?  Garcia  Moreno  lay 
fever-stricken  at  his  mountain  home; 
besides,  who  would  intercede  for  him? 

Oh,  why  had  he  listened  to  that  fiend 
in  friend’s  disguise ! Why  had  he  for- 


saken what  was  good  to  follow  those 
desperate  men ! Oh,  had  he  only  disre- 
garded their  sneers  before  it  was  too 
late ! Moreover,  what  reward  had  he 
reaped  for  his  faithfulness?  In  the 
thickest  of  the  fray  they  had  forsaken 
him,  leaving  him  in  the  power  of  the 
troops.  Now  he  lay  here,  though  not 
guilty  of  actual  murder,  yet  sentenced 
to  die  as  a criminal. 

"Without  a friend,  without  a word  of 
consolation !”  He  groaned,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  With  strength 
^born  of  desperation  he  tore  and  strained 
at  his  chains. 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  a friend,  but  did  she 
still  love  him?  Her  love  had  been 
great,  but  how  was  it  now?  He  asked 
the  question,  but  dared  not  answer. 
They  were  married,  and  had  been 
happy  until  that  fiend  came.  After  that 
he  had  played  the  role  of  the  deceiver, 
and  she,  in  her  pure  simplicity,  noticed 
not  the  change  that  was  perverting  him. 
But  now  she  certainly  knew  all,  and 
could  he  even  dare  to  hope?  Again 
he  tore  at  the  chains ; but  his  efforts 
only  wore  him  out,  and  he  fell  into  a 
stuporlike  sleep. 

A fearful  dream  slowly  unfolded  itself 
before  his  heated  brain.  He  again  was 
living  through  the  sweet  courtship.  At 
first  all  was  happiness,  then  something 
came  between  them.  A long  journey 
into  unknown  lands  loomed  before  him. 
The  time  of  parting  had  come ; his 
sweetheart  was  in  his  embrace  weeping 
her  last  farewell  on  his  breast.  With  a 
cry  of  anguish,  he  outstretched  his 
arms  to  press  her  more  firmly  to  his 
bosom.  Then  the  dream  vanished  and 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  alone  no  more. 

"Rose,  Rose,”  he  cried,  springing  to 
his  feet.  But  the  sight  of  his  chains 
was  too  much  for  her.  With  a sob  she 
swooned  away.  He  sought  to  prevent 
her  fall,  but  the  bonds  hindered  him  and 
she  sank  at  his  feet. 

"Rose,  Rose,  my  darling,”  he  pleaded, 
hoarse  with  emotion,  "look  at  me — tell 
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me  you  forgive.”  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. With  feverish  haste  he  rubbed 
her  wrists  and  temples.  His  efforts  were 
successful,  for  in  a few  moments  she 
opened  her  eyes. 

“Jose,  my  husband,  how  could  you? 

0 God,  help  him ! Mother  of  Sorrows, 
have  compassion  on  him !”  she  cried, 
and  her  arms  flew  about  his  neck,  her 
lips  crushed  against  his.  Though  him- 
self overcome  with  emotion,  Jose 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom  and  sought  to 
console  her. 

“Rose,  my  darling,  don’t  take  it  thus. 
We  must  all  die  once.  Let  us  give  our- 
selves to  the  will  of  God.  He  is  all- 
just  and  merciful.  I deserve  my  pun- 
ishment, for  I forsook  Him  and  relied 
on  my  hypocritical  companions.  Now 

1 am  forsaken  by  them.  Only  God  re- 
mains to  me,  and  He  already  has  shown 
His  clemency  towards  me,  for  He 
brought  you  to  me.” 

Her  only  reply  was  a passionate  em- 
brace, and  he  continued : 

“And  now,  my  darling,  you  must  go, 
for  this  is  too  much  for  you.  But  be- 
fore you  leave,  promise  that  you'll  send 
me  a priest,  that  I may  make  my  peace 
with  God.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
else.  Go  now,  darling,  and  pray  for  me.” 
He  pressed  her  once  more  to  his  bosom 
and  on  her  lips  imprinted  a last  fond 
kiss,  then  gently  released  her. 

Not  long  after  this  a priest  entered 
Jose’s  cell,  and  there  found  a man  truly 
penitent.  The  confession  was  ended, 
and  Jose  turned  to  the  priest : 

“Nothing  now  remains,  Father,  but 
that  I make  restitution  to  your  convent 
for  the  damages  I’ve  caused.” 

“My  son,”  gravely  replied  the  friar, 
“let  no  such  thoughts  disturb  you.  No 
blood  lies  on  your  soul,  and  as  for  the 
damage,  it  is  trifling.  I,  as  the  prior, 
take  it  upon  myself  to  absolve  you  from 
all  obligations.  Think  not  on  restitu- 
to  ns,  but  on  that  restitution  that 
^^^>we  God.  Pray  to  Him  that  He 


forgive  you.  Pray  to  the  Virgin  that  she 
grant  you  her  protection.  I also  shall 
pray  for  you  and  do  all  I can  for  you. 
Garcia  Moreno  is  my  friend ; perhaps 
he  will  listen  to  me.  Take  courage. 
Pray  and  hope.  Farewell.” 

That  same  hour  the  priest  was  on  his 
way  to  the  president.  But  some  one 
had  been  there  before  him.  Garcia 
Moreno's  own  household  was  filled 
with  his  enemies.  It  was  to  their  interest 
that  Santal  be  executed,  for,  since  he 
had  repented,  they  feared  their  own  ex- 
posure. For  this  reason  they  urged 
Moreno  to  grant  no  mercy,  alleging 
that  the  condemned  man  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  let  live.  Fever-stricken  as 
he  was,  Moreno  for  a long  time  re- 
sisted, but,  finally,  worn  out  by  their  im- 
portunities, signed  the  mandate  of  im- 
mediate execution.  Thus,  when  the 
priest  reached  the  palace  he  was  not 
allowed  for  several  hours  to  see  the 
president. 

“My  God,  why  did  you  not  come 
sooner?”  were  the  words  with  which 
Moreno  greeted  the  friar’s  request.  “It 
is  too  late  now.  Ho,  there!”  he  cried 
to  the  attendants.  “Here,  Francisco, 
saddle  the  swiftest  horse.  Jose  Santal’s 
execution  must  be  stopped.  When  you 
have  saddled,  come  to  the  portico  for 
your  papers.  Go,  now.  Pen  and  ink!” 
he  commanded  the  others. 

In  a few  minutes  the  document  of 
pardon  was  made  out.  Francisco,  in  the 
meanwhile,  having  saddled  a powerful 
stallion,  was  at  the  portico.  He  seized 
his  papers  eagerly  and  rushed  back  to 
the  stable,  but  hardly  had  he  gone  a few 
steps  when  a shriek  pierced  the  air. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  the  stable 
hands  were  already  carrying  thence  a 
mortally  wounded  man. 

He  had  tried  the  last  means  to  frus- 
trate the  pardon  and  failed.  With  a 
sharp  lance  he  sought  to  inflict  a hardly 
perceptible,  though  very  dangerous, 
wound  on  one  of  the  stallion’s  forelegs. 
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The  fierv  steed,  however,  forestalled  his 
action.  With  one  lash  of  his  hoof  he 
had  stricken  the  man  down. 

An  instant  later,  Francisco  was  in  the 
saddle  and  away.  Will  he  or  death  win 
the  race? 

Before  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  in  a secluded  chapel,  knel^ 
Rose  Santal.  Since  her  departure  from 
the  prison  she  had  been  there,  and  now 
that  the  priest  had  gone  to  Moreno,  her 
prayers  redoubled  in  fervor.  The  chapel 
was  as  yet  empty,  for  the  dav  had  not 
yet  broken.  A deep,  heavenly  quietude 
reigned  as  the  beautiful  woman  sighed 
and  prayed  alone. 

Not  far  away  from  this  chapel  a dif- 
ferent scene,  most  sinister  in  purport, 
is  taking  place.  A pile  of  damp  clay 
heaped  up  beside  a newly-dug  grave 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  green  lawn 
and  marks  the  spot  where  the  prisoner 
shall  stand  and  die.  Nearby,  a de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  with  an  officer  at 
their  head,  stand  in  readiness.  The  mo- 
ment is  fast  approaching  when  the  re- 
port of  their  muskets  shall  ring  out  on 
the  morning  air,  telling  to  all  that  a 
promising  young  life  has  met  an  igno- 
minious ending. 

A few  minutes  more  and  the  blind- 
folded prisoner  is  in  his  place.  Around 
stands  the  throng  of  people  who  have 
come  to  witness  the  tragedy.  Awe- 
stricken silence  reigns,  for  their  hearts 
are  touched.  The  grief  of  the  young 
rebels  wife  is  known  to  them  all.  Here 
and  there  a suppressed  sob  lends  its 
touch  of  sorrow  to  the  scene.  Even  the 
hardened  faces  of  the  soldiers  show 
emotion,  and  as  the  officer  gives  the 
signal  to  load  and  aim,  his  hand  creeps 
stealthily  to  his  eyes.  The  soldiers  obey 
mechanically,  though  visibly  with  dis- 
taste. 

Slowly  the  muskets  ascend  into  posi- 
tion ; nothing  remains  but  the  command 
to  fire.  Already  the  sword  is  slipping 
from  its  scabbard,  and  their  fingers 


close  tighter  on  the  triggers.  When, 
lo!  softly,  melodiously,  stealing  forth 
from  a near-by  belfry,  comes  the  first 
tap  of  the  Angelus  bell.  In  an  instant 
the  arms  descend  and  the  soldiers,  with 
the  throng,  bare  their  heads.  They  pray, 
they  must  pray ; it  is  a habit  learned  in 
childhood.  Even  the  officers  bend  their 
heads.  A deep  silence  reigns;  only  the 
bells  speak,  and  they  speak  in  tones  of 
heavenly  peace.  The  prisoner,  kneeling 
at  his  grave,  is  uttering  his  last  prayer. 
It  will  not  be  long,  for  already  the  final 
Ave  has  been  rung,  and  the  tones  of 
the  bells  are  dying  away,  one  by  one. 

But  before  the  muskets  reascend, 
some  one  cries  out  in  the  throng.  The 
cry  is  repeated.  First  by  a few,  then  in 
unison  the  shout  of  “Mercy!”  breaks 
out.  A horseman,  begrimed  from  head 
to  foot,  rushes  through  the  crowd  that 
sways  right  and  left  to  give  him  pass- 
age. He  comes  onward  as  one  bereft 
of  reason,  waving  a parchment  above  his 
head,  while  from  his  dust-dried  throat 
comes  the  hoarse  cry  of  “Mercy*!”  It 
is  Francisco.  He  has  won  the  race  and 
Jose  Santal  is  free. 

“Where  is  Rose?”  he  cries,  when  he 
fully  comprehends  his  fortune. 

“At  San  Antonio’s,”  some  one  ven- 
tures, and  thither  he  turns  his  steps.  He 
must  see  her,  he  must  convey  the  good 
news  to  her  himself. 

In  the  chapel  the  devoted  wife  is  still 
praying,  but  her  strength  is  nearly  gone. 
Her  eves  are  slowly  closing  in  spite  of 
her  efforts.  Her  head  sinks  down  on  the 
marble  feet  of  the  statue  and  she  sleeps. 
Little  by  little  a dream  unfolds  itself  to 
her.  She  sees — O God,  what?  She  sees 
her  husband  blindfolded,  standing  on  a 
heap  of  clay,  facing  a troop  of  soldiers. 
Good  God  ! He  is  to  be  shot,  and  that 
horrible  hole  at  his  feet  is  to  be  his 
grave.  She  groans,  and  merciful  dark- 
ness blots  out  the  terrible  picture. 

Above  her  the  Angelus  bell  sweetly 
peals  out,  but  she  sleeps  on  and  dreams 
again.  What  a change!  Yes,  the 
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grave,  the  soldiers  and  Jose,  they  are 
still  there.  But  joy,  joy  indefinable, 
shines  in  their  faces.  The  scene,  so 
sombre  before,  seems  now  to  be  lit  up 
by  a soft,  radiant  glow.  Merciful  God, 
she  comprehends!  Jose  is  free.  Then 
as  the  chapel  bell  ceases  its  melodious 
clamor,  the  dream  vanishes,  but  she 


sleeps  on  and  smiles.  Why  should  she 
not  smile?  Jose  is  free! 

A quick  step  rings  behind  her. 
Awakened,  she  springs  up. 

“Jose!’'  and  she  is  in  his  arms  weep- 
ing  for  joy.  Jose,  her  Jose,  is  free. 
The  Mother  of  Sorrows  has  heard  her 
prayers. 


To  an  Irish  Thrush 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

Oh,  little  Irish  thrush, 

Hush,  oh,  hush ! 

I hear  you  singing  in  the  morning  bright, 

At  glowing  noon  I hear  you,  and  at  night, 

And,  oh,  your  song,  to  others  gay  and  glad, 

To  me  is  sweet,  so  sweet ! — but,  ah,  so  sad ! 

So  hush,  and  do  not  sing! 

Your  minstrelsy  such  poignant  mem'ries  bring. 
That  tears  will  flow 

At  all  the  dreams  revived  of  long  ago! 

Oh,  little  Irish  thrush, 

Hush,  oh,  hush ! 

* 

You  are  an  exile  like  myself,  and  so 
I can  detect  an  undertone  of  woe 
In  all  your  singing,  though  your  master  here, 
Dull  with  content,  it  does  not  pierce  his  ear. 

So  hush,  and  sing  no  more, 

My  heart  is  full,  my  eyes  are  running  o'er 
Because  your  song 

Recalls  old  days  I deemed  were  buried  long! 

Oh,  little  Irish  thrush, 

Hush,  oh,  hush! 

Your  jovial  master  thinks  that  you  are  gay, 

He  hears  with  pride  your  singing  all  the  day, 

He  thinks  you  are  content  and  that  you  ne'er 
Long  for  the  Irish  woods,  the  Irish  air — 

So  hush  and  do  not  sing, 

Let  not  for  souls  like  his  your  music  ring, 

And  for  my  sake, 

Hush,  little  exile,  or  my  heart  will  break! 
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Mary  Bernard  of  St.  Gildard 

IV 

"The  Far-off  Interest  of  Tears'* 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


“But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a gain  to  match? 

Or  reach  a hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears.”. 

— In  Memoriam. 

ISITORS  were  numerous  at 
Lourdes;  some  came  out  of 
piety  and  some  out  of  curiosity. 
There  were  doctors  and  law- 
yers, men  from  the  universities  and 
theological  students,  tourists  and  pleas- 
ure-seekers innumerable — a crowd  that, 
Athens-like,  was  forever  seeking  some- 
thing new.  They  flocked  to  the  Grotto ; 
they  found  their  way  to  the  humble 
home  of  Bernadette.  M.  de  Ressequier, 
an  important  official  in  Basses-Pyre- 
nees,  came  accompanied  by  several 
great  ladies.  He  insisted  upon  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  visions.  When  the 
child  told  him  that  the  Lady  spoke  the 
Bearnese  patois,  he  pretended  to  be  in- 
credulous, and  said : 

“Impossible!  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  do  not  understand  your  moun- 
tain jargon ; they  do  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  peasants.” 

“How,  then,  can  we  understand  it,  if 
they  do  not?”  asked  Bernadette.  “And 
if  they  do  not  comprehend  it,  who  will 
render  us  capable  of  comprehending  it?” 
“Was  the  Lady  as  beautiful  as  these 
ladies?”  asked  the  official. 

“Oh,  she  was  very  different  from  all 
those,”  replied  the  child.  “All  those” 
were  the  elite  of  the  society  of  Pau. 

“You  say  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
commanded  you  to  eat  of  the  grass  that 
grew  in  the  Grotto,”  observed  a certain 


sceptic.  “She  must  have  taken  you  for 
a beast.” 

“Do  you  think  that  when  you  eat 
salad?”  asked  Bernadette,  smiling. 

“If  Monsieur  le  Cure  forbade  you  to 
go  again  to  the  Grotto,  what  would 
you  do?”  asked  one. 

“I  would  obey  him,”  was  the  imme- 
diate response. 

“But  suppose  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Vision  commanded  you  to  continue 
your  visits,”  he  persisted. 

“In  that  case,  I should  ask  Monsieur 
le  Cure  to  allow  me  to  go,”  answered 
the  little  maiden. 

The  child's  replies  were  direct  and 
simple  always,  but  unless  questioned  on 
the  matter  she  never  referred  to  the  ap- 
paritions. She  continued  to  attend  the 
Sisters'  school  with  the  other  children 
of  the  village.  There  she  might  be  seen 
any  day  jumping  the  rope  and  playing 
the  circle-games  so  popular  among  the 
children  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  she 
learned  to  read  and  write;  there  she 
was  prepared  for  her  first  holy  com- 
munion. Sometimes  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Grotto  was  most  likely  to  be 
deserted,  a tiny  form  would  approach, 
kneel  humbly  and  drink  of  the  miracu- 
lous fountain.  The  shadows  would 
deepen  and  darkness  come  over  the 
valley.  Still  the  small  figure  would  re- 
main, dimly  outlined  against  the  grey 
rocks.  At  last,  reluctantly  rising,  the 
White  Capulet  would  turn  villagewards. 

But  the  continued  strain  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  the  child.  Worn  out  by 
asthma  and  fatigued  by  incessant  ques- 
tioning, she  fell  ill.  The  doctor  recom- 
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mended  a change  of  air  and  complete 
rest.  The  Cure  suggested  Cauterets,  a 
a watering-place  near  Lourdes.  To 
Cauterets,  therefore,  Bernadette  was 


OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES 

sent,  accompanied  by  an  aunt.  There 
she  remained  during  the  month  of  June 
enjoying  the  quiet  and  the  open  air, 
dreaming  sometimes  of  Bartres  and 
sometimes  of  Lourdes  and  always  of  the 
Lady  and  of  the  Grotto. 

Six  years  passed.  The  day  came  when 
the  Church  was  to  take  solemn  posses- 
sion of  the  shrine  at  Lourdes.  A beau- 
tiful statue,  executed  in  Carrara  mar- 
ble by  M.  Fabish,  was  to  be  consecrated 
with  all  possible  pomp  and  ceremony. 
The  sun  was  bright;  the  sky  cloudless. 
The  village  was  gay  with  banners  and 
flowers  and  triumphal  arches.  As  the 
great  procession  formed  to  escort  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  to  the  Grotto,  the 
bells  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  the 
mountains  pealed  forth  exultingly. 
First  came  troops  of  soldiers  in  military 
attire.  These  were  followed  by  the  so- 
dalities and  fraternities  of  Lourdes. 
Then  came  the  Children  of  Mary, 
dressed  in  white ; the  Sisters  of 


Nevers,  with  their  long  black  veils ; the 
white  coronets  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
the  sombre  mantles  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;  religious  orders  of  men,  Car- 
melites, Christian  Brothers  and  others. 
At  the  end  of  this  remarkable  cortege 
came  an  immense  throng  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  souls  in  all,  marching  in  dou- 
ble file.  Among  the  guests  of  honor 
were  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from  the 
important  parishes  of  the  diocese  and 
His  Grace,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  Mon- 
seigneur Bertrand-Severe  Lawrence. 

What  indescribable  pleasure  this 
scene  would  have  produced  in  the  heart 
of  Bernadette ! How  the  good  old  Cure 
would  have  rejoiced  in  her  joy!  But 
Bernadette  did  not  march  with  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  on  that  great  day;  the 


SISTER  MARY  BERNARD 


Cure  Peyramale  was  not  among  the 
black-robed  clergy  that  surrounded  the 
Bishop  as  the  Hosannas  floated  out  on 
the  sunny  air  of  the  Junetide. 
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The  Cure  lav  on  a bed  of  pain, 
watched  day  and  night  by  two  Sisters  of 
Charity.  When  he  heard  the  procession 
passing,  he  tried  to  raise  himself  on  his 
pillow  to  look  out  the  window,  but  his 
strength  failed  him  and  he  sank  back 
exhausted  by  the  effort.  Through  the 
closed  blinds  of  his  chamber  came  the 
chanting  of  the  priests  and  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude;  he  could  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  and  the  salutes  of  the 
soldiery.  That  was  something. 

For  Bernadette,  too,  this  day  of  tri- 
umph was  a day  of  tears.  While  the 
Bishop  was  solemnly  consecrating  the 
new  statue,  while  the  people  were  ming- 
ling in  one  prayer  the  name  of  Our  Lady 


CONVENT  OF  ST.  GILDARD  AT  NEVERS 


of  Lourdes  and  of  her  messenger,  the 
little  shepherdess  of  Bartres,  the  brown 
eyes  were  closed  in  suffering  and  the 
white  lips  were  tense  with  pain.  Too 
poor  to  be  cared  for  in  her  own  home, 
the  child  had  been  sent  to  the  Hospital 
of  Lourdes.  There  she  lay  in  a free 
ward  on  a charity  cot. 

But  the  Cure  Peyramale  recovered 
from  his  illness ; Bernadette,  too,  grew 
well  and  strong  again.  Francois  Sou- 
birous  was  still  able  to  follow  his  trade 
as  a mill-hand.  Marie  was  happily 
married  to  a worthy  peasant.  Louise 
Soubirous  had  been  called  to  her  re- 


ward. The  way  seemed  clear  for  the 
realization  of  one  of  Bernadette’s  dear- 
est desires.  She  longed  for  the  peace  of 
the  cloister,  for  the  mystic  happiness  of 
heavenly  espousals,  for  the  unchanging 
love  of  a changeless  heart.  From  her 
childhood  she  had  heard  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Nevers.  To  them  she  had 
gone  to  school  ; to  them  she  was  sent 
broken  in  health  and  they  hr.d  nursed 
her  back  to  life  and  vigor.  In  her  hu- 
mility, she  considered  herself  unworthy 
to  be  counted  among  their  number. 

'‘Of  what  use  could  I be  to  them?” 
she  sighed  one  day  in  the  hearing  of  a 
friend. 

“You  could  peel  potatoes  and  wash 
vegetables,”  suggested  the  friend. 

Bernadette  smiled.  But  she  w^s  al! 
earnestness  about  the  matter.  Finally, 
in  1865,  she  applied  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  Gildard  for  admission  as  a postulant. 
Reverend  Mother  Roques,  the  Superior, 
received  her  with  open  arms.  For  one 
year  Bernadette  remained  at  the  Hos- 
pital of  Lourdes,  assisting  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  instructing  the  younger 
children.  When  the  time  came  for  her 
to  leave  for  the  Mother  House,  she 
asked  permission  to  visit  her  family, 
her  friends  in  the  village  and  the  play- 
mates of  her  childhood.  To  each  one 
she  gave  a holy  picture  on  which  she 
had  written : “Pray  for  Bernadette.” 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for 
her  departure,  she  paid  her  last  fare- 
well to  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle.  For 
a few  moments  she  knelt  in  prayer. 
Then  she  rose  and  took  the  road  for 
Nevers. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nevers  were 
founded  in  i860  by  a Benedictine,  the 
saintly  Father  Jean-Baptiste  de  La- 
veyne.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Rule  he 
sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  Institute  thus : 

“Remember,  my  dear  Sisters,  that  two 
forms  of  life  are  recommended  by  your 
Rule : one  is  the  life  of  Martha,  the 
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other  that  of  Mary.  Martha  is  the  type 
of  the  active  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
humanity ; Mary  is  the  type  of  the  con- 
templative life,  mystically  united  to 
God  by  the  love  of  His  truth,  His 
goodness  and  His  beauty.  The  life  of 
Martha  sends  you  forth  into  the  world ; 
the  life  of  Mary  brings  you  back  to  God. 
You  ought  to  love  both  these  lives,  you 
ought  to  practice  both,  praying  ear- 
nestly that  by  the  double  exercise  of 
piety  and  charity,  you  may  fulfill  your 
duty  toward  God  and  man. 

“The  contemplative  life  requires  med- 
itation, prayer,  examination  of  con- 


science, frequent  reception  of  the  sac- 
raments, spiritual  reading,  silence,  fast- 
ing and  mortification.  The  active  life 
requires  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  labor  of 
various  kinds.” 

This  union  of  work  and  prayer  ap- 
pealed to  Bernadette.  Marie-Berna- 
dette  Soubirous  became  Sister  Marie- 
Bernard.  After  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  life  at  Lourdes  came  the  cloistered 
peace  of  St.  Gildard.  After  years  of 
trial  and  suffering  came  the  exceeding 
great  reward — the  far-off  interest  of 
many  tears. 


Growth  of  Ceremony  and  Liturgy  in  the  Church 


. By  M.  A.  GANNON 


X 

HE  prayer  following  the  “Unde 
et  memores,”  is:  “Upon  which 
vouchsafe  to  look  with  a pro- 
pitious and  serene  countenance, 
and  to  make  acceptable,  as  Thou  didst 
make  acceptable  the  gifts  of  Thy  just 
child  Abel,  and  the  sacrifice  of  our 
father  Abraham,  and  that  which  Thy 
high  priest  Melchisedech  offered  to 
Thee,  a holy  sacrifice,  an  immaculate 
Host.”  This  prayer  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  probably 
long  before.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  added 
the  last  words  to  this  prayer — “sanctum 
sacrificium,  immaculatam  Hostiam” — 
probably  to  call  attention  to  the  purity 
necessary  to  a people  possessing  so  holy 
a sacrifice.  The  Abbe  Duchesne  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  been  because  of 
the  Manichaean  heretics  refusing  to  use 
wine  in  their  liturgy  that  the  words, 
“summus  sacerdos  tuus  Melchisedech” 
were  used.  The  offering  of  Melchise- 


dech, it  may  be  remembered,  was  of 
bread  and  wine. 

The  next  prayer,  the  Invocation,  or 
Epiclesis,  is  very  ancient:  “We  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  Thou 
wouldst  command  these  things  to  be 
carried  by  the  hand  of  Thy  holy  Angel 
to  Thy  altar  on  high,  in  the  sight  of 
Thy  divine  Majesty;  that  as  many  of 
us  as  by  participation  at  this  altar  shall 
receive  the  most  sacred  Body  and  Blood 
of  Thy  Son,  may  be  filled  with  all  heav- 
enly benediction  and  grace.  Through 
the  same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.”  In 
the  wording  of  this  prayer  of  Invocation 
(Epiclesis)  a slight  difference  is  found 
as  late  as  the  ninth  century ; the  word 
“holy”  before  “angel”  is  omitted.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  words 
are : “at  the  hands  of  Thy  angels.”  At 
this  invocation  the  celebrant  bows 
down ; then  at  the  words  “that  as  many 
of  us,”  etc.,  raises  himself  and  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  Host,  an- 
other over  the  chalice,  and  another 
upon  himself  at  the  words  “may  be 
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filled  with  all  heavenly  benediction  and 
grace.”  The  Eastern  liturgies  have  this 
custom  also.  In  the  Sarum  rite  this 
prayer  was  recited  with  outstretched 
arms. 

In  the  memento  of  the  dead,  which 
follows,  the  ancient  name  for  death  is 
used — sleep : ‘‘Remember,  O Lord,  Thy 
servants,  men  and  women,  N and  N, 
who  are  gone  before  us  with  the  sign  of 
faith,  and  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace.” 
To  the  early  Christians  death  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  since  it  ended  the 
earthly  warfare,  brought  them  to  their 
true  home,  and  gave  them  peace. 

The  words  “Nobis  quoque  peccatori- 
bus” — “Also  to  us  sinners” — are  the 
first  words  spoken  aloud  bv  the  cele- 
brant from  the  beginning  of  the  Canon. 
A second  memorial  of  the  saints  follows. 
In  1824  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  decided  that  the  “John”  mentioned 
— “grant  us  some  part  and  fellowship 
with  Thy  holy  Apostles  and  martyrs : 
with  John,”  etc. — was  St.  John  Baptist. 
Stephen,  whose  name  follows  that  of 
John,  is  the  first  martyr  after  our  Lord’s 
death.  Matthias  is  mentioned  here,  in- 
stead of  in  the  “Communicantes,”  be- 
cause he  was  not  associated  with  the 
Apostles  until  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord.  Barnabas  also  is  mentioned  here  ; 
but  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  was  so 
closely  united  with  Peter  that  his  name 
was  put  with  Peter’s  in  the  “Communi- 
cantes.” There  is  a tradition  that  the 
martyr-bishop  Ignatius  was  the  “little 
child”  whom  our  Lord  embraced  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  To 
Ignatius,  also,  is  given  the  credit  of 
originating  responsive  singing  in  the 
Liturgy.  Alexander  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Pope  who  was  martyred  A.  D.  109. 
Marcellinus  was  the  Pope  of  that  name, 
and  Peter  was  a Roman  exorcist  who 
was  martyred  with  Marcellinus  under 
Diocletian.  Perpetua  and  Fclicitas  were 
martyred  together  in  202,  and  their 
names  were  added  here  by  Gregory  the 


Great.  The  remaining  five  names  are 
the  great  girl-martyrs,  Agnes,  Cecilia, 
Agatha,  Lucia  and  Anastasia.  The 
feast  day  of  St.  Agnes  was  for  a long 
time  a holiday  of  obligation  in  England. 
There  is  a special  Preface  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  for  the  feast  of 
St.  Cecilia.  On  the  feast  day  of  any  of 
these  saints,  as  well  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  “Communicantes,”  the  celebrant 
is  directed  to  bow  his  head  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name. 

After  the  words,  “Through  Christ 
our  Lord,”  the  celebrant  says : “By 

Whom,  O Lord,  Thou  dost  always  cre- 
ate, sanctify,  quicken,  bless,  and  give  us 
all  these  good  things.”  He  then  un- 
covers the  chalice,  makes  a genuflec- 
tion, and  taking  the  Host  in  his  right 
hand  and  holding  the  chalice  in  his  left, 
he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three 
times  over  the  chalice,  saying: 
“Through  Him,  and  with  Him,  and  in 
Him,  is  to  Thee,  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
all  honor  and  glory.”  During  the  last 
words  he  holds  the  sacred  Host  over  the 
chalice,  and  elevates  both  together  a9 
high  as  his  eyes ; after  which  he  re- 
places them  on  the  altar,  and  making  a 
genuflection,  says : “Forever  and  ever,” 
to  which  the  server  or  choir  answers, 
“Amen.” 

Now  comes  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  just  as  it  was  in  the 
first  Mass  said  by  the  Apostles.  St. 
Gregory  placed  it  as  it  now  is  in  the 
Mass.  He  wished  that  our  Lord’s  own 
prayer  should  be  said  over  His  Body 
and  Blood,  while  up  to  his  time  the  cus- 
tom had  been  to  use  the  “Precem,”  of 
Eucharistic  prayer.  The  old  place  for 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  at  the  breaking 
of  the  Host,  before  the  Communion. 
Even  before  St.  Gregory  had  placed  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  its  present  place,  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  Rome  for  the 
celebrant  only  to  recite  it ; but  among 
the  Greeks  it  was  said  by  all  the  people^ 
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The  words  preceding  the  Lord’s  Prayer : 
“Instructed  by  Thy  saving  precepts  and 
following  Thy  divine  instruction  we  pre- 
sume to  say,”  are  now  chanted  in  the 
same  tone  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; but  in 
the  early  days  the  Our  Father  was  said 
secretly,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  recite 
it  before  the  catechumens.  We  still 
have  a reminder  of  this  discipline  of 
secrecy  in  the  fact  that  in  certain  offices 
of  the  Church,  at  which  catechumens 
used  to  be  allowed  to  be  present,  the 
Pater  Noster  is  still  said  secretly.  In 
the  West  before  the  Pater  Noster,  and 
in  the  East  after  it,  was  the  place  for  the 
Elevation,  and  is  so  still  in  the  Eastern 
Churches.  The  change  in  the  Western 
liturgies  occurred  about  the  eleventh 
century.  The  “minor  elevation,”  which 
occurs  before  the  Pater  Noster  in  the 
Roman  rite,  is  a survival  of  this  ancient 
practice. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
from  St.  Gregory  of  Nvssa  in  the  fourth 
century  to  St.  Teresa  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  prayer  in  the 
Mass  which  follows  it,  beginning:  “De- 
liver us,  O Lord,  we  beseech  Thee, 
from  all  evils,  past,  present  and  to 
come,”  is  very  ancient.  The  addition  of 
the  words,  “and  secure  from  all  disturb- 
ances,” is  credited  to  St.  Gregory,  who 
is  also  said  to  have  inserted  the  name  of 
St.  Andrew  in  this  prayer.  Until  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  priest  as  to  what  names 
should  be  read  here,  following  the  name 
of  St.  Andrew.  This  prayer,  sometimes 
called  the  “Embolismus,”  is  recited 
secretly,  on  account  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  adding  many  names,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  chant.  At  the  words, 
“grant  peace  in  our  days,”  the  celebrant 
kisses  the  paten,  which  in  High  Mass  he 
receives  from  the  deacon,  at  the  end  of 
e Lord’s  Prayer.  At  the  words 
ough  the  assistance  of  Thy  mercy,” 

< s th<  paten  under  the  Host,  and 


breaks  the  latter  over  the  chalice,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  done  by  our  Lord 
Himself  — “He  blessed  and  broke.” 
This  act  is  accompanied  by  the  words: 
“Through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.”  Here  the  portion  in  his  right 
hand  is  laid  on  the  paten;  and  saying: 
“Who,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
liveth  and  reigneth  God” — he  breaks  a 
particle  from  the  portion  in  his  left  Land, 
continuing — “world  without  end.” 

In  the  Roman  rite  the  Host  is  broken 
into  three  pieces  only,  but  in  the  East- 
ern rites  the  divisions  are  more  numer- 
ous. During  the  breaking  of  the  Host, 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  recited  in  the 
Mozarabic  rite  in  Spain,  by  order  of  the 
Third  Council  of  Toledo,  in  589. 

After  breaking  the  Host  the  last  time, 
the  celebrant  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  particle  over  the  chalice,  and 
addresses  the  people,  but  without  turn- 
ing: “May  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be 
always  with  you;”  and  the  server,  or 
choir,  says,  answering  for  the  people, 
“And  with  Thy  spirit.”  The  particle  of 
the  Host  is  here  dropped  into  the  chal- 
ice, with  the  words:  “May  this  mixture 
and  consecration  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  to  us 
that  receive  it  effectual  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.”  This  prayer  was  ordered  to  be 
said  at  this  time  in  the  Mass  in  the 
Ordo  of  St.  Amand,  ninth  century.  The 
commixture  occurs  in  all  liturgies,  and 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Council  of 
Orange,  A.  D.  441.  In  the  liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  after  the  fraction,  the 
priest  places  a particle  in  the  chalice, 
saying:  “The  plenitude  of  the  chalice 
of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 
In  Rome,  for  a long  time,  when  con- 
celebration  was  the  custom,  the  dea- 
cons broke  the  Host  for  the  Pope  at  his 
Mass,  and  the  Hosts  for  the  assistant 
bishops  in  their  place  in  the  right  of  the 
apse ; then  for  the  assistant  presbyters, 
the  archdeacon  confiding  the  “oblation 
loaves”  to  acolytes,  who  stood  around 
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the  altar  with  little  receptacles  called 
“saccula,”  made  for  this  use;  and  after 
receiving  the  Hosts  the  acolytes  carried 
the  saccula  to  the  presbyters.  While 
this  was  being  done,  the  deacons  and 
presbyters  sang  in  a low  tone  Psalm 
cxviii,  beginning:  “Blessed  are  the  un- 
defiled in  the  way.” 

A prayer,  which  comes  down  from  the 
first  century,  to  be  said  at  the  breaking 
of  the  Host,  is : “We  give  Thee  thanks, 
our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge 
Thou  hast  shown  us  through  Thy  Child 
Jesus;  glory  be  to  Thee  forever.  For 
as  this  broken  bread  was  dispersed  on 
the  mountains,  and  being  gathered  to- 
gether became  one,  so  let  Thy  Church 
be  gathered  together  into  Thy  kingdom 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; for  Thine  is 
the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  ages  of  ages.”  And  at 
the  dropping  of  the  particle  into  the 
chalice  was  said : “We  give  Thee 

thanks,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine  of 
Thy  child  David,  which  Thou  didst  show 
to  us  through  Thy  Child  Jesus ; glory 
to  Thee  unto  the  ages  of  ages.” 


Pope  Sergius  (687-701)  introduced 
the  Agnus  Dei  into  the  Mass,  and  all 
present  sang  it,  once,  immediately  after 
the  fraction.  In  a ninth-century  Ordo 
we  read  that  the  choir  here  returned  to 
its  place  on  the  left  side  of  the  presby- 
tery to  sing  the  Agnus  Dei.  In  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  ordered  to  be 
sung  twice,  while  missals  of  the  twelfth 
century  speak  of  it  as  being  sung  three 
times.  The  use  of  the  Agnus  Dei  be- 
came universal  about  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  said  as  at  present, 
except  that  the  third  petition,  “grant  us 
peace,”  was  not  everywhere  said — as, 
indeed,  it  is  not  to-day  at  the  Lateran. 
There  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  this 
third  part  was  introduced  through  our 
Blessed  Mother,  who  appeared  to  a poor 
carpenter,  and  gave  him  a medal  on 
which  was  a Lamb  on  one  side,  and 
“Agnes  Dei  qui  tollis  pcccata  mundi 
dona  nobis  pacem,”  on  the  other.  She 
told  the  carpenter  to  take  this  to  his 
bishop,  and  he  did  so,  with  the  result 
that  the  words  were  added  to  the  others 
then  in  use. 


A Lyric  of  the  Damned 

(Being  a soliloquy  of  Satan) 

By  Rev.  Henry  B.  Tierney 


The  hatred  which  the  world  unto  me  bears 
Not  greater  is  than  anguish  in  my  soul ; 
The  love  forever  lost  to  me  enthralls, 

The  woe  which  I deserve  I bear  alone. 


Mad  mem  Vies  of  the  day  when  glory  mine 
Shone  brightly  on  a restless  shield  of  gold 
Now,  like  a mirrored  dream  of  heaven  lost, 

The  story  of  my  ruined  soul  reveals. 

My  thoughts  are  shadows  in  the  souls  of  men, 
My  heart  the  tomb  of  malice  and  despair; 

In  vain  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead; 

I dream  of  Him  Whom  I’d  destroy  in  hell, 

Who  binds  my  cruel  chains  with  just  contempt, 
While  at  His  feet  I,  Satan,  curse  and  pray. 
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L’lmmacolateL 

By  MRS.  HERMANN  BOSCH 


AIN’T  never  a-knowed  a Dago 
afore,”  said  Samuel  Wendover 
reflectively,  “’cept  them  as 
works  on  the  roads  an’  sort  o’ 
camps  out  between  showers  in  them 
shacks  by  the  track.  Seems  to  me, 
Sarah,  this  here  chap  Will’m  brung 
from  ItTy  with  him  'ain’t  half-bad.” 
Samuel’s  voice  trailed  off  warily  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  remarks. 
Giant  that  he  was,  a wholesome  fear  of 
his  short,  buxom  spouse  never  wholly 
left  him.  Some  said,  because  Sarah 
Endicott  brought  him  the  farm  and  a 
competence  besides,  to  set  him  respect- 
ably upon  his  feet  after  an  early  youth 
spent  riotously  very  near  eternal  de- 
struction. Others  averred  that  Samuel 
had  been  obstreperous  merely  through 
the  agency  of  rum,  that  his  real  nature 
was  soft  and  timid,  and  that  total  absti- 
nence kept  him  in  the  narrow  path  of 
righteousness,  a deacon  gerttle  and  mild 
and  deeply  pious,  an  edification  to  the 
youth  of  the  community.  Sarah,  plump, 
capable,  energetic  Sarah,  kept  her  own 
counsel  as  to  the  lasting  change  matri- 
mony had  accomplished  for  Samuel 
Wendover.  On  her  knees  at  night,  she 
secretly  poured  forth  prayers  of  almost 
wild  gratitude  that  “amazing  grace” 
had  wrought  so  well  in  Samuel ; no 
need  to  inform  the  gossips  what  were 
her  convictions  in  the  matter.  Sarah 
never  spoke  out  at  “meeting,”  never, 
unlike  Samuel,  hysterically  rehearsed 
her  spiritual  experiences  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  congregation.  But 
she  was  positive  that  the  regenerated 
Samuel  was  simply  a triumph  of  grace — 
the  answer  to  a “practicing  Christian’s” 
prayers.  In  spite  of  humble  but  per- 
.sistent  silence  at  prayer-meetings,  Sarah 
was  a thorough-going  Methodist. 


“Jes’  the  same,”  said  Sarah,  vigor- 
ously kneading  the  dough  for  raised 
biscuit,  “I  wish  he’d  a’  stayed  in  It’ly.” 

“Why?”  Samuel  urged. 

As  though  in  answer  to  the  query,  an 
Italian,  voice  in  a room  overhead  burst 
into  two  lines  of  a song: 

I “Ave,  Ave  Maria! 

Ave,  Ave,  Immaculata!” 

“There!”  ejaculated  Sarah.  “Don't  it 
beat  all  ? I ain’t  never  learned  no  Latin, 
Sam’l,  but  I know  right  now  that’s 
idolatry  he’s  singin’.”  Her  kind,  brown 
eyes  took  on  a distracted  expression,  and 
hastily  wiping  her  hands,  Sarah  closed 
the  door  to  the  back-stairs,  which  came 
down  conveniently  into  the  kitchen. 

In  seeming  defiance  of  her  precaution, 
the  clear  tenor  repeated  the  lines,  joy- 
ously as  the  summer  sun  shone  upon 
the  world : 

“Ave,  Ave^Maria! 

Ave,  Ave,  Immaculata!*’ 

“lie’s  got  an  awful  sweet  voice,”  Sam- 
uel unguardedly  commented.  “Laws, 
I wislit  he’d  sing  in  our  choir !” 

“He  won’t  never,”  said  Sarah,  care- 
fully dividing  the  dough.  “He’s  ast 
Will’m  how  he  could  get  tew  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  Sunday.”  Sincere 
anxiety  tinged  Sarah’s  voice.  “I 
thought,  when  Will’m  wrote  about  him, 
he  was  a Protestant.  That’s  how  I 
come  ter  say  Will’m  could  fetch  him 
home.  Sam’l,  I ’most  died  last  evening 
when  I heard  our  son” — Sarah  gulped 
slightly,  moulding  a biscuit  quite 
crooked,  “singin’  that  self-same  ‘Mack- 
erlotter’  tune  along  with  Stefano.  It 
ain’t  right,  Sam’l.  You  ought  to  know 
it  ain’t,”  she  finished  solemnly  if  illog- 
icallv. 
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“Oh,  the  devil !”  exclaimed  Samuel. 
Something  in  Sarah’s  voice,  some  sub- 
tle inflection  that  struck  him  as  an  un- 
kind hint,  an  unloving,  unchristian  in- 
sinuation that  he  knew  from  personal 
experience  all  about  lost  souls,  wrung 
the  unwonted,  shocking  ejaculation 
from  estimable  Brother  Wendover. 
Sarah’s  cry  of  horror,  her  staring,  rigid 
astonishment,  did  not  induce  to  imme- 
diate repentance.  Instead,  a momentary 
but  furious  tempest  took  possession  of 
him. 

“S'pose  you  think  I’ve  ben  drinkin’, 
don’t  you?”  he  sneered. 

Sarah’s  features  set  in  a sad  resigna- 
tion which  knows  better  than  to  speak. 

“Ave,  Ave — ” recommenced  the  lad 
up-stairs,  all  unconscious  of  the  trouble 
in  the  kitchen. 

“Drat  that  Dago!”  growled  Samuel, 
and  strode  out  of  the  house. 

Early  morning  at  the  end  of  August 
can  be  entrancingly  beautiful.  The  air 
wafting  Samuel’s  iron-gray  locks  about 
his  ears  was  fresh  and  softly  cool ; it 
stirred  the  foliage  into  crisp  murmur- 
ings  and  sent  long  rich  waves  of  grace- 
ful protest  through  the  heavy-eared 
fields  of  corn.  The  fruition  of  summer 
had  amply  attained  its  perfection  and 
autumn  hinted  broadly  in  the  breeze 
that  she  and  her  harvests  were  waiting 
at  the  gates. 

“That’s  Will’m  down  in  the  onion- 
lot,”  Samuel  assured  himself,  suddenly 
soothed  out  of  irritation  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  son  helping  the  farm-hands  in  the 
ten-acre  expanse  of  odoriferous  veg- 
etables. “I  guess  he’s  as  safe  an’  good 
as  my  onions — an’  they  bring  me  some 
seasons ’s  high ’s  seven  dollars  the  barr’l. 
He  ain’t  got  no  lung-trouble,  neither,” 
again  inclined  to  be  uglv  with  some- 
body, “an’  all  that  six  months  spent  in 
It’ly,  gettin’  acquainted  with  idol-wor- 
shippin’  Dagos,  ain't  ben  nothin'  short 
o’  wasted  money.” 

“Would  you  a-preferred,”  said  Sarah 
with  startling  suddenness  behind  him, 


“that  our  boy ’d  had  the  consumption? 
I ain’t  a-meant  ter  listen,  Sam’l,  but  I 
was  that  sorry  I riled  you,  that  I jes’ 
had  ter  come  say  so,  an’  so  I heard  you 
mutterin’  ter  yourself.”  She  smiled 
gently  up  at  his  gaunt  height  from  be- 
neath a pink  sunbonnet. 

“Say,  Sarah !”  blurted  the  big  man, 
“you’re  awful  good  an’  you’re  awful 
pretty,  too.  I ain’t  ben  jes’  peaceable 
this  mornin’,  an’  I wisht  I’d  ben  less 
hasty.  Howsomever — Sarah,  wouldn’t 

you  like  ter  go  .hear  the  Independent 
preacher  ter-night  on  the  mountain?” 
He  offered  the  most  stupendous  treat 
at  his  disposal. 

The  complimentary  flush  bestowed  by 
the  sunbonnet  deepened  to  girlish  rosi- 
ness. 

“O  Sam’l !”  breathed  Sarah,  “I’d  love 
ter!  WiH’m’ll  go,  too.”  A brilliant  as- 
pect of  inspiration  overwhelmed  her  fea- 
tures. “He  can  take  Stefano,  an’  who 
can  tell  what  grace’ll  do?”  Missionary 
zeal  was  strong  in  Sarah.  A vague  an- 
tipathy towards  William’s  foreign  guest 
was  presently  engulfed  in  a tide  of 
motherly  and  religious  interest.  “He 
ain’t  but  nineteen — not  sot  in  his  ways 
yet — an’  understandin’  English  good’s 
anybody  in  Jonesville.  Will’m  says 
Stefano  was  a hull  year  workin’  at  gar- 
denin’ on  a nobleman's  place  in  Kent. 
He’s  real  clever,  anyway,  an’  I ain’t 
grudgin’  him  his  stayin’  here.  Do  you 
know,  Sam’l,  he’s  doctored  up  them 
grapes  I was  so  pestered  about,  so’s 
there  ain’t  a livin’  worm  left  on  ’em? 
An’  he’s  carvin’  something  jes’  beautiful 
in  his  room.  Some  sort  o’  a Indy  in 
flowin’  robes — ” 

The  subject  of  her  discourse  appeared 
at  this  juncture.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
join  William  in  the  onion-lot,  but  seeing 
his  host,  amiably  turned  his  long,  easy 
steps  in  the  direction  of  Sarah  and  her 
husband.  He  smiled  broadly  coming 
toward  them,  showing  even  white  teeth. 
He  was  tall  for  his  nationality,  with  big, 
contemplative  brown  eyes,  beautifully 
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lashed  and  eyebrowed,  a wide,  smooth 
forehead  shaded  by  waves  of  black  hair, 
and  a mouth  that  sensitively  evidenced 
the  emotions  which  the  eyes  buried  in 
their  thoughtful  depths. 

“You  look  like  one  of  the  monks  at 
Santa  Croce,”  William  Wendover  had 
said  in  the  initial  days  of  their  friendship 
at  the  hotel  of  Stefano’s  father  in  Fiesole. 

“In  Florence?”  Stefano  had  smiled. 
“ ‘Bene/  He  is  my  brother.” 

Such  countenances  are  rare — so  rare 
that  William  Wendover  marveled  at  the 
simplicity  which  betrayed  no  vanity  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  Florence  there  were 
only  two,  and  they  were  brothers. 

“And  you,”  the  American  had  said, 
under  the  bitterness  in  his  soul  because 
at  twenty-two  his  health  gave  way  and 
the  physicians  commanded  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  cherished  college  course, 
“will  one  day  take  up  the  same  foolish 
life,  too?” 

The  meditative  eyes  had  turned  from 
the  eagerness  in  William's  and  wan- 
dered lovingly  over  the  wealth  of  hill- 
side and  valley,  the  generous  beneficence 
of  nature  in  the  olive  and  orange  groves, 
the  grapes  and  the  grain,  surrounding 
Florence  the  Beautiful. 

“It  is  so  lovely,”  breathed  the  Italian. 
“I  love  it.  But  it  passes — all ! And  after- 
wards— ” He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“There  is  ‘molto  tempo  tropo  tempo’ — 
unless  one  is  very  happy.”  He  flashed 
one  of  those  smiles  like  the  monk  in 
Santo  Croce  at  William.  “Well  — I 
just  leave  it  to  ‘LTmmacolata/  ” 

“To  what?”  cried  the  mystified  New 
Englander.  “To  the  Lottery.”  And 
Puritan  horror  howled  in  the  tone.  Was 
it  possible  that  Stefano  the  exquisite 
subscribed  to  Italv’s  scourge,  the 
“Banca  Lotto?” 

“No,  no,  no,”  heavily  negatived 
Stefano.  “ ‘LTmmacolata’  is  ‘Madre  di 
Dio  e madre  mia/  ” He  threw  out  his 
arms  over  the  height  upon  which  they 
stood.  “Fairer  than  this,  higher,  holier 
than  that,”  pointing  to  the  luminous 


blue  of  the  sky.  “Do  you  not  know?’’ 
wonderingly. 

It  was  this  young  man  whom  Sarah 
confidently  expected  to  place  under  the 
uplifting  influence  of  the  Independent 
preacher  in  the  mountain  meeting- 
house ! 

“Good  morning,”  he  greeted  them 
happily.  “I  hope  you  have  slept  well. 
Please  forgive  me  that  I am  so  late — I 
will  not  trouble  you  for  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Wendover.  I have  found  some 
peaches,”  he  drew  one  from  his  pocket 
in  a mixture  of  mischief  and  shyness.  “I 
have  taken  two.” 

“Come  into  the  house  this  minute.” 
said  Sarah  warmly,  “an*  have  your  corn- 
bread  and  coffee.  The  idea ! Sam’l  was 
extra  early  ’cos  he’s  goin’  over  ter  Jake 
Smith’s  to  see  about  a Jersey  yearling. 
I jes’  guess  you  ain't  goneter  live  on  raw 
victuals  ter  Wendovers',  Stefano. 
Will’m ! Will'm ! Help  dad  harness 
up !”  she  called  shrilly  to  her  son  in  the 
onion-lot,  who  dutifully  waved  his  hat  at 
her,  but  went  rather  listlessly  to  his 
father’s  assistance.  Was  farm-work 
good  for  what  his  mother  denominated 
“weak  chest?”  William,  lanky  and  de- 
void of  beauty,  like  his  father,  nursed  a 
secret  pining  for  the  art  and  poetry  of 
which  he  had  caught  alluring  glimpses 
across  the  sea.  No  human  tongue  could 
ever  describe  how  difficult  it  was  for 
him  to  be  patient  and  attentive  when 
Samuel  expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of 
devoting  ten  acres  to  onions  instead  of 
pears,  or  the  breed  of  cows  which  pro- 
duced most  butter  under  judicious  feed- 
ing. He  had  begun  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  preferred  what  he 
styled  Stefano’s  “mooning,”  his  carving 
and  his  quick,  dainty  sketches  of  what- 
ever was  beautiful  in  his  environment. 

“Any  left?”  he  inquired  laconically, 
dropping  into  the  kitchen,  where  Stef- 
ano was  candidly  enjoying  his  belated 
breakfast. 

“You’re  pale,  Will’m,”  said  Sarah 
anxiously.  “Be  you  tired?” 
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“Oh,  no,  mother.  I’m  fine  and  dandy, 
thank  you.  What  were  you  two  discuss- 
ing in  such  low  earnest  tones  ?” 

Sarah’s  face  perceptibly  fell. 

“Stefano  won’t  accept  my  invitation 
ter  hear  the  Independent  preacher  ter- 
night.  He’s  grand.  People  cry  an’ 
scream,  he  speaks  so  powerful.^  Abby 
Farrington  says  she  ain’t  never  in  her  life 
got  so  near  heaven  as  sence  last  Wednes- 
day night.  The  mourners’  bench 
couldn’t  hold  the  folks  as  went  up,  an’ 
they  knelt  all  over — one  old  man  sat  on 
the  winder-sill  an’  fell  out  back’ards. 
Abby  was  certain  sure  he  was  dead  as 
nails,  but  the  Independent  preacher’s 
prayer  an’  a bucket  o’  spring  water 
brung  him  ’round.  Stefano  says  he’d 
ruther  stay  home  an’  finish  his  carvin’. 
What’s  that  you  call  it  ?”  curiously. 

“ ‘LTmmacolata.’  September  eighth 
is  her  ‘Nativita’ — I mean  her  birthday, 
Mrs.  Wendover,  and  I desire  to  complete 
my  little  statue  to-day,  for  I begin  to- 
night the  novena.” 

William  with  difficulty  swallowed  the 
laugh  which  threatened  to  burst  from  his 
lips  at  the  expression  on  his  mother’s 
face.  Stefano  might  as  well  have  spoken 
Greek,  for  her  part,  but  she  caught  hold 
of  an  idea  that  he  was  alluding  to  some 
dear  dead  friend — possibly,  indeed,  his 
own  mother — and  gravely  received  his 
explanation  with  the  soft  monosyllable, 
“Oh !”  Having  been  offered  so  serious 
an  excuse,  Sarah  possessed  too  much 
innate  refinement  again  to  urge  her  in- 
vitation upon  the  guest. 

In  the  primitive  building  known  as  the 
mountain  meeting-house,  services  began 
at  seven.  Before  half-past  six  Sarah, 
Samuel  and  William  had  driven  off  in 
the  old  surrey,  dressed  as  for  church  on 
Sunday.  Stefano  waved  good-bye  from 
the  horse-block  and  returned  to  his 
carving.  In  an  hour  or  so  ‘L’lmmaco- 
lata’  would  be  finished,  and  the  grateful 
Stefano  would  light  his  two  blessed  can- 
dles and  begin  his  novena.  Flowers? 
They  had  been  gathered  earlier  in  the 


woods,  sweet,  gay-colored  blossoms  of 
the  late  summer,  interspersed  with 
plumes  of  maiden-hair,  tender  and  deli- 
cate as  Our  Lady’s  tread  upon  the  grass. 
As  he  worked,  Stefano  sang — the  same 
song  with  the  refrain  at  the  end  Qf  each 
verse : 

“Ave,  Ave  Maria! 

Ave,  Ave,  Immaculata!” 

The  chisel  marked  the  rhythm  not  un- 
musically. These  were  light,  subdued 
strokes  at  the  last,  sinking  gently  into 
the  marble  and  into  the  song. 

Meanwhile,  the  mountain  meeting- 
house was  filling.  Horses  were  tied  at 
every  stationary  object  available,  the 
supply  of  legitimate  hitching-posts  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  half  an  hour  before 
the  Wendovers  arrived.  All  the  low- 
backed,  uncomfortable  pews  were 
crowded,  the  circumstance  furnishing 
admirable  opportunity  for  young  people 
to  linger  giggling  and  flirting  on  the 
sunburnt,  scrubby  lawn  and  in  the 
rough,  unpainted  vestibule.  “Best”  hats, 
with  faded  flowers  and  floating  veils 
hiding  partially  at  least  the  end-of-the- 
season  shabbiness,  worn  with  “lingerie” 
dresses,  formed  the  rule  for  matrons  and 
maids.  The  men  looked  unhappily 
recollected  in  high  collars,  stiff  shirts, 
and  suits  of  which  the  various  pieces 
“matched.”  Bay  rum  and  a dozen  de- 
scriptions of  “extract”  blended  with  the 
fumes  of  smoking  kerosene  lamps  to 
produce  an  atmosphere  bewilderingly 
complex,  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
which  some  fluttered  fans,  some  sniffed 
smelling-salts,  and  others  nibbled  pep- 
permint and  fennel. 

William  secured  a camp-stood  for  his 
mother,  as  near  a window  as  he  could 
place  it.  He  and  Samuel  were  con- 
strained to  stand  near  the  door.  In  con- 
trast to  the  fair  and  fresh  morning,  the 
evening  was  hazy  and  hot — the  sort  of 
weather  which  makes  some  people  dull 
and  listless  and  others  irritably  nervous. 
William  discovered  himself  bothered  by 
the  heat,  the  buzz  and  hum  of  whispered 
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gossip,  the  restless,  inappropriate  bustle 
and  fuss  among  the  congregation.  He 
wished  people  would  sit  still  and  quit 
talking,  at  least  in  church. 

Presently  they  silenced  into  such  tense 
attention  that  only  the  frantic  dashing 
of  distracted  moths  against  the  lamps 
was  left  to  warrant  William’s  imperious 
disapproval.  Involuntarily  he  leaned 
forward  to  see  the  small,  slight  man  who 
had  stepped  upon  the  platform  which, 
with  the  black-covered  table  holding  the 
Bible  and  a pitcher  of  water,  and  a long 
wooden  seat  called  the  “mourners’ 
bench,”  constituted  the  ecclesiastical 
fittings  of  the  meeting-house.  The  In- 
dependent preacher  wore  a black  suit 
and  a white  tie.  He  had  a pale  face, 
large  eyes  and  a very  high  forehead. 

“He’s  a fanatic,”  was  William’s  men- 
tal comment;  “I  expected  a fakir.” 

“Dearly  beloved  brothers  and  sisters,” 
said  the  preacher,  in  a high,  young  voice 
which  seemed  to  play  about  the  rafters, 
“we  shall  open  this  meeting  by  prayer.” 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
congregation  and  slipped  to  his  knees. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  remained 
seated,  but  inclined  their  heads — all  ex- 
cept William.  Critical,  quizzical,  unim- 
pressed, he  studied  the  scene  in  a new 
and  sudden  aloofness.  The  prayer  pro- 
ceeded, impulsive,  earnest,  impassioned 
to  the  border  of  incoherency.  The 
preacher  faltered  occasionally,  till  a 
burst  of  encouraging  “Amens”  or 
“Praise  Gods,”  impelled  him  to  a fresh 
outpouring  of  petitions,  thanksgivings 
and  exhortations.  After  fifteen  min- 
utes of  this  strain  upon  his  nerves  and 
voice,  he  rose  abruptly  and  turned  a 
deathly-white  countenance  upon  the 
congregation. 

“We  shall  sing,”  said  he,  shrilly, 
“ 'Ye  must  be  born  again.’  ” 

Instantly,  in  half  a dozen  keys  and 
both  major  and  minor  scales,  the  hymn 
was  commenced. 

Presently  William  sang,  too:  “Ye 

must  be  born  again,  again,  ye  must 


be  born  again,  again !”  His  mother, 
upon  her  camp-stool,  smiled  in  pious 
exultation  as  his  heavy  bass  rolled 
quavering  tones  aside  and  completely 
dominated  the  choral  worship  in  the 
mountain  meeting-house.  William,  so 
long  “almost  persuaded,”  would  find 
Christ  at  last.  How  Sarah  prayedwhile 
he  sang,  rocking  abandonedlv  to  the 
tune  of  the  music,  as  half  the  other 
brothers  and  sisters  were  doing,  too? 
Samuel,  surreptitiously  regarding  his 
wife’s  illuminated  face,  was  immensely 
pleased  that  he  had  proposed  this  treat 
for  her.  Samuel  was  never  very  hopeful 
as  to  William’s  religious  advancement. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  old  farmer’s  heart, 
there  lurked  a conviction  that  whatever 
William  chose  to  believe,  no  minister 
would  ever  be  able  to  change. 

Yet  William  was  Methodist  enough 
to  have  yielded  to  the  religious  excite- 
ment of  the  Independent  preacher  and 
was  singing,  under  the  influence  of  the 
occasion,  like  any  other  of  the  two  hun- 
dred present. 

The  last  sing-song  reiteration  died 
away.  Three  women  and  one  man  had 
stolen  up  to  the  mourners’  bench  and 
sat  with  bowed  heads,  the  women  weep- 
ing. Their  unrestrained  sobs  quivered 
through  the  close,  heavy  atmosphere 
and  overwhelmed  some  of  the  younger, 
more  frivolous  people  with  guilty,  un- 
comfortable self-consciousness.  The 
preacher  cast  the  first  fruits  of  his  elo- 
quence a nervous  glance,  sighed  con- 
vulsively, and  began  to  preach. 

At  first  William  Wendover  did  not 
follow  closely.  The  man’s  voice  irritated 
him,  and  his  gestures  were  so  crude  and 
harsh  that  William  shut  his  eyes  rather 
than  watch  them.  A fleeting  thought  of 
gratitude  that  Stefano  had  not  come 
darted  through  William’s  brain.  The 
one  reversion  to  the  Italian  stirred  a new 
series  of  ideas,  rushing  quickly  uporr 
one  another. 

The  preacher  had  finished  his  wild 
denunciation  of  sin  and  forgetfulness  of 
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the  Creator.  He  was  pleading,  exhort- 
ing for  lives  that  would  be  “walks  with 
God.”  “ ‘Our  conversation  is  in 
heaven/  ” he  cried,  and  continued  to  ex- 
plain ideals  of  sanctity,  union  with  God, 
perfection. 

“But  he  gives  no  means,  no  helps,” 
William's  stimulated  reason  protested. 
“He  builds  a tower  touching  the  skies, 
with  no  foundation.” 

“We  are  Christs,”  the  preacher  called, 
“every  one  of  us.  We  have  within  us 
the  ability  to  be  as  sinless  and  Godlike 
as  He!  For  only  when  we  realize  that 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  like  Mariolatry,  is 
an  invention  of  the  Romish  Church, 
can  we  begin  to  attain,  oh,  my  dearly 
beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  the  holiness 
of  our  vocation.  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  as  you  and  I are  the  sons  of  God ; 
we  are  as  divine  as  He,  for  He  was  sim- 
ply the  son  of  a human  mother,  and  He 
lived  identically  the  life  demanded  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us  if  we  would 
join  the  company  of  the  righteous.  I 
tell  you  we  are  Christs — ” 

William  Wendover  leaned  over  the 
back  pew,  pushing  it  forward  into  the 
crowd.  By  some  potent  telepathy,  he 
caught  and  held  the  Independent  preach- 
er’s blazing  eyes. 

“No,”  said  he  distinctly  and  slowly, 
“what  you  have  said  is  blasphemy.” 

The  Independent  preacher  stared,  his 
lips  parted,  his  hands  raised  on  high, 
paralyzed  in  his  last  gesture.  Sarah 
Wendover  cried  out  in  horror  and  alarm. 
Samuel  scandalously  felt  proud  of  his 
boy.  “Good  Lord,”  he  muttered,  “if  we 
ain’t  Christians,  what  be  we?  We 
surely  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  be  Jews!” 

A flutter  of  bewilderment  and  aston- 
ishment augmented  among  the  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  turned  in  their  seats 
and  eyed  William  with  growing  uneasi- 
ness and  confusion.  Still  the  preacher 
stood  rigid  and  staring. 

William  bowed  gravely  and  stalked 
out.  Somebody’s  Bible  tumbled  to  the 
floor.  Its  owner  cried,  “Oh !”  and, 


stooping  to  pick  up  the  book,  knocked 
her  head  violently  against  the  top  of  a 
pew.  “Oh !”  she  exclaimed  again,  and 
this  time  very  loudly. 

The  preacher  stirred.  Upon  the  same 
principle  which  commands  the  orchestra 
to  play  when  a theatre  is  on  fire,  he  said : 

“Let  us  sing  together  ‘Amazing 
Grace  V ” 

In  the  bustle  of  finding  the  place  in 
the  hymnal,  Sarah  and  Samuel  Wend- 
over left  the  mountain  meeting-house. 
They  found  William  sitting  in  the  surrey 
ready  to  start.  Evidently  he  had  ex- 
pected them. 

“I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  bothered  you,”  said 
he,  gravely. 

Samuel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
half-chuckled.  Sarah  tried  to  shake  her 
head,  but  she  was  very  near  tears,  and 
the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.  All 
the  way  home  no  one  spoke. 

William  went  straight  to  his  room. 
Next  to  it  was  Stefano’s.  William  went 
softly,  inquisitively.  Undiscovered  he 
reached  the  young  Italian’s  open  door. 

Stefano,  his  profile  and  wealth  of  silky 
black  hair  looking  more  than  ever  like 
that  monk  at  Santa  Croce,  was  kneeling 
before  a tiny  table  upon  which  stood,  be- 
tween twp  burning  candles,  the  beautiful 
completed  statue  of  “LTmmacolata.” 
The  scent  of  the  wood-flowers  crowding 
at  the  feet  of  the  figure  rose  like  invis- 
ible incense  accompanying  Stefano’s 
prayers.  The  lad  was  tired  from  the 
stress  of  the  final  work  upon  his  treas- 
ure, and  his  long-fingered  white  hands, 
looselv-clasped,  rested  heavily  upon  the 
table ; but  joy,  absolute,  undisturbed 
joy,  glorified  his  features. 

There  was  an  odd  contraction  in  Wil- 
liam's throat. 

“Stefano !”  said  he  softly,  but  not  until 
he  stood  beside  the  kneeling  form. 
“Don't  move!  Stay  just  where  you  are! 
Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
once  in  Florence  when  I teased  you 
about  your  ‘Immacolata?’ — that  they 
who  denied  reverence  to  the  Mother, 
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would  end  by  denying  the  divinity  of  the 
Son?”  Again  William  struggled  with 
that  difficulty  in  his  throat.  After  all, 
he  was  an  American  descended  from 
staunch  and  stubborn  Protestants.  “You 
are  right,”  he  finally  went  on,  bravely. 
“Teach  me,  Stefano,  about  your  faith !” 

The  Italian  sprang  up  and  threw  his 
arms,  as  Southerners  will,  in  an  eloquent 
embrace  about  his  friend. 

“William !”  he  cried.  “For  you  I was 
to  make  that  novena ! Is  it  not  grand, 


magnificent,  ‘carissimo  ?’  ” He  laughed 
musically  in  the  exuberance  of  his  de- 
light. Then  he  dropped  to  his  knees 
once  more,  pulling  William  with  him; 
and  Sarah  and  Samuel,  already  half- 
asleep,  were  amazed  to  hear  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  from  the  side  of  the  house 
where  “the  boys”  slept,  a clear,  tenderly 
triumphant  voice  burst  forth  into  the 
familiar  lines : 

“Ave,  Ave  Maria.! 

Ave,  Ave,  Immaculata!” 


The  Virgin's  Tree 

By  Myrtle  Conger 

In  Egypt,  near  Heliopolis,  stands  an  old  sycamore  tree,  known  as 
“The  Virgin’s  tree”  because  the  Holy  Family  are  supposed  to  have  rested 
beneath  it  in  their  flight  from  Herod. 

What  thoughts  arise  beneath  thy  drooping  boughs, 

Oh,  stately,  silent  sycamore, 

That  standeth  yet,  scarce  touched  by  Time’s  rude  wars. 
Beyond  the  Nile’s  uncertain  shore. 

Not  all  the  cedars  old  of  Lebanon 
Are  half  so  fair  as  thy  white  arms, 

Nor  can  the  odorous  cypress  of  the  plains 
Compare  to  thy  historic  charms. 

For  long  ago,  beneath  thy  brooding  boughs, 

The  Holy  Babe  of  Nazareth  slept, 

The  while  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  her  spouse 
And  thee,  adoring  vigil  kept. 

From  Herod’s  awful  wrath,  these  three  had  fled ; 

An  angel  led  them  safe  to  thee, 

And  from  the  heat  of  Egypt's  burning  sands 
Thou  sheltered  them, — oh,  privileged  tree! 

And  thou  wert  blessed  by  nature’s  Infant  God 
For  thy  sweet  service ; His  pure  Breath 

Has  seemed  to  give  long  life  to  thee,  e’en  as 
It  gave  the  barren  fig  tree  death. 

Fair  sycamore,  if  thou  conldst  only  speak,  * 

Thy  voice  through  ages  would  proclaim 

Thy  holy  joy  when  Israel’s  banished  King 
To  thee  for  rest  and  shelter  came. 
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By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  O.  P. 

THK  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES FOURTH  MYSTERY,  T1IE  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE 


“They  carried  him  to  Jerusalem  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord  : as  it  was  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord.”—  Luke  ii,  22,  28. 

nHE  fourth  joyful  mystery  of  the 
most  holy  Rosary,  in  which  we 
celebrate  the  purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  presen- 
tation of  her  divine  Son  in  the  Temple, 
is  fruitful  of  lessons  for  all  Christians, 
but  especially  for.  novices. 

How  full  of  meaning  and  instruction 
are  these  simple  words  for  us,  the  chil- 
dren of  Mary,  who  in  the  religious  state 
are  striving  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  divine  Son ! Not  in  the  arms  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  but  in  those  of  our 
holy  Father,  St.  Dominic,  are  we  carried 
to  the  House  of  God,  and  there  are  we 
presented  to  Him,  and  by  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity 
and  Obedience  are  we  pledged  to  that 
purification  which  must  make  resplend- 
ent the  soul  of  every  true  religious.  Let 
us,  therefore,  pray  to  the  Immaculate 
Mother  of  God  and  beseech  her  to  clothe 
us  with  the  stainless  garb  of  innocence 
and  purity;  that  we  carry  it  unbedrag- 
gled through  life  and  be  presented  with 
it  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 
But  lest  this  prayer  be  an  empty  sound, 
we  must  strive  seriously  and  in  down- 
right earnest  to  make  our  souls  conform 
to  that  of  our  divine  prototype,  Jesus 
Christ ; we  must  adorn  them  with  the 
virtues  which  arc  most  pleasing  to  Him 
and  most  inseparable  from  the  perfec- 
tion after  which  we  are  bound  to  strive. 

In  the  presentation  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  the  Temple  we  find  a lesson 
directing  us  how  to  comport  ourselves 
in  the  daily  round  of  duties  which  fall  to 
our  lot.  Jesus  was  presented  in  the 


Temple  in  conformity  with  the  law ; so 
must  we  in  all  things  live  up  to  our  law, 
to  our  rule,  and  if  we  do  this  we  need 
have  no  misgivings  or  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  are  standing  in  the  favor  of 
the  Lord.  The  observance  of  his  rule 
is  the  one  thing  necessary  for  every  reli- 
gious. On  the  day  of  our  reception, 
when  we  first  received  the  habit  of  the 
Order  to  which  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  had  deigned  to  call  us,  our  hearts 
were  overflowing  with  love  for  God  and 
the  religious  state ; our  aspirations  were 
directed  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of 
perfection ; we  had  but  one  desire,  one 
hope,  one  aim,  and  that  was  to  die  abso- 
lutely to  the  world  and  live  only  for 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  was  henceforth  to 
be  our  Best  Beloved.  Him  were  we  re- 
solved to  follow,  and  not  with  laggard 
pace  but  with  flying  feet,  as  did  our  holy 
Father,  St.  Dominic,  and  the  many 
saints  of  our  holy  Order.  Yes,  this  was 
our  resolution  on  that  eventful  and 
auspicious  day,  and  often  since  have  we 
renewed  this  resolution  during  our  an- 
nual retreats,  our  monthly  days  of  recol- 
lection, and  in  those  quiet,  calm  hours 
of  daily  meditation,  but  most  of  all  in 
those  moments  of  ecstatic  delight  when 
our  Best  Beloved  came  to  be  the  nour- 
ishment of  our  souls  and  to  enjoy  with 
us  that  sweet  and  intimate  union  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  devout  soul  in  holy 
communion.  And  yet  how  irresponsive, 
how  cold  and  unmoved  do  we  not  re- 
main in  spite  of  all  these  moments  of 
grace  and  these  solemn  resolutions  ! We 
should  be  at  the  very  top  of  this  steep 
way  to  perfection,  whereas  we  have 
scarcely  planted  even  one  foot  firmly 
upon  the  first  stretch  of  it.  Ah  me ! To 
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be  faithless  to  God  in  grave  things  is  a 
thing  from  which  we  recoil  with  horror, 
and  yet  our  offenses  in  matters  which 
seem  trivial  are  frequent,  and  perhaps 
steadily  becoming  more  so  ; whereas  we 
should  never  forget  that  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  as  well  as  in  the  attainment 
of  perfection,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  trifles — everything  is  of  supreme  and 
paramount  importance  — “Oui  spernit 
modica,  paulatim  decidet”  (Eccl.  xix,  i). 
Upon  what  are  we  waiting  to  display  the 
'earnestness  we  feel  for  the  attainment  of 
perfection?  Is  it  for  some  act  the  per- 
formance of  which  will  require  heroic 
virtue?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  life 
of  a religious  is  but  the  sum-total  of 
what  some  may  call  trifles.  Perfection 
does  not  consist  in  the  doing  of  great  and 
extraordinary  things,  but  in  the  doing 
of  ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well. 

In  a religious,  every  movement,  every 
thought,  every  word  is  a religious  act, 
and  be  it  never  so  small  and  apparently 
insignificant,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a com- 
ponent and  an  essential  part  of  that  per- 
fection which  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
his  striving.  Let  us  remember  well  that 
he  who  fears  God  neglects  nothing 
(Eccl.  vii,  19).  and  “accursed  be  he  who 
does  the  work  of  God  negligently” 
(Ter.  xlviii,  10).  This  is  the  crv  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Old  Law,  a crv  of 
admonition  and  warning,  and  this  cry 
still  rings  aloud  to  remind  us  that  the 
work  of  a religious  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  above 
all  things  avoid  doing  that  work  care- 
lessly. If  we  be  faithful  in  all  the  exte- 
rior things  which  make  up  our  duty  to 
God.  we  shall  find  ourselves  maintain- 
ing an  interior  disposition  which  will  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  Master  Whom  we 
serve.  Woe  unto  us  if  we  be  neglectful 
in  this  duty  by  brushing  aside  some  of 
the  obligations,  judging  them  to  be  in- 
significant and  trivial.  We  must  learn 
to  love  more  and  more  our  holy  rule  and 
to  observe  scrupulously  every  part  of  it. 

The  lesson  of  this  mystery  is  one  that 


comes  to  us  in  self-denial  and  self-sacri- 
fice. for  it  requires,  indeed,  a spirit  of 
self-immolation  for  the  religious  to  be 
entirely  and  absolutely  observant  of  his 
rule.  He  must  die  to  self  to  live  entirely 
to  God.  Though  the  agony  of  this  death 
be  most  terrible,  it  must  be  borne,  nev- 
ertheless. and  all  who  have  endured  it 
know  that  it  is  painful  to  a degree  which 
words  cannot  express.  The  spirit  which 
characterized  the  presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple  was  a spirit  of  absolute 
and  entire  immolation  of  self,  and  tljis 
same  spirit  must  be  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  every  religious,  for  the  call  to 
the  religious  state  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  unconditional  immo- 
lation of  self  upon  the  altar  of  God’s 
honor  and  glory — not  for  a day,  not  for 
a week,  not  for  a year,  but  for  life — even 
until  the  weary  eves  close  beneath  the 
sealing  touch  of  Death,  for  the  immo- 
lation of  self  must  be  complete,  irrevo- 
cable and  everlasting.  And,  like  Mary 
and  Joseph,  we  have  made  the  humble 
offering  of  the  poor.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
suffered  to  make  the  offering  of  all  our 
possessions,  of  all  our  faculties  of  body 
and  mind,  yet,  after  all,  how  insignificant 
is  it  all  when  measured  with  the  infinite 
splendor  and  almightiness  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father ! Scarcely  had  we  made  the 
oblation,  in  which  we  fancied  ourselves 
quite  poor  and  destitute,  when  into  our 
soul  there  flowed  a wealth  of  jov  and 
ecstasy  in  the  possession  of  which  there 
was  vastly  more  joy  and  happiness  than 
all  the  treasures  and  all  the  distinctions 
of  the  world  could  confer. 

Let  us,  therefore,  frequently  renew  the 
oblation  of  ourselves ; let  it  be  uncondi- 
tional, joyful  and  generous.  In  the 
House  of  God,  let  us  to-dav  and  every 
day  make  the  tender  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  into  the  hands  of  our  holy  Father, 
Saint  Dominic,  that  he.  in  turn,  may  pre- 
sent them  to  Him  to  Whom  we  so  often 
address  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : “A 
sorrowful  and  humble  heart  Thou  wilt 
not  despise.”  Amen. 
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HERE  is  a story  as  old  as  hu- 
manity— the  snake  in  the  gar- 
den. Of  course  you  knew  the 
snake  was  about.  You  had 
heard  that  the  Lady,  sauntering  down 
the  walk  to  meet  the  Home-coming,  had 
seen  it  lying  on  the  step  before  her,  and 
her  shriek  had  thrown  the  house,  busy 
with  preparation,  into  a panic;  still  it 
never  dawned  upon  your  mind  that  the 
accursed  creature  would  venture  into 
the  garden.  You  wandered  through  it 
as  aimlessly  and  lovingly  as  of  old,  paus- 
ing to  admire  the  great  butterfly  pressed 
against  the  golden  heart  of  the  sun- 
flower, to  look  upward  at  the  peaches, 
slowly  ripening  under  the  late  summer 
sun.  or  to  plan  the  necessary  changes 
for  the  next  year.  Then,  after  one  such 
ramble,  coming  back  with  the  old  long 
thoughts  in  your  mind — thoughts  that 
had  their  first  setting  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  this  sequestered  place — a length  of 
glittering  green  lay  across  the  path. 
You  saw  it  but  disregarded,  until  your 
foot  fell  almost  upon  it,  when  up  shot  a 
pointed  head,  and  swifter  than  thought, 
in  long,  curving  leaps  the  thing  had 
crossed  your  way  and  disappeared  in  the 
grass  against  the  fence! 

Some  folk  make  it  a point  to  kill  a 
snake,  but  you  can  lift  your  hand  against 
no  living  creature,  and  you  flee  from  the 
garden  ; and  then  you  sit  down  to  bewail 
the  blast  that  has  fallen  upon  that 
most  sacred  place.  Never  again,  you 
think,  while  vour  flesh  creeps,  can  you 
venture  back  into  the  garden,  with  the 
knowledge  that  somewhere  within  it 
lurks  that  slimy,  silent,  poisonous  crea- 
ture, and  possibly  others  of  its  brood. 

( )f  course,  such  moods  pass  ; that  was 
a harmless  one,  too,  you  remember,  and 
it  made  as  great  haste  to  avoid  you  as  did 
you  to  avoid  it.  You  are  quite  philo- 
sophical— outside  the  garden — but  some- 
how the  gate  latch  becomes  a stranger 


to  your  fingers  for  many  days.  But 
sooner  or  later  you  must  go  back,  and 
then  you  realize,  sharply,  certainly,  that 
you  are  afraid  of  the  snake!  If  a toad 
stirs  the  grass*  you  spring  aside,  and 
scarcely  do  you  dare  to  linger  by  the 
bed  of  late  lilies  lest  you  should  see 
again  the  pointed  green  head  protrud- 
ing from  among  the  stems.  You  can- 
not lift  your  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the 
butterfly  and  the  promise  of  the  fruit, 
and  as  for  planning  improvements,  you 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  were  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  advice  of  the  practical 
and  build  a house  on  this  dear  piece  of 
land.  Your  walk  is  hurried  and  you 
know  you  are  glad  when  you  reach  the 
gate  at  its  conclusion.  The  one  snake 
has  rapidly  multiplied  in  your  mind,  and 
soon  they  have  spread  beyond  the  gar- 
den. ‘ You  are  positive  they  have  found 
their  way  into  the  cellar,  and  you  know 
their  select  place  is  the  dark,  cool  cor- 
ner where  the  jars  of  preserves,  sweet 
pickles  and  jellies  are  stored,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  starvation  would  send  you 
there  for  a spoonful  of  fruit.  From  the 
cellar  it  is  only  a step  into  the  house, 
and  you  recall  stories  von  have  read  of 
snakes  being  found  in  beds,  cupboards 
and  other  places  where  never  snakes 
were  intended  or  expected  to  be. 

So  it  continues,  until  finally  a time 
comes  when  you  know  you  must  drive 
out  this  fear.  You  have  to  take  yourself 
roughly  in  hand.  You  say  it  is  folly, 
madness,  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  house  and  garden  because 
of  this  dread  of  a thing  so  harmless  as 
that  little  green  snake,  which  could  not 
survive  the  sharp  pressure  of  your  heel 
upon  the  gravel  walk.  It  shall  not  be, 
and  you  drive  yourself  into  the  garden, 
not  once  but  many  times ; you  make 
yourself  sit  down  upon  the  grass,  and  in- 
vestigate the  place  where  the  serpent 
disappeared.  And  not  at  any  time  again 
do  you  see  the  snake,  and  at  length  you 
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forget  it  completely,  and  when  you  do 
recall  it,  you  smile  at  your  cowardice. 

A snake  in  the  garden  may  be  met 
with  but  once  in  many  seasons,  but  more 
frequent  is  the  appearance  of  the  ven- 
omous in  the  garden  of  our  lives.  And 
more  deadly.  You  have  made  for  your- 
self an  enemy,  innocently  perhaps,  but 
one  both  relentless  and  malignant.  His 
tongue  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a ser- 
pent’s, for  it  is  the  tongue  of  the  liar  as 
well  as  the  foe.  You  look  abroad  over 
your  life,  and  you  wait  to  see  one  after 
another  of  its  fair  promises  blasted  by 
the  deadly  influence  that  has  come  upon 
you.  Ambition  flags,  the  faces  of  old 
friends  seem  to  be  turned  from  you, 
and  you  cry,  Woe  is  'me ! woe  is  me ! 
And  as  in  the  case  of  the  snake,  your 
foes  multiply.  This  wretched  creature 
who  first  alone  beset  you  with  his  hate, 
has  poisoned  the  minds  of  others  against 
you,  and  doubt  creeps  into  your  mind  of 
the  one  you  love  best,  the  one  whom  you 
knew  to  have  been  a fast  and  loyal 
friend. 

You  smiled  back  there  as  you  read  the 
record  of  one’s  fear  of  a little  green 
snake  that  had  crept  into  the  patch  of 
earth  she  called  her  own,  and  yet  is  not 
that  greater  folly  in  you  who  permit 
the  fear  of  anything  under  God  to  alarm 
you  ? With  or  without  cause  you  have 
an  enemy.  He  is  as  firm  a fact  as  the 
snake  in  the  garden.  He  has  just  as 
much  power  over  you  as  is  exercised 
by  the  snake.  The  snake,  we  know, 
was  harmless,  and . so  is  every  malig- 
nant power,  seen  or  unseen,  if  we  so  de- 
termine. It  rests  solely  with  ourselves 
whether  the  person  who  chooses  to  con- 
sider himself  our  enemy  shall  in  any 
way  effect  our  lives.  Think  that  he  can 
do  so,  see  in  every  adverse  happening  the 
silent  working  of  his  hate,  and  you  are 
taking  the  very  surest  way  to  effect 
that  which  you  most  dread. 

But,  you  say,  it  is  a long  call  between 
a garden  snake  and  a human  being,  in 
a position  to  do  us  deadly  wrong.  Did 


you  ever  try  the  power  of  that  enemy 
against  the  shield  of  indifference,  or 
'when  met  with  the  weapon  of  love?  But 
not  all  of  us  can  rise  to  the  godlike 
height  of  loving  our  enemy,  doing  good 
to  those  who  hate  and  persecute  us ; but 
all  of  us  can,  and  all  of  us  should,  drive 
fear  of  our  foe  out  of  our  mind.  Only 
what  we  fear  can  really  harm  us,  for 
otherwise  it  must  attack  its  from 
without.  Deal  with  this  enmity  that 
has  come  into  your  life  exactly  as  the 
other  one  dealt  with  the  fear  of  the  snake 
in  the  garden.  Say  to  yourself,  What 
can  this  hatred  do  to  me?  Can  it  gain 
the  ear  of  this  friend?  No,  a thousand 
times  no ! Then,  there  is  one  spot  free 
from  its  contaminating  influence.  Can 
it  bend  the  mind  of  that  one  from  me? 
You  are  doubtful?  Then  say  nothing, 
make  no  effort  to  explain,  but  trust  to 
your  own  integrity  to  convince  that  un- 
certain one  that  falsehood  has  been 
spoken  against  you;  and  the  person  so 
convinced  .will  ever  after  cling  closer 
than  a brother.  But  it  can  destroy  the 
friendship  of  this  other.  Well,  are  you 
not  better  without  such  a friend?  But 
this  friend  is  influential,  perhaps  can  de- 
prive von  of  your  livelihood.  Never 
think  that  if  evil  closes  the  door  upon 
the  innocent  God  will  not  straight- 
way open  another  and  a better  one. 
Often  have  we  seen  the  innocent  rise 
triumphant  from  the  dust  into  which  he 
had  been  flung  bv  the  foe,  and  acquire 
power  to  smite  the  worker  of  evil  against 
him,  had  he  not  been  superior  to  the 
littleness  of  revenge.  Perhaps  if  you 
looked  this  enmity  in  the  face,  you  would 
find  it  scudding  from  your  presence; 
but  even  if  it  should  prove  bolder,  you 
will  discover  that  it  has  far  less  of  power 
than  you  gave  it.  But  such  as  it  is,  sav 
to  it  that  it  shall  prove  useless  against 
you,  that  it  shall  have  no  place  in  your 
mind,  and  then  turn  from  all  thought  of 
it  as  if  it  did  not  exist ; teach  yourself 
to  look  beyond  the  obstacles  it  may  be 
strong  enough  to  place  in  your  wav,  and 
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keep  anger  and  answering  hate  from 
your  soul ; and  so  truly  as  von  do  this,’  so 
truly  shall  another  morning  dawn  when 
you,  too,  shall  walk  free  of  all  fear  and 
smile  that  once  you  had  thought  a thing 
so  feeble  could  work  you  harm. 

But  the  speedier  way  to  disarm  the  foe 
is  the  following  of  the  Gospel  direction. 
Love  your  enemies,  said  Christ,  and  if 
there  had  been  a befter  method  He 
surely  would  have  offered  it  to  us.  But 
that  is  difficult,  it  will  be  said.  But  the 
greater  the  struggle,  the  greater  the 
victory,  and  the  easier  the  feat  of  per- 
formance the  second  time.  And  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  we 
were  rightly  dispositioned.  If  we  had 
cultivated  the  habit  of  looking  within, 
noting  our  own  weaknesses  or  tenden- 
cies thereto,  admitting  our  own  lapses 
from  the  standard  of  right  living,  our 
sorry  failures  to  follow  the  light  that 
shines  for  us,  we  should  be  more  capable 
of  judging  this  other  one  ; if  our  knowl- 
edge went  deeper,  and  we  were  braver, 
we  might  see  that  the  fact  of  that  un- 
toward action  being  directed  against  us 
carries  with  it  the  supposition  that  some- 
where within  ourselves  lav  the  magnet 
that  drew  it  to  us.  Do  we  find  faithless- 
ness ? Can  any  of  us  look  back  over  his 
life  and  find  no  unfaithfulness,  whether 
it  be  to  God,  ourselves  or  our  fellow 
creature?  Do  we  meet  falsehood?  Does 
our  past-  show  never  a veil  upon  the  face 
of  truth?  Truly  has  a’Kempis  said  that 
never  was  a hand  lifted  against  him  un- 
justly. and  if  all  creatures  were  against 
him.  it  could  cause  no  surprise. 

If  we  were  on  such  close  speaking- 
terms  with  ourselves,  would  it  then  be 
so  difficult  to  love  our  enemy?  We 
love  ourselves,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  see 
unworthy  of  love  within,  and  if  we  only 
admit  it,  we  must  say  that  no  greater 
enemy  has  a man  than  himself.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  were  determined  to  gain 
perfection,  at  whatever  cost,  and  holding 
that  some  sad  failure  on  our  part  was 
finding  its  punishment  in  this  evil  work- 


ing against  11s  of  another,  we  should 
see  in  it  instead  the  action  of  a friend ; 
for  it  would  direct  anew  the  search-light 
of  the  aspiring  soul  upon  our  conduct, 
and  finding  out  where  lay  the  flaw,  we 
could  apply  the  remedy.  Thus  should 
we  see  what  seemed  evil  for  us,  and 
which  perhaps  was  intended  as  such, 
turn  to  our  greatest  good. 

******** 

* 

They  were  talking  of  giving  to  the 
needy,  whether  of  time,  service  or 
money,  and  they  bewailed  the  fact  that 
they  could  give  so  little.  The  one  whose 
life  made  her  most  familiar  with  the  woes 
of  the  poor  had  no  money,  the  one  who 
saw  daily  calls  for  service  had  more  work 
of  her  own  than  she  could  perform,  and 
the  one  who  knew  most  of  the  hunger,  of 
lone  lives  for  affection,  sympathy  and 
companionship  had  no  time  to  spend  her 
rich  heart  upon  them. 

Then  said  the  Lovely  Girl,  who  had 
not  spoken  before : 

“We  are  indeed  poor — but  there  is 
one  thing  we  can  do — we  can  pray.” 
“Oh,  we  do  pray!”  they  said  in 
chorus,  and  had  the  speaker  been  other 
than  the  Lovely  Girl  their  tones  would 
have  been  reproachful. 

“I  don’t  mean  ordinary  prayirtg,”  said 
she.  “If  we  examine  our  prayers, 
shouldn’t  we  find  they  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  praying  for  our  own  spirit- 
ual and  material  good  and  the  spiritual 
and  material  good  of  our  families  and 
friends,  with  the  material  petitions 
greatly  in  the  majority?  All  of  us  re- 
member our  dear  departed,  and  some  of 
11s  extend  our  charity  to  all  the  suffering 
souls,  and  occasionally  we  utter  a 
prayer  of  praise  to  the  All-Father. 
Aren’t  we  as  poor  in  the  giving  of  our 
prayers  as  in  the  giving  of  our  time,  our 
service  and  our  money?” 

The  Lovely  Girl  looked  around,  and 
then  one  who  is  always  candid,  said : 
“More  so!  I recall  an  incident  that 
happened  to  me  once.  It  should  have 
been  a lesson  to  me,  if  I were  not  so  dull. 
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I was  kneeling  before  a shrine,  praying 
with  all  the  fervor  I possessed  for  a favor 
for  a loved  one.  Beside  me  was  another 
woman,  a stranger.  As  she  rose  from 
her  knees,  she  leaned  toward  me  and 
asked : ‘Will  you  please  sav  a little 

prayer  for  me?’  Do  you  know,  my  first 
feeling  was  one  of  resentment  against 
her  for  thus  interrupting  my  devotions. 
It  seemed  as  intrusive  as  if  she  had  asked 
for  money.  But  I am  glad  to  say  I was 
Christian  enough  to  answer  ‘Yes,’  and 
immediately  and  penitently  to  fulfill  my 
promise.  As  I set  my  own  petition 
aside,  and  pleaded  for  the  need,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  of  the  stranger,  there 
fell  over  me  a sweet  sense  of  peace  and 
quiet  joy — as  if  God  had  smiled  upon 
me.  When  I returned  to  my  own  in- 
terrupted prayer,  such  a devotion  as  I 
do  not  often  experience  was  mine,  and 
I knew  I had  received  my  reward  for 
what  I was  at  first  inclined  grudgingly 
to  render  to  a sister,  perhaps  in  greater 
distress  than  I.  But,  as  I remarked,  the 
lesson  was  lost  upon  me.  No  stranger 
has  since  asked  me  for  prayers,  and  as 
the  Lovely  Girl  observed.  I usually  con- 
fine my  petitions,  like  my  time,  money 
and  service,  to  my  own  immediate  circle.” 

“And«just  as  I used  to  do,”  declared 
the  Lovely  Girl,  “until  a dear  friend  I 
have  gave  me  a glimpse  of  her  hidden 
goodness  one  day — such  goodness  as 
I think  her  guardian  angel  must  best 
love.  This  girl  used  to  say  that  time, 
nor  money  nor  even  service,  was 
the  best  thing  we  could  give  to  our  fel- 
low creatures — but  prayer.  And  when 
I asked  her  how  that  could  be,  she 
would  say  that  by  praying  for  another 
you  brought  down  the  assistance  and 
grace  of  God — and  God  knew  so  well 
what  is  the  most  needed  thing  for  that 
soul.  We  may  think  money  would  be 
best,  but  courage  or  patience  or  hope 
might  instead  be  what  was  most  needed, 
and  these  our  petitions  might  secure. 

“And  however  poor  we  may  be, 
either  in  time  or  money,  we  have  always 


prayer.  And  we  can  bestow  it  upon  all — 
the  one  too  proud  to  ask  for  help,  the 
one  who  knows  not  where  to  turn  tor 
help,  the  one  who  is  seeking  help.  It 
can  be  given  to  friend  and  foe,  stranger 
and  acquaintance ; and  the  more  we  give 
the  richer  we  are.  If  you  see  a little 
newsboy  on  the  street,  you  can  pray  that 
his  sales  may  increase ; if  you  see  a man 
in  a perilous  position,  you  may  pray  God 
to  protect  him ; if  you  see  a girl  look- 
ing ill,  you  may  pray  for  health  for  her ; 
if  you  see  one  whose  appearance  be- 
speaks discouragement,  you  can  pray 
that  hope  may  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
And  so,  mv  friend  said,  we  might  give 
perpetual  alms.” 

“And  wliat  do  you  do  now?”  de- 
manded the  Candid  One.  “Nay,  you 
must  tell  us !” 

“I  ask  God  to  make  people  kind,”  she 
said,  blushing  rosy  red.  “In  the  morn- 
ing I pray  that  employers  may  be  kind 
to  their  employees,  and  employees  kind 
to  one  another  ; that  teachers  and  par- 
ents may  be  kind  to  children,  and  chil- 
dren deal  kindly  among  themselves  ; and 
then  I pray  that  all.  men,  women  and 
children,  may  be  kind  to  dumb  animals. 
I think  my  prayer  is  most  fervent  for 
these  last,  for  you  know  they  cannot 
plead  to  God  or  man  for  themselves. 

“And  do  you  know,”  continued  the 
Lovely  Girl,  who  has  all  the  guileless- 
ness of  a child,  “the  day  I first  began 
that  prayer,  I was  permitted  to  see  two 
acts  of  kindness  in  places  where  we 
might  have  expected  the  contrary,  or  in- 
difference at  least.  I hope  it  was  not 
presumption,  but  I like  to  think  they 
were  allowed  me  to  show  me  such  pray- 
ers are  pleasing  to  Heaven.” 

“Dear  Lovely  Girl!  we  do  not  doubt 
it,”  we  cried  and  then  we  grew  silent, 
as  we  thought  how  fair  would  be  the 
world  if  all  men  were  kind  to  one  an- 
other and  the  dumb  animals,  and  we 
wondered  if  this  happy  time  might  not 
be  hastened  if  more  thus  prayed  with 
the  Lovely  Girl. 
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Silver  Jubilee 

The  Very  Rev.  L.  F.  Kearney,  O.  P., 
S.  T.  M.,  Provincial  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Province  of  the  Dominican  Order,  cele- 
brated the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  on  the  ninth  of 
last  month,  at  Zanesville.  Ohio. 

Father  Kearney  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1861.  Having'  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order  and  completed  his  novi- 
tiate. he  began  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Somerset,  Ohio, 
in  1879;  but  two  years  after  lie  was  sent 
to  Louvain,  Belgium,  to  complete  his 
theological  course.  In  the  latter  place 
he  was  ordained  in  1883,  and  two  years 
later  received  the  degree  of  Lector  of 
Sacred  Theology.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica he  held  successively,  during  the  next 
five  years,  the  offices  of  Xovice  Master, 
at  St.  Rose’s.  Kentucky:  Subprior  and 
Prior  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Somerset,  Ohio,  in 
the  occupancy  of  wlrch  offices  he  also 
discharged  the  duties  of  professor ; and 
Vicar  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  At  Rome  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  1896.  In 
this  same  year  he  was  deputed  Visitator 
to  the  California  Province  of  the  Order. 
Five  years  later  he  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Theology.  On  three  occa- 
sions, once  as  Definitor,  and  twice  as 
Provincial,  Father  Kearney  represented 
his  province  at  general  chapters  of  the 
Order  in  Europe.  During  the  last 
eleven  years  the  reverend  jubilarian  has 
been  Provincial  of  St.  Joseph’s  Province 
of  the  Dominican  Order. 

Church  Claims  Settled 

Cable  advices  from  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  state  that  on  September  12  a com- 
plete and  final  settlement  was  reached 
in  the  last  of  the  disputes  between  the 
Government  and  the  Church,  relative  to 


the  transfer  of  certain  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erties in  that  island  possession.  The 
Holy  Father  has  sanctioned  this  ar- 
rangement, which  closes  the  last  of  the 
Catholic  Church  claims. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment the  insular  government  pays  to 
the  Church,  in  three  installments,  $180,- 
000,  for  the  market-place,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco barracks  and  the  insane  asyllim 
and  lot.  The  United  States  Government 
purchases  the  infantry  barracks  and  lot, 
and  the  San  Domingo  Convent  and  lot, 
for  the  consideration  of  $120,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Church  receives  a 
chapel  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Juan.  All  cases  relative 
to  Church  claims  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  nolle  prossed. 

Bishop  Spalding  Resigns 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  the 
Catholic  public  was  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  resignation  of  John  Lancaster  Spald- 
ing, Bishop  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Bishop 
Spalding  has  been  an  invalid  for  the  last 
three  years  as  the  result  of  a stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  befell  him  in  the  early 
part  of  1905.  While  the  bishop’s  health 
has  been  slowly  mending,  the  improve- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  great,  to  war- 
rant the  hope  that  he  would  ever  again 
be  able  to  assume  the  burden  of  the 
episcopal  office,  which  he  has  honorably 
borne  for  so  many  years. 

The  Bishop  of  Peoria  probably  has 
been  longer  and  more  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  country  than  any  other  living 
member  of  the  American  hierarchy. 
Gifted  with  unusual  and  varied  talents, 
he  has  conscientiously  employed  them 
all  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  With 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  the  late  Bishop 
O'Connor  of  Omaha,  he  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  a movement  to  colonize  the 
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Western  prairie  lands  with  Catholic  im- 
migrants. The  present  flourishing  town 
of  Spalding,  Nebraska,  hears  his  name. 
As  a lecturer  on  his  favorite  subjects  he 
had  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  In 
the  field  of  literature  he  stood  in  the 
front  rank,  being  classed,  as  an  essayist, 
with  Emerson,  whose  style  he  closely 
followed.  His  works  on  education  will 
be  read  many  years  after  their  author  has 
passed  away.  To  Bishop  Spalding  is 
due  more  than  4o  any  other  ecclesiastic 
the  existence  of  the  present  Catholic 
Unjversity  at  Washington.  But  what 
more  than  all  else  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  him  was  his  appointment,  bv 
President  Roosevelt,  in  1902.  as  a mem- 
ber of  a special  commission  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners.  In 
the  administration  of  his  diocese  the 
Bishop  proved  himself  possessed  of  un- 
usual executive  ability.  His  retirement 
to  private  life  deprives  the  American 
hierarchy  of  one  of  its  most  gifted 
members. 

Major  Lf Enfant 

Within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  the 
body  of  Major  L’Enfant  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  interred  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
and  a suitable  memorial  will  then  be 
erected  over  it  by  the  Government.  At 
present  the  body  lies  buried  on  the 
Digges  farm,  in  Maryland.  It  was  at 
first  planned  to  improve  the  present 
resting-place  of  the  great  engineer  and 
to  make  it  accessible  to  the  public.  That 
plan  failing,  the  present  owners  of  the 
Digges  farm  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  body,  on  condition  it  be  reinterred 
on  the  campus  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

To  Major  L’Enfant  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  is  due  the  fact  that 
Washington  is  to-day  the  finest  city  in 
the  world.  It  was  his  genius  that  drew 
up  the  original  plans  of  the  capital,  which 
have  in  the  main  been  faithfully  adhered 
to  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the 


city.  The  famous  engineer  was  a French 
soldier  who  had  seen  service  in  the  great 
Revolution  of  his  native  land.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  America  he 
crossed  the  ocean  to  tender  the  service 
of  his  sword  to  Washington,  to  whom 
he  became  greatly  attached.  It  is  said 
that,  having  seen  the  efficiency  of  street 
barricades  in  the  French  Revolution,  he 
laid  out  Washington  in  its  present 
wheel-like  plan,  in  order  that  a single 
park  of  artillery  stationed  at  the  Capitol 
might  sweep  every  important  avenue  in 
the  city.  The  present  action  is  a tardy 
recognition  of  the  services  of  one  who 
certainly  deserves  well  of  the  American 
people. 

An  Imperial  Gift 

The  Rev.  Victor  von  Kubinyi,  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  South  River, 
New  Jersey,  was  recently  made  the  re- 
cipient of  a sum  of  money,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  church,  by  Francis  Joseph, 
Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary.  Father 
von  Kubinyi,  who  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Hungarian  church  at  South  River,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  of  noble  descent,  not 
long  ago  wrote  a book  entitled  “Hie 
King  of  Rome,*’  which  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable comment.  A copy  of  this 
book  was  sent  by  Father  Kubinyi  to  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  whose  onetime  sub- 
ject he  was.  and  the  above-named  gift 
is  the  imperial  answer. 

A Semi-Centennial 

An  event  that  elicited  the  good  will 
and  congratulations  of  all  who  were 
cognizant  of  it  was  the  celebration  which 
took  place  last  month,  of  the  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor.  The  formal  celebration  took 
place  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brooklyn. 
There  is  no  community  in  or  out  of  the 
Church  that  deserves  the  good  will  and 
support  of  all  well-intentioned  people 
more  than  does  this  wholly  admirable 
body  of  religious.  Their  lives  are  truly 
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heroic  in  the*most  literal  sense.  They 
perform  a work  for  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious charity — not  official  philanthropy 
— is  essential  for  success.  Only  intense 
devotion  to  the  highest  religious  prin- 
ciple could  make  possible  lives  so  self- 
sacrificing,  so  utterly  devoid  of  human 
consolation.  The  infirmities  of  old  age 
in  those  to  whom  they  minister  deny 
the  sisters  even  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  they  so  generously  serve. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  country 
some  six  hundred  and  thirty  Little  Sis- 
crs  of  the  Poor.  They  minister  to  the 
needs  of  over  nine  thousand  poor  and 
aged  men  and  women.  In  all,  forty-nine 
homes  are  in  charge  of  these  devoted 
servants  of  the  aged  and  homeless  poor. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  value  of 
the  work  — oftentimes  intolerably  re- 
pugnant, if  viewed  in  the  light  of  mere 
philanthropy — which  these  servants  of 
the  Master  have  performed  in  this  half- 
centurv  of  their  American  existence. 
Their  lives  are  veiled  from  the  world — - 
hidden  in  Christ,  to  Whom  alone  they 
look  for  their  reward.  Those  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  Little  Sisters 
and  their  heroic  work  will  enter  full- 
heartedly  with  them  into  the  jov  of  the 
semi-centennial,  and  wish  them  length 
of  days  in  the  land,  and  the  possession 
of  every  perfect  gift  of  their  divine 
Master. 

Returning  Athletes 

Never  was  returning  Roman  general 
accorded  a more  enthusiastic  triumph 
than  that  which  was  given,  on  August 
29,  to  the  victorious  American  athletes, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  Olympic 
games  at  London  with  their  blushing 
honors  fresh  upon  them.  The  demon- 
stration took  on  the  character  of  an  offi- 
cial national  welcome.  The  pageant 
that  escorted  the  victors  to  the  City 
Hall  would  have  honored  an  event  of 
the  greatest  national  importance.  Regi- 
ments of  regulars,  battalions  of  sailors 
and  marines,  eleven  regiments  of  State 


militia  and  countless  civic  organizations 
swelled  the  ranks  to  the  proportions  of 
a formidable  army.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a special  effort  was  made  to  make 
the  event  a memorable  one  and  thereby 
compensate  the  athletes  for  the  dis- 
courtesies, it  is  alleged,  they  experienced 
during  the  progress  of  the  Olympiad. 
The  procession  moved  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall, 
between  unbroken  walls  of  cheering 
humanity.  Arrived  at  the  City  Hall, 
medals  and  cups  were  presented  to 
the  athletes  amid  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  celebration 
at  the  City  Hall  was  the  singing  of  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner”  bv  twelve  hun- 
dred parochial  school  children. 

On  the  following  Monday  seventy-two 
of  the  victorious  athletes  journeyed  to 
Oyster  Bay,  where  they  were  cordially 
received  and  entertained  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 


An  Active  Federation 

The  city  of  Toledo  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  possession  of  a Catholic 
Federation  that  not  only  has  a high 
sense  of  civic  duty  but  the  moral  cour- 
age to  live  up  to  it.  For  some  weeks 
past  a number  of  degraded  creatures 
have  been  touring  the  country,  produc- 
ing a lascivious  and  blasphemous  spec- 
tacle called  the  “Salome  Dance.”  In 
this  abhorrent  production  a degenerate 
creature,  two-thirds  nude,  dances  before 
a representation  of  the  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  There  .is  not  a single  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  entire  prurient 
exhibition.  Decency,  religion,  history 
and  art  are  all  sacrificed  to  a repulsive 
and  utterly  loathsome  exhibition  of 
what  is  lowest  and  vilest  in  human  na- 
ture. When  the  production  of  this 
spectacle  was  announced  by  a theatre  in 
Toledo,  the  Catholic  Federation  sent  a 
letter  of  protest,  couched  in  the  most 
courteous  terms,  to  its  managers.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  dealing 
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in  such  filthy  things  as  “Salome  Dances'’ 
could  appreciate  either  decency  or  cour- 
tesy, and  their  reply  was  not  only  unsat- 
isfactory but  insulting.  Of  all  the  news- 
papers in  the -city  to  which  copies  of  the 
Federation  letter  were  sent,  only  one 
dared  to  publish  it.  The  editors,  no 
doubt,  were  sitting  in  pleasant  expecta- 
tion of  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
show,  and  the  business  managers  had 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  advertising 
columns. 

During  the  progress  of  the  dance  on 
Sunday  evening.  August  20,  cards,  de- 
nouncing the  theatre  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition was  being  given  as  a menace  to 
the  morals  of  the  community,  were  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  Catholic  churches  of 
the  city  by  the  Federation,  and  all  were 
requested  to  sign  them  as  a pledge  to 
abstain  from  attending  that  and  all  sim- 
ilar exhibitions  of  indecency.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pastors  of  %the  various 
churches  denounced  the  evil  of  such 
plays  and  urged  their  parishipners  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federation  in  its  at- 
tempt to  make  such  representations  im- 
possible in  the  future.  Though  it  did  not 
accomplish  the  immediate  purpose  of  its 
agitation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
action  of  the  Federation  will  bear  abun- 
dant fruit  in  the  future.  What  is  of 
greater  significance  is  that  the  local 
branch  of  the  Federation  by  this  action 
has  pointed  out  a field  of  effort  wherein 
the  entire  organization  can  unhesita- 
tingly and  unerringly  labor,  and  amply 
prove  its  usefulness  and  its  right  to  exist. 


An  Italian  College 

The  generous  gift  of  Chevalier  Mc- 
Grane  made  possible  last  month’s  open- 
ing of  Columbus  College,  at  rtawthorne. 
New  York.  The  college  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Salesian  Fathers.  While 
students  of  all  nationalities  will  be  wel- 
comed at  the  new  college,  it  is  intended 
primarily  for  Italians  and  Italiari-Amer- 
icans.  It  is  hoped  that  from  the  ranks 
student  bodv  manv  candidates  for 


the  priesthood  will  be  drawn,  who  in 
after  years  will  do  effective  missionary 
work  among  the  thousands  of  Italian 
emigrants  who  weekly  enter  New  York 
and  other  cities.  . To  this  end  the  study' 
of  Italian  is  obligatory  for  all  who  ma- 
triculate at  the  college.  The  new  insti- 
tution starts  on  its  career  with  a most 
admirable  and  useful  mission  ; and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  zealous  and  able  Father 
Coppo,  superior  of  the  Salesians  in  this 
country,  it  will  accomplish  a most  im- 
portant work  among  the  emigrants  of 
sunny  Italy. 

First  Bishop  of  Rockford 

For  some  months  past  there  has  been 
an  all  but  universal  expectation  in  the 
metropolitan  province  of  Chicago  that 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Muldoon  of  that  city 
would  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  newly 
formed  Diocese  of  Rockford.  On  the 
31st  of  August  these  expectations  were 
realized  bv  an  official  announcement 
from  Rome. 

Bishop  Muldoon  is  yet  a young  man. 
He  was  born  in  California,  in  1863. 
Having  completed  his  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  in  his  na- 
tive State,  he  began  his  classical  studies 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kentucky.  His 
ecclesiastical  course  was  pursued  at  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Loughlin  in 
St.  James’  Procathedral,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  After  two  years  spent  as  curate 
at  St.  Pius’  Church,  Chicago,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  and  secretary  to 
Archbishop  Feehan.  In  1895  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo’s  Church,  Chicago.  While  ablv  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  this  important 
charge,  he  was  selected  by  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Feehan  to  share  with  him 
the  episcopal  burden  of  the  archdiocese. 
He  was  accordingly  consecrated  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Chicago  in  1901.  Bishop 
Muldoon  possesses  an  irresistible  charm 
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of  manner,  which,  with  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  unusual  intellectual  ability,  ac- 
counts for  the.admiration  of  his  innumer- 
able friends,  and  the  real  love  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  his  parishioners. 

At  the  request  of  Archbishop  Quigley 
the  new  Diocese  of  Rockford  was  de- 
tached from  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
last  January.  Its  first  bishop  will  ex- 
ercise spiritual  jurisdiction  over  fifty 
thousand  souls.  Fifty-six  churches  and 
twelve  missions,  served  by  seventy-five 
priests,  hospitals,  parochial  schools  and 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  prove 
that  the  newest  of  American  dioceses  is 
in  a most  flourishing  condition. 

Death  of  Father  McFeeley,  0.  P. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  Do- 
minican Order  lost  one  of  its  most  zeal- 
ous and  devoted  members  in  the  death  of 
Father  McFeeley,  which  took  place  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Father  McFeeley  was  born  in  New 
Orleans  in  1845.  Having  finished  his 
classical  studies  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala., 
he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Domini- 
can Order  at  Springfield,  Kv.  In  1870 
he  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood. 
Throughout  his  religious  life  he  occupied 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and 
in  all  of  them  acquitted  himself  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  the  older 
clergy  as  a missionary  of  extraordinary 
zeal.  In  his  earlier  days  fre  possessed  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
which  he  employed  untiringly  in  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  R.  I.  P. 

Irish  Parliamentarians 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  White 
Star  liner,  “Oceanic,”  on  September  16, 
were  Mr:  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party  in  Parliament, 
and  Joseph  Devlin,  M.  P.  These  dis- 
tinguished Irishmen  were  on  their  way 
to  Boston  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention  of  the  United 


Irish  League,  which  was  held  on  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  last 
month.  Mr.  Redmond  expressed  him- 
self quite  hopefully  of  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  Home  Rule,  and  that  in  his 
own  lifetime,  though  he  deprecated  the 
idea  that  it  was  something  whose  time 
of  realization  could  be  foretold  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  Irish  leader,  emigration  still  contin- 
ues to  menace  the  future  of  the  Irish 
people  at  home.  Mr.  Redmond  thinks 
that  the  hope  of  Home  Rule  now  lies 
with  the  Labor  Party  of  England,  rather 
than  with  any  of  the  historic  parties. 
The  Irish  leader  regards  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  first  of  August,  of  the  Irish 
National  University  as  the  greatest 
measure  of  Home  Rule  thus  far  ob- 
tained, and  an  act  which  ranks  in  im- 
portance next  to  O’Connell's  Catholic 
Emancipation  measure.  Among  the 
achievements  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
recounted  by  Mr.  Redmond  as  of  special 
importance,  were  the  appropriation  of 
£5,000,000  for  bettering  the  dwellings 
of  agricultural  laborers ; a similar  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  artisans  in  totfns, 
and  the  Catholic  University  Act. 

Religious  Garb  La<o> 

To  those  who  recall  the  seemingly  un- 
fair and  unjudicial  decision  of  the  courts 
of  New  York  in  the  matter  of  the  reli- 
gious-garb law,  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Landis,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  a similar 
case,  will  be  especially  encouraging  and 
hopeful.  In  1895,  when  A.  P.  A-ism 
was  at  the  height  of  its  influence 
throughout  the  country,  a measure  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  enacted  into 
law,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  any  reli- 
gious garb  bv  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  While,  of  course,  no  religious 
bodies  were  mentioned  in  the  act,  it  was 
generally  understood  to  be  aimed 
against  the  teaching  communities  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  law  has  been 
recently  subjected  to  a judicial  test  and, 
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in  the  court  of  first  instance,  at  least,  it 
has  been  found  wanting.  In  brief,  the 
case  was  this : Some  time  ago  the  public 
school  directors  of  Mount  Joy  township 
were  requested  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  one  Miss  Lillie  Russer,  a Men- 
nonite,  for  the  single  reason  that  she 
wore  the  distinctive  garb  of  her  religious 
sect  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a 
teacher  of  the  public  schools.  Notwith- 
standing the  plain  significance  of  the 
law,  the  directors  refused  to  take  the 
action  demanded,  whereupon  they  were 
themselves  promptly  indicted  for  not 
enforcing  the  law.  As  no  question  was 
raised  concerning  the  young  woman’s 
efficiency  or  morality,  the  question  re- 
solved itself  into  a test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  anti-garb  law.  It  was 
upon  this  question  that  Judge  Landis 
passed  in  dismissing  the  indictment.  In 
a lucid  decision,  characterized  by  clear 
'thinking  and  utter  freedom  from  bias, 
the  learned  jurist  states  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  abridgement  of  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Landis 
held  that  the  action  resolved  itself  into 
an  effort  to  remove  from  a position  of 
“trust  or  profit,”  a young  woman  who 
was  morally  good  and  professionally 
efficient,  simply  because  of  her  religious 
views.  The  constitution,  however,  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  disquali- 
fied on  account  of  his  or  her  religious 
views  from  holding  any  position  of  honor 
or  trust  under  the  commonwealth.  Con- 
sequently, Judge  Landis  maintained 
that  the  law  of  1895  was  equivalent  to 
an  abridgement  of  constitutional  rights 
and,  therefore,  nugatory  and  void.  This 
decision  points  out  the  intrinsic  injustice, 
intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  anti-garb 
law  in  a manner  which  cannot  fail  favor- 
ably to  impress  any  unprejudiced  citizen. 
Had  the  zealous  solons  of  1895,  or  their 
abetters,  busied  themselves  with  passing 
an  “anti-grab,”  instead  of  an  “anti-garb” 
law,  it  would  have  contributed  greatly 


more  to  the  finances  and  fair  name  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  Harrisburg  dis- 
closures of  the  last  year  demonstratively 
prove.  It  is  not.  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect,  in  this  age  of  tolerance  and  en- 
lightenment, that  the  eminently  fair  de- 
cision of  Judge  Landis  will  some  day 
be  adopted  by  the  nation  at  large  and 
applied  without  prejudice  or  favor  to 
Mennonite  and  Catholic  alike. 

Young  Men's  Convention 

Conventions  and  congresses  have 
been  holding  the  centre  of  the  stage  the 
world  over  during  the  summer  months 
that  have  just  drawn  to -a  close.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  these  meetings  was 
that  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Na- 
tional Union,  which  opened  its  thirty- 
fourth  national  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  third  of  September.  On  the 
strength  of  the  old  saw,  “Old  men  for 
counsel,  young  men  for  action,”  one 
generally  associates  the  idea  of  these 
formal  and  protracted  deliberations  with 
those  of  long  and  varied  expenence  and 
advanced  years.  Rut  the  members  of 
the  Young  Men’s  National  Union  have 
proved  long  before  now  that  they  can 
deliberate  as  wisely  as  they  can  act 
strenuously  when  occasion  requires  it. 
And  when  they  deliberate  as  Catholic 
young  men  concerning  things  Catholic, 
they  are  entitled  to  a full  meed  of  re- 
spectful attention. 

The  congress  of  this  year  opened  with 
a Pontifical  PJigh  Mass,  celebrated  at 
the  cathedral  by  Bishop  Prendergast. 
The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  an  elo- 
quent effort  delivered  by  Dr.  Corrigan. 
Archbishop  Ryan  also  addressed  the 
delegates  in  his  usual  impressive  way. 
The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held 
at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  where  also  a ban- 
quet was  tendered  to  the  out-of-town 
members  by  the  local  union.  Among 
the  speakers  at  the  banquet  on  Thurs- 
day evening  were  His  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia ; Rev.  C.  J.  Gil- 
lespie, S.  J. ; Mgr.  James  F.  Loughlin, 
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D.  D. ; Rev.  B.  M.  Bogan ; Mr.  M.  J. 
Slattery,  national  president  of  the 
Union ; James  C.  Monaghan,  recently  of 
the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame  University; 
and  Magistrate  James  E.  Gorman  of  the 
Detention  Court.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Magistrate  Gorman  commented 
on  the  large  percentage  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren that  had  been  brought  before  him 


in  the  Detention  Court.  These  remarks 
have  since  aroused  a great  deal  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  delegates  expressing 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  Father;  opposition 
to  public  indecency ; approval  of  the 
parochial  schools  and  Catholic  federa- 
tion ; and  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
The  convention  adjourned  on  Friday. 


FOREIGN 

IRELAND 


Decreasing  Population 

It  is  a sad  story  of  Ireland’s  depopu- 
lation that  is  told  by  the  forty-fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Registrar-General.  It 
is  not  the  shocking  story  of  an  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  as  in  unhappy  France  ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a discouraging 
story  of  emigration — the  emigration  of 
Ireland’s  brain  and  brawn.  The  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  in  Ireland  in  1907 
was  24408.  But  for  the  same  year  the 
number  of  emigrants  was  39,082,  an  in- 
crease of  4,000  over  the  number  of  1906. 
As  a result  of  the  emigration  of  1907  the 
population  of  Ireland  suffered  a net  de- 
crease of  14,674.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  efforts,  if  any,  were 
made  in  1907  to  stem  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration were  not  even  moderately  suc- 
cessful. As  a result  of  this  exodus  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  now  only  4.377,- 
064,  or  approximately  the  same  as  the 
population  of  New  York  City.  These 
figures  do  not  argue  well  for  the  Irish 
cause  in  the  years  to  come.  Already  are 
heard  the  first  mutterings  of  a demand 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  Neither  does 
there  seem  to  exist  the  urgent  necessity 
of  emigrating  that  in  other  days  drove 
millions  of  the  best  blood  of  Ireland  into 
exile.  With  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing their  holdings,  which  they  now  en- 
joy ; with  a marked  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  field  laborers  and  city 
artisans ; with,  above  all,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  educating  their  sons  in  the  new 


National  Irish  University  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  faith,  there  should  not  now 
be  the  same  incentive  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  leave  their  native  land 
for  the  discouraging  trials,  grave  dan- 
gers and,  in  many  instances,  utter  ruin 
with  which  the  New  World  often  greets 
them. 

To  offset  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
annual  report  for  1907,  we  have  partial 
returns  for  the  current  year  which  are 
quite  encouraging,  if  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  and  is  not  ascribable 
to  the  financial  ’ depression  which  at 
present  holds  this  country  in  its  grasp. 
During  the  month  of  August  Ireland 
lost  only  1,634  of  her  people  through 
emigration,  as  against  3,117  in  1907. 
The  net  decrease  for  this  year,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1907,  is  11,044. 
Granted  the  cessation  of  the  volume  of 
emigration  that  in  1907  drained  the  life- 
blood of  the  country,  there  is  no  people 
on  earth  that  will  show  a more  healthful 
growth  in  population  than  the  children 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Their  religion  is 
too  virile,  too  real  to  tolerate  the  things 
that  make  for  national  sterility  and  dis- 
honor. 

ENGLAND 

The  Eucharistic  Congress 

The  Eucharistic  Congress  of  London, 
which  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  conven- 
tions of  modern  times,  was  solemnly 
opened  by  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  the 
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Papal  Legate,  on  September  9,  in  West- 
minster Cathedral.  Preceding  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  Congress,  the  Papal 
Legate  was  solemnly  received  with 
religions  ceremonial  by  the  assembled 
clergy  under  the  leadership  of  Arch- 
bishop Bourne,  of  London.  Arriving  at 
the  cathedral,  Cardinal  Vannutelli 
donned  his  official  robes,  kissed  the  cru- 
cifix presented  to  him  and  then  sprinkled 
those  around  him  with  holy  water.  Ac- 
companied by  his  attendants,  he  then 
proceeded  up  the  aisle  between  double 
ranks  of  prelates,  including  fourteen 
archbishops,  seventy  bishops,  and  a large 
number  of  abbots,  monsignori  and  minor 
dignitaries.  Arriving  at  the  altar,  he  was 
received  by  six  cardinals,  including 
Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore.  After 
prayers  had  been  recited,  and  the  apos- 
tolic letters  read,  appointing  Cardinal 
Vannutelli  to  preside  over  the  Congress, 
the  Papal  Legate  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  in  Latin.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  the  Legate  commented  upon 
the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  religious  attitude  of  England, 
which  made  possible,  for  the  first  time 
in  centuries,  the  presence  of  a Papal 
Legate  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 
Archbishop  Bourne  of  London  replied 
in  English,  extending  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  Father  the  welcome  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  England.  Bene- 
diction of  ’the  Blessed  Sacrament 
brought  the  ceremonies  to  a close.  A 
vast  congregation,  including  the  most 
distinguished  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
England,  witnessed  the  imposing  re- 
ception of  the  Papal  Legate. 

On  the  morning  of  September  10,  the 
spacious  Cathedral  of  Westminster  was 
again  filled  to  overflowing.  A Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  on  thfs 
occasion  by  Mgr.  Amiette,  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  The  first  of  the  evening  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  in  Albert  Hall.  The 
hall  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  audi- 


ences ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. This  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Cardinal  Vannutelli,  who  expressed  him- 
self as  profoundly  impressed  by  the  man- 
ifestation of  religious  faith  he  had  wit- 
nessed since  his  arrival.  The  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  long-standing  popularity 
with  the  people  won  for  him  a most  en- 
thusiastic reception.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  resolutions  were  carried  bv 
acclamation  pledging  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  unalterable 
fidelity  to  the  Apostolic  See. 

Throughout  the  day  many  sectional 
meetings  were  held.  At  these  sessions 
papers  on  the  Eucharist  were  read  by 
eminent  divines.  The  Right  Rev.  Ab- 
bot Gasquet,  the  learned  English  Bene- 
dictine, treated  of  “The  Holy  Eucharist 
in  Pre-Reformation  Times.”  His  Royal 
Highness,  Prince  Max  of  Saxony,  who 
as  a simple  priest  labored  for  several 
years  in  the  slums  of  London,  discoursed 
on  “The  Teaching  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom on  the  Blessed  Eucharist.”  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Moves  read  a scholarly  paper 
on  “The  Reformation  and  the  Mass.” 

At  the  sectional  meeting  held  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  Lord  Llandaff  discussed 
the  anti-Catholic  declaration  which  the 
English  sovereign  is  compelled  to  make 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
Viscount  characterized  this  historic  and 
official  formula  as  outrageous  and  utterly 
unnecessary  to  secure  Protestant  suc- 
cession. He  urged  that  a new  effort  be 
made  to  remove  from  the  statute  books 
of  the  kingdom  a formula  that  was  an 
insult  to  twelve  million  Catholics.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  described  the  ante- 
coronation  statement  as  “a  blasphemous 
collection  of  phrases,  revolting  to  every 
Catholic  ear,  which  must  be  deeply  pain- 
ful to  the  sovereign  to  utter.” 

After  the  celebration  of  a Pontifical 
High  Mass  in  Westminster  Cathedral, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress dispersed  to  attend  the  reading  of 
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papers  at  the  various  sectional  meetings. 
Two  of  these  meetings  were  presided 
over  by  Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  All 
Ireland,  and  Archbishop  • Bourne  of 
Westminster.  On  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day another  monster  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Albert  Hall,  at  whicli  over  ten 
thousand  people  were  presented  to  Car- 
dinal Vannutelli,  the  Papal  Legate. 

Saturday  morning  was  notable  for  the 
fact  that  the  Mass  in  Westminster  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  Byzantine 
rite  by  the  Very  Rev.  Arsenias  Atiych, 
Archmandrite  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Julian  Le  Pauvre,  of  Paris.  Saturday 
evening  the  third  public  session  was  held 
in  Albert  Hall.  . At  this  meeting  a com- 
munication from  the  Holy  Father  was 
read,  blessing  the  Congress  and  express- 
ing the  greatest  satisfaction  at  its  suc- 
cessful opening  and  progress.  But  the 
event  that  made  this  session  especially 
memorable  was  the  announcement  made 
by  Archbishop  Bourne  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Asquith  had  forbidden  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the 
wearing  of  vestments  in  the  street  pro- 
cession scheduled  for  the  closing  of  the 
Congress  on  the  following  day. 

Eucharistic  Congress  Procession 

The  International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  religious  world  for  several 
days,  brought  its  affairs  to  a close  with  a 
solemn  procession  outside  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  Owing  to  the  intervention 
of  Premier  Asquith,  prompted  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  Nonconformists,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  not  carried  in 
the  streets.  The  procession  was  a strik- 
ingly impressive  one,  and,  it  is  said,  at- 
tracted to  London  a million  people  from 
the  surrounding  country. 

Previous  to  the  starting  of  the  proces- 
sion a Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Vannutelli. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  of  Baltimore.  The  great  Ca- 


thedral of  Westminster,  which  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  eight  thousand,  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  Outside  the  church 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  outdoor  cere- 
monies. The  throng  not  only  filled  the 
streets  along  which  the  procession  was 
to  move,  but  also  the  side  streets  for  a 
distance  of  several  blocks.  Every  win- 
dow in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathe- 
dral, commanding  a view  of  the  proces- 
sion, was  occupied.  Many  of  these 
points  of  vantage  had  been  rented  for 
weeks,  and  brought  prices  varying  from 
$100  to  $250.  Large  reinforcements  of 
police  had  been  detailed  to  control  the 
crowd,  to  keep  open  the  line  of  the  pro- 
cession and  to  protect  the  clergy  from 
annoyance.  Besides  the  police,  fifteen 
thousand  Catholic  men  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  lined  the  entire  route. 

After  Vespers,  which  followed  the 
Pontifical  Mass,  had  been  sung,  the  pro- 
cession started.  As  the  clergy  passed 
down  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  and  out 
into  the  street,  they  sang  the  hymn, 
“Faith  of  Our  Fathers/’  which  the  con- 
gregation within  the  cathedral,  and  the 
multitude  without,  lifted  in  a mighty 
chorus.  The  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops  and  monsignori  in  their  bril- 
liantly colored  court  dress — for  which  the 
black  cassocks  of  the  secular  clergy  set 
a most  effective  background — made  an 
impressive  spectacle,  which  was  greeted 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  along 
the  entire  route.  The  Papal  Legate  was 
attended  by  a guard  of  honor  made  up 
of  the  most  prominent  Catholic  peers 
of  England,  conspicuous  among  whom 
was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  England’s 
premier  duke.  At  several  points  in  the 
route  of  the  procession  the  hoodlum 
element  of  English  Protestantism,  which 
for  weeks  had  been  incited  to  deeds  of 
violence  by  the  utterances  of  the  big- 
oted and  intolerant  Protestant  Alliance, 
manifested  its  animating  spirit  by  “boo- 
ing,” catcalling,  and  blasphemous  and 
obscene  remarks.  At  one  point,  in  par- 
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ticular,  it  requited  the  united  efforts  of 
the  police  to  prevent  the  procession 
from  being  broken  up.  On  returning  to 
the  cathedral,  the  Papal  Legate  put  on 
his  vestments  and,  mounting  the  balcony 
of  the  edifice,  bestowed  the  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  upon  the 
kneeling  multitude  in  the  square  below. 
As  His  Eminence  disappeared  from  the 
balcony  at  the  end  of  Benediction,  the 
assemblage  in  the  streets  lifted  a mighty 
cheer  which  continued  for  several  min- 
utes and  several  times  was  renewed. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  impressive 
religious  congresses  that  have  met  in 
modern  times. 

The  Protestant  Alliance  Again 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  last  Feb- 
ruary a choice  band  of  intolerant  bigots, 
called  the  Protestant  Alliance,  covered 
themselves  with  contempt  and  ridicule 
by  their  abortive  attempt  to  prevent 
King  Edward  from  attending  a Mass  of 
Requiem  for  the  King  and  Crown  Prince 
of  Portugal.  That  experience,  however, 
did  not  daunt  these  thick-skulled  and 
short-sighted  zealots,  and  directly  they 
learned  of  the  coming  of  a Papal  Legate 
to  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  and  that 
the  King  would  probably  receive  him 
officially,  they  began  to  bombard  that 
genial  monarch  with  every  kind  of  pro- 
test that  ignorance,  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance could  suggest.  Whatever  were 
the  unseen  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  the  sovereign — for  we  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  believe  that  a man  of  his 
enlightenment  was  influenced  by  the 
sputterings  of  the  Protestant  Alliance 
rabble — the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  “The  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  home  to  extend 
welcome  and  hospitality  to  a prince  of 
the  Church,  left  London  to  attend  a 
racing  meet  at  Doncaster,  to  win  or  lose 
a few  thousand  pounds. 

Flushed  with  this  glorious  victory,  the 
Protestant  Alliance  began  an  attack 
upon  the  Congress  itself,  or  at  least 


on  the  closing  function  of,  the  Con- 
gress— the  proposed  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Led  bv  a notorious 
character  named  Kensit.  who  once  cre- 
ated disturbances  in  Protestant  churches 
in  this  country  till  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment, they  besought  the  King  to 
forbid  the  procession.  The  basis  of  the 
petition  was,  strange  to  say,  a clause  in 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  which 
forbids  Catholic  priests  wearing  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  outside  their  church 
buildings.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
agitation  the  Protestant  Alliance  met 
with  snubs  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence from  all  the  departments  and  offi- 
cials of  Government  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied. They  then  bethought  themselves 
of  obtaining  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Archbishop  Bourne  from  carrying  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  procession  outside 
the  cathedral.  But,  lacking  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  more 
cunning  among  them  opposed  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts,  which  might  result 
in  their  utter  discomfiture.  Their  next 
expedient  was  to  create  the  impression 
that  there  was  a wide-spread  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  procession,  which  would 
result  in  violence  and  riot  if  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Congress  were  permitted 
to  be  carried  out.  That  such  a spirit  of 
hostility  did  not  generally  exist  among 
Protestants  was  no  fault  of  the  Alliance, 
which,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives among  the  peers,  encour- 
aged the  people  to  violence,  assuring 
them  that  a riot  would  cause  a “whole- 
some reaction”  against  Catholicity.  On 
the  basis  of  this  fictitious  sentiment  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  King  at  Don- 
caster. urging  him  to  prevent  the  pro- 
cession. There  was  not  a 'single  influ- 
ential paper  in  London  that  sympathized 
with  the  bigots.  Public  sentiment,  as  a 
whole,  was  emphatically  against  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  astonishment  and 
pain  that  the  vast  audience  in  Albert 
Hall  on  Saturday  evening  heard  Arch- 
bishop Bourne’s  announcement  that,  in 
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compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
Premier  Asquith,  the  intention  to  carry 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  outside  the  ca- 
thedral had  been  abandoned,  and  that 
the  clergy  would  walk  in  prbcession 
garbed  only  in  their  court  dress.  Big- 
otry had  triumphed  through  the  medium 
of  sectarian  politics. 

Asquith  and  the  Congress 

When  it  was  announced  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Euchar- 
istic Congress  at  Albert  Hall,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  Premier 
Asquith  the  Blessed  Sacrament  would 
not  be  carried  in  the  procession  of  the 
following  day,  the  great  audience  of  men 
broke  out  into  cries  of  “Shame !" 
“Shame !“  The  sentiment  expressed  by 
that  outburst  was  shared  in  by  the  great 
majority  of  all  intelligent,  fair-minded 
Englishmen  irrespective  of  religious 
affiliations,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
when  the  decision  of  tjie  Premier  came 
to  be  generally  known.  Indignation 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
waited  till  the  last  moment,  after  all 
arrangements  had  been  perfected,  to 
make  known  his  decision  in  a matter  of 
which  he  had  been  cognizant  for  weeks. 
In  regard  to  this  circumstance  the  Arch- 
bishop wrote : “Are  you  prepared,  at 
this  last  moment,  when  special  trains 
have  been  ordered  from  the  provinces, 
thousands  of  poor  people  having  paid 
their  fares  to  come  to  London ; when 
the  press  of  the  world  is  watching  this 
Congress,  to  put  to  dishonor  not  only 
myself,  but  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  make  us  avow  before 
our  colleagues  of  the  Lhiited  States  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is 
not  what  they  supposed  it  to  be,  and  that 
your  Ministry  is  unable  to  face  the 
threats  of  a few  fanatical  persons  ?” 
Another  aggravating  circumstance  was 
the  attempt  of  the  Premier  to  prevent 
the  procession,  without,  however,  shoul- 


dering the  odium  of  the  act.  Archbishop 
Bourne  wisely  rejected  all  secret  deal- 
ing with  the  Premier  and  insisted  that 
all  correspondence  between  them  should 
be  made  public.  The  wish  of  His  Grace 
prevailed,  with  the  result  that  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  whole  Liberal  Party  were 
subjected  to  a storm  of  criticism  by 
nearly  the  entire  British  press.  No  one 
believes  for  a moment  that  Mr.  As- 
quith had  for  his  single  purpose  the  en- 
forcement of  an  obsolete  and  unjust  law 
that  had  become  null  and  void  by 
desuetude  and  contrary  custom.  Neither 
does  the  intelligent  public  give  him 
credit  for  trying  to  preserve  order  and 
avert  bloodshed  and  riot.  Unquestion- 
ably he  was  playing  politics  and  making 
a strong  bid  for  the  Nonconformist  vote 
against  the  coming  general  election. 
There  are  not  many,  however,  .who 
think  that  he  acted  wisely  in  this  mis- 
erable business,  even  from  a political 
standpoint.  He  must  now  reckon  with 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  Catholics.  Just  what  attitude 
they  will  adopt  as  a result  of  the  Pre- 
mier’s action  is  not  known  for  certain ; 
but  it  is  illuminating  to  read  that  at 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne,  where  a by- 
election  is  soon  to  be  held  to  replace  a 
deceased  Liberal,  the  Irish  electors  of 
the  constituency  have  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : “While  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  Home  Rule,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  electors  vote  for  the 
Unionist  candidate,  as  a protest  against 
the  action  of  Premier  Asquith  in  depriv- 
ing 11s  of  our  civil  rights  in  connection 
with  the  Eucharistic  procession.” 

BELGIUM 

Belgium  Annexes  the  Congo 

After  many  months  of  debating  and 
conferring,  the  Belgian  House  of  Depu- 
ties voted,  on  August  20,  to  take  the 
Congo  Free  State  from  the  personal  ad- 
ministration of  King  Leopold  and  make 
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it  a colony  of  the  nation.  The  vote 
stood  eighty-three  to  fifty-five.  Early  in 
September  the  Senate,  amid  scenes  of 
great  enthusiasm,  voted  to  adopt  the  an- 
nexation treaty  and  colonial  charter 
drawn  up  by  the  House  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  also  coincided  with  the 
House  of  Deputies  in  the  view  that  Bel- 
gium should  be  responsible  for  the 
Congo  debt  only  in  case  a special  law 
made  this  obligatory. 

This  action  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  the  culmination  of  an  agitation 
extending  over  some  years  against  real 
or  imaginary  abuses  in  the  Congo  coun- 
try. These  accusations  emanated  in 
great  part  from  the  so-called  Congo  Re- 
form Association,  largely  made  up  of 
Protestant  missionaries  and  their  agents. 
Those  who  imagined  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State  by  Bel- 
gium would  put  an  end  to  clamorings 
of  the  Congo  Reform  Association  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Already 
that  distinctly  British  organization  has 
set  up  a chorus  of  protest  against  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Congo  Reform 
Association  is  simply  a British  coloniza- 
tion agency,  and  will  not  rest  content  till 
the  Congo  has  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  British  Government. 

In  taking  up  the  administration  of  a 
colony  territorially  greater  than  the 
whole  of  Europe,  little  Belgium  has  as- 
sumed a responsibility  that  has  proved 
the  undoing  of  many  a more  powerful 
nation.  The  history  of  colonial  admin- 
istration from  remotest  historical  an- 
tiquity to  the  present  day  constitutes  an 
unpleasant  narrative  of  cruelty,  tyranny 
and  plunder;  and  to  this  history  Eng- 
land has  contributed  some  of  the  black- 
est chapters.  But  Belgium,  though  she 
herself  has  enjoyed  national  independ- 
ence but  for  seventy-eight  years,  long 
since  proved  her  capacity  for  govern- 
ment ; and  the  Catholic  party,  at  pres- 
ent the  dominant  one  in  Belgium,  has 
given  abundant  evidence  of  reforming 
bility ; so  that  the  outlook  for  the 


Congolese  is  full  of  hope.  In  the  event 
of  British  encroachments  we  may  rest 
assured  that  Germany  will  not  stand  idly 
by  while  her  chief  rival  expands  her 
boundaries  at  the  expense  of  Belgium. 
Belgium’s  initial  efforts  at  colonial  gov- 
ernment- will  be  well  worth  observing, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be 
critically  scrutinized. 

Death  of  Count  de  Merode 

The  death  of  Count  de  Merode,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  September, 
removes  from  the  public  life  of  Belgium 
one  of  its  truest  patriots  and  most  en- 
lightened statesmen.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Count  de  Merode  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Senate.  He  came  of 
a family  which  for  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  was  preeminently  conspicu- 
ous in  the  public  life  of  Belgium.  An 
ancestor  of  the  Count  played  a leading 
part  in  the  struggle  which  in  1830  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  independence  and 
separation  from  Holland.  Another 
member  of  the  family  was  a trusted  ad- 
viser of  Pius  IX  and  the  Pro-Minister 
of  Arms  of  the  Papal  States  when  their 
existence  was  threatened  by  Garibaldi 
and  his  adventurers.  In  a country  where 
political  feeling  is  bitter,  and  party  strife 
is  carried  to  the  extreme,  it  was  no  small  | 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
dead  that  Liberals  and  Socialists  vied 
with  Catholics  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
the  dead  statesman. 

FRANCE 

Death  of  Pere  Etoumeao 

Fathers  Didon,  Monsabre  and  Cocon- 
nier  are  a few.  of  the  celebrated  priests 
whom  the  Paris  Province  of  the  French 
Dominicans  have  lost  by  death  during 
the  last  few  years.  To  this  illustrious 
necrology  must  now  be  added  the  name 
of  Father  Etourneau,  who  died  on  July 
30,  at  La  Chapelle-Basse-Mer,  in  the 
diocese  of  Nantes.  The  deceased  was 
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fifty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ami  had  spent  thirty-three  years 
in  religion. 

Father  Etourneau  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  younger  French  Do- 
minicans, who  have  become  famous  as 
preachers,  and  who  have  worthily  upheld 
the  standards  set  for  them  by  such  men 
of  their  Order  as  Lacordaire,  Monsabre, 
Didon  and  Olivier.  Early  in  his  career 
Father  Etourneau,  on  invitation, 
preached  a course  of  French  sermons  in 
New  York.  In  Paris  he  occupied  the 
pulpits  of  the  most  prominent  churches. 
In  1897  his  fame  as  a learned,  eloquent 
and  impressive  preacher  won  for  him  the 
distinction  of  an  appointment  to  preach 
the  Lenten  courses  at  Notre  Dame — a 
distinction,  it  is  needless  to  say.  that  is 
conferred  upon  only  the  ablest  pulpit  or- 
ator in  France.  This  important  posi- 
tion he  held  for  six  consecutive  years. 
His  preaching  was  characterized  by  not 
only  profound  erudition,  logical  order 
and  a brilliancy  of  expression,  but  at  all 
times  it  was  dominated  by  the  very  soul 
of  eloquence — sincerity.  Father  Etour- 
neau did  not,  as  has  been  erroneously 
stated  in  American  papers,  leave  the  Do- 
minican Order  and  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  secular  clergy.  Like  many  others  of 
his  brethren  who  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  priestly  ministrations  in  their 
native  land,  he  obtained  permission  to 
put  on  the  black  cassock  of  the  secular 
priest,  when  the  French  Government 
would  not  permit  him  or  any  of  his 
brethren  to  live  in  France  as  a religious. 
In  the  words  of  L’Annee  Dominicaine, 
“He  will  remain  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Dominicans  a model  of  untiring 
zeal ; of  evangelical  poverty ; of  reli- 
gious obedience ; and  of  a character 
without  stain/* 

Decadence  of  France 

It  is  an  ancient  saw  that  the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceedingly  fine.  The  gods  of  the 
atheistic  French  nation  — materialism, 


individualism  and  sensualism — are  cer- 
tainly grinding  their  grist  so  well  that 
it  is  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing 
point.  According  to  M.  De  Foville  of 
“L’Opinion/'  a Paris  publication,  there 
will  soon  be  no  grist  to  grind.  The  birth 
and  death  statistics  of  France,  which 
have  just  been  published,  show  that  for 
the  year  1907  the  deaths  have  outnum- 
bered the  births  by  20,000.  This  is 
merely  the  present  state  of  a process  of 
race-extinction  that  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years.  In  1902  the  births  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  deaths  by  74.000. 
The  following  year  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  decreased  by  1,000, 
while  in  1904  the  births  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  only  57,000.  The  decline  con- 
tinued with  increased  celerity,  and  in 
1905  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  only  37.000;  and  in  1906  only  27,- 
000.  The  year  1907  not  only  wiped  out 
all  excess  of  births,  but  inverted  the  pre- 
existing order  and  gave  an  excess  of 
20,000  deaths  over  the  number  of  births. 
If  the  statistics  of  previous  years  indi- 
cated national  decay,  the  figures  of  1907 
spell  national  ruin  and  death. 

What  adds  a more  alarming  signifi- 
cance to  the  situation  is  that  while  the 
population  of  France  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing.that  of  her  implacable  enemy, 
Germany,  has  enjoyed  a constant  in- 
crease notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
bers of  her  people  lost  annually  by  emi- 
gration. To-day  the  population  of 
#Germany  outnumbers  that  of  France  by 
20,000,000  against  that  of  only  6,000,000 
in  1875.  Tlus  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  in  the  light  of  these  figures: 
How  long  will  France  be  able  to  make 
even  a pretense  of  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  Germany,  at  home  and 
abroad?  Another  quarter-century  will 
see  the  population  of  France  outnum- 
bered two  to  one  by  that  of  Germany. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  this  rapid 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  nation 
coincided  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Government’s  war  on  religion.  The  one 
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influence  that  can  effectively  oppose 
national  sterility  and  consequent  race- 
suicide  is  the  Catholic  religion.  France 
has  in  a large  measure  repudiated  all 
religion  and  is  now  paying  the  terrible 
penalty.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
France  is  annexed  to  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. 

War  on  the  Crucifix 

A sacrilegious  act  was  perpetrated  re- 
cently in  the  little  town  of  Vergongheon, 
which  eloquently  voices  the  spirit  of  the 
present  Government  of  France  and 
sheds  a light  upon  the  real  cause  of 
many  of  the  terrible  evils  that  are  hasten- 
ing the  death  of  that  moribund  nation. 
It  happened  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  The  cure  of  the  little 
town  had  a large  crucifix  erected  in  his 
garden.  The  sight  of  this  crucifix  sug- 
gested to  M.  Robert,  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Clem- 
enceau  and  Briand,  that  it  would  be  a 
peculiarly  fitting  act  of  patriotism,  on 
the  great  national  holiday  of  France,  to 
destroy  the  symbol  of  man's  redemption. 
Had  not  his  great  patrons  extinguished 
the  lights  in  heaven?  Why  should  the 
faint  afterglow  of  the  cross  shed  its  re- 
ligious light  upon  the  town  of  Ver- 
gongheon, with  its  sixteen  hundred  in- 
habitants? Jumping  over  the  garden 
wall,  with  three  others  of  his  own  ilk  he 
approached  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  it.  He  met,  however,  with 
unexpected  resistance.  The  devoted* 
priest,  divining  the  intention  of  the 
Mayor  and  his  underlings,  interposed 
himself  between  them  and  his  crucifix. 
So  successfully  did  he  withstand  them 
that  it  was  only  after  two  hours  of  un- 
equal contest  that  they  overpowered 
him  and  dragged  him  away  from  the 
cross  to  which  he  clung.  A few  min- 
utes later  the  crucifix  fell  with  a crash 
and  was  broken  to  pieces.  France  had 
achieved  another  glorious  victory 
through  the  patriotism  of  her  devoted 
on — his  Honor,  the  Mayor. 


GERMANY 

Catholic  Congress 

We  of  America  thought  (and  rightly) 
that  we  had  given  a wonderful  proof  of 
the  virility  of  our  Catholicity  when  we 
assembled  forty  thousand  Catholic  men 
in  the  New  York  centenary  parade,  some 
months  ago.  Now  reports  come  over 
seas  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
German  Catholic  Congress,  held  in 
Dusseldorf  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twentieth  of  August,  sixty  thousand 
Catholic  men  marched  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  that  city  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Congress.  A num- 
ber of  able  papers  dealing  with  Catholic 
topics  were  read  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  and  successful  business 
men  of  Germany.  Count  Praschma, 
the  president  of  the  Congress,  de- 
livered a notable  address  and  thrilled 
his  audience  of  ten  thousand  men  by  tell- 
ing them  that  the  indignities  put  u|>on 
the  pilgrims  in  Rome  were  to  Germans 
a sufficient  cause  “for  saying  once  again, 
loudly  and  clearly,  with  the  Catholics  of 
the  whole  world,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  must  enjoy  full  and  real  inde- 
pendence." The  final  act  of  the 
Congress  was  the  passing  of  a res- 
olution demanding  the  fullest  liberty 
for  the  Holy  Father,  and  urging 
the  Catholics  of  Germany  to  mani- 
fest their  generosity  and  filial  de- 
votion for  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  send- 
ing him  gifts  in  honor  of  his  sacerdotal 
jubilee.  The  Congress  closed  with  the 
address  and  pastoral  blessing  of  Cardinal 
Fischer,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  Kaiser  and  Morocco 

The  German  Emperor  threw  a bomb 
into  France  on  the  first  of  September 
that  nearly  scared  that  decadent  nation 
to  death.  Through  the  foreign  office  he 
informed  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  of 
Algeciras  that  he  had  determined  to  give 
his  support  to  Mulai  Hafid,  who  recently 
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usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Abel- 
el-Aziz,  as  the  de  facto,  if  not  the  de  jure, 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  Furthermore,  the 
Kaiser  avers  that  the  Algeciras  treaty, 
to  which  Germany  was  one  of  the  sig- 
natory powers,  no  longer  obtains,  and 
Germany  is,  therefore,  no  longer  bound 
by  its  terms.  The  action  of  the  Em- 
peror is  based  upon  the  recent  vic- 
tories of  Mulai  Hafid,  the  pretender, 
over  his  brother,  the  erstwhile  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  Since  then,  however,  the 
usurper  has  experienced  more  or  less 
consequential  reverses,  . which  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  Kaiser  was  a 
bit  premature  in  pinning  his  hopes  on 
Mulai  Hafid.  The  attitude  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  ' mandatories  of  the  Alge- 
ciras conference,  is  one  of  neutrality  and 
non-interference  in  the  present  dynastic 
struggle  between  the  warring  brothers. 
They  insist  that"  they  have  not  been 
temporizing,  but  simply  awaiting  a de- 
cisive engagement  that  will  indicate  the 
final  outcome  of  the  struggle  before 
they  negotiate  with  the  victor  for  Jthe 
protection  of  European  interests.  The 
purpose  of  Germany  is  not  at  all  clear  in 
the  matter.  The  other  signatory  powers 
have  approved  the  policy  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  of  themselves  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  enforcing  that  policy  whether 
Germany  will  or  no.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Germany  will  place  her- 
self in  a position  of  utter  isolation  if  she 
adheres  to  her  present  purpose.  This 
position  may  not  be  wholly  comfortable 
when  the  final  settlement  is  reached.  In 
the  meantime,  France  hears  with  un- 
feigned alarm  the  tramp  of  Teutonic 
regiments  just  across  the  border,  and 
she  knows  full  well  it  has  a deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  summer  man- 
ot  uvres. 

Prince  Lowensiein 

Something  over  a year  ago  Europe 
was  startled  with  the  information  that 
the  most  exalted  of  the  German  nobility. 
Prince  Carl  zu  Lowenstein,  had  put  off 


for  good  the  regalia  of  courts  and  put  on 
for  life  .the  white  habit  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  A few  days  ago,  in  obscure,  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  the  newspapers,  it 
was  announced  that  Brother  Raymund 
had  taken  his  vows  in  the  Dominican 
Convent  of  Yenlo,  on  the  Dutch  frontier. 
The  obscure  Brother  Raymund  was  the 
erstwhile  famous  Prince  Carl  zu  Low- 
enstein. 

Brother  Raymund,  as  the  world  knows 
him  now,  was  born  at  Haid,  in  Bohemia, 
in  1834.  The  young  man  early  in  youth 
gave  convincing  signs  of  a religious  vo- 
cation, and  often  gave  expression  to  the 
wish  of  entering  the  priesthood.  In  this 
he  was  opposed  by  his  father,  a noble- 
man of  vast  possessions  and  of  absorb- 
ing worldly  interests.  Yielding  to  the 
persuasion  eff  his  father,  the  youthful, 
prince  entered  the  marriage  state,  but 
more  and  more  he  began  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He 
soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  among  German  Catholics.  With 
every  great  movement  that  had  for  its. 
end  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, Prince  Carl  zu  Lowenstein  was. 
identified.  With  the  famous  Windthorst 
he  assisted  in  building  up  the  powerful 
Centre  Party,  which  holds  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
which  undid  the  infamous  work  of  Bis- 
marck’s May  Laws  and  restored  to  Ger- 
man Catholics  an  almost  full  measure  of 
religious  liberty.  The  great  Catholic 
Congress,  which  each  year  meets  in 
some  city  of  Germany,  and  which  in  its 
affiliated  societies  numbers  610,800* 
members,  found  in  him  a tireless  organ- 
izer, an  eloquent  advocate,  a generous 
patron  and  an  enlightened  leader.  After 
a life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religioiv 
in  the  world,  he  has  entered  a Domin- 
ican convent  to  consecrate  his  remain- 
ing years  to  a yet  higher  life  of  sacrifice* 
labor  and  prayer.  In  view  of  his  ad- 
vanced years,  Brother  Raymund  will 
probably  be  ordained  in  a few  years. 
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ITALY 

Congress  of  Young  Men 

( )n  the  sixteenth  of  last  month  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  Cath- 
olic conventions  held  during  the  last 
three  months  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  was  opened  in  the  Eternal  City. 
It  was  the  Congress  of  the  Catholic 
Young  Men’s  Societies  of  Italy.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  world  at  large  should 
be  acquainted  with,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  actual  existence  of  such. a 
congress ; for  the  reason  that  reports 
emanating  from  anti-Catholic  sources 
have  tried  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  rising  generation  of  Italy  have  repu- 
diated the  Catholic  religion  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  congress  of  September  16 
and  1 7 is  an  effective  refutation  of  this 
falsehood.  On  the  day  following  the 
opening  of  the  congress  the  delegates 
were  received  by  the  Holy  Father  in 
collective  audience.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Papal  Jubilee  deemed  this 
a fitting  occasion  for  presenting  to  His 
Holiness  a magnificent  gold  chalice,  the 
jubilee  offering  of  the  Catholic  youth  of 
the  entire  world.  The  chalice  bears  the 
following  inscription:  “From  the  youth 
of  the  Catholic  world  to  Pius  X,  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  celebrating,  1908,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.” 

Canonization  of  Pius  IX 

The  long-talked-of  process  looking  to 
the  beatification,  and  ultimately  to  the 
canonization,  of  Pio  Nono,  has  at  last 
begun.  Preliminary  proceedings  were 
opened  recently  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Imola  and  Spoleto.  Pope  Pius  IX  was 
at  one  time  Archbishop  of  Spoleto. 
From  there  he  was  transferred  to  Imola, 
where  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
episcopate  from  1833  to  1846.  Already 
a mass  of  documentary  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  which  will  be  greatly 
d after  it  has  undergone  the 


searching  examination  to  which  it  will 
be  subjected  by  the  Congregation  oi 
Rites.  Evidence  that  would  be  consid- 
ered entirely  satisfactory  by  any  civil 
court  is  rejected  as  inconclusive  by  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  considering  the 
qualifications  of  one  proposed  for  the 
honors  of  beatification.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
the  supernatural  in  the  life  of  Pius  IX. 
In  Imola  the  cause  will  be  presented  and 
tried  in  the  episcopal  curia.  The  bishop 
will  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
court.  Mgr.  Antonio  Cani  has  been 
appointed  postulant  of  the  cause  and 
DoctorYittozi,  vice-postulant.  The  pre- 
liminary proceedings  of  the  process  will 
require  at  least  several  months  for  their 
completion. 

Pius  IX  and  the  Freemasons 

The  process  now  being  conducted  in 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  Pius  IX  is  eligible  for 
beatification  has  exploded  a foolish  and 
utterly  unfounded  myth  of  the  Masonic 
world.  For  twenty  years  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  have  insisted  with  un- 
tiring persistency  and  brazen  effrontery 
that  Pius  IX  was  at  one  time  a member 
of  the  dark-lantern  brotherhood.  The 
basis  of  this  absurd  story  is  an  entry 
found  in  the  Masonic  lodge  in  Palermo, 
to  the  effect  that  Giovanni  Ferretti 
Mastai,  of  the  Pontifical  States,  had 
been  duly  sworn  a member,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  August,  1839.  At 
the  request  of  the  “Revue  Catholique” 
Mgr.  Domenico  Baruzzi,  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Imola,  investigated  the 
documents  at  Imola  with  a view  to  as- 
certaining what  truth,  if  any,  there  was 
in  the  assertion  that  the  above  signature 
was  that  of  Pius  IX.  Mgr.  Baruzzi  has 
completed  his  investigation  and  will  tes- 
tify as  a witness  at  the  court  of  the  pro- 
cess now  sitting  at  Imola.  The  Mon- 
signor finds  that  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
for  the  reasons  which  he  gives  at  length, 
to  identify  the  signature  at  Palermo  as 
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that  of  Pius  IX.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
vestigator establishes  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  he  was  supposed  to  have  signed 
the  Masonic  register  in  Palermo,  Pius 
IX,  then  Archbishop  of  Imola,  was  in 
reality  in  his  episcopal  see,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Consequently, 
even  if  the  signature  at  Palermo  be  not 
a forgery,  it  is  not  that  of  the  lamented 
Pius  IX.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  thorough  refutation 
of  a foolish  charge  that  had  never  been 
believed  will  put  an  end  to  the  question. 
The  brethren  of  the  square  and  compass 
fraternity  are  not  to  be  balked  by  an 
established# fact  of  history.  They  will 
tell  the  old  tale  now  more  industriously 
than  ever,  in  the  hope  that  among  sim- 
ple-minded non-Catholics  the  story  will 
be  given  credence  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  facts.  Whatever  may  be 
the  final  outcome  of  the  present  process, 
it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  sig- 
nature in  the  lodge  book  at  Palermo  will 
offer  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Pius  IX. 

Italian  Federation 

The  Catholics  of  Italy  are  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  united  action  in 
their  struggle  with  the  highly  organized 
forces  of  Freemasonry.  Indeed,  if  they 
take  their  duty  at  all  seriously,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  overlook  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a union  of  all  Cath- 
olic societies  for  the  common  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  Church  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  religion  arid  mo- 
rality. This  federation  of  Catholic  so- 
cieties has  been  accomplished  in  the 
United  States,  Belgium  and  Germany 
for  some  time,  and  in  each  instance  has 
done  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of 
religion. 

Italy  has  now  taken  the  initial  steps  for 
the  realization  of  a similar  federation  of 
its  Catholic  societies.  The  multiplicity 
of  societies  and  the  diversity  of  their 
purposes  offered  a special  difficulty 
which  is  now,  happily,  overcome.  The 


various  societies  have  been  grouped  in 
four  grand  divisions,  according  to  the 
general  character  of  the  societies.  The 
“Unione  Popolare,”  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Guiseppe  Toniolo,  con- 
sists of  the  various  labor  associations. 
Count  Stanislao  Medolago  Alaboni  pre- 
sides over  the  “Unione  Economico- 
Sociale,”  embracing  all  the  mutual  and 
fraternal  aid  and  benefit  societies.  The 
“Unione  Elettorate,,,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  various  Catholic  political  societies, 
is  presided  over  by  Professor  Filippo 
Tolli.  The  young  men’s  clubs  and  soci- 
eties of  Italy  which  do  not  fall  into  the 
three  foregoing  groupings  constitute 
the  fourth  division,  under  the  presidency 
of  Commendatore  Paolo  Pericoli.  The 
presidents  of  these  four  grand  divisions 
constitute  a governing  board  with  head- 
quarters at  Florence.  The  work  of  this 
new  Italian  Federation  is  all  cut  out  for 
it.  A field  of  action  has  been  awaiting 
its  arrival  for  a good  many  years.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  at  once  enter 
upon  an  aggressive  campaign  in  prep- 
aration for  the  general  elections,  now  but 
a few  months  distant.  If  successful,  they 
can  then  restore  to  Catholics — priests 
and  people — the  religious  rights  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  by  the  machina- 
tions of  atheistic  Freemasons. 

Art  Expert  Dead 

On  September  n,  Professor  Ludo- 
vico Seitz,  the  curator  of  the  Vatican 
museums  and  art  galleries,  died  at  Al- 
bano.  Only  the  day  before  his  death 
Professor  Seitz  had  been  engaged  in  re- 
moving Raphael’s  famous  painting,  “The 
Transfiguration,’’  from  its  position  in  the 
old  gallery  to  a better  place  in  the  new 
galleries  of  the  Vatican.  Professor 
Seitz  was  one  of  the  greatest  art  experts 
in  Europe,  and  was  frequently  called  to 
the  great  art  centres  of  the  Continent  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  merits  and  au- 
thenticity of  works  of  art.  The  dead 
curator  was  also  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archaeology. 
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The  month  of  October  is  redolent  of 
the  spiritual  fragrance  of  Mary’s  Ro- 
sary. On  its  first  Sunday  the  Church 
•celebrates  the  great  Feast  of  the  Ro- 
sary ; and,  not  content  with  that  tribute 
to  this  great  devotion  of  the  people,  she 
has  consecrated  the  whole  month  of 
October  to  the  honor  of  Our  Lady’s 
heads.  From  the  earliest  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century  when,  as  tradition 
tells  us,  this  beautiful  prayer  was  given 
to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
Patriarch,  St.  Dominic,  the  Church  has 
regarded  this  excellent  devotion  with  a 
special  affection  and  solicitude.  For 
those  who  have  enrolled  themselves  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Rosary  Confra- 
ternity she  has  enriched  it  with  spiritual 
blessings  beyond  those  of  any  similar 
devotion.  The  great  and  abiding  confi- 
dence reposed  by  the  Church  in  this 
form  of  prayer  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  for  many  centuries,  when  assailed 
by  the  teachings  of  heretics,  or  menaced 
by  the  machinations  of  political  enemies, 
or  grieved  by  the  unfaithfulness  of 
ber  own  children,  she  always  has 
had  recourse,  and  never  without 
avail,  to  the  public  recitation  of 
the  Rosary.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  remember  thajt  the 
very  origin  of  the  Rosary  was  signal- 
ized by  a victory  over  the  Albigensian 
heretics.  More  than  three  centuries 
later  European  civilization,  as  well  as 
Christianity,  was  saved  from  inevitable 
destruction  by  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Islam  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which 
victory  has  been  justly  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  the  Rosary.  But  neither  in  the 
thirteenth  century  nor  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  well-being  of  the  Church 
e seriously  jeopardized  than  in  this 


first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Political  as  well  as  heretical  enemies  are 
now  joined  in  a sacrilegious  effort  “to 
put  out  the  lights  in  heaven.”  Conse- 
quently, Holy  Church  is  in  dire  need  of 
all  the  assistance  which  we  can  give,  and 
which  she  justly  expects  from  the  espe- 
cially fervent  recitation  of  the  Rosary 
during  the  month  of  October. 

Then,  too,  we  who  are  unable  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  at  Rome  to  felicitate  our 
Holy  Father  and  to  pledge  to  him  our 
fealty  in  these  days  of  his  priestly  jubilee, 
can  do  that  which  is  better — we  can 
offer  to  him  from  the  depths  of  loving 
hearts  our  Rosary  prayers,  a tribute  of 
filial  affection  and  religious  loyalty  in- 
finitely more  precious  than  material  gifts 
in  the  sight  of  Christ’s  Vicar  on  earth. 


The  long-heralded  and  much-dis- 
cussed International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress came  and  went,  and  there  are  few, 
we  think,  who  will  be  unwilling  to  admit 
that  it  was  an  eventful  and  a memorable 
occasion,  which  is  bound  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  England  for  years  to  come. 
Of  course  the  most  sensational  episode 
in  connection  with  the  congress  was  the 
request  of  Premier  Asquith  that  all  rit- 
ual ' be  eliminated  from  what  was  • in- 
tended to  be  the  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  No  intelligent  per- 
son believes  for  a moment  that  the 
Premier’s  discourteous  and  unjust  ac- 
tion was  prompted  by  a desire  to  en- 
force the  obsolete  penal  law  of  1852, 
which  forbade  the  wearing  of  ceremonial 
vestments  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  out- 
side their  churches.  Neither  could  it 
have  had  for  its  single  motive  the  desire 
to  avert  riot  and  bloodshed;  for  such 
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an  excuse  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  a public  confession  that  the  non-Cath- 
olic  citizens  of  London  were  a disor- 
derly and  ruffianly  rabble,  incapable  of 
respecting  the  sacred  rights  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  and  that  the  police  force  of 
the  city  was  pitifully  inefficient  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
for  which  it  existed.  In  this  connection 
k is  amusing  to  the  point  of  hilarity  to 
read  in  “The  Christian  Intelligencer,” 
the  organ  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  that  the  “assemblage  and 
parade  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  at- 
tested, in  the  toleration  accorded  to  it, 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  religious  liberty.” 
And  again : “The  authorities  contented 
themselves  with  merely  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  the  Host  in  the  procession, 
in  the  interests  of  good  order.”  .The  tol- 
eration of  non-Catholic  England  springs 
not  from  its  Protestant  love  of  religious 
liberty,  but  from  the  utter  absence  of 
religious  conviction  of  any  kind  and  the 
consequent  indifference  with  which  it 
regards  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
animated  by  a moving  sense  of  religious 
responsibility.  The  only  fear  of  dis- 
order the  police  had  to  take  into  consid- 
eration was  that  occasioned  by  the  big- 
otry. intolerance  and  malice  of  those 
professional  Protestants' — the  Protest- 
ant Alliance. 

Put  to  return  to  Premier  Asquith. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  his 
action  was  prompted  by  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  Nonconformist  vote  and  so 
winning  a greatly  needed  prop  for  his 
already  discredited  Government.  We 
think  that  the  approaching  general 
elections  will  prove  that  he  was ‘success- 
ful in  avoiding  neither  Scylla  nor 
Charybdis.  

That  fetish  of  American  idolatry,  the 
public  school,  has  just  received  a severe 
jolt  from  an  iconoclastic  son  of  Mars 
named  Colonel  Charles  W.  Lamed,  a 


professor  at  West  Point.  It  required 
more  courage  on  the  Colonel’s  part  to 
make  an  attack  on  that  idolized  institu- 
tion than  would  have  been  needed  for  a 
charge  up  San  Juan  Hill.  But  the 
doughty  soldier  swung  into  action  sup- 
ported on  his  right  and  left  flanks  by  a 
whole  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  facts 
and  figures.  As  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  is  him- 
self a professor  at  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  an  institution  that  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  entire  American  public  school 
system,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  in  his 
views  he  is  biased  bv  loyalty  tb  any 
other  system  of  education.  Anyway,  the 
Colonel  doesn’t  offer  any  views,  only 
figures  and  facts ; but  they  are  vocifer- 
ous in  their  self-evident  implications* 
In  these  facts  the  army  officer  draws  up 
* a very  serious  indictment  against  the 
whole  public  school  system  of  this  coun- 
try. Specifically,  he  arraigns  the  public 
schools  for  “a  lack  of  thoroughness  and 
a weakness  in  methods  of  instruction 
which  must  result  in  a vast  waste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  a great  portion  of 
the  student  body.”  Colonel  Larned’s 
exposition  of  public  school  deficiencies 
cannot  be  discounted  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  sectional  in  its  bearing.  On  the 
contrary,  his  findings  are  based  upon 
the  examination  of  public  school  stu- 
dents coming  from  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Union.  Neither  is  it  a new 
revelation  that  the  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  gives  to  the  public; 
but  coming  from  such  an  unquestion- 
able source  and  supported  by  such  an 
array  of  facts,  it  strikes  home  with  more 
than  usual  force.  It  is  high  time  the 
American  people  demanded  an  account- 
ing in  the  matter  of  results  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  annually  spent  in  this 
country  for  educational  purposes.  In 
the  meantime.  Catholics  have  a right  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the'high  de- 
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gree  of  efficiency,  proved  by  open  com- 
petition. which  is  maintained  in  our 
parochial  schools,  even  if  it  does  involve 
the  necessity  of  also  supporting  an  in- 
efficient public  school  system. 


In  the  present  issue  of  The  Rosary 
we  .present  the  opening  chapters  of  a 
story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  by 
Miss  Anna  C.  Minogue.  Miss  Minogue 
needs  no  introduction  to  Rosary  read- 
ers, nor,  indeed,  to  the  Catholic  reading 
public  in  general.  Her  industry  and 


ability  have  already  secured  for  her  an 
enviable  place  in  English  letters,  and  Tier 
future  is  rich  in  promise.  Her  present 
effort.  “The  Measure  of  Their  Fathers/’ 
deals  broadly  with  sociological  and  in- 
dustrial questions,  and  specifically  with 
conditions  in  Kentucky,  her  native  State. 
Her  description  of  the  “Night  Riders” 
and  their  operations,  graphic  at  once  and 
accurate,  and  her  arraignment  of  the 
trusts  and  their  methods  will  be  appre- 
ciated and  welcomed  by  our  readers  and 
all  lovers  of  truth  and  fair  play.  The 
serial  will  run  through  five  numbers. 


BOOKS 


A Catholic  History  of  Alabama  and 
the  F lori n.\s.  By  a Member  of 
the  Order  of  Mercy.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
& Sons,  New  York.  121110.  pp.  373. 
$1.50  net. 

This  volume,  by  a gifted  religious, 
whose  writings  are  not  unknown  to  the 
reading  public,  is  a notable  contribu- 
tion to  Catholic- American  history.  It 
treats  sympathetically,  but  with  critical 
exactness,  a phase  of  American  history 
which,  while  of  absorbing  interest  to 
Catholics,  has  been-  little  noticed  by  the 
writers  of  our  faith,  and  studiously  sup- 
pressed by  those  of  other  beliefs.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  of  acquainting  our  people  with 
the  tremendous  part  played  by  their  co- 
religionists in  the  discovery,  settlement 
and  upbuilding  of  this  country.  The 
present  volume  seems  well  calculated  to 
take  an  important  part  in  such  a cam- 
paign of  education. 


The  See  of  Peter  and  the  Voice  of 
Antioi  ity.  By  Thomas  S.  Dolan. 
I*.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  i2mo. 
pp.  106.  Sixty  cents  net. 

This  little  book  is  not  much  more  pre- 
tentious than  a brochure  in  size,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  physical  bulk  it  makes 

in  its  erudite  contents.  It  was  writ- 
y 


ten  by  the  author  to  combat  the  inaccur- 
acies and  misstatements  of  Dr.  Coxe. 
sometime  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  editorial  responsi- 
bility of  a recent  reprint  of  the  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  translations  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  This  reprint  has  found 
considerable  favor  among  the  junior 
clergy  of  the  Church,  and  jt  is  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  the  uncrit- 
ical scholarship  and  the  unjudicial  prej- 
udice of  Dr.  Coxe  that  Father  Dolan  has 
written  this  scholarly  book.  That  he 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  no  one 
who  peruses  these  pages  and  weighs  the 
evidence  adduced  in  them  can  deny, 
whatever  his  religious  inclinations  may 
be.  The  introduction  is  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

A Textual  Concordance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev. 
Thomas  David  Williams.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York.  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Octavo,  pp.  848  $3.50  net. 

Few  books  have  come  to  our  notice 
during  the  past  year  to  which  we  have 
been  disposed  to  accord  a more  hearty 
welcome  than  to  “A  Textual  Concord- 
ance of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  It  is  now 
approaching  seven  hundred  years  since 
the  Dominicans,  under  Hugh  of  St. 
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Cher,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible.  Since  then  there 
have  been  many  such  concordances,  but 
few  such  works  of  Catholic  writers  have 
found  their  way  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  result  was  a positive  and 
painful  dearth  of  books  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  clergy  and  helpful  even 
for  the  laity  who  might  be  disposed  to 
“search  the  Scriptures.”  Father  Wil- 
liams, therefore,  has  not  given  to  us  the 
indifferent  fruit  of  a long-cultivated  field, 
but  he  has  thrust  his  ploughshare  into 
almost  virgin  soil  and  presented  us  with 
a first-fruit  of  exceptional  value. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into 
two  parts — moral,  which  has  655  pages, 
and  dogma,  to  which  are  allotted  104 
pages.  Besides  these  two  main  divi- 
sions there  is  an  invaluable  appendix 
treating  of  the  following  subjects: 
Books  Mentioned  In  the  Scriptures  That 
Have  Since  Been  Lost : Examples  of 
God's  Severity  In  Punishing  Sin  and 
Rebellion;  Examples  of  Just  Men  ; Mir- 
acles of  Christ ; Miracles  Recorded  Only 
In  General;  Miracles  of  Christ  Re- 
corded In  the  Order  of  Time  In  Which 
They  Were  Performed : Prophecies  of 
Christ ; Parables  of  Christ : Short  Sim- 
ilitudes ; Lessons:  Lessons  of  the  Par- 
ables. 

We  have  enumerated  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  Appendix  because  of  their 
eminently  practical  character  and  great 
helpfulness  to  the  clergy.  All  the  head- 
ings in  the  moral  and  dogmatic  sections 
have  been  chosen  with  a view  to  assist- 
ing the  preacher  to  enrich  his  discourses 
with  the  most  impressive  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  bearing  on  his  subject.  Of 
course  the  work  possesses  that  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  a book  of  this 
kind — an  alphabetical  index.  It  is 
printed  in  unusually  large,  clear  type  for 
a concordance,  and  the  binding  is  well 
calculated  to  stand  the  strain  of  con- 
stant use.  If  we  may  be  permitted  the 
use  of  a hackneyed  expression,  not 
always  discriminatelv  used.  “A  Textual 


Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures” 
should  find  a place  in  the  library  of 
every  priest,  which  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  it.  # 


Mr.  Birrf.ll’s  University  Bill.  By 
Sacerdos.  Fordham  University 
Press.  Price  five  cents. 


This  pamphlet,  which  is  No.  13  in  the 
“Catholic  Mind”  series,  first  appeared 
in  the  “New  Ireland  Review,"  June  1908. 
There  are  a number  of  things  about  the 
treatise  which  will  not  appeal  to  the  dis- 
cerning reader.  In  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  understand  why  a writer  who 
feels  himself  competent  to  write  on  such 
a subject  should  conceal  his  identity 
under  the  veil  of  anonymity,  if  his  pur- 
pose be  simply  to  serve  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  is  just  this  that  strengthens 
the  second  objection.  The  entire  pamph- 
let bears  the  character  of  a piece  of 
special  pleading.  The  writer  seems  dis- 
inclined to  credit  with  a worthy  motive 
any  of  the  political  parties  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill.  If  the  Irish  Nationalists  ac- 
cepted the  bill,  it  was  because  of  their 
indifference  to  the  demands  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  (a  strange  charge  against 
men  who  have  done  splendid  service  in 
the  interests  of  their  faith),  and  because 
of  their  inability  to  understand  what  a 
Catholic  university  should  be.  If  the 
Liberals  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
bill,  it  was  “because  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  satisfy  the  Irish.”  If  the  Con- 
servatives contributed  to  its  success,  it 
was  because  (here  the  writer  assumes 
the  role  of  political  prophet)  “they 
wanted  a troublesome  question  settled 
before  their  own  return  to  power."  In 
one  paragraph  (p.  204)  the  writer  as- 
serts that  University  education  is  not  a 
living  issue  with  the  electors  who  sent 
the  Nationalists  to  Westminster;  and 
in  the  next  paragraph  he  avers  that  Irish 
Catholics  almost  universally  are  opposed 
to  Mr.  Birrell’s  bill  on  grounds  both  of 
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education  and  religion.  This  literary 
champion  evidently  lias  a short  memorv. 
In  many  passages  facts  accurately 
stated  are  interpreted  in  a wholly  un- 
warranted manner.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Birrell’s  conception  of  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity falls  far  short  of  the  true  Catholic 
idea  of  such  an  institution.  But  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
religious  education  to  reject  the  whole 
bill  on  account  of  defects  which  can  be 
corrected  in  time.  The  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation law  was  far  from  being  ideal,  as 
the  world  learned  during  the  progress 
of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  ; but  surely 
HO  one  would  have  the  temerity  to  de- 
•dare  that  it  should  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  its  imperfections.  “Sacerdos” 
does  not  impress  one  with  a sense  of  his 
sincerity.  Writers  such  as  he  promote 
the  cause  they  combat  while  they  hurt 
the  one  they  champion. 


The  Church,  the  Strong  Safeguard 
of  the  Reputhac.  By  Most  Rev. 
William  H.  O’Connell.  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston.  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  five  cents. 

We  very  much  doubt  that  this  little 
pamphlet.  No.  17,  in  the  “Catholic 
Mind”  series,  needs  any  introduction  to 
the  Catholic  readers  of  the  United 
States.  Its  contents,  the  eloquent,  beau- 
tiful and  fearless  address  of  the  schol- 
arly Archbishop  of  Boston,  delivered  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  Catholic  Fed- 
eration in  Boston,  has  been  copied  into 
almost  every  Catholic  journal  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  In  the  short  time 
that  he  has  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  His  Grace  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a powerful 
and  original  leader,  with  a message  for 
his  people  which  he  preaches  in  season 
and  out.  The  present  discourse  ?s  a 
good  example  of  his  graceful  but  vigor- 
ous style  of  oratory.  The  whole  tenor 
of  this  address  is  characterized  by  clear 


thinking,  strong  conviction  and  a fear- 
less purpose.  It  made  a profound  im- 
pression upon  the  critical  non-Catholic 
element  of  Boston,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  his  own  faith,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. The  nominal  price  for  which 
it  is  sold  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  most  needy.  We  wish  for  it 
the  widest  possible  circulation. 


The  Roman  Index  and  Its  Latest 
Historian.  By  Joseph  Hilgers, 
S.  J.,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Arthur  Preuss.  Printed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  Word.  Techny, 
Illinois.  Price  ten  cents., 

This  valuable  critique,  which  is  now 
given  permanency  in  pamphlet  form, 
first  appeared  as  a series  of  articles  in 
the  “Catholic  Fortnightly  Review.”  It 
is  the  work  of  an  able  German  Jesuit 
and  has  to  do  with  a book  entitled  “The 
Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  by 
George  Haven  Putnam.  “The  Censor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Rome”  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  and  received  laudatory  no- 
tices from  many  prominent  persons,  in- 
cluding Archbishop  Ireland.  The  work 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  effort  of  an 
honest  but  incapable  man  to  deal  with  a 
subject  beyond  his  ability  and  resources. 
The  fact  that  it  has  received  such  pub- 
licity and  unreserved  commendations 
makes  particularly  opportune  this  his- 
torical critique  by  Father  Hilgers,  who.  | 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Putnam  himself.  | 
is  an  authority  of  great  weight  on  the 
subject  of  the  Roman  Index.  In  the 
present  pamphlet  he  approaches  his- sub- 
ject only  in  the  spirit  of  historical  crit- 
icism. Each  statement  is  substantiated  j 
with  unquestionable  evidence.  The  re- , 
suit  is  that  Mr.  Putnam  is  very  much 
discredited  as  an  historian  of  the  Roman 
Index.  This  pamphlet  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  keep  in  one’s  library,  for  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken  it  will  often  be 
found  serviceable. 
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Neglected  Opportunities 

A DREAM 


By  AUSTIN  OATES,  K.  S.  0. 


I.  IS  THIS  DEATH? 

HE  last  thin"  I seemed  to  re- 
member was  Father press- 

ing the  crucifix  to  my  quivering 
lips.  Everybody  and  everything 
around  me  was  blurred  and  shadowy. 
I knew  my  mother  was  in  the  room  and 
by  my  side,  for  her  feverish  hand  glowed 
within  the  damp  and  chilly  coldness  of 
mine.  There  was  a feeling  of  stiffness 
and  numbness  creeping  over  my  limbs 
and  body,  a heaviness  over  the  eyelids, 
and  at  long  and  painful  intervals  heavily 
drawn  and  labored  breathings  came 
from  the  chest.  I just  remember  the 
beginning  of  the  last — it  seemed  to  break 
off  in  a fit  of  faintness,  for  all  then  be- 
came very  dark  and  very  still. 

* * * * * * * 

II.  WHITHER? 

Up — up — up!  I seemed  to  be  soaring 
through  clouds  of  wondrous  brilliancy, 
dazzling  in  their  radiancy.  All  was  hazy, 
vaporous,  and  dark  beneath.  On  either 
side  of  me  was  an  angel,  with  wings 
expanded,  clothed  in  soft,  white  trailing 
robes,  with  golden  band  encircling 
their  brows.  Their  hands,  outstretched, 
seemed  more  to  be  guiding  my  body 
than  supporting  it.  I scanned  with  awe- 
some and  furtive  glance  their  bright, 
pure  faces.  That  of  the  one  on  my 
left  wore  a stern,  cold,  impassive  air, 


while  that  of  the  angel  on  my  right, 
whose  presence  I felt  to  be  closer  than 
that  of  the  one  on  my  left,  bore  a sad 
and  anxious  expression.  My  lips 
sought  to  give  utterance  to  what  was 
agitating  my  mind — Whither  were  they 
taking  me?  but  they  seemed  scaled. 
Again  I glanced  at  those  mystic  counte- 
nances, and  through  my  eyes  I sought 
to  ask  what  my  lips  refused  to  do.  The 
angel  on  my  left  gave  no  sign  ; his  visage 
remained  inscrutable.  The  one  on  my 
right  raised  a finger  to  his  lips  and 
gravely,  nav,  sadly,  inclined  his  head 
onwards. 

Yet  there  was  solace  in  the  glorious, 
radiant  light  through  which  we  floated ; 
solace  in  the  darkness  beneath,  fast  fad- 
ing from  our  sight.  Surely  we  were 
leaving  all  sorrow  and  suffering  behind. 
I wondered,  wondered  in  a half-dreamy, 
dazed  condition,  where  purgatory  could 
be.  It  could  not  be  very  close,  for  the 
air  was  balmy  and  buoyant,  the  tempera- 
ture was  mild  and  soft.  Yet,  that  sad, 
pensive  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
angel  on  my  right  was  a disturbing  fac- 
tor in  this  restful  reverie  of  mine,  nor 
was  there  any  consolation  to  be'  derived 
from  the  impassive  features  of  the  one 
on  my  left.  There  was  no  tloubt  that  I 
was  in  good,  if  somewhat  sad,  company. 
Somehow  their  faces  did  not  lead  me  to 
think  that  they  shared  this  feeling. 
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III.  A CHANGE  OF  SCENE 

Imperceptibly  we  glided  from  these 
clouds  of  dazzling  brilliancy  into  those 
of  vivid  violet,  at  first  lustrous  and  lumi- 
nous, but  momentarily  closing  in  upon 
us  and  shutting  out  the  glorious  sun- 
shine. They  grew  in  intensity  and  depth 
as  if  the  heavens  were  veiled  for  Lent. 
Suddenly  we  ceased  to  move.  Two 
angels  barred  the  way  to  what  appeared 
to  be  a rift  in  the  purple  pall  enshroud- 
ing us.  There  came  through  its  vapor- 
ous mists  occasional  gleams  of  deep 
yellow  light — not  a gladsome  light,  but 
a dim,  awe-inspiring  light.  Again  my 
eyes  sought  those  of  my  celestial  guides. 
The  one  on  mv  left  was  conversing  with 
the  two  barring  our  further  progress. 
The  one  on  my  right  was  still  close 
to  me,  and  even  now  pensive,  gaz- 
ing at  me  from  time  to  time  with 
sad  and  concerned  mien.  But  there 
was  something  soft  and  sympathiz- 
ing in  those  bright,  gentle  eyes  as  they 
left  mine  to  gaze  into  the  rift  in  the 
clouds  before  us. 

IV.  BEFORE  ST.  PETER 

The  rift  suddenly  grew  larger;  the 
clouds  parted  and  lifted.  We  moved 
slowly  forward  into  regions  of  darker, 
duller  hue,  of  color  deep  violet,  with 
yellow  rays  of  light  gleaming  on  us  from 
above.  Seated  immediately  before  me 
was  St.  Peter,  clothed  in  robes  of  white 
and  violet.  His  visage  was  solemn  al- 
most to  sternness.  At  his  feet  sat  two 
angels  supporting  a ponderous  volume, 
closed  and  clasped.  On  its  cover,  in 
letters  clear  and  bold,  1 read  my  name. 
On  St.  Peter’s  right  were  a pair  of 
wondrous  scales ; one  of  dazzling  gold, 
the  other  of  dulled  lead.  Their  bal- 
ance was  even  and  equal.  Near  them 
stood  an  angel  arrayed  in  white,  a blood- 
red  sash  across  his  breast.  Before  him, 
within  easy  reach, lav, in  two  heaps  apart, 
^eights  of  gold  and  weights  of  lead, 
the  left  sat  two  more  angels,  one 


with  an  open  volume  richly  gilt,  with 
pages  of  immaculate  whiteness ; the 
other  also  held  a volume,  but  its  cover 
was  of  black,  and  its  yet  unwritten  pages 
were  of  a gruesome  yellow  tint. 

From  my  recumbent  position,  with- 
out any  effort  or  initiative  of  mine  own, 
I rose  to  one  upright,  and  for  the  first 
time  became  conscious  that  I was  in 
my  grave  clothes.  The  angel  that  was 
on  mv  left  had  gone — whither  I knew 
not.  The  one  on  my  right  was  still  with 
me,  and  I felt  his  hand  on  my  shoulder ; 
the  pressure  was  gentle,  yet  firm  and 
friendly.  The  two  angels  at  St.  Peter’s 
feet  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  inclined 
his  head  solemnly  to  them.  Those  with 
their  books  took  them  up,  and  seemed 
preparing  to  write,  and  the  angel  of  the 
scales  came  nearer  to  the'  weights. 

V.  PICTURES  OF  THE  PAST — DAWN 

The  great,  ponderous  book  before  me 
was  slowly  unclasped,  and  on  its  con- 
tents my  eyes  were  instinctively  and 
instantly  riveted.  Then  flashed  before 
me  with  a vividness  and  distinctness  of 
actual  life  pictures  of  startling  interest 
and  realism.  * * * There  is  a puny 

infant  receiving  a mother’s  first  kiss,  as 
she  lies  pale  and  weak  in  bed,  with 
strength  scarce  sufficient  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  puckered  little 
forehead,  and  to  pass  over  that  lumpy, 
podgy  little  neck  a white  and  blue  rib- 
bon with  Our  Lady’s  medal  attached. 
* * * * There  is  the  interior  of 

a church  ; in  long  robe  of  creamy  white- 
ness trimmed  with  silken  ribbons  of  sky- 
blue  hue.  with  neck  and  chest  bared, 
he  is  seen  held  over  the  baptismal  font 
to  be  made  a child  of  Holy  Church. 

* ; Something  was  dropped  into 

the  scales.  The  one  of  lead  rose  slowly, 
as  that  of  gold  sank  gently.  The  angel 
of  the  book  with  spotless  leaves  was 
writing.  * * * The  infant  has  be- 
come the  child  in  the  following  picture. 
He  kneels  beside  his  mother’s  knee,  his 
tinv  hands. clasped  together, held  in  hers, 
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and  his  little  rosy  lips  are  prettily  lisp- 
ing out  a prayer  that  God  may  make  him 
a good  boy,  and  “bless  dear  dadda  and 
mamma.”  * * * * Again  something 
is  dropped  into  the  scales  and  the  golden 
one  sinks  gently  lower.  * * * * 

Again  they  are  together.  He  is  seated 
on  her  lap,  his  curly  head  nestled  to 
her  breast;  she  is  gazing  wistfully  into 
a book  of  many  pictures  and  he  listens 
with  wondering  face  to  the  story  of 
Bethlehem.  * * * Again  in  church, 

beside  the  confessional,  his  little  lov- 
ing, innocent  heart  full  of  sorrow  for 
childhood’s  waywardness,  aglow  with 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  sweet  and 
gentle  mercy  and  compassion  of  his 
Saviour.  His  mother  kneels  behind 
him.  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  with  soul 
and  heart  united  in  beseeching  the  Di- 
vine Redeemer  to  watch  over  and  guide 
that  boy  of  hers  through  life’s  perilous 
journey.  * * * Again  the  golden 

scale  sinks  as  the  child  leaves  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  angel  of  the  book 
with  spotless  leaves  is  busy  writing. 

VI.  CREEPING  SHADOWS 

Picture  succeeds  picture,  revealing 
incidents  long  lost  to  memory.  He 
leaves  home  for  college,  struggling  to 
keep  back  the  tears  which  those  stream- 
ing down  his  mother’s  sweet,  sad  face 
force  to  his,  notwithstanding  all  he 
does  to  try  to  be,  as  his  father  bids  him 
be,  a man.  He  is  at  college  now,  where 
little  troubles,  trials,  and  temptations 
come  first  as  creeping  shadows  o’er  the 
bright  and  joyous  pictures  of  schoolboy 
life.  But  soon  to  be  shadows  no  longer, 
but  specks  like  unto  those  of  dust  and 
dirt,  dimming  and  blurring  the  sunshine 
of  a life  but  yesterday  so  pure  and  full 
of  promise.  The  angel  of  the  scales 
is  busier  now.  Alas ! the  golden  scale 
rises ; the  one  of  lead  sinks  slowly 
but  surely,  and  the  angel  of  the 
book  of  gruesome  yellow  tint  is  writ- 
ing fast.  Through  the  violet,  vaporous 
mist,  close  to  the  angel  of  the  scale, 


a horrid  face  of  cadaverous  hue  looms 
into  sight.  His  eyes  are  of  fire,  fierce 
and  piercing  in  the  awful  intensity  with 
which  they  watch  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  swaying  scales.  Now  aglow 
with  devilish  glee,  as  weight  after 
weight  falls  into  the  fast-descending 
leaden  scale ; now  hatefully  glaring,  as 
the  golden  scale  seeks  feebly  to  sink. 
Look  on  that  face  I cannot,  I dare  not ; 
I turn  again  in  fear  and  trembling  to  that 
endless,  pitiless  picture-record  of  my  life. 

VII.  GATHERING  OF  THE  CLOUDS 

Launched  on  life’s  way  now.  Aye, 
such  a way ! Through  other  eyes  now, 
from  other  standpoints,  do  I view  those 
scenes  once  so  bright,  fascinating,  and 
alluring.  Every  picture  reveals  neglect 
of  God  in  homage  and  service  to  Him- 
self, in  duty  to  myself,  to  my  neighbor. 
All  is  self — self — self!  My  service  to 
Him?  A Mass  begrudged  on  Sundays, 
assisted  at  more  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances than  for  aught  else.  Those  morn- 
ing and  night  prayers  learned  and  lisped 
at  my  mother’s  knee  no  longer  found  a 
place  in  mv  heart,  never  passed  my  lips. 
My  college  confraternities?  Memories 
of  the  past,  choked  and  crushed  by  an 
all-absorbing  love  of  and  indulgence  in 
pleasures,  selfish,  sordid,  and  often- 
times vicious.  My  duty  to  myself?  To 
stand  well  with  the  world  and  in  the 
world.  Work?  Yes,  for  it  brought 
money,  and  money  pleasure.  My  duty 
to  my  neighbor?  To  make  use  of  him 
if  wealthy  and  keen  on  pleasure,  to  leave 
him  alone  if  he  was  not.  Pleasures! 
What  mockeries ! 

VIII.  A RAY  OF  SUNSHINE 

Will  they  never  cease?  Is  there  no 
bright  spot  to  relieve  those  maddening, 
torturing  pictures  of  the  past?  Ah, 
here  comes  one — all  bright  and  light. 
What  does  it  reveal?  A deathbed.  A 
sister’s.  Yes,  I remember.  Her  life 
was  one  long  agony,  borne  with  sweet 
patience  and  ever  smiling  face.  It  is 
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over  now.  She  lies  there  at  rest  with 
the  rosary  I gave  her  clasped  in  those 
thin,  cold  fingers  that  so  often  told  those 
beads  for  me.  I am  at  her  bedside, 
sobbing  as  I never  sobbed  before  and 
never  since.  Her  long,  loving  prayer 
has  at  length  been  heard,  though  not  on 
earth  does  she  hear  those  promises  of 
mine.  Promises  made!  Kept?  As  the 
flowers  on  her  grave  faded  and  withered 
away,  so  did  those  promises  fade  and 
wither  away. 

IX.  LEADEN  SKIES 

Still  are  the  pages  turning.  Darker 
and  darker  do  they  become.  Fewer  are 
the  rifts  of  light  in  the  clouds  of  gather- 
ing and  growing  darkness.  Scarce  a 
thought  of  God,  scarce  one  for  His  ser- 
vice and  His  poor,  illumine  those  pages, 
soiled  and  stained, of  my  fast-passing  life. 
All  for  self — self — self!  Time  and 

money.  Of  the  latter  there  dribbles  oc- 
casionally a loose  coin,  spared  and  given 
to  some  good  cause,  to  some  importu- 
nate beggar,  because  its  absence  would 
not  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  hour. 
Scarce  a picture  passes  but  it  brings  be- 
fore the  mind  and  eye  countless  phases 
of  suffering,  sorrow,  and  distress.  The 
answer,  heartlessly,  callously,  returned 
to  the  entreaties  and  appeals  poured  in 
upon  me  from  warm,  generous  souls 
whose  hearts  beat  for  those  whose  lives 
are  embittered,  endangered  and  broken 
through  the  sins,  wrong-doing,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  is : “Very  true,  very 
sad,  doubtless,  but  not  quite  in  mv  line.” 
It  is  writ  clear  across  those  piteous  calls 
for  help  in  the  saving  of  a soul;  the 
snatching  of  a young  and  promising  life 
from  vice  and  sin ; the  relieving  of  an 
honest  but  ill-starred  family  from  the 
degradation  of  the  workhouse ; the 
brightening  of  a sick  bed  with  a cheery 
word  and  a timely  gift.  “Not  in  my 
line.”  Money!  Yes — if  there  is  any 
left  from  last  night’s  distractions  and 


Still  more  do  these  pictures  reveal. 
They  show  that  the  heart  has  not  only 
grown  cold  and  callous  in  charity 
towards  the  young  and  helpless,  the 
destitute  and  abandoned,  the  poor  and 
suffering,  but  that  it  has  become  blind 
to  its  own  soul’s  sickness  and  suffering; 
that  it  has  become  steeled  against  the 
Word  and  grace  of  God;  against  the 
entreaties  of  relatives,  loving  and  sor- 
rowing; against  the  warnings  of  friends, 
true  and  steadfast.  Deaf  to  all.  Defiant 
to  everybody.  All  is  yet  self — nothing 
but  self. 

X.  A RIET  IN  THE  STORM 

llut  one  more  picture  remains.  It 
shows  me  on  my  bed  of  sickness, 
racked  with  bodily  pain,  distraught  with 
mental  anguish.  There’s  light  at  last. 
Oh,  God  be  thanked!  It  pierces  that 
fearsome  darkness,  it  comes  from  the 

crucifix  held  to  my  lips  by  Father . 

It  falls  upon  my  mother,  as,  with  head 
bowed  down,  fervent,  sobbing  prayers 
leave  her  lips  that  God  may  yet  be  mer- 
ciful. 

XI.  THE  STORM 

The  book  is  closed.  Those  scales, 
how  hang  they?  No  need  to  look.  A 
yell  of  fiendish  glee  bursts  in  upon  the 
solemn  silence.  That  hideous,  cadaver- 
ous face  breaks  through  the  vaporous 
mists,  with  long,  bony  arms  outstretched 
towards  me,  and  in  a voice  of  thunder 
hurls  forth : “He’s  mine,  he’s  mine ! 

Look ! Look ! The  scale  doth  give  him 
to  me.”  All  heads  are  bowed  down.  All 
eyes  turned  from  me,  save  those  of  the 
monster  as  he  advances  unchecked  to 
clutch  me.  Back,  back  I reel.  I sink, 
and  sinking,  feel  the  firm,  strong  grip 
of  the  angel  by  my  side,  and  then — 
******  * * * 

XII.  AWAKENING 

“Come  in.  What,  is  that  you,  Father 

? It  is  but  seldom  you  favor  me 

with  a visit.  Pray  sit  down.” 

“I  am  afraid  I have  awakened  you 
from  a nap.” 
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“Well,  yes,  I was  asleep,  and  dreamt 
a dream  I would  not  care  to  dream  again 
if  I lived  a hundred  years.” 

“Liver  out  of  order,  perhaps,”  said 
Father . 

“No,  it  wasn’t  the  liver.  But  what 
gives  me  the  pleasure  of  youronsit? 
To  scold  or  to  beg?  Have  been  to  my 
Easter  duties !” 

“It  is  a relief  to  hear  you  say  so. 
My  visit  should  be  to  scold,  but  with  you 
it  is  generally  a waste  of  time.  To  beg 
is  not  quite  so  forlorn  a hope.  Tim 
Cochrane  has  just  died.  Oh,  I know 
you  don’t  know  him.  He  was  the  door- 
keeper at  my  church,  collector  for  the 
Crusade  of  Children  fund,  a member  of 
the  Holy  Family,  besides  being  one  of 
the  best  workers  I had  in  the  Boys’ 
Club.  Well,  poor  fellow,  he  has  gone. 
God  rest  and  reward  his  soul ! Every 
spare  moment  he  gave  really  to  God  in 
one  good  work  or  another.  His  steady, 
steadfast  observance  of  his  self-imposed 
duties  was  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme 
and  productive  of  good  that  few  can 
realize.  A truer,  more  generous- 
hearted  Catholic  never  breathed. 

“He  leaves  a sick  wife — put  up  your 
purse  for  a moment,  and  hear  me  out — 
and  five  children;  the  ejdest  eight,  the 
youngest  six  months.  Something  must 
be  done  for  them.  The  mother,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  a Catholic  nor  are  her 
people.  They  have  offered  to  provide 
for  three  of  the  children,  but  that  means 
they  will  lose  their  faith.  Poor  Tim 
would  turn  in  his  grave  if  they  went 
there,  and  I could  never  look  him  in 
the  face  in  heaven  if  I let  them  go  there. 
He  begged  hard  enough  for  other  little 
children,  destitute  and  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  faith,  in  his  lifetime ; we  cannot 
do  less  for  his,  now  that  he  is  dead  and 
their  faith  is  at  stake.  Our  Rescue 
Society  will  take  the  children,  and  we 
must  help  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  in  the  relief  they  intend  to  grant 
to  poor  Mrs.  Cochrane.  Now  you  can 
open  your  purse.” 


“So  Tim  Cochrane  found  time  to 
give  you  practically  all  his  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  evenings ; also  to  cover  a col- 
lecting district;  also  to  attend  the  Holy 
Family  once  a week ; also  to  give  a 
hand  in  the  management  of  your  Boys' 
Club?  Who  is  going  to  take  his  place? 
You’ll  miss  him,  I should  think.” 

“Miss  him — yes — heaven  knows  I 
shall.  There  are  not  many  Tim  Coch- 
ranes in  my  parish,  more’s  the  pity.” 
“Are  the  duties  hard?” 

“Hard?  Not  if  the  heart  is  in  the 
work.  It  is  not  the  work  for  a selfish 
man  to  think  of,  nor  for  .a  man  who  seeks 
praise  and  prestige,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  much  good  can  be  done  in  a quiet, 
unostentatious  way — good  to  the  man 
who  docs  it  and  good  to  those  for  whom 
he  does  it.  Well,  what  will  you  give 
me  ?” 

. “I  will  give  you  something  every 
month,  regularly.  More  than  that,  if 
you  care  to  have  me,  I will  take  poor 
Tim’s  collecting  round,  and  his  place  in 
the  Holy  Family  Confraternity  and  at 
the  Boys’  Club.  If  I come  a cropper 
you , have  but  to  send  me  about  my 
business — but  I’ll  stick  to  it  until  vou 
do.” 


“You  must  be  joking?  All  this  is 
not  in  your  line.  You  have  so  often 
told  me.” 

“Quite  true,  it  was  not,  but  I hope 
to  make  it  ‘my  line.’  ” 

“But  will  you,  as  you  say  you  will, 
stick  to  it?  No  good  will  be  done  by 
taking  up  all  these  things  only  to  chuck 
them  a week  or  two  later.  Good  reso- 
lutions, you  know,  are  easily  made, 
easily  broken.” 

“Yes,  Father,  I know.  They  quickly 
fade  and  wither  away  as  flowers  on  a 
graveside,  but  these  of  mine  shall  not 
wither  and  fade  away  this  time,  please 
God — you  and  I helping.  Come,  I will 
walk  back  with  you  to  the  presbytery. 
You  shall  hear  that  dream  of  mine,  and 
you  will  then  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  the  liver  that  is  out  of  order.” 
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THE  ANGELUS 

St.  Patricks  Cathedral,  New  York 

By  P.  J.  Coleman 


The  violet  dusk  veHs  park  and  street, 
As  slowly  fade  the  sunset  fires, 

And  silver  sounds  of  music  sweet 
Fall  from  the  tall  Cathedral  spires. 

Drop  gently  down  upon  the  town, 
Like  angel  voices  from  the  skjes, 
Soft  notes  sublime,  as  if  a chime 
Pealed  in  the  towers  of  Paradise. 


Hark ! ’ tis  the  holy  vesper  bell 
That  in  the  pearly  twilight’s  hush 
The  message  sweet  of  Gabriel 

Recallcth  ’mid  the  world’s  mad  rush ! 


It  ringeth  o’er  the  sordid  mart, 

Subduing  sinful  passions  wild, 

And  murmurs  to  the  listening  heart 
Of  Christ’s  sweet  Mother  undefiled. 

The  toiler,  burdened  sore  with  care, 
Hears,  plodding  home  with  hoe  or  hod, 
And  lo!  on  silent  wings  of  pray’r 
His  soul  hath  taken  flight  to  God ! 

The  mourner  heareth,  and  a smile 
Relumes  the  dim,  tear-darkened  eyes, 
And  for  a little  golden  while 

Heaven  all  around  about  her  lies ! 


The  sinner  taketh  hope  anew, 

Cleansed  by  its  grace  from  stain  of  lust, 

And  lo ! like  flow’rs  refreshed  with  dew 
His  heart  looks  upward  from  the  dust. 

Hail,  moon-fair  Queen!  Hail,  sun-bright  Maid! 

Strong  as  an  army  in  array ! 

Us  in  our  hour  of  battle  aid, 

The  tempter’s  hosts  to  drive  away ! 


Ave  Maria ! Maiden  mild, 

’Mongst  thorns  a lily  white  art  thou ! 
O Mother  of  the  Saviour  Child ! 

O Virgin  of  the  starred  brow! 

Ave  Maria ! Well  for  us 

If,  when  earth  fadeth  from  our  eyes. 
We  hear  thy  holy  Angelus 
Peal  from  the  towers  of  Paradise! 


This  boon,  O Mary  Mother  grant 
To  us,  the  clients  of  thy  love, 

That  heaven’s  sweet  bells  reverberant 
May  guide  us  to  thy  home  above! 
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CELILO  FALLS 


Canyons  of  Columbia  and  Snake 

Rivers 

By  ELIZABETH  CALVERT 


NE  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  North  America  is 
the  Columbia.  Beautiful  in- 
deed are  the  Rhine  and  Hudson,  but 
somewhat  disappointing  in  portions  of 
their  courses. 

The  Columbia  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia  and  is  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  long.  The  last  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  of  its  course  it  is  several 
miles  wide  in  places.  The  tide  ascends 
to  the  Cascades  about  150  miles  from 
the  sea,  sometimes  rising  three  feet  at 
Portland  and  Oregon  City.  On  either 
side  of  the  river  runs  a railroad,  but 
tourists  to  whom  time  is  not  an  object 
usually  choose  the  steamer  which  plies 
up  and  down  every  day  as  offering  the 
more  pleasant  method  of  transportation. 
The  view  of  the  wide  expanse  of  river 
and  bay  and  the  color  effects  of  the  sun- 


rises and  sunsets  as  seen  from  the  open 
deck  of  a steamer  are  very  lovely,  and 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  tantaliz- 
ing glimpses  afforded  one  through  the 
tiny  window  of  a railroad  car.  The 
finest  and  most  varied  scenery  is  found 
between  Portland  and  the  Dalles,  where 
the  river  flows  through  the  Cascades ; 
on  the  south  the  eye  is  greeted  by  the 
sight  of  six  or  seven  picturesque  water- 
falls, and  on  the  opposite  side  looms  up 
the  rugged  bulk  of  Cape  Horn,  through 
which  the  North  Bank  road  has  been 
tunnelled  recently.  To  afford  passen- 
gers a better  view  of  this  remarkable 
promontory,  the  boat  crosses  the  river 
and  sails  close  to  the  rocks,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar formation.  Some  are  divided  into 
blocks  with  almost  geometrical  preci- 
sion, others  are  irregular  and  fantastic 
in  shape;  one,  especially,  called  Cigar 
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Photo  E.  H.  Moorhouxc,  ONEONTA  GORGE 
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Rock,  is  very  aptly  named.  Beautiful 
Oneonta  Gorge  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  as  are  also  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

At  the  Cascade  Rapids  the  boat  is 
ferred  to  the  higher  level  by  means 


9 

of  an  ingenious  system  of  locks,  the 
operation  of  which  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  them  is  very  interesting. 
From  this  point  when  the  atmosphere  is 
clear  five  snow-capped  peaks  can  be 
seen  : Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  Jefferson  on 
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the  south,  Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  Rainier  and  At  present,  navigation  from  Portland 
Mt.  St.  Helena  on  the  north.  An  inter-  and  the  ocean  ceases  at  the  Dalles,  as 

esting  point  of  pilgrimage  is  Memaloose  Celilo  Falls  and  Rapids  obstruct  the 

Island,  above  Hood  River,  once  an  In-  way.  When  the  ten-mile  canal  now 

dian  burial  ground,  and  now  famous  for  under  process  of  construction  by  the 

the  curious  Indian  relics  which  have  Government  is  completed  to  Celilo, 

been  found  there.  the  Columbia  will  be  open  to  naviga- 
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tion  as  far  above  the  Dalles  as  it  now 
is  below — a distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles — and  boats  will  then  also 
be  able  to  ascend  the  Snake  River 
into  Idaho.  Above  the  Dalles  there 
arc  miles  of  low  board  fences  erected 
across  the  sand  dunes  to  keep  the 
sand  from  drifting  across  the  rail- 
road tracks. 

When  traversing  the  Columbia  one’s 
attention  is  engrossed  not  by  the  nu- 


their  rugged  outlines  have  a charm 
which  is  all  their  own  and  quite  inde- 
scribable. The  canon  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  4,000  feet  deep,  through 
which  it  passes  is  majestic  in  its  solemn 
grandeur.. 

In  many  places  the  rocks  present  a 
terraced  appearance — due  to  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  lava  which  were  de- 
posited in  remote  ages,  when  that 
part  of  the  country  was  inundated,  and 
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merous  rapids  and  waterfalls  but  by 
the  river  itself ; along  the  Snake  River, 
however,  one’s  interest  is  centered  upon 
its  wonderful  rocky  walls.  As  it  flows 
through  an  arid  district,  the  hills  and 
mountains  along  its  course  are  bare  of 
all  vegetation’  except  sage  brush,  but 


along  the  low  course  they  are  of  basalt, 
to  which  they  owe  their  beautiful  forma- 
tion. It  is  characteristic  of  basalt  to 
separate  into  blocks  or  columns,  either 
curved  or  vertical. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Snake  are  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  its  unpre- 
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possessing  name  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  its  serpentine  course.  In 
many  places  it  is  very  narrow — so  nar- 
row, in  fact,  in  Box  Canyon  that  it 
barely  permits  the  passage  of  a boat — 
and  it  looks  so  shallow  that  it  almost 
seems  that  one  might  wade  across ; but 
its  appearance  is  deceptive.  In  some 
places  it  is  ninety  feet  deep  and  in 
others  its  depth  has  never  been  sounded. 
Many  a careless  swimmer,  caught  in 
its  treacherous  undercurrent,  has  lost 
his  life. 

Once  a week  a boat  goes  up  the  river 
a distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Lewis- 
ton to  bring  down  a load  of  wheat,  and 
occasionally  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  the  trip  is  extended  to  Eureka, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  beyond  the  regular 
stopping-place.  As  windlass  and  pulley 


have  to  be  called  into  requisition  to  en- 
able the  steamer  to  pass  Wild  Goose 
Rapids,  just  below  Eureka,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  trip  is  not  made  more 
frequently. 

In  Southern  Idaho  the  river  is  still 
more  picturesquely  beautiful  owing  to 
the  number  of  waterfalls  which  adorn 
its  course.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  Shoshone,  which,  falling 
from  a height  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet,  is  appropriately  called  the  Niagara 
of  the  West. 

When  I went  to  see  whether  the  boat 
would  carry  two  or  three  passengers, 
one  of  the  crew,  who  was  temporarily 
in  charge,  seemed  much  surprised  that 
any  one  would  care  to  go  just  for  sight- 
seeing. “Why,  there  ain’t  nothin’  to 
see  but  two  walls  o’  rock,”  he  said ; and 
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the  boy  who  was  scrubbing  the  deck  was 
visibly  amused  at  the  thought  of  an> 
one  taking  such  a trip  for  pleasure  alone. 

The  incident  reminded  me  of  the 
rustic's  reply  to  the  professor’s  ex- 
pression of  admiration  for  the  beau- 
tiful bird  notes  as  they  drove  through 


the  spring  woods : “Oh,  they’re  only 
just  a hollerin'.” 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  country 
sees  nothing  beautiful  in  the  landscape 
but  is  dissatisfied  and  longs  for  the  city. 
The  thought  is  thus  expressed  by 
Browning : 


“Had  I but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare, 

The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a house  in  the  city  square ; 

Ah,  such  a life,  such  a life  as  one  leads  at  the  window  there! 
Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at  least! 

There,  the  whole  day  long  one’s  life  is  a perfect  feast ; 

While  up  at  a villa  one  lives,  I maintain  it,  no  more  than  a beast. 

“Well,  now,  look  at  our  villa ! stuck  like  the  horn  of  a bull 
Just  on  a mountain  edge  as  bare  as  the  creature’s  skull, 

Save  a mere  shag  of  a bush  with  hardly  a leaf  to  pull ! 

— I scratch  my  own  sometimes  to  see  if  the  hair’s  turned  wool. 

“Bang — whang — whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the  fife. 
Oil,  a day  in  the  city  square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life!” 
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ACK  o’  God-speed  and  half  way 
between  the  Cillciaran  road 
and  the  Hill  of  the  Fairies,  or 
Cnoc-na  Sidhe,  if  you  put  the 
Irish  on  it,  stood  Catty  McGowan's 
cottage,  proudly  isolated  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a wilderness  of 
brown  bog  and  purple-blossomed 
heather.  There  was  a suggestion  of 
aloofness  rather  than  of  loneliness  about 
the  little  whitewashed  cottage — as  if  it 
were  edging  away  from  the  scraggy  vil- 
lage of  Cillciaran  just  around  the  bend 
in  the  road  beyond.  It  was  like  Catty 
herself,  for  there  was  not  a prouder  wo- 
man in  the  three  parishes  about  than  the 
same  Catty  McGowan,  and  one  would 
think  that  it  was  Roslevin  Castle  that 
she  owned  instead  of  the  little  “hou- 
sheen"  in  the  middle  of  the  bog. 

The  sun  had  dropped  back  of  Sliev 
Cairn  wfien  Catty  came  to  the  door  to 
look  up  the  road  towards  Ballinamor 
for  a sight  of  her  nephew. 

“'Tis  a grand  evenin',"  she  said. 

Pusheen  purred  her  assent,  as,  with 
arched  back,  she  rubbed  her  pretty  yel- 
low and  white  body  against  the  skirts 
of  the  old  woman. 

“’Tis  that,"  added  Catty, after  a pause, 
“and  sorra  a bit  will  he  be  home  before 
dark,  an'  Father  Henery  in  town  wid 
the  books  he’s  wantin’." 

She  spoke  as  if  to  reassure  herself, 
but  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  her  gaze  tra- 
veled the  road  laid  bare  the  fear  of  her 
heart  that  Kevin  was  not  with  Father 
Henry. 

She  stood  at  the  door  for  a long  time. 
Finally,  weary  with  the  strain  of  looking 
in  vain,  she  sighed  and  turned  her  eyes 
from  the  white  strip  of  road  to  rest  them 
upon  Sliev  Cairn. 


The  afterglow  was  resolving  itself  into 
a shifting  mass  of  violet  and  gold  and 
tender  pink,  which  wreathed  itself 
about  the  shining  crest  of  the  mountain. 
Beautiful  sunsets  had  become  a familiar 
sight  to  Catty,  and  she  saw  this  with 
a half-sense  of  its  glory,  an  inheritance 
that  came  to  her  from  generations  of 
beauty  worshippers.  But  like  all  her 
race,  Catty  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
world  beyond,  and  when  a flood  of  light 
broke  through  the  mauve-tinted  cloud, 
it  came  as  a benediction  to  her  troubled 
spirit. 

“Wirra,  but  God  is  good,"  she  said 
simply,  and  there  was  a prayerful  note 
in  her  voice. 

As  the  last  of  the  reflected  sunlight 
faded  from  the  thatch  of  the  cottage,  the 
old  woman  caught  the  sound  of  a side- 
car rattling  down  the  road.  It  was  the 
mail-car.  It  came  very  fast,  as  if  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time ; and  its  driver, 
“Punch"  Rochneen,  bounced  up  and 
down  in  his  seat  with  cheery  abandon, 
while  the  car  careered  along,  danger- 
ously near  the  edge  of  the  bog.  There 
was  a reason  for  the  extravagance  of 
“Punch’s"  speed,  and  an  old  established 
cause  for  his  exuberance  of  spirits.  It 
was  Fair  day,  and  half  a naggin  is  a 
hard  thing  to  put  your  hand  against. 

When  he  reached  the  point  where  the 
main  road  met  the  boreen,  “Punch” 
slowed  up  long  enough  to  shout : “I 
passed  Kevin  at  the  cross-roads,  an’  he 
talkin'  to  the  ‘Yank.' " 

“Was  there  much  of  a fair?"  inquired 
Catty,  in  a tone  which  cut  short  his 
interest  in  Kevin's  doings. 

“Oh,  then,  middlin'  big." 

The  mail-car  went  merrily  on  its  way. 
Catty  stood  for  a while  looking  after  it. 
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Then  she  turned  into  the  house,  mutter- 
ing to  herself. 

“Yerra,  “Punch”  Rochneen,  is  it 
makin’  game  of  him  ye  are — the  likes  o' 
ye  makin’  game  o'  me  bye!  Well,  then, 
we’ll  see!” 

With  the  vague  threat,  she  began  to 
pour  fresh  water  into  the  kettle. 

“Musha, then, the  whole  three  parishes 
are  laughin’  at  ye,  Kevin,  the  omadhaun 
that  ye  are,  makin’  ducks  and  dhrakes 
out  of  yer  eddication  an’  the  priesthood 
for  that  lady!” 

She  jerked  the  crane  viciously  into 
place  above  the  fire  and  slapped  the  ket- 
tle upon  it,  as  if  it  were  the  “Yank” 
herself  that  she  was  placing  upon  the 
coals.  Then  she  sat  down  and  stared 
dully  at  the  blackened  chimney  wall. 
Pusheen  tried  to  get  up  in  her  lap,  but 
the  old  woman  brushed  her  off,  and 
the  old  cat  had  to  content  herself  with 
lying  on  the  hearthstone  instead. 

Twilight  fell.  The  kettle  sang  its 
comfortable  suggestion  of.  the  fragrant 
tea  that  was  to  come.  Yet  Catty  did 
not  move  to  set  the  table  for  the  evening 
meal. 

At  last  the  grating  of  cart-wheels  out- 
side told  her  that  Kevin  was  back  from 
the  fair.  She  smiled  when  she  heard 
his  “b-r-r-r-r!”  to  the  donkey,  but  her 
smile  did  not  forebode  a cheerful  even- 
ing for  the  young  man. 

When  he  had  brought  in  the  various 
packages  from  the  cart  outside,  Kevin 
remarked,  “I  got  eleven  pence  for  the 
butter.” 

His  aunt  ignored  the  good  news. 
The  kettle  had  boiled  over,  and  she  was 
stooping  over  the  tea-pot. 

“I  got  eleven  pence  for  the  butter, 
Aunt  Catty,”  he  reiterated. 

The  old  woman  turned  and  viewed 
him  with  uncompromising  gaze. 

“The  tay  is  med.  I’ll  be  spreadin’  the 
cloth  if  you  take  those  articles  off  o’ 
the  table  and  be  puttin’  them  on  the 
dhresser,”  she  said  dryly. 


Kevin  obeyed,  glancing  now  and  then 
at  his  aunt’s  face.  Slowly  a smile  crept 
over  his  own.  He  remembered  that 
“Punch”  Rochneen  had  passed  him  at 
the  cross-roads.  And  he  decided  there 
and  then  that  he  would  take  a walk  for 
himself  that  evening.  It  would  be  a 
wise  thought — for  the  peace  of  the 
household. 

Catty  was  intent  on  smoothing  out 
the  minutest  wrinkle  of  the  white  cloth* 
This  cloth  was  another  sign  of  her 
peculiar  • pride — so  the  neighbors 

thought.  For  what  on  earth  sense  was 
it  to  be  washing  table-cloths  out  every 
week  and  trying  to  dry  them  in  the  rain 
when  a white  oil-cloth  or  a fine  bright 
red  one  was  as  well  to  be  using? 

“I’ve  sold  four  loads  of  turf  to 
Dominic  McDonagh,”  remarked  Kevin, 
tentatively,  as  he  drew  his  chair  in  to 
the  table  where  Catty  had  placed  the 
“tay”  and  the  “cake.”  “And  I’ve 
brought  you  a new  cap  for  yourself.’* 

Catty  turned  from  the  hob  where  she 
was  pouring  the  first  draught  on  the 
ashes — for  it  is  wrong  to  be  drinking  the 
“tay”  before  you  pour  the  first  “sup- 
peen”  for  “themselves” — and  she  eyed 
her  nephew  suspiciously. 

“Ye’re  gettin’  very  thoughtful  of  yer 
ould  aunt,  I do  be  thinkin,  Kevin 
O’Malia,”  she  said  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

Kevin’s  pale  face  flushed  as  if  he  had 
been  detected  in  some  guilty  action. 

After  she  had  poured  his  tea,  she  de- 
manded : “An’  let  me  see  the  cap.” 

“Tis  over  there  among  the  other  par- 
cels ; but  let  it  be,  and  come  and  have; 
your  tea.” 

“It’s  little  ye  were  thinkin’  of  me  and 
me  tay  the  while  ago,  whin  ye  were 
gallivantin’  about  the  town  wid  the 
•Yank.’  ” 

“You  are  wrong  there,  aunt.  I was 
not  gallivanting  the  town  with  any  one. 
I had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  my 
own  business.” 
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‘"Didn’t  ‘Punch’  Rochneen  see  the 
two  o’  ye  holdin’  up  Lydon’s  wall  at  the 
cross-roads  ?” 

Kervin  kept  his  silence.  His  aunt 
was  no  logician  and  often  confused  her 
issues ; but  there  was  one  thing  certain, 
— the  safest  argument  with  her  was 
silence. 

After  rummaging  among  the  parcels, 
the  old  woman  discovered  the  cap. 

“How  much  did  ye  say  ye  paid  for 
it,  Kevin?”  Her  tone  was  sweet,  but 
the  young  man  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

“I — I got  it  in  exchange  for  some 
work — a little  bit  of  work  which  I did,” 
he  answered  haltingly. 

“I  see  ye  did.  It  is  not  a shop-made 
cap.” 

The  half-curious,  half-grateful  smile 
which  had  been  twitching  the  corners 
of  the  old  woman’s  mouth  gave  way  to 
the  hard  scorn  which  she  had  been  try- 
ing to  repress.  Tossing  the  cap  upon 
the  dresser,  she  took  her  place  at  the 
table  opposite  her  nephew. 

They  finished  their  meal  in  silence, 
Kevin  looking  up  from  his  plate  only 
when  he  thought  the  gleaming  eyes  of 
his  aunt  were  not  upon  him. 

Outside  it  had  grown  from  dusk  to 
darkness.  Catty  rose  to  light  the  can- 
dle. Placing  it  upon  the  table,  she  hastily 
swallowed  her  cup  of  tea  and  took  her 
place  before  the  fire  again.  There  she  re- 
mained silent  and  straight,  staring  with 
unseeing  eyes  into  the  heart  of  the 
burning  turf.  Her  back  was  turned  to 
the  young  man  at  the  table,  but  as  he 
looked  at  her  rigid  form  he  could  guess 
what  her  eyes  held.  A pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  his  soul. 

After  all,  this  was  the  woman  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  his  mother  when 
his  father’s  people,  with  their  money 
and  position,  could  have  helped  him 
more  easily  than  this  poor  old  aunt. 
She  had  sacrificed  much  for  him,  very 
much.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  able 
to  speak  kindly  to  her  now — to  reassure 


her,  for  well  he  knew  what  her  trouble 
was.  But  it  is  hard  for  the  western 
Irish  to  give  utterance  to  the  affection- 
ate thoughts  which  their  hearts  possess. 
Instead,  he  asked,  “Did  Eddie  Conlon 
cut  the  mangolds  for  you?” 

“I  saw  no  sight  of  Eddie  Conlon  this 
day,”  snapped  Catty. 

“But  he  came  home  from  the  fair 
early,  and  I told  him  to  cut  them  for 
you.” 

“Well,  then,  he  did  not  cut  them,  an’ 
why  should  he,  when  me  own  didn’t 
throuble  their  head  to  do  it  for  me?” 

Kevin  kept  his  peace.  No  subject, 
evidently,  was  safe  to-night. 

After  a short  silence  his  aunt  spoke 
again.  “You  must  have  done  a fine  job 
of  it  for  the  lady.  What  was  it,  that  she 
gave  ye  such  a fine  cap  as  that  for  the 
poor  ould  woman  in  the  bog?” 

It  had  come.  Kevin  had  been  ex- 
pecting a tirade  against  the  “Yank” 
from  his  aunt  for  some  time.  And  he 
was  glad  that  they  were  going  to  settle 
it  alone,  for  the  fear  had  been  haunting 
him  that  the  old  woman  would  come 
down  upon  the  girl  herself,  as  well  as 
upon  him. 

“I  mended  her  bicycle  for  her.  That 
was  all,”  he  answered  quietly. 

“Well,  then,  ye  can  take  this  right 
back  to  her.  I am  not  beholden  to  her 
or  to  anny  little  jade  like  her  for  anny- 
thing.  So  ye  can  march  right  back  with 
it  to  her,  wid  me  compliments,  Kevin 
O’Malia. 

“And  it’s  for  her,”  she  continued  bit- 
terly, “that  ye  are  givin'  up  the  chance 
that  I was  givin’  ye ; it’s  for  her — that 
doll-faced  ‘Yank,*  who  wouldn’t  like 
annything  betther  than  to  be  decavin’ 
a poor  omadhaun  like  yerself — that  I 
wasted  me  hard-airned  money  on  ye. 
Afther  me  slavin’  and  dhraggin’ — cuttin* 
turf,  plantin’  cabbages  and  diggin*  and 
wearin’  meself  to  the  bone  that  I cud 
make  a priesht  out  o’  ye,  so  that  ye 
might  be  respected  and  looked  up  to,  if 
’twas  only  to  spite  the  O’Malias  of 
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Roslevin.  Troth,  then,  *tis  a great  re- 
ward I’m  getting1  for  it  all — but  sure  ’tis 
no  surprise  to  me.  Isn’t  it  the  way  yer 
breed  always  rewards  them  that  have 
been  good  to  ye?  Arrah,  Kevin,  lad, 
I niver  thought  it  was  raisin*  ye  for  a 
slip  of  a gurl  from  America  to  be  makin’ 
game  o’  ye,  I was!” 

She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  as  the 
women  of  her  race  sometimes  do  when 
grieving,  A great  pity  filled  the  heart 
of  the  young  man,  but  shame  and  re- 
morse held  him  tongue-tied. 

Catty  relapsed  into  silence  for  another 
while.  Kevin  finished  his  supper  in  a 
few  minutes  and  remained  seated  at  the 
table,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  staring 
moodily  at  the  flickering  candlelight. 

“Bad  cess  to  her!”  suddenly  burst 
from  Catty’s  lips.  It  was  one  of  her 
quick  changes  of  mood.  Kevin  looked 
up  with  anger  flaming  his  face. 

“You  had  better  not  be  talking  that 
way,  Aunt  Catty,”  he  said  sharply. 
“Curses  fall  on  those  who  utter  them.” 

“Let  them  an’  welcome.  Wherever 
they  fall,  me  lad,  they  will  not  be  missin’ 
the  little  baggage  from  over  the  say,  an’ 
her  thryin’  to  take  the  soul  o’  ye  away 
from  yer  God!” 

Kevin  pushed  back  his  chair  from  his 
table  in  a temper  which  he  could  no 
longer  repress. 

“Aunt  Catty,  once  and  for  all,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I will  not  have  you  slurr- 
ing that  girl  before  me ! I am  grateful 
to  you  for  what  you  have  done,  and  I 
hope  to  repay  you  soon,  but  this  must 
stop.  Miss  Caldwell  is  an  American ; 
she  is  a lady ; and  she  is  no  baggage. 
Her  ways  are  not  the  wavs  of  our  girls, 
because  her  training  has  been  different 
from  that  of  our  Irish  girls,  but  that  is 
not  to  her  discredit.  I know  what  some 
of  the  women  are  saying  about  her. 
She  is  too  free  and  natural  for  their  idea 
of  a lady.  She  has  not  the  sly  ways  of 
the  Irish  girls  when  dealing  with  men 
— and  they  call  her  bold  for  that.  She 
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is  independent  and  says  what  she  thinks 
is  true,  no  matter  to  whom  she  may  be 
talking — and  that  shocks  the  old  fogies. 
Let  it.  She  does  not  need  their  ap- 
proval. That’s  all,  and  do  not  force  me 
to  say  more  to  you,  Aunt  Catty,  about 
this.  Do  you  hear?” 

With  this  dictum,  Kevin  took  his  cap 
and  went  out  into  the  night,  leaving  his 
aunt  gaping  with  astonishment  at  his 
daring,  for  Kevin  O’Malia  had  ever 
been  a docile  boy  and  quick  to  obey 
her  commands.  Now  the  tables  seemed 
to  be  turned. 

When  she  recovered  from  her  sur- 
prise, she  called  after  his  retreating 
figure,  “Troth,  an’  ye’re  learnin’  yer  les- 
son well  from  her!” 

But  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  the 
old  woman  bent  her  head  upon  her 
folded  arms  and  wept  in  her  wretched- 
ness. For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Catty  McGowan  was  knowing  the 
meaning  of  loneliness — the  loneliness 
of  spirit  which  the  disloyalty  and  the 
neglect  of  one  for  whom  she  had  sac- 
rificed in  vain  only  could  bring  to  her. 

In  a little  while  Kevin  came  back  with 
a creel  of  turf,  and  he  began  to  empty 
it  into  the  turf-box. 

Catty  could  not  refrain  from  bringing 
up  the  bitter  subject  once  more.  But 
there  was  a more  cautious  tone  in  her 
voice. 

“Is  it  the  way  o’  Yankees  to  give  im- 
pidence  to  the  prieshts?”  she  inquired 
demurely. 

Kevin  smiled. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Cald- 
well is  disrespectful  to  Father  Henry?” 
he  asked. 

“Faith,  if  it  was  to  him  alone,  I’d  not 
be  talkin’  o’  it  at  all,  but  didn’t  I hear 
her,  wid  me  own  two  ears,  tell  ould 
Father  James  o’  Lisdrisnan  that  he 
needed  a bracer,  an’  I cornin’  out  o’  the 
chapel  at  the  time!  An’  Moira  Solon 
toult  me  that  ’tis  scandalous  the  way 
she  carries  on  wid  young  Father 
O’Grady  o’  Carraigmor. 
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"But  Father  O’Grady  is  her  cousin.” 
"An’  what  if  he  is?  Isn’t  he  a priest, 
and  what  right  has  she  to  be  linkin’  his 
arm  an*  laughin’  an’  makin’  game  o’ 
him  like  she  would  any  young  spark 
of  the  town?” 

“Is  that  what  that  old  gossip,  Moira 
Solon,  was  telling  you  the  other  day? 
If  I catch  her  at  it  again — ” 

“An’  didn’t  she  tell  the  girls  that  they 
-did  not  know  their  business  to  let  him 
be  a priest  at  all  ? God  forgive  the  little 
trollop !” 

Kevin  laughed.  He  was  glad  that 
his  aunt  had  not  heard  worse  things 
than  these  of  the  lively  American.  For 
well  he  knew  the  characteristics  of  the 
same  young  lady.  The  Anglicized 
ladies  of  the  “county  families”  whom 
the  Roslevin  O’Malias  entertained  had 
been  shocked  and  dismayed  at  her  vari- 
ous outbreaks.  Once,  at  a dinner  given 
in  honor  of  his  lordship,  the  bishop,  she 
had  actually  hinted  at  the  inharmoni- 
ousness of  the  ecclesiastical  purple  and 
his  lordship’s  red  hair,  and  she  had  re- 
fused to  call  him  “Your  Lordship.” 
“Really,  she  was  bad  form,  very  bad 
form,”  one  had  been  quoted  as  saying, 
while  the  others  had  been  heard  to  make 
the  brilliant  remark,  “Well,  rathali !” 
And  the  English  army  officers  whom 
she  had  met  at  Roslevin  and  at  Haw- 
thorn Hill  had  become  her  avowed  ene- 
mies. “Too  deuced  cleveh,  bah  Jove! 
One  nevah  knew  but  what  she  was  mak- 
ing game  of  one,  v’know,”  thev  agreed 
— “Well,  rathah!”' 

But  Kevin  and  Father  O’Grady  knew 
the  sweet,  true  nature  of  the  girl,  and 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  were  glad 
when  she  made  what  she  called  one  of 
ber  “breaks,”  for  there  were  those 
thereabouts  who  deserved  a “jolt” 
from  her. 

While  Catty  sat  lamenting  over  his 
lolly  the  young  man  finished  his  task 
of  filling  the  turf-box.  He  then  brought 
the  harness  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 


beside  the  chimneyrand  with  the  final 
duty  of  replenishing  the  fire,  he  left  his 
aunt  to  her  thoughts,  to  “take  a stroll 
for  himself,”  as  they  say  in  Cillciaran. 

All  his  life  had  Kevin  been  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  should 
say  his  first  Mass  in  the  chapel,  with 
Catty  to  receive  his  first  blessing.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  of 
any  other  career  than  that  of  a priest  of 
God.  Catty  had  made  sure  of  that — 
Catty  and  old  Father  James,  who  had 
prepared  him  for  college.  This  was  his 
first  holiday  after  entering  the  semi- 
nary. He  had  spent  it,  not  in  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  his  future  career,  but 
in  careering  about  the  country  with  the 
essence  of  all  that  was  worldly — Molly 
Caldwell,  the  care-free  American  cousin 
of  Father  O’Grady. 

If  that  had  been  all ! But  now  he  was 
facing  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with 
the  girl  from  Cheyenne — he,  the  sem- 
inarian, the  model  of  the  three  parishes, 
in  love,  head  over  heels  in  love,  with 
the  harum-scarum  “Yankee”  from  the 
Rockies.  It  was  small  wonder  that  he 
was  greatly  disturbed  as  he  walked  the 
moonlit  road  to  the  town. 

It  was  a terrible  thing  to  be  what  they 
call  in  Ireland  a “spoiled”  priest.  This 
thought  made  him  gather  himself  to- 
gether and  walk  faster.  And  the  more 
rapidly  he  walked,  the  faster  crowded 
his  thoughts  upon  each  other.  There 
was  his  aunt,  and  her  desire — and  her 
life’s  sacrifice  made  in  vain.  And  was 
there  ever  any  luck  with  a spoiled 
priest  ? Suddenly  it  came  upon  him  that 
honor  compelled  him  to  go  on — if  only 
for  his  aunt’s  sake.  Yes,  he  would  go 
back  to  the  seminary  and  pursue  his 
studies  and  go  on  the  foreign  mission 
to  America — oh,  no,  for  that  would  be 
near  her.  Australia,  that  was  the  place 
for  him,  and  after  he  was  settled  there 
in  a parish  of  his  own  he  would  send  for 
old  Aunt  Catty.  And  she  would  have 
not  slaved  in  vain.  Thus  he  framed  his 
decision. 
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“Hello !”  called  a sweet,  girlish  voice 
from  somewhere  in  the  shadows.  He 
turned  the  bend  in  the  road  and  came 
face  to  face  with  Molly  Caldwell.  The 
young  lady  was  sitting  on  the  wall 
viewing  his  approach  with  mock- 
majestic  dignity.  For  a moment  Kevin 
paused  to  readjust  his  thoughts. 

She  might  have  been  a fairy,  so 
dainty  and  aerial  did  she  look  in  her 
shimmering  white  dress  and  the  dark 
• Claddagh  cloak  which  hung  from  her 
shoulders.  She  wore  a motor-veil 
about  her  head  and  throat,  out  of  which 
her  wind-blown  hair  curled  and  tossed 
m the  same  abandon  with  which  every- 
thing pertaining  to  her  was  marked. 

“Good-evening,  Kevin  O’Malia.  Tak- 
ing the  moon-cure,  too?”  she  asked  with 
suspicious  sobriety. 

“Good-evening  to  you,  Miss  Cald- 
well,“ he  answered,  with  imitative  seri- 
ousness. 

Then  the  girl  on  the  wall  laughed. 

“And  what  may  the  moon-cure  be? 
What  ills  does  it  cure?” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  drawing  in  her  arms 
and  hugging  them  to  her  like  an  old 
fairy-woman,  “there's  the  lumbago,  the 
rheumatism,  and  dyspepsia  — not  to 
mention  love-sickness,"  she  answered 
sagely.  “Of  course,"  this  in  an  inno- 
cent and  confiding  tone,  “you  would 
not  be  foolish  enough  to  catch  the  last- 
named,  unless  it  be  in  a light  form,  such 
as  amorvacationitis." 

“Amo — what?”  inquired  the  puzzled 
Kevin. 

She  burst  into  a merry  laugh,  and 
jumping  down  from  her  perch  on  the 
wall,  drew  up  beside  him. 

“Were  you  waiting  for  any  one?" 
asked  Kevin,  getting  into  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  country  at  once.  For 
well  he  knew  with  what  horror  would 
the  people  view  this  alarming  moon- 
light tete-a-tete. 

“Of  course  I was.  Couldn’t  you 
guess?  Do  you  think  I would  hold 
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down  this  wall  for  the  pleasure  of  flirt- 
ing with  the  man  in  the  moon?” 

“I  did  not  know  that  Father  O’Grady 
was  in  town.” 

“What  has  Father  O’Grady  to  da 
with  ft?  Do  you  think  that  I’ve  got 
him  coralled  up  there  at  Father  Henry’s 
for  nothing?  I’m  going  to  take  a walk 
with  you.” 

Kevin  gasped.  He  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  tell  her  how  improper  it 
was  to  go  strolling  with  a young  mait 
at  that  hour,  and  somehow  he  felt  she 
would  not  understand  it  if  he  attempted 
to  explain.  For  was  not  she  an  Amer- 
ican? He  threw  prudence  to  the  winds, 
and  with  that  virtue  went  helter-skelter 
the  visions  of  the  foreign  mission,  Aunt 
Catty,  and  all  the  uninteresting  things 
pertaining  to  duty. 

He  compromised  with  Irish  customs 
enough  to  suggest  that  they  take  the 
narrow  mountain  road,  which  was  sel- 
dom travelled  at  night  because  the  ghost 
of  an  O’Malia  rode  his  headless  horse 
along  it. 

“That  will  be  delightful,"  assented  the 
girl,  “and  we  can  view  the  castle  by 
moonlight.” 

Kevin  had  not  bargained  for  this 
new  proposal,  but  as  he  had  promised 
her  before  to  show  her  and  some  other 
friends  the  beauty  of  Roslevin  Castle  by 
the  white  light  of  the  moon,  he  was 
bound  to  obey  now.  Down  deep  in  his 
heart  there  stirred  a grateful  little 
thought  for  this  outlet  from  his  decision, 
which  he  had  been  about  to  frame  the 
minute  before  he  met  her,  that  of  not 
walking  with  her  again,  except  in  the 
company  of  others.  The  death  struggle 
of  Kevin  O’Malia  *s  conscience  had 


begun. 

Once  or  twice,  as  they  walked  up  the 
Roslevin  road,  the  girl  leaned  forward 
and  peered  up  into  his  face,  for  he  was 
silent  most  of  the  time,  allowing  her  to 
chatter  on  without  interruption.  In- 
stinctively she  was  aware  of  his  state  of 
mind,  and  although  he  could  not  see  it. 
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'[.-re  was  a wistfulness  in  the  eyes  that 
r.r.+A  to  read  his  face. 

1 he  castle  bv  moonlight  was  all  that 
an  artist  could  expect.  It  was  the  usual 
picturesque  ruin  with  the  moon’s  beams 
sifting  through  its  apertures.  But  the 
mist  from  the  bog  below  .was  slowly 
rising  and  scattering,  wraithlike,  about 
its  broken  walls,  as  if  it  were  the  spirits 
of  dead  O’Malias  or  DeBurghs,  or  per- 
haps the  dead  enemies  of  the  united 
houses  who  were  playing  their  share  of 
life  over  again.  It  was  an  old  scene  to 
Kevin,  but  the  American  girl  felt  a 
superstitious  dread  creep  over  her.  She 
drew  nearer  to  her  companion  and  her 
hand  clutched  his  arm. 

“O-oo-o !’’  she  whispered,  “isn’t  it 
‘skeery’?”  A little  shiver  went  through 
her,  and  Kevin  felt  it  and  drew  her 
closer,  wrapping  her  more  comfortably 
in  her  cloak. 

“It  is  only  the  mist  that  gives  it  the 
uncanny  look,’’  he  reassured  her.  “That 
is  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
castles  about.” 

They  stood  for  some  time  gazing 
across  the  bog  at  the  ruins,  but  for 
both  of  them  the  ruins  and  the  moon- 
light and  the  mist  were  drifting  out  of 
the  reality  of  things.  Suddenly,  and  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he 
drew  her  close  to  him. 

“No,  oh,  no!  Kevin,”  she  cried,  “re- 
member your  vocation !” 

In  another  moment  she  had  turned 
away  and  was  walking  back  down  the 
road,  weeping  miserably. 

The  bewildered  young  man  followed 
her.  This  was  outside  of  his  experience, 
and  he  was  at  a loss  as  to  how  he  should 
deal  with  her.  Ashamed,  and  with 
stumbling  apologies,  he  tried  to  present 
his  case  to  her.  He  wished  her  to  be 
his  wife.  It  was  no  use  now  in  pre- 
tending to  himself  or  to  her  that  he 
had  a vocation.  He  would  go  out  to 
America  and  become  a solicitor,  or 
>vyer,  as  she  called  it.  He  would  be 
to  maker  a living  for  them  in  a very 


little  while.  Then  he  dropped  into  the 
soft  speech  of  his  own  people.  “Orrah, 
but  you’ll  be  my  Share  o’  the  World, 
astorin.  Say  you  will.  Sure,  it  is  not 
in  the  heart  of  you  to  deny  me !”  he 
pleaded. 

“Oh,  stop,  stop !”  she  retorted. 
“What  would  your  aunt  say? — what 
would  everybody  say  to  me,  if  I should 
be  the  cause  of  your  turning  from  your 
vocation?  Oh,  Kevin,  Kevin,  I did  not 
think  it  would  go  this  far.  I did  not 
mean  to  let  you  make  love.  I did  want 
your  friendship — wanted  it  more  than 
you  could  guess.  But — ” 

The  man  in  him  asserted  himself.  He 
would  not  worry  her.  He  could  see 
that  she  was  sincere  and  thoroughly 
frightened  at  the  outcome  of  things. 
To-morrow  she  would  see  it  in  a better 
light. 

“Molly,  stop  crying,  and  we  shall  not 
sav  another  word  about  it  to-night. 
You  can  give  me  your  answer  to-mor- 
row, or  as  soon  as  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  about  it.  Now  you  are  unfit 
for  reasoning  over  it.  The  mist-ghosts 
and  the  moonlight  have  frightened  my 
girleen.  But  I’ll  wait  — I’ll  wait, 
astorin !”  he  whispered. 

That  night  when  Kevin  knelt  down 
beside  his  bed  he  prayed  for  light  and 
guidance.  It  were  better  after  all  to  be 
a spoiled  priest,  he  reasoned,  than  to 
make  a blunder  that  would  blast  his 
life.  In  the  morning,  he  surmised. 
Molly  would  view  things  in  the  clearer 
light.  Somehow,  facts  become  gro- 
tesque at  night,  and  when  day  comes 
they  shrink  to  normal  proportions  and 
can  be  handled  more  easily  and  without 
guilty  tremors. 

But  the  next  day  found  him  house- 
bound, for  his  aunt  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  go  to  town,  and  one  of  her 
idiosyncrasies  was  never  to  leave  the 
house  alone.  Although  he  had  often 
teased  her  about  it,  Kevin  always  ac- 
quiesced to  this  notion  of  hers.  So  he 
was  held  in  suspense  all  day.  He  was 
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willing  to  wait,  however,  although  he 
knew  that  Molly  Caldwell  had  the  char- 
acteristic American  despatch,  and  he 
had  heretofore  found  her  quick  in  her 
decisions. 

That  night  his  aunt  was  in  high  glee 
when  she  came  home.  All  worry  about 
the  “Yank”  seemed  to  have  left  her. 
Kevin's  heart  shrunk  at  the  thought 
that  soon  he  would  have  to  strike  her 
dumb  with  the  news  of  his  engagement. 

“Twill  soon  come  time  for  ye  to  be 
goin’  back,  Kevin?"  she  said  as  they 
were  taking  their  tea. 

Kevin  did  not  answer.  He  was  too 
honest  to  hedge  about  the  question,  and 
it  was  not  time  to  speak  yet. 

When  evening  fell  he  set  out  for 
Father  Henry's,  where  he  would  be  sure 
to  meet  Father  O'Grady  and  Molly,  for 
they  spent  most  of  their  evenings  there. 

He  found  her  at  the  gate.  She  was 
very  grave,  and  a sudden  fear  assailed 
him. 

“I’ll  go  in  for  my  cloak,  and  we’ll  take 
a walk  down  the  road,”  she  said  eagerly. 

Kevin  brightened  a bit.  He  hesi- 
tated, however,  at  the  thought  of  her 
cousin.  “What  about  Father  O’Grady?” 
he  inquired. 

“Oh,  lie’s  safely  intent  on  the  political 
situation.  He  won’t  be  ready  for  hours 
to  go  home,  and  they  have  forgotten  me 
entirely.” 

They  took  the  Carraigmor  road,  and 
were  half  a mile  beyond  the  town  before 
either  spoke.  At  last  Kevin,  swallow- 
ing hard,  asked : “Well,  Molly,  what 
is  it  to  be?” 

The  girl  paused  and  went  over  to- 
wards the  wall  that  skirted  the  road. 
Kevin  followed  her  and  tried  to  take  her 
hand,  but  she  drew  it  away. 

Thinking  it  only  part  of  her  coquetry, 
lie  coaxingly  said  : 

“What  is  it.  girl  eon  0 Sure,  you  have 
decided  the  right  wav?” 

lie  turned  her  gently  toward  the 
moonlight  to  get  a look  at  what  he  ex- 
pected would  be  a modestly  flaming 


face.  He  saw,  instead,  an  impish  and 
tantalizing  grin. 

“Yes,  I have  decided,  Kevin.  It  is 
skidoo;  to  the  tall  timbers  with  you. 
I'm  going  back  to  Cheyenne  a free 
American  maiden  lady.” 

With  a quick  movement  she  laugh- 
ingly slipped  under  his  arm  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  again. 

The  young  man  was  rooted  to  the 
spot.  This  was  not  the  girl  he  had 
grown  to  love — this  wicked,  heartless 
woman  ! He  stared  at  her  stupidly  for  a 
moment.  Then  an  ungovernable  rage 
filled  his  heart,  rage  against  her, 
against  all  women.  So  this  was  the 
way  of  Americans — to  lead  a man  on, 
and  then  to  make  a fool  of  him ! The 
old  woman  back  in  the  bog  had  been 
right  after  all.  She  had  been  making 
game  of  him,  and  she  did  not  care  a 
thrawneen  for  him.  Oh,  what  a fool 
he  had  been!  He  could  not  speak. 
He  was  afraid  to  speak.  He  had  never 
been  so  angry  in  his  whole  life.  For 
two  straws  he  would  throttle  her.  The 
animal  in  him  was  having  its  fling.  The 
girl  was  speaking.  She  was  laughing 
no  longer,  and  even  in  his  blind  rage  he 
saw  her  face,  white  and  frightened. 
Irishman  that  he  was,  he  found  pity  re- 
placing the  thought  of  vengeance. 

“Yes,”  she  was  saying,  “it  is  always 
hard  to  decide  the  right  way,  especially 
when  one  is  young  and  life  is  be- 
fore one.” 

“You’d  make  a great  philosopher,” 
lie  heard  himself  say,  snceringly,  and 
his  voice  sounded  to  him  like  that  of  a 
stranger. 

In  a flash  the  girl’s  mood  changed. 

“Why,  Kevin  O’Malia,  you  know  in 
your  heart  that  you  are  no  more  in  love 
with  me  than  I am  with  you.” 

“No !”  he  thundered  at  her.  “Thank 
God,  no.  I’m  not  in  love  with  you,  now 
that  I see  what  a despicable  flirt  you 
are.  I would  not  believe  the  others 
when  they  told  me  of  your  flirting  ways, 
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and  you  knew  better  than  to  try  cheap 
tricks  on  me.  But  you  laid  your  plans 
most  carefully.  I admit  you  are  clever. 
All  heartless  women  are  clever.,,  Poor 
Kevin ! His  inexperience  with  women 
was  apparent.  “I  was  in  love  with  you. 
I was  throwing  away  all  that  I had  held 
«lear  before  I met  you,  and  for  your 
sake,  and — and  this  is  my  reward — ” 
He  broke  off  in  a choking  sob. 

The  girl’s  face  was  tense ; but  she 
held  her  position  in  the  road,  standing 
with  head  thrown  back  and  hands 
clasped  behind  her  and  she  answered 
him : 

''Let  me  speak  plainly  to  you.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  you  never  were  in  love 
with  me — that  is,  not  truly  in  love. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  love,  Kevin. 
There  is  a love  of  young,  romantic  peo- 
ple who  are  only  acting  the  parts  which 
they  have  read  in  story-books ; there 
is  the  love  of  men  and  women  who  are 
thrown  much  in  each  other’s  company 
with  no  other  influence  to  tug  at  their 
foolish  hearts;  there  is  the  passionate, 
flaming  love  of  a moment,  that  which  is 
born  of  a quick  impulse  that  will  after- 
wards be  regretted  for  a lifetime ; and 
there  is  the  rightful  love  of  the  serious 
man  and  woman  who  are  mature  and 
who  know  that  there  are  greater  things 
to  be  considered  than  one’s  own  miser- 


able self.  Kevin,  you  are  older  by  a year 
or  two  than  I,  but  you  have  lived  in  this 
little  village  or  spent  most  of  your  life 
at  college,  outside  the  association  of 
clever  women,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  love  is  at  all.  This  is  only  a phase, 
and  some  day  you  will  thank  me  for 
this.  Shall  we  go  back,  or  would  you 
rather  cross  the  fields  to  your  home?’’ 

“Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?”  he 
demanded. 

“Yes,  except  that  I hope  you  will  re- 
member me  in  your  Mass  now  and  then. 
It  is  better  so.  So,  go  on  and  receive 
Holy  Orders,  and  pray  for  the  Amer- 
ican flirt.” 

For  a moment  the  young  man  hesi- 
tated. Then,  throwing  himself  over  the 
wall,  he  hurried  across  the  fields  to- 
ward the  Cillciaran  road  and  Catty  s 
housheen  in  the  bog  — the  housheen 
where  peace  and  satisfaction  would 
reign  once  more  for  Catty,  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  and  so  well. 

The  girl  stood  motionless,  her  eyes 
following  his  dark  form  until  it  disap- 
peared. Then  with  a sob  she  turned 
back  to  the  town. 

“A  flirt — he  called  me  a flirt!  Oh! 
Catty  McGowan,  it  was  hard  enough 
without  that,  but — a flirt!  Kevin,  my 
darling,  if  you  only  knew.” 

But  he  did  not  nor  could  not  know. 


Misunderstanding 

By  E.  Doyle  O’Reilly 

One  little  leaf  can  half  shut  out  the  moon, 

One  lightly  swaying  leaf  o’ercloud  the  sky : 

I waited  for  his  coming,  he  passed  by — 

For  him  a next  day's  meeting  was  as  soon ; 

He  seemed  to  care  not  that  my  hope  should  die. 

But  when,  long  after,  I confessed  my  grief, 

He  told  me  he  had  passed  my  window  there. 
Nor  had  I known  his  step,  nor  seemed  to  care : 
Our  clearest  moon  o’ershadowed  by  a leaf, 

A lightly  swaying  leaf  all  unaware. 


Washington  Irving 

By  PETER  K.  OUILDAY 


| HE  many  admirers  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  celebrated  tale  of 
Rasselas  will  recall  with  pleas- 
ure that  part  of  the  narrative 
which  tells  how  Rasselas,  the  young 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  grew  tired  of  his 
own  pleasant  land  and  desired  to  travel 
and  search  for  happiness  beyond  the 
high  mountains  which  confined  that  little 
principality ; and  how,  one  day,  making 
the  acquaintence  of  a certain  Imlac,  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  who  agreed  to 


accompany  him  on  his  intended  journey, 
Rasselas  asked  him  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life.  In  the  course  of  his  wonder- 
ful history  Imlac  bursts 'forth  into  a 
beautiful  eulogium  of  poetry  which  ends 
with  these  energetic  and  expressive 
words : “Wherever  I went,”  he  says, 
“I  found  that  poetry  was  considered  as 
the  highest  learning  and  regarded  with 
a veneration  somewhat  approaching  to 
that  which  man  would  pay  to  angelic 
nature.  And  yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder 
that  in  almost  all  countries  the  most 
ancient  poets  are  considered  as  the 
best ; whether  it  be  that  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition 
gradually  attained,  and  .poetry  is  a 
gift  conferred  at  once ; or  whether,  as 
the  province  of  poetry  is  to  describe 
nature  and  passion,  which  are  always 
the  same,  the  first  writers  took  possess- 
ion of  the  most  striking  objects  for 
description  and  the  most  probable  oc- 
currences for  fiction,  and  left  nothing  to 
those  that  followed  them  but  transcrip- 
tion of  the  same  events  and  new  com- 
bination of  the  same  images.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  ob- 
served that  the  early  writers  are  in 
possession  of  nature,  and  their  followers 
of  art ; that  the  first  excel  in  strength 


and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance 
and  refinement.”  A sentiment  more 
appropriate  and  applicable  to  the  writer 
whose  life-work  is  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  all  Americans  as  Irving’s  is  could 
hardly  be  found  in  the  widest  range 
of  reading;  for  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  his  was  the  genius  destined  to 
unveil  the  magnificent  natural  beauties 
of  America,  and  with  such  a masterly 
hand  has  that  unveiling  and  unfolding 
been  accomplished  that  no  writer  since 
his  time  has  equalled,  much  less  sur- 
passed, this  great  American  Goldsmith 
in  fancy,  vigor  and  sweetness  of  de- 
scription. 

His  birth  occurred  at  a time  when 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  chiselling  into  the  marble 
monument  of  History  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  deeds  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  That  last  score  or  more  of 
years  saw  nation  after  nation  whirled 
into  the  seething  vortex  of  strife  and 
bloodshed.  Revolutiqn  in  America  had 
hardly  ceased  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
when  France  blazed  forth  in  all  her 
pent-up  wrath,  and  under  the  stained 
robe  of  Justice  shook  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  the  reverberations  of  the  re 
venge  she  was  taking  for  her  oppression. 

In  the  world  of  letters,  the  influence 
of  Pope’s  poetry  was  in  its  glorious 
zenith,  and  the  literary  artists  who  cen- 
tered about  their  great  dictator,  John- 
son, were  unconsciously  imbibing  those 
stern  and  sturdy  criticisms  of  the  mas- 
ter which  were  to  form  the  guiding 
principles  of  literature  for  the  next  half- 
century.  Garrick,  the  great  tragedian, 
had  only  lately  excited  enthusiasm  by 
his  portrayal  of  the  then  almost  un- 
known plays  of  Shakespeare ; and  the 
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coming  of  many  learned  exiles  from 
France  was  awakening  a new  stimulus 
in  England  for  higher  artistic  learning. 
Hardly  a start  had  been  made  in  litera- 
ture in  America,  except  in  theological 
and  political  works,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  draw  upon  the  famous  maga- 
zines of  England  and  Scotland  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  current  literary  and 
scientific  topics.  No  pen  of  any  worth 
had  attempted  to  write  in  a truly  origi- 
nal and  American  style  until  the  publi- 
cation of  Irving’s  “Sketch  Book,”  in 
1819,  demanded  from  the  literary  world 
of  Europe  the  acknowledgment  that 
America  possessed  one  work,  at  least, 
the  descriptive  powers  of  which  held  a 
charm  and  a fascination  seldom  seen  be- 
fore in  English  literature. 

Washington  Irving  was  born  on  April 
3,  1783,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His 
father  and  mother  had  emigrated  to 
America  from  Scotland  some  twenty 
years  before  and  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  little  Dutch  metropolis, 
where  William  Irving,  his  father,  began 
a business  career  as  a linen  merchant. 
Their  last  and  exceptionally  gifted  child 
was  born  during  the  strenuous  times 
when  the  American  patriots  held 
possession  of  the  city,  and  it  was  with 
the  desire  to  honor  the  great  Father 
of  his  country  that  they  named  the  boy 
- — Washington.  The  home  in  which 

Irving  was  raised  was  a model  of  strict 
religious  discipline.  His  father  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Presbyterian,  church 
which  the  family  attended,  and  a man  of 
strong  and  earnest  character,  but  prone 
to  allow  his  religion  to  dispel  all  happi- 
ness from  life.  The  children  seldom  saw 
him  smile,  and  his  rigor  became  almost 
intolerable  when,  on  Sunday,  after  the 
family  had  returned  from  church,  the 
good  and  pious  father  would  read  to 
them,  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  Bible  or 
Runyan's  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The 


mother,  while  not  of  the  same  religious 
belief  as  her  husband — she  was  an  Epis- 
copalian— attended  church  with  him 
and  the  children,  and  as  Irving  himself 
assures  11s,  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
home  would  have  been  wholly  unbear- 
able were  it  not  that  her  gentle  nature 
diffused  liapi  iness  all  about  her,  and 
kept  alive  the  warmth  and  boyish  glad- 
ness of  their  hearts. 

Irving's  education  was  one  afforded 
by  the  common  schools  of  the  day,  but, 
with  every  advantage  for  study,  he 
seems  to  have  idled  away  the  best  part 
of  his  time  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  began  the  study  of  law;  even  in  this 
profession  he  was  an  unappreciative 
student  and  spent  most  of  his  daytime 
in  rambling  and  hunting  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  region  which  wras  afterwards 
to  be  made  so  famous  by  his  pen.  and 
his  nights  were  wasted  amid  a group  of 
fellows  as  happy  and  jovial  and  careless 
as  himself.  Early  in  the  year  1802,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Josiah  Hoffman,  in 
New  York  City,  as  a law  clerk.  The 
gentle-hearted,  open  and  handsome 
young  man  soon  won  his  way  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Hoffman  family,  and, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  refinement 
and  culture  which  he  found  in  their 
home  exercised  a great  influence  upon 
his  whole  later  life. 

Never  very  rugged,  in  1804  his  health 
became  so  delicate  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Hoffmans,  he  went  to 
Europe  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enjoy  the  climate  of  Spain  anti  Italy; 
his  appearance,  when  the  captain  of  the 
ship  first  met  him  on  deck,  caused  that 
official  to  remark  to  a companion : 
“There's  a chap  who  will  go  overboard 
before  we  get  across;”  it  is  needless 
to  say,  however,  that  his  prediction  was 
not  verified,  for  when  Irving  reached 
Bordeaux  he  was  so  much  improved 
that  all  fears  of  illness  seemed,  for  the 
time,  to  have  left  him.  A tour  through 
all  the  beautiful  spots  along  the  Med- 
iterranean ; the  incidents  of  being  taken 
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as  an  English  spy  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Nice;  the  capture  of  his  ship  by  pirates 
off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  many  other 
adventures  in  which  his  romantic  spirit 
revelled,  fill  up  the  pages  of  this  first 
journey  abroad.  On  returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  February,  1806,  fully  equipped 
with  happy,  robust  health,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  a practising  lawyer ; 
but,  in  connection  with  his  elder 
brother,  William,  and  James  K.  Pauld- 
ing, the  friend  of  his  youth,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  publication  of  a semi- 
monthly magazine,  the  celebrated  “Sal- 
magundi.” which  continued  for  almost 
a year  and  ceased  in  the  height  of  its  suc- 
cess. He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  busy  as  a lawyer,  and,  having  noth- 
ing with  which  to  occupy  his  time,  he 
took  up  the  half-completed  sheets  of  a 
work  to  be  called  “A  Picture  of  New 
York,”  which  his  eldest  brother  had 
laid  aside,  and  condensing  what  had 
been  said  into  a few  introductory  chap- 
ters, he  broadened  the  idea  and  finished 
in  1809  the  well-known  “History  of 
New  York,  bv  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker,” as  it  exists  to-day.  It  was  first 
published  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  hu- 
morously dedicated  (the  whole  book  is 
a satire  upon  the  old  Dutch  customs  and 
bubbling  with  rich  humor)  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Its  success 
was  world-wide.  “I  have  never,”  wrote 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  “read  anything  so 
closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean 
Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker. I have  been  employed  these 
few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to 
Mrs.  Scott  and  two  ladies  who  are  our 
guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  abso- 
lutely sore  with  laughter.” 

During  the  years  1809-1813  he  made 
a second  visit  to  Europe  and  idled  much 
precious  time  in  useless  trips  through 
the  Continent.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  England,  he  returned, 
and  having  offered  his  services  to  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins  of  New  York,  was 
made  an  aide-de-camp  with  the  title  of 


colonel ; he  had  hardly  gone  into  ser- 
vice, however,  when  the  war  closed  in 
February,  1815,  and  the  following  May 
he  again  travelled  to  England  in  the 
business  interests  of  his  brother’s  firm, 
of  which  he  was  a partner,  this  time  re- 
maining away  from  home  nearly  eight- 
een years.  It  was  a financial  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  firm  which  brought 
to  his  mind  the  unique  idea  of  “The 
Sketch-Book,”  which  was  finally  car- 
ried out  and  published  in  May, 
1819.  The  sensation  which  this 
collection  of  local  legends  created 
in  America  and  England  was  so 
great  that  Irving  had  many  misgiv- 
ings whether  he  could  sustain  his  repu- 
tation. But  he  was  destined  to  find  his 
true  genius  in  quite  a different  field  of 
literature.  The  first  intimations  which 
he  received  of  this  were  the  result  of 
his  travels  through  Spain.  Having 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Granada  and  Madrid  during  his  many 
journeys,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire 
to  paint  this  beautiful  and  romantic 
land  in  colors  discernible  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ; fortune  favored  him  in  his 
design,  as  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent. In  the  short  space  of  four  years 
he  produced  that  most  exquisite  por- 
tion of  all  his  works— those  beautiful 
tales  which  have  entranced  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  and  have  ren- 
dered our  own  boyhood  days  so  happy 
— “The  Alhambra,”  which  Prescott 
happily  calls  “The  Spanish  Sketch- 
Book  “The  Legends  of  the  Conquest 
of  Spain “The  Conquest  of  Granada,” 
'and  the  still  greater  “Life  of  Columbus,” 
which  was  published  in  1829,  three 
years  before  he  returned  to  America. 
The  vivid  and  lasting  picture  in  this 
final  work,  in  which  he  has  placed  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  discovered  the 
New  World,  his  sympathetic  compre- 
hension of  the  feelings  of  that  sensi- 
tive and  idealistic  mind,  have  resulted 
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in  producing  a work  which  alone  would 
place  the  name  of  Irving  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  eminent  biographers. 

His  literary  labors  brought  him  am- 
ple revenue,  and  the  longing  which 
always  clung  to  him  to  possess  a home 
of  his  own — a spot  where  he  might  write 
in  peace  and  in  solitude  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  being  near  those  he  loved 
— again  rose  in  his  heart.  So.  aided  by 
kind  friends,  he  selected  a homestead 
along  the  Hudson,  called  “The  Roost,” 
close  to  the  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
through  which  he  had  wandered  as  a 
boy,  and  he  named  the  place  “Sunny- 
side.”  “A  more  tranquil  and  pro- 
tected abode,  nestled  in  the  lap  of  Na- 
ture,” it  has  been  said,  “never  capti- 
vated a poet’s  eye.  Rising  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  a strip  of  wood- 
land alone  intercepts,  it  unites  every 
rural  charm  to  the  most  complete  seclu- 
sion. The  house  itself  is  a graceful 
combination  of  the  English  cottage  and 
the  Dutch  farmhouse.  The  crow- 

stepped  gables,  the  tiles  in  the  hall,  and 
the  weathercocks,  partake  of  the  latter 
character,  while  the  white  walls,  gleam- 
ing through  the  trees,  the  smooth  and 
verdant  turf,  and  the  mantling  vines  of 
ivy  and  clambering  roses,  suggest  the 
former.” 

Many  long  years  he  spent  amid  the 
pleasures  of  this  secluded  spot,  and  the 
results  of  his  best  literary  labors  in  that 
time  were  “A  Tour  of  the  Prairies ;” 
“Recollections  ;”  “Captain  Bonneville 
and  “Wolfert’s  Roost.”  When  he  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age  he  was 
tendered  the  position  of  Ambassador 
to  Madrid,  and  this  honor  kept 
him  away  from  “Sunnyside”  nearlv* 
four  years,  as  well  as  interrupted 
his  labor  upon  a work  upon  which 
he  was  then  engaged,  and  which 
was  to  make  him  even  more  famous — 
“The  Life  of  Washington.”  He  re- 
turned home  in  1846,  and  if  he  had  any 
lingering  doubts  about  his  popularity 
in  this  country — his  own  America — the 


rounds  of  applause,  the  roaring  of  whis- 
tles and  of  cannon,  the  gaily  decorated 
streets,  and  the  flying  flags  which 
greeted  him  as  he  stepped  from  the  ship 
in  New  York  harbor,  certainly  dis- 
pelled them.  The  next  thirteen  years, 
the  last  of  his  wonderful  life,  were  spent 
in  writing  the  theme  which  then  filled 
his  whole  mind.  The  “Life”  was  pub- 
lished a few  months  before  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  the  universal  applause  which 
it  created  must  have  wonderfully  less- 
ened the  pain  of  those  last  sad  hours. 
He  died  on  an  Indian  summer  evening 
in  November,  1859,  as  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  fell  in  golden  streamlets  about 
his  white-haired  head,  and  fell  likewise 
— as  he  could  see  past  the  open  window 
through  which  the  balmy  air  was  flow- 
ing  to  give  him  a last  good-bye — upon 
the  silvered  tops  of  the  high  white  pines 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a name  his  pen  has 
coupled  so  closely  with  his  own.  He 
is  buried  not  far  from  “Sunnyside,” 
where  his  grave  overlooks  the  peaceful 
and  ever-smiling  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

Washington  Irving  passed  aw.ay 
from  us  to  join  the  choir  invisible 
hardly  half  a century  ago,  and  the 
world  of  letters  has  made  wonder- 
ful progress  since ; many  writers  of 
noteworthy  merit  have  come  and  gone, 
and  have  left  the  world  richer  by  their 
works,  but  no  life-work  has  surpassed 
tnat  of  Irving;  no  literary  work  has  ex- 
celled his  in  exquisite  skill  of  descrip- 
tion and,  real  perfection  of  style,  and 
although  his  numerous  productions  are 
read  now  much  less  frequently  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago — for,  like  all 
institutions  depending  upon  popular  fa- 
vor, literature,  too,  suffers  from  the 
fickle  love  of  many  of  her  admirers — 
nevertheless,  he  has  left  a memorial 
after  him  full  of  that  crowning  virtue  of 
which  Ruskin  speaks,  that  will  outlast 
all  the  injuries  of  time  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a model  of  cogent- style  and 
concision  of  thought  as  long  as  Eng- 
lish shall  be  spoken. 
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IV 

R.  DARREL  was  so  unusually 
silent  that  night  that  his  wife 
more  than  once  regarded  him 
attentively,  half-fearing  some 
ill  had  befallen  them  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  conceal.  Becoming  aware,  at 
length,  of  her  solicitous  eyes,  he  shook 
off  the  thoughtful  mood  cast  over  him 
by  the  conversation  with  Iva,  for  he  had 
no  intention  erf  sharing  the  girl’s  con- 
fidence with  his  wife. 

“I  tell  you  it  was  warm  on  top  of  that 
stack  to-day,”  he  said,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, as  he  pushed  back  his  chair  *from 
the  supper,  which  he  had  eaten  almost 
in  silence. 

“I  think,”  said  his  wife,  slowly,  for 
her  words  always  followed  the  pace  of 
her  thoughts,  “I  think  you’re  doing  as 
much  as  could  be  asked  of  a blood  rela- 
tion for  Mr.  Kilgour.  And  he  isn’t 
any  kin.” 

“No,  he  isn’t  any  kin,”  assented  her 
husband,  “but  I can’t  but  think  of  Sis- 
ter Mary  and  what  might  have  been.” 
“What’s  past  is  done  with,”  said  she, 
sententiously.  “And  there’s  such  a 
thing  as  a limit  to  neighborliness.  Your 
own  oats  isn’t  all  stacked  yet.” 

“Why,  Hannah !’’  he  exclaimed,  re- 
garding her  in  astonishment,  as  the 
meaning  of  her  conversation  began  to 
dawn  upon  him,  “you  surely  don’t  ob- 
ject to  my  helping  those  two  lone  wo- 
men stack  their  oats !” 

“No,  if  stacking  the  oats  were  all  you 
had  done  for  them ; but  you  are  almost 
raising  two  crops  this  year.  I wouldn’t 
mind  if  you  were  a strong  man,  but  you 
aren’t.  This  day’s  got  you  fagged  out,” 
she  finished  anxiously. 


Darrel  saw  himself  being  caught  in 
a domestic  gale,  and  he  veered  straight- 
way. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take 
her  into  his  partial  confidence,  at  least. 

“I  was  only  fooling  when  I laid  it  up 
to  the  heat.”  he  said.  “Fact  is,  Hannah, 
those  folk  are  in  a pretty  bad  shape,  and 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  way  for 
them  to  help  themselves.  I gather  from 
some  words  they  let  fall  to-day  that  it  vs 
fretting  the  old  man  into  the  grave  be- 
cause the  women  have  to  work  in  the 
fields  so  much,  and  call  so  often  on  me 
to  help  them.  Nobody  could  ever  say 
old  man  Kilgour  didn’t  have  proper 
pride  about  such  things — too  much  of  it 
for  his  own  good.  He  actually  wanted 
them  to  put  the  oats  in  the  barn  so  they 
would  not  have  to  ask  me  for  aid.  But 
for  the  fact  that  Iva  has  more  of  his 
good  sense  than  his  pride  it  would  have 
been  done,  and  their  hard  work  half  lost. 
They  cannot  afford  to  hire  a man,  and 
there  is  nobody  hereabouts  who  wants 
to  rent  the  land  so  long  as  he  won’t 
allow  them  to  plow  up  the  pasture  for 
tobacco.  The  sheep  and  the  mule  colts 
and  the  calves,  with  butter  and  poultry 
to  help  out,  used  to  give  them  a good 
living  while  the  old  man  was  able  to 
raise  the  corn. and  oats.  But  those  two 
women  can’t  take  his  place,  and  you 
can’t  have  stock  unless  you  have  feed 
for  them.  It  will  be  hard  on  them  this 
year,  harder  next,  and  will  keep  on  get- 
ting worse,  until  God  only  knows  what 
will  become  of  them.  They  know  this, 
and  if  it  is  hastening  those  two  good  old 
people  to  the  grave,  it  is  crushing  the 
life  out  of  Iva.” 

“Why  doesn’t  Iva  get  married?” 
asked  Mrs.  Darrel,  again  speaking 
slowly. 
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'The  man  felt  the  warmth  come  up  to 
his  brow,  but  happily  his  wife's  eyes 
were  fixed  at  that  moment  on  their  little 
daughter,  who  was  employing  the 
strength  of  two  small  hands  to  make  an 
unwilling  cat  partake  of  the  saucer  of 
milk  she  had  thoughtfully  carried  from 
the  table.  “Let  kittie  alone,  Mary!" 
then  commanded  the  mother.  “She 
might  scratch  you." 

“Hut  I want  huh  to  eat  huh  suppy, 
mammy,"  protested  the  child.  “Lil’l 
chillun  s’ould  do  what  dah  mammy's  tell 
'em,”  but  here  the  cat  made  its  escape, 
pursued  by  the  indignant  Mary. 

The  diversion  gave  Mr.  Darrel  time 
for  thought ; then  he  said  : 

“Somehow,  Iva  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
popular  with  the  boys — quite  different 
from  vour  case,  honey !"  he  concluded 
with  a low  laugh.  The  compliment  to 
the  early  attractiveness  of  the  woman  he 
loved  was  unconscious,  but  it  had  in- 
stant effect,  and  from  being  ready,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  to  regard  Iva 
with  disfavor,  she  was  drawn  into  the 
championship  of  the  girl. 

“That’s  because  she  never  goes  any- 
where," she  declared,  “but  sticks  there 
at  home  with  those  two  old  people.  I 
hope,  if  ever  I get  so  selfish  as  to  want 
to  deny  my  daughter  the  pleasure  of 
young  folk,  you  will  tie  me  to  my  chair !" 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  it  is  alto- 
gether their  fault,"  he  said,  for  lie  had 
not  lived  with  the  good  woman  for 
twenty  years  without  having  learned 
the  best  way  to  make  her  continue 
a course  she  had  chosen.  “Iva 
isn’t  what  you  would  call  a strik- 
ing beauty,  and  then  she  is  dis- 
tant. I believe  if  she  wanted  to  go 
with  the  young  people  the  old  folks 
would  not  object.  The  one  mistake  they 
made  in  dealing  with  a youthful  nature 
has  not  been  lost  upon  them." 

“I  don’t  say  they  would  come  right 
out  and  oppose  her,  but  there  are  many 
ways  of  killing  a dog  beside  hanging 
You  don’t  see  them’ ever  inviting 


any  of  the  young  people  to  the  house, 
or  givitig  a dance  or  a candy-pulling, 
or  such  things.  That’s  the  way  to  show 
you  want  your  child  to  get  a little  en- 
joyment out  of  life.  It  was  the  way  my 
mother  and  father  always  did,  and  as 
soon  as  Mary  is  big  enough,  I will  do 
the  same  for  her." 

“Why  won’t  you  do  it  for  me, 
mother?"  asked  a voice  at  the  doorway. 
Mrs.  Darrel  turned  quickly,  and  some- 
thing caught  at  her  heart  as  she  saw  her 
eldest  son,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
standing  at  the  threshold,  a pail  of  foam- 
ing milk  in  his  hand. 

“Why,  Jasper" — she  seemed  to  gasp 
out  the  words — “ you  are  only  a boy." 

“I’m  seventeen  pasfr,"  he  asserted, 
“and  other  boys  not  as  old  as  I am  go 
to  parties  and  have  sweethearts.  I’ll 
bet,"  he  added  with  a forced  laugh,  for 
he  thought  his  father’s  face  had  grown 
stern  against  him.  “I’ll  bet  when  little 
Mary  is  as  old  as  Iva  Kilgour,  you’ll 
say  the  same  thing  to  her  that  you’ve 
said  to  me.” 

“No,  she  will  not,  Jasper,”  said  the 
father,  coming  to  the  rescue.  “And  ive 
won’t  be  partial  to  our  little  girl,  will  we, 
mother?  If  Jasper  wants  a party  to  in- 
vite his  young  friends  to,  we  won't  deny 
it  to  him,  will  we?" 

The  answer  was  long  in  coming,  for  it 
had  thrown  her  out  of  herself  thus  sud- 
denly to  find  her  first-born,  the  baby 
of  yesterday,  demanding  the  rights  of 
manhood.  The  husband  watched  her 
with  pitying  eyes  such  as  had  looked 
upon  all  the  pains  of  her  motherhood. 
Meeting  them,  she  became  reassured. 
After  all,  while  her  husband  \Vas  with 
her  she  could  stand  all  things.  A smile 
that  was  more  pathetic  than  tears 
showed  on  her  sun-browned  face,  and 
she  said : 

“We  have  never  denied  the  children 
anything  we  could  possibly  give  them. 
If  Jasper  wants  to  have  a party,  why 
of  course  we’ll  let  him  have  it." 
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The.  unexpectedness  of  getting  his 
wish  immediately,  nonplussed  the  youth 
for  a moment;  then  he  laughed,  and 
somehow  the  expression  of  his  joy  hurt 
the  mother  more  than  his  request  had 
clone.  She  rose  hastily  and  silently,  and 
taking  the  pail  from  him,  passed  out 
with  it  to  the  milk-ljouse. 

“When  do  you  want  to  give  your 
party,  Jasper?”  asked  the  father,  pride 
lighting  its  fires  in  his  eyes  as  they  con- 
tinued to  rest  on  his  manly  son. 

“I  believe  I would  like  to  have  it  after 
the  tobacco’s  cut,”  he  said,  adding: 
“We’ll  have  more  time  then.” 

“Oh,  for  that  matter,  we  can  always 
find  time  for  a dance,  Jasper,”  remarked 
the  father;  -“at  least,  we  could  when  I 
was  a youngster.” 

“Maybe  we  could  down  here,  but  folks 
elsewhere  haven’t,”  said  Jasper. 

“Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  inviting 
people  outside  of  the  neighborhood,” 
inquired  the  father,  and  his  tone  grew 
cold.  He  had  the  hill-man's  almost  un- 
conscious distrust  of  strangers. 

“I  thought  I would  like  to  have  Cou- 
sin Blair  Willis,”  explained  the  youth, 
and  at  the  name  the  father  half-started. 
“I  met  him  the  day  I was  over  at  Mil- 
lersburg  to  send  that  telegram  for  Mrs. 
Clarkson  to  her  daughter,”  continued 
Jasper  quickly,  “and  I asked  him  to 
come  to  see  us.  He  said  he  would,  but 
that  he  couldn’t  get  off  until  the  tobacco 
was  all  housed.  The  man  lie’s  working 
for  has  a big  crop,  and  it  keeps  all  of 
them  busy  with  it.” 

“I  should  think  it  would,”  commented 
the  father,  “when  with  the  few  acres  we 
folks  down  here  plant  we  never  can  take 
breath  from  the  time  it  is  in  the  ground 
until  it’s  in  the  barn.  But,  of  course,  it 
is  different  where  Blair  is.  There  they 
have  land.  Here  we  have  only  clay 
and  rocks.  There  the  tobacco  matures 
early  and  they  have  plenty  of  hands  to 
help  with  it.  Here  it  is  late  in  ripening 
and  we  don’t  always  get  ahead  of  the 


frost,  for  we  have  only  ourselves  and  our 
little  children.” 

“Still,  father,  we  make  about  as  much, 
for  we  don’t  have  to  pay  so  much  for 
the  land  and  we  pay  out  nothing  to 
hands,”  said  the  simple  boy. 

“But  count  up  what  we  put  into  the 
crop,  my  son,”  said  the  father,  bitterly. 
“Our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 
Jasper,  there  are  many  little  graves  in 
the  graveyard  behind  the  meeting-house 
that  would  not  be  there  if  it  weren't  for 
the  tobacco.  There’s  a little  brother  of 
my  own  lying  there  by  my  pappy  and 
mammy  that  would  have  been  here  with 
me  to-day  if  it  weren’t  for  the  tobacco. 
He  took  cold  one  wet,  chill  day  when 
we  were  setting  out  the  plants,  and  as 
he  could  not  be  spared  till  he  got  cured 
of  it,  he  went  into  consumption  and 
died.  No,  I hate  the  tobacco.  I’d  be 
glad  if  there  wasn’t  a pound  of  it  raised 
in  Kentucky.” 

* “Cousin  Blair  thinks  it  is  the  best 
crop  going,”  observed  Jasper,  who  had 
fallen  captive  to  his  superior  kinsman. 

“Your  Cousin  Blair  is  still  young,” 
rejoined  the  father.  “Did  he  tell  you 
anything  about  the  rest  of  the  family?” 

“His  father  has  gone  to  Missouri  and 
took  all  of  the  children  except  one  girl. 
She  intends  to  get  married  this  fall, 
and  Blair  fcaid  he  might  go  out  West, 
too.  He  is  not  certain,  but  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  see  11s  all  before  go- 
ing, in  case  he  does  go.” 

“Will  he  bring  his  sister?”  inquired, 
Mr.  Darrel. 

“I  told  him  to,  and  he  said  he  would 
think  about  it,”  answered  the  son. 

“Humph !”  commented  Mr.  Darrel. 
“Appears  to  me  the  girl  herself  is  the 
one  to  do  the  thinking.  But  he  is  his 
father  all  over  again.  It  was  the  big  I 
with  Claude  Willis.  The  wishes,  opin- 
ions, likes  or  dislikes  of  others  never 
cut  any  figure  with  him.  I am  sorry 
that  Blair  has  such  a disposition.  It  is 
a poor  sort  of  a man  who  considers 
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himself  solely.  But  I am  glad,  my  boy, 
your  cousin  is  coming,  glad  you  asked 
him  and  his  sister.  I will  talk  it  all 
over  with  your  mother,  and  we  will  try 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  them,  if  they 
come.  But  whether  they  do  or  not, 
you  will  have  your  party." 

“All  right,  sir,"  cried  Jasper,  and  hur- 
ried out  to  impart  the  wonderful  tid- 
ings to  his  second  brother,  who,  though 
two  years  younger,  seemed  still  a step 
nearer  to  manhood.  Never,  perhaps, 
were  two  more  devoted  than  Jasper  and 
his  brother  William.  Sleeping,  work- 
ing, playing,  they  were  always  together, 
and  seldom  was  the  smooth  sea  of  their 
comradeship  rippled  by  a breeze  of  un- 
pleasantry.  They  lightened  their  hard 
toll  by  happy  talk  and  laughter,  and  no 
merry  hour  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  one  unless  shared  by  the  other. 
Now,  as  Jasper  came  up  to  the  wood- 
pile  where  William  chopped  the  stove- 
wood  for  the  following  day,  he  hailed, 
him  with  a shout. 

“Its  a go,  Billy!”  he  cried.  “Let’s 
walk  down  and  drive  in  the  sheep  and 
talk  about  it." 

“Do  you  think  there  is  enough 
wood  ?"  asked  William,  surveying  the 
pile  he  had  chopped  while  his  brother 
had  been  interviewing  their  parents. 

“Of  course  there  is!”  answered  Jas- 
per. Then,  turning  to  where  the  two 
younger  brothers  were  trying  to  play 
as  well  as  their  tired  little  limbs  would 
permit — for  they  had  spent  the  day  in 
the  tobacco  field — he  ordered  them  to 
come  and  carry  the  wood  into  the 
kitchen. 

“Hitch  yourselves  to  your  little  sled,” 
advised  William,  who  was  the  more 
considerate,  “and  you  will  think  it  is 
play.” 

“We  won’t  think  anything  of  the 
sort !"  retorted  the  older  of  the  other 
pair. 

“And  if  we  did  think  it,  that  wouldn’t 
make  it  play,”  said  his  comrade,  a chap 


of  twelve,  who  had  wisdom  beyond  his 
years.  Hearing  the  reply,  William 
laughed,  and  Jasper  joined  him,  saying, 
as  he  linked  his  arm  in  his  brother’s : 
“Sammy  says  he  is  going  to  be  a 
lawyer  when  he  is  a man,  and  I think 
he  would  make  a good  one.” 

The  announcement  of  the  expected 
visit  of  Darrel’s  nephew,  coming  thus 
upon  his  strange  thought  of  him 
that  day  in  connection  with  a hus- 
band for  Iva,_  was  so  unusual  as  to 
be  extraordinary.  Like  other  of 
his  countrymen,  . he  was  an  un- 
conscious fatalist,  and  began  immedi- 
ately to  perceive  in  a mere  coincidence 
the  far-reaching  work  of  an  unsee* 
power.  A hypochondriacal  old  lady, 
mistaking  the  pains  of  rheumatism  for 
the  commencement  of  death,  had  im- 
plored Mrs.  Darrel  to  send  one  of  her 
sons  to  the  railway  town,  some  eight 
miles  distant,  and  send  a telegram,  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  to  her  daughter  in  Louisville, 
calling  her  to  the  bedside  of  her 
mother.  While  waiting  for  the  an- 
swer. and  wasting  time  sorely  needed 
in  the  tobacco  field,  Jasper  had 
encountered  his  cousin,  sent  into 
the  town  by  the  owner  of  the  farm  o* 
which  he  worked  to  have  a broke* 
reaper  repaired.  The  necessary  delay  at 
the  blacksmith’s  shop  also  gave  him 
leisure,  and  he  welcomed  an  hour  with 
his  cousin,  which  at  other  times  might 
have  proven  tiresome.  Much  can  tran- 
spire in  an  hour,  and  at  its  close,  Blair 
Willis  had  given  his  promise  to  visit 
his  uncle  that  year  after  the  tobacco  was 
housed,  when  farmers  and  their  em- 
ployes have  a breathing  spell  before  the 
time  for  the  corn-cutting  arrives.  This 
was  the  commonplace  which  now  Dar- 
rel was  transforming  into  the  inscru- 
table operation  of  the  dread  deity  of  life 
to  bring  succor  to  Iva  Kilgour  and 
unite  at  length  the  two  families.  The 
certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  proj- 
ect from  that  night  assumed  possession 
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of  his  mind,  and  when  others  spoke 
commiscratingly  of  Iva  and  her  grand- 
parents, he,  knowing  how  soon  the  sit- 
uation would  be  relieved,  failed  so 
sadly  in  proper  expression  of  interest 
or  sympathy  the  speaker  came  to  the 
natural  conclusion  that  there  had  arisen 
some  coolness  between  the  erstwhile 
close  neighbors  and  friends. 

“I  reckon  Darrel  got  tired  doing 
their  work  for  them,”  commented  an 
old  man  to  the  group  around  the  vil- 
lage store,  as  Darrel  passed  on. 

“You  can  scarcely  blame  him,”  ob- 
served a young  man. 

“But  I do  blame  him!”  exclaimed  the 
first  speaker,  striking  tire  wooden  plat- 
form with  his  rough  hickory  stick.  ‘T 
do  blame  him,  as  every  decent  man 
mu^t  do.  He  is  hale  and  hearty  him- 
self. and  has  two  boys  that  can  do  a 
man’s  work  every  day  of  their  lives,  and 
two  more  chaps  coming  on  to  help 
them  and  take  their  places  when  they 
are  doing  for  themselves;  while  here 
is  an  old  man  lying  on  the  broad  of  his 
back,  and  no  one  to  do  a thing  but  a 
feeble  woman  and  a young  girl.  It 
wasn’t  going  to  hurt  Darrel  to  give 
them  a day  once  in  a while  when  there 
was  work  before  them  a woman  could 
hardly  do.  The  Lord  would  have  kept 
a good  reward  for  him  for  helping  the 
widow^  and  the  orphan,  for  although 
Mrs.  Kilgour  is  not  exactly  what  you 
call  a widow,  she  might  as  well  be,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  her  poor  old 
man.  Darrel  ought  to  remember  he's 
got  a daughter  of  his  own,  and  he  and 
his  wife  will  be  old  some  day ; and 
their  boys  may  be  where  Kilgour’s  son 
is,  or  grown  neglectful.  Tt  is  a bad 
spirit  he  is  showing,  and  one  not  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  this  locality. 
At  least,  it  did  not  when  I was  young. 
But  times  are  changing  and  people 
with  them.'’  After  which  expression  of 
the  distrust  of  age  for  the  period  com- 
ing behind  them,  he  lapsed  into  silence. 


“You  are  misjudging  Mr.  Darrel,” 
said  a woman's  low  voice  behind  the 
group,  and  they  turned  and  grew 
abashed,  seeing  Iva  standing  in  the 
doorway.  “Mr.  Darrel  is  the  kind 
neighbor  he  has  always  been.  Only 
yesterday  he  left  his  own  work  and 
came  over  to  lay-bv  a field  of  late  corn, 
and  he  drove  the  yearling  calf  to  town 
last  caurt-day  and  sold  it  for  a very 
good  price  for  me.  I could  not  help 
overhearing  what  you  all  said,”  she 
finished,  looking  over  the  faces  of  the 
abashed  men,  “and  I should  be  unde- 
serving of  such  a friend  as  Mr.  Darrel 
has  been  to  us  if  I did  not  tell  you  of 
your  mistake.” 

But  when  the  turn  of  the  road  hid  her 
from  the  loungers  around  the  country 
store,  she  dropped  the  rein  on  the  neck 
of  the  bay  mare,  and  clinching  her 
hands  across  her  breast,  cried  out : 

“Mv  God!  what  shall  I do?” 

. The  words  she  had  just  overheard 
had  driven  the  misery  of  their  situation 
more  deeply  than  ever  into  her  soul. 
While  she  had  thought  it  was  concealed 
from  the  neighborhood,  it  was  bearable ; 
now  that  she  knew  it  to  be  common 
gossip,  she  deemed  it  unendurable. 
Her  hands  fell  back  upon  her  lap,  and 
while  the  mare  pursued  her  leisurely 
way  home,  the  slow,  salt  tears  gathered 
in  Iva’s  eyes  and  crept  down  her  pale 
checks,  burning  their  way  as  they 
flowed.  Before  her  was  the  picture  of 
the  scene  she  knew  the  log  house  was 
showing,  at  that  moment  — the  fast- 
aging grandfather  sitting  before  the 
open  door  with  wistful  eyes  turned  to- 
ward the  direction  she  would  come ; 
and  in  the  kitchen  the  poor  grand- 
mother, anxiously  peering  into  the  oven 
where  the  salt-rising  bread  was  baking. 
She  always  baked  a small  loaf  to  cut 
and  eat  with  the  bit  of  fresh  butter  she 
saved  from  the  roll  Iva  used  to  carry 
in  to  the  store  to  exchange  for  gro- 
ceries ; and  it  would  be  a calamity  if 
the  bread  were  not  baked  against  the 
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girl's  coming.  The  tears  ran  faster  with 
the  picture  of  the  old  woman  and  the 
swift  recollection  of  her  heroism.  Never 
once  h^d  the  helplessness  which,  at 
times,  the  man  had  displayed  been 
shown  by  her ; and  while  she  would  not 
evince  an  optimism  which  could  not 
possibly  exist,  she  never  viewed  the  sit- 
uation as  hopeless.  Riding  slowly  un- 
der the  shadowy  trees  that  afternoon, 
with  abject  despair  now  fully  enthroned 
in  her  soul,  Iva  knew  a wonderful  ad- 
miration for  her  grandmother.  Not 
the  Indian  fighters  from  whom  she  de- 
scended possessed  a more  heroic  soul 
than  this  unconsidered  woman,  per- 
forming her  household  duties  in  the 
same  spirit  as  when  plenty  sat  by  her 
hearthstone,  bringing  the  same  skill  to 
the  cooking  of  their  simple  fare,  and 
brightening  their  board  with  the  same 
love,  solicitude  and  thankfulness. 

“It  was  the  men  he  paid  tribute  to 
that  day.”  cried  the  girl,  thinking  of  the 
speech  John  Taylor  had  made,  “but  it 
is  the  women  who  are  most  deserving 
of  it.  If  it  were  not  for  grandmother—” 
she  shuddered  before  the  blackness  the 
idea  conjured ; and  then  she  wailed : 
“O  granny ! granny ! are  vour  last  days 
ending  like  this ! I always  said  to  my- 
self they  would  be  tranquil,  if  I might 
not  hope  to  make  them  completely 
happy — and  now!  And  I can  do  noth- 
ing ! — nothing!” 

She  leaned  forward  until  her  head  all 
but  touched  the  knee  thrown  over  the 
horn  of  the  saddle,  nor  was  she  con- 
scious. in  her  suffering,  that  the  mare 
had  stopped  to  crop  the  wild  hemp  that 
grew  along  the  road.  How  long  she  sat 
thus  bowed  before  her  fate  she  did  not 
know ; but  the  time  was  of  sufficient 
duration  to  permit  the  natural  and  re- 
strained emotions  to  spend  themselves. 
Then,  drv-eyed,  she  lifted  herself,  and 
found  the  mare  standing  at  the  point 
where  the  lane  joined  the  road.  The 
sense  of  her  utter  helplessness  was  still 
upon  her.  but  she  was  no  longer  con- 


scious of  its  poignancy.  The  lull  that 
follows  every  storm  had  settled  upon 
her  spirit,  and  after  a while  its  power 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  From  the 
present,  rising  before  her  like  an  in- 
surmountable wall,  she  was  swept  into 
the  past,  to  the  hour  she  had  ridden  up 
the  road  with  John  Taylor  and  paused 
here  for  their  parting  words.  A mem- 
ory of  some  of  her  own  came  back  to 
her — her  prophecy  concerning  his  fu- 
ture success  and  its  nature,  her  thank- 
fulness to  him  for  giving  utterance  to  a 
truth  she  had  been  unable  to  voice.  That 
warning  of  hers  was  bold,  and  she  won- 
dered a little  now  at  her  hardihood ; 
then  asked  if  it  might  not  be  possible 
that  she  had  spoken  a message  for  him, 
even  as  he  had  so  unconsciously  done 
for  her.  Echoes  of  his  successes  had 
come  to  her,  and  often  she  had  wished 
she  might  know  if  they  were  the  scab- 
bard or  the  sword,  if  the  high  motives 
he  had  found  in  these  simple  people 
were  still  his  own  animating  influence. 

“What  is  it  to  me?”  she  now  asked 
herself  roughly.  “Am  I hoping  he  may 
not  fail  in  that  which  is  more  important, 
who  am  failing  in  that  very  particular 
myself?” 

A self-inspection  as  rigid  as  it  was 
swift  followed,  and  she  seemed  to  hear 
a voice  declaring  that  the  words  he  had 
uttered  at  the  prompting  of  a supreme 
truth  that  afternoon  might  not  ever  be 
applied  to  her,  who  had  gone  down  in 
overwhelming  defeat  before  a fear  that 
might  prove  groundless,  and  the  sorrow 
that  followed  in  its  wake.  The  fear 
might  become  an  actuality : they  might 
have  eventually  to  mortgage  the  place 
and  finally  lose  it ; her  grandparents 
might  know  privations  undreamed  of 
and  go  to  the  grave  as  paupers,  while 
she  was  powerless  against  fate — all  this 
might  happen  and  even  worse,  but  still 
she  need  not  fail  in  that  indomitable 
spirit  which  he  had  proudly  declared 
was  the  heritage  of  Kentuckians,  and 
which  these  people,  notwithstanding 
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the  harsh  visage  life  wore  for  them, 
never  fell  from.  To  know  oneself  a 
victor  in  the  midst  of  the  most  crushing 
material  defeat,  to  look  on  the  face  of 
death  with  a triumphant  smile  and 
hand  back  one’s  spirit  to  God  with  no 
stain  of  cowardice  upon  it — truly  this 
were  joy  enough  for  one  lifetime ! 

A pale  glow  overspread  the  thin 
cheeks  and  brow,  and  the  eyes,  looking 
larger  and  stranger  because  of  the 
wasted  face,  showed  a gleam  resem- 
bling more  the  light  a dying  fire  throws 
out  than  the  flame  of  one  replenished. 
For  a long  moment  she  sat  very  still, 
the  while  the  spirit  gathered  up  its  pow- 
ers for  the  days  that  were  to  be ; then 
she  caught  up  the  rein  and  drew  the 
mare  from  her  feasting.  Before  leaving 
the  spot,  Iva  turned  her  eyes  to  the  lane 
down  which  he  had  that  afternoon  rid- 
den. and  said  audibly : 

“I  owe  voit  a second  debt,  John 
Tavlor !” 

V 

August  was  showing  the  last  of  her 
tender  gray-blue  skies,  her  great  idly 
floating  clouds,  her  dreamy  leafiness 
and  sweet  aftermath  of  grasses  when 
Blair  Willis  came  to  visit  his  relations. 
He  came  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
after  their  weeks  of  anticipation,  and 
when  little  Mary  ran  to  meet  him  with 
the  great  news  one  evening,  as  he  came 
in  from  the  field,  Darrel  felt  himself 
grow  strangely  weak.  He  leaned 
against  the  gate-post  while  he  strove  to 
realize  the  fact  that  the  man  who  was 
to  marry  Iva  at  last  had  appeared  upon 
the  horizon  of  her  life.  Then  for  the 
first  time  doubt  assailed  him.  Suppose 
she  would  not  marry  him  ? Suppose  he 
were  already  engaged,  or  would  refuse 
to  fall  in  with  his  plans?  Suppose  that 
these  were  indeed,  his  plans,  and  not 
the  working  of  Fate  after  all  ? He 
brushed  the  thoughts  aside.  He  had 
not  fed  himself  these  many  weeks  on 
delusions.  The  man  who  was  to  love 


Iva,  save  her  from  care  and  hardship, 
and  her  old  grandparents  with  her,  had 
come,  and  that  man  was  his  sister’s  son. 
He  clasped  the  hand  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter and  went  confidently  to  the  house. 
Entering  it,  he  saw  a very  young  look- 
ing man  sitting  astride  a chair,  his  arms 
resting  on  the  back,  while  he  talked  in 
a high-handed  fashion  with  his  aunt, 
who  was  plainly  at  a loss  as  to  what  re- 
plies were  expected  of  her,  or  if  any. 
So.  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  semi- 
boastful  talk  he  failed  to  note  the  en- 
trance of  the  man  and  child ; and  Dar- 
rel had  a moment  to  watch  him  unob- 
served. His  posture  and  his  tones  had 
produced  an  unfavorable  impression, 
which  was  not  dispelled  as  he  studied 
the  face  of  the  unconscious  speaker. 
There  showed  on  it  all  the  rawness  and 
immaturity  of  a youth  that  had  been  left 
to  run  wild,  the  waywardness  of  an  un- 
disciplined will,  and  a certain  strain  of 
nature  that  might  have  been  developed 
into  rugged  strength,  but  which  was 
tending  to  display  itself  in  coarseness. 
Out  of  these  many  and  sad  defects, 
some  virtues  showed  their  struggling 
growth.  The  eyes  and  the  mouth  told 
the  man  might  love  generously,  and 
honesty  had  written  her  name  upon  his 
brow.  If  only  the  better  part  of  the  boy 
had  had  a chance — 

“Here’s  your  uncle,  nephew.”  Mrs. 
Darrel  managed  to  get  the  words  in  be- 
tween his  hurried  ones,  and  hearing 
them,  he  sprang  up  and  strode  to  Dar- 
nel’s side.  They  clasped  hands,  and 
though  the  younger  man  strove  to 
speak,  the  words,  so  ready  before,  failed 
him  completely ; the  tears  filled  his 
eyes,  for  the  one  before  him  was  his 
dead  mother’s  brother,  and  her  face 
looked  upon  him  from  his  face.  Darrel 
saw  the  tears  through  the  mist  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  his  hand  gripped  the 
hand  it  held.  He  was  Mary’s  son,  and 
his  heart  went  out  swiftly  to  the  young 
man ; and  whom  Darrel  loved  he  might 
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blame,  but  never  could  he  wholly  con- 
demn. Always,  he  knew  in  that  first 
moment  of  meeting,  should  he  seek  ex- 
cuse for  Blair  Willis. 

Following  the  interrupted  conversa- 
tion with  her  husband  on  the  subject 
of  Iva,  Mrs.  Darrel  had  begun  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  girl,  not  sufficiently 
marked,  however,  to  attract  attention. 
She  felt  instinctively  that  Iva’s  power 
of  divination  was  unusually  keen,  and 
her  pride  would  resent  the  pity  which 
prompted  the  desire  to  assist  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  woman.  But  the  com- 
ing of  this  superior  nephew  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  wish  properly  to  entertain 
him  on  the  part  of  her  sons — a wish 
which  she  fully  seconded — threw  Mrs. 
Darrel  into  a state  of  perplexity.  The 
thought  of  Iva  came  to  her  like  an  in- 
spiration, and  when  the  supper  dishes 
were  washed,  she  hurried  across  the 
fields  to  see  the  girl  and  speak  with  her 
in  her  difficulties. 

“I  would  like  to  give  him  a nice 
party/’  she  confided,  “but,  la,  Iva ! 
what  can  a woman  with  five  children 
and  a husband  to  take  care  of.  do  in 
the  way  of  entertaining  guests?” 

“Indeed,  you  have  enough  to  keep 
von  well  occupied,”  assented  Iva,  “and 
I want  you  to  let  me  come  over  and  help 
you.  I’ll  attend  to  everything  for  you — 
under  your  directions,  of  course,  for  I 
don't  know  much  about  giving  parties. 
Between  11s,  however,  we  will  succeed.” 

“That  is  very  good  in  you,  child !” 
said  Mrs.  Darrel.  “I  just  said  to  my- 
self, as  I was  crossing  the  fields,  that  if 
you  couldn’t  suggest  something  to  help 
me  out,  I’d  be  as  glad  if  Blair  hadn’t 
come;  and  I’d  hate  to  feel  that  wav 
about  poor  Sister  Mary’s  boy.  He  is  a 
right  nice  fellow,  too,  only  a little  high 
and  mighty  compared  with  us  folks 
down  here.  But  I reckon  that  comes 
from  living  -in  Bourbon.” 

“How  long  will  he  stay?”  asked  Iva, 
as  she  walked  part  of  the  wav  home 
with  her  neighbor. 


“I  don’t  know,”  she  rejoined.  “He 
seems  a little  unsettled.  His  father  and 
his  second  wife  and  all  the  other  chil- 
dren have  gone  West,  except  Blair’s 
own  sister.  Sister  Mary  had  two  chil- 
dren you  know — Blair  and  this  girl- 
This  girl,  it  seems,  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried this  fall  to  a man  that  lives  in 
Louisville,  and  as  she  will  go  there 
Blair  doesn’t  know  just  what  to  do.  for 
she  kept  house  for  him  since  his  father 
left.  A man  can’t  work  a farm  without 
a home,  and  Blair  says  he  can’t  bear  to 
bring  in  negroes  to  the  house  to  keep 
it  for  him.  I told  him  he  ought  to  get 
married,  but  he  said  he  hadn’t  met  the 
right  girl  yet.” 

The  concluding  words  were  spoken, 
but  Mrs.  Darrel  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  fact,  for  as  she  began  the  repeti- 
tion of  her  advice  there  flashed  across 
her  mind  the  idea  which  for  weeks  had 
dominated  her  husband,  and,  like  him, 
she  beheld  in  the  coming  of  young 
Willis  the  one  who  was  to  break  the 
bonds  of  misery  for  the  young  girl.  By 
some  telepathic  method  the  thought 
was  instantly  communicated  to  the 
mind  of  the  girl,  and  a silence  ex- 
tremely awkward  for  both  followed. 
Iva  relieved  it  by. asking  when  the  party 
would  take  place,  and  how  soon  her 
services  would  be  required.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  calculated  to  increase  the 
equanimity  of  Mrs.  Darrel,  who  feared 
Iva  was  resenting  the  unuttered  hope. 
She  replied,  confusedly,  that  she  did  not 
know,  and  the  two  parted  a Tew  min- 
utes later  with  a sense  of  estrangement. 
Unlike  her  husband,  Mrs.  Darrel  could 
not  keep  silence,  and  when  the  door 
closed  upon  them  in  their  bedroom  that 
night,  she  emptied  her  mind  upon  her 
listening  husband. 

“It’s  fate,  pa,  that’s  what  it  is!”  she 
repeatedly  declared,  “and  I have  been 
shown  it,  so  that  we  can  help  things 
along.  Think  of  that  poor  little  girl 
having  a strong  young  man  like  Blair 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  think  of  poor^ 
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Mary's  son  married  to  her  old  sweet- 
heart's daughter!  And  won't  it  be  nice 
for  us  and  the  children  to  have  kinfolks 
living  so  near  and  our  lands  joining? 
It  will  be  just  like  as  if  we  were  one 
family.  I don’t  know  when  I have  been 
so  happy  over  anything  as  this,  for  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  pa,  the  thought  of 
what  was  going  to  become  of  those 
two  old  people  and  that  helpless  girl 
was  beginning  to  give  me  a whole  lot 
of  bother.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,  honey,  but  you 
have  struck  ,rock  bottom  now !”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Darrel,  with  well-feigned 
admiration  for  her  finesse.  “I  never 
could  pick  out  a beau  hereabouts  for 
Iva  that  was  exactly  satisfactory  to  my- 
self, but  I do  think  she  and  Blair  might 
make  a good  match.” 

“They  will !”  exclaimed  the  woman. 
“But  we  have  got  to  act  very  careful, 
pa.  Young  folk  are  queer,  and  if  Iva 
were  to  think  we  were  trying  to  make  a 
match  for  her,  it  is  the  end  of  our 
friendship,  I am  thinking.  Besides,  I 
don't  believe  Blair  would  take  kindly 
to  any  interference.  He  seems  to  me 
to  be  pulling  with  the  bit  between  his 
teeth.” 

Long  after  their  conversation  was 
over,  and  she  lay  in  the  heavy  sleep  of 
the  weary,  Darrel,  wide  awake,  pon- 
dered on  those  words  spoken  by  his 
wife.  “Pulling  with  the  bit  between 
his  teeth” — that  summed  up  his  own 
impression  of  his  nephew,  and  he  knew 
this  characteristic  in  a horse  was  more 
to  be  deplored  and  guarded  against  in 
a man.  And  it  was  to  such  a man  he 
would  marry  Iva ! She  rose  before  him, 
evoked  from  the  shadow  of  the  room — 
the  wasting  face  and  form,  and  the 
growing  tragedy  of  the  wonderful  eye. 
He  would  not  be  able  to  break  the 
spirit,  that  nephew  of  his,  because  the 
sleepless  man  in  some  way  knew  he 
would  never  reach  it ; but  he  could 
crush  the  heart  of  the  woman,  he  could 
break  up  her  life,  and  heap  greater  sor- 


row upon  her  and  the  ones  she  loved. 
And  to  attain  his  own  ends  he  would 
do  this,  careless  of  the  suffering  he 
caused. 

Twice,  driven  by  the  host  of  thoughts 
that  possessed  him,  Darrel  rose  from 
his  place  by  his  wife  and  stole  to  the 
trundle-bed  in  which  his  little  daughter 
was  sleeping.  . He  drew  the  light  cov- 
ering around  her  and  let  his  hand  linger 
among  her  tangled  curls,  while  he  pic- 
tured his  feelings  were  another  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  to  such  a fate  his  little 
Marv.  And  yet  he  was  doing  such  a 
thing  to  the  child  of  his  dead  friend ! 
He  stole  back  to  bed,  and  then  memory 
led  him  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  and  Iva’s  father  were  like 
brothers  through  their  youth  and  early 
manhood,  until  that  hour  came  when 
death  cut  their  friendship  in  twain. 
* * * \\;jlcn  sieep  finally  came  to  the 

tortured  brain  and  tired  body  Darrel 
had  declared  that  he  would  bring  no  aid 
to  the  work  his  wife  proposed  to  do; 
rather  would  he  oppose  it.  But  the 
fears  that  assail  us  at  night  are  fre- 
quently routed  by  day,  and  when  Mrs. 
Darrel  suggested  the  following  morn- 
ing that  he  should  take  his  nephew  over 
to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilgour,  Mr.  Dar- 
rel readily  complied. 

Iva  was  sitting  by  her  grandfather's 
chair,  talking  to  him  while  stringing 
the  beans  for  dinner,  when  a shadow 
fell  across  the  threshold.  When  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Darrel  stand- 
ing there,  with  a strange  young  man 
beside  him,  life  for  a moment  seemed  to 
cease  its  operations.  She  caught  her 
breath  in  a gasp ; then  she  rose  and 
spoke  cordially  to  Darrel,  who  intro- 
duced his  nephew. 

Blair  Willis  found  himself  several 
times  during  the  call  looking  into  Iva's 
mysterious  eyes,  which  appeared,  if  the 
thing  were  not  physically  impossible, 
to  draw  back  into  their  sockets  under 
his  gaze.  But  the  girl  was  friendly  and 
chatted  with  him  when  his  uncle 
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directed  his  words  entirely  to  the  old 
man. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Iva?"  ques- 
tioned his  uncle  carelessly,  as  they  re- 
traced their  steps. 

“Eve  seen  better  looking  girls,"  com- 
mented Blair,  but  even  then  the  eyes 
rose  before  him. 

“And  yet,”  went  on  the  uncle,  re- 
gardless of  truth  and  the  feelings  of  the 
night  previous,  “there  are  few  girls  who 
could  cut  such  a swath  as  Iva,  if  she 
cared  to  do  so.  But  she  doesn’t." 

“Why  doesn’t  she?”  demanded  Blair, 
turning  quick  eyes  upon  the  speaker. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Get  a woman’s  reason  for  any  ac- 
tion; if  you  can,”  he  then  answered. 
“She  could  have  her  pick  and  choice  of 
the  young  men  hereabout  — but  — she 
leaves  them  to  the  other  girls.” 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a tone 
which  tipped  them  with  a sting. 

“I  suppose,”  he  retorted,  “she  thinks 
the  best  of  them  is  not  quite  good 
enough  for  her.” 

“Maybe  so,”  admitted  his  uncle. 
“The  Kilgours  always  held  themselves 
back  somewhat. ” 

Blair  stalked  on  by  his  uncle’s  side, 
his  head  high  in  the  air,  and  then  and 
there  was  born  the  resolution  to  humble 
the  haughty  girl  who  had  scorned  the 
attentions  of  his  sex.  He  held  supreme 
confidence  in  himself,  and  it  could  never 
have  occurred  to  him  that  any  one 
would  be  able  to  withstand  his  over- 
tures of  pretended  love — for  the  real 
passion  could  not  be  inspired  by  one 
lacking,  as  did  Iva,  the  many  charms  he 
demanded  in  woman.  The  vacation, 
which  had  already  begun  to  be  tire- 
some, might  evolve  some  amusement 
for  himself,  besides  proving  to  the 
young  men  of  the  neighborhood  their 
vestal  was  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
her  sex. 

In  due  time  Iva  appeared  at  the 
house  to  lend  assistance  to  Mrs.  Dar- 
rel ; and  as  that  good,  motherly  soul 


beheld  the  efforts  made  by  her  nephew 
to  win  the  girl’s  graces,  her  hopes 
mounted  skyward ; and  when  she  saw 
them  walking  across  the  field  together, 
it  seemed  that  the  veil  of  futurity  was 
lifting. 

“Blair  likes  Iva,”  she  confided  to  her 
husband  that  night. 

“But  what  does  Iva  think  of  Blair?” 
asked  he.  “That’s  more  important/ 
honey !” 

Mrs.  Darrel  grew  silent  after  that, 
for  she  had  received  not  the  least  sign 
that  Iva  regarded  the  young  man  in  any 
favorable  light.  “Surely,”  she  thought, 
“the  girl  will  not  throw  away  such  a 
good  chance !”  and  while  her  husband 
slept,  the  wife,  this  time,  found  rest  ban- 
ished by  the  perplexities  the  situation 
presented.  As  the  days,  increasing 
their  intercourse,  parsed,  Blair  began  to 
find  himself  in  as  uncertain  a state  of 
mind  as  his  aunt.  It  required  fully  two 
weeks  for  the  idea  that  possibly  Iva 
saw  in  him  one  not  at  all  different  from 
the  young  men  she  had  always  known 
to  penetrate  his  consciousness ; but 
when  it  finally  did,  it  roused  all  the  pug- 
nacity of  his  nature,  and  mightily  he 
vowed  to  revenge  himself  upon  one  so 
insulting.  He  changed  his  tactics,  but 
while  Mrs.  Darrel,  and  even  her  hus- 
band, heard  with  alarm  his  repeatedly 
expressed  intention  of  returning  to  his 
home  to  make  ready  to  follow  his  father 
to  the  West,  it  failed  completely  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  in  the  one  for 
whom  the  thrust  was  intended.  That 
Iva  could  see  into  his  nature  and  was 
despising  him  for  it,  could  not  possibly 
occur  to  a man  who  held  his  opinion  of 
the  inferiority  of  womankind  compared 
with  her  master.  As  time  progressed 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  shared 
largely  by  himself,  overcame  his  re- 
luctance, Darrel  resolved  to  approach 
Iva  on  the  subject.  He  came  up  with 
her  one  day  as  she  was  riding  to  the 
country  store  with  her  weekly  market- 
ing, and,  after  a few  preliminaries,  be- 
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gan  to  speak  of  her  next  year’s  planting. 

“I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do,"  she 
confessed,  and  her  helplessness  smote 
him.  “I  sometimes  feel  as  if  another 
spring  and  summer  like  this  would  kill 
me — not  the  work  so  much,"  she  hast- 
ened to  add,  ‘‘as  the  obligation  we  must 
put  ourselves  under,  and  the  misery 
this  and  our  hard  work  cause  grand- 
father. Grandmother  is  so  different !" 

“But  I thought,  Iva,"  he  was  speak- 
ing faintly,  for,  strong  man  that  he  was, 
he  felt  himself  grow  weak,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  delicate  subject,  *T 
thought  you  intended  to  take  mv  ad- 
vice and  provide  yourself  with  a help- 
meet ?’’ 

“But  you  remember  you  later  advised 
me  against  taking  that  advice/’  she 
said,  something  like  a smile  coming  to 
the  thin  fafe. 

“Xo!  no!"  he  said,  hastily.  “I  only 
advised  you  against  marrying  for  the 
sake  of  your  grandparents  alone.” 

They  rode  on  in  silence,  and  as  he 
stole  covert  glances  at  her  face,  he  was 
shocked  at  its  great  physical  weariness, 
and  the  strange  light  of  exaltation  in 
the  eyes  he  had  come  to  love  even  as 
he  had  loved  the  eyes  of  his  dead  sis- 
ter. Was  she,  too,  going  to  die?  And 
he  remembered  the  early  death  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  resembled  ip 
physique. 

“Iva,”  he  asked,  nervously,  “would 
you  be  angry  with  an  old  man  if  he  were 
to  ask  you  a question?” 

“I  would  not  be  angry  with  you,  if 
that  is  whom  you  mean,”  she  answered. 

“Could  you  not  marry  my  nephew?” 
he  asked,  without  further  parley. 

“Your  nephew  has  no  intention  of 
asking  me  to  marry  him,”  she  replied  in 
even  voice,  her  eves  fully  upon  him. 

“You  mean — ” he  began  gaspingly. 

“He  would  like  to  have  something  to 
amuse  him,”  she  added. 

“I’ll  kick  him  out  of  the  house!” 
cried  Darrel. 


“He  could  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand why  you  should  deal  that  way 
with  him,"  said  Iva.  “So  do  not  mind. 
If  it  is  my  fate,  it  will  be  without  your 
interference — or  mine !"  she  added  un- 
der her  breath. 

As  he  listened,  straightway  came 
upon  Mr.  Darrel  the  anguished  feelings 
that  had  held  him  the  wakeful  night 
following  Blair’s  arrival ; and  the  silent 
dead  seemed  to  be  commanding  him  to 
speak. 

“Iva,”  he  cried,  “I  gainsay  what  I 
have  said.  Do  not  marry  Blair  Willis ! 
We  can  get  along  another  year.  The 
boys  are  able  to  do  a man's  work  now, 
and  one  of  them  will  help  you.  If  you 
feel  you  cannot  accept  his  services  with- 
out making  some  return,  you  can  let  me 
graze  my  two  yearling  calves  for  a few 
months  in  the  meadow  after  the  hay 
is  cut.” 

“You  must  not  worry  about  me,”  said 
Iva,  with  a moisture  in  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  them  on  him.  “What  is  to  be, 
will  be,  Mr.  Darrel.  We  cannot  help  it, 
but  we  can  bear  it.  I am  trying  to  fash- 
ion myself  well  to  bear  whatever 
comes,” 

For  the  rest  of  the  ^vay  they  rode  in 
silence,  Darrel  with  his  head  bent,  Iva 
with  her  face  lifted.  From  that  day, 
however,  he  ceased  joining  his  wife  in 
praise  of  Iva  before  his  guest.  The 
young  man  was  quick  to  note  this,  and 
the  change  puzzled  him.  After  several 
futile  efforts,  when  alone  with  him,  to 
draw  his  former  ready  words  to  Iva,  he 
asked  the  reason  of  this  reticence. 
Meeting  an  evasive  answer,  he  hotly 
demanded  an  explanation.  For  a mo- 
ment his  uncle  hesitated ; then  he  spoke 
the  words  which  he  vainly  hoped  would 
cause  the  young  man  to  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  the.  girl. 

“Do  you  not  think,  Blair,  a man — 
and  a woman,  too,  for  that  matter — can 
read  below  the  surface  of  the  actions  of 
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another?  We,  in  this  country,  never 
want  to  see  the  attentions  of  a man  go 
past  that  of  friendship  to  a woman  if  his 
purpose  is  not  the  purpose  of  a gen- 
tleman.” 

“You  mean — ” the  young  fellow  was 
demanding  hotly,  when  his  uncle  inter- 
rupted him. 

“Blair,”  he  said,  slowly,  solemnly, 
“your  mother  loved  that  girl's  father 
better  than  the  man  she  married.  Be- 
cause of  that,  chiefly,  that  girl  is  next 
to  my  wife  and  children  in  my  affec- 
tions.” 

He  turned  abruptly  at  the  concluding 
words  and  left  Blair  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions. The  young  man  sat  down  upon 
the  log  by  which  they  had  been  stand- 
ing, for  once  in  his  life  thrown  out  of 
himself.  The  shock  his  self-esteem 
had  received  was  severe,  but  the  sense 
of  shame  was  the  crowning  emotion  of 
that  hour.  The  familiar  story  of  Iva‘s 
devotion  to  her  aged  grandparents 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  recalled  her 
heroic  efforts  to  take  the  dead  son’s 
place  in  the  fields,  as  related  by  his 
uncle  and  his  wife.  Such  a woman 
should  have  awakened  only  the  best 
that  is  in  a man,  and  Blair  Willis  had 
the  grace  to  blush,  remembering  the 
motives  that  had  prompted  him  to  seek 
Iva’s  society.  For  the  one  time  in  his 
unthinking  days,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  girl  fashioned  after  such  superior 
mold  had  found  him  even  below  the 
standard  of  the  neighboring  youths ; 
assuredly  she  had  if  she,  with  his  uncle, 
had  divined  his  unworthy  purpose. 
From  such  a thought  it  was  easy  to 
understand  why  Iva  should  find  none  to 
love  sufficiently  well  enough  to  wed. 
A superior  woman  naturally  must  mate 
with  a man  superior  to  herself  to  be 
happv ; and  he  felt  he  should  like  to 
know  himself  such  a man  as  Iva  might 
choose. 

Such  an  attitude  was  a novel  one  to 
him,  and  he  needed  to  grow  accus- 


tomed to  it  before  again  seeing  Iva ; so 
he  accepted  the  urgent  invitation  of  one 
of  his  mother’s  cousins  to  visit  him,  as 
this  would  take  him  out  of  her  vicinity. 
Away  from  the  girl,  he  became  aware 
of  the  subtle  charm  she  had  uncon- 
sciously cast  over  him.  He  found  him- 
self seeking  her  eyes  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  he  met,  and  listening  for  her 
lingering  intonation  in  the  voices  greet- 
ing his  ears.  He  finally  became  aware 
of  the  unbelievable  fact  that  he  was 
longing  for  another  sight  of  those  eyes, 
for  a sound  of  that  voice,  and  with  the 
impetuosity  of  his  nature  he  hastened 
to  gratify  this  desire.  The  first  glimpse 
she  got  of  him  showed  Iva  Kilgour  it 
was  a different  man  who  had  returned 
to  her,  and  the  soul  of  the  woman 
sprang  up  into  revolt.  She  shrank 
from  him,  whom  previously  she  had 
met  freely,  and  the  very  thought  of  his 
coming  left  her  half-paralyzed.  She 
took  herself  to  task  for  her  feeling,  and 
relentlessly  drove  what  she  termed  her 
cowardice  from  her  heart.  On  reading 
his  first  intention,  she  had  wished  it 
might  have  been  otherwise,  wished  he 
might  honestly  have  wooed  her,  because 
he  could  here  have  found  that  which  he 
had  lost — a home  and  the  opportunity 
of  remaining  in  his  native  State ; and 
when  she  had  been  told  he  was  gone 
and  might  not  return,  she  had  known 
regret,  a regret  which  she  intuitively 
felt  was  shared  by  the  Darrels  and  her 
grandparents.  Now  he  had  come  back, 
not  the  indifferent  man  who  had  left, 
but  the  half-lover,  and  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  gift  of  fortune,  she  was 
shrinking  from  it.  But  this  attitude  of 
hers  proved  an  encouragement  to  the 
young  man,  for  it  seemed  to  hint  of  an 
answering  and  awaking  love.  Had  he 
found  the  well-poised  and  certain  girl 
he  had  always  known,  he  would  have 
read  in  that  an  evil  omen  for  his  suc- 
cess. For  weeks  Iva  strove  to  baffle 
her  destiny : for  weeks  she  sought  an 
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avenue  of  escape  from  her  fate  as  the 
wife  of  a man  she  did  not  love ; for 
weeks  she  permitted  herself  the  luxury 
of  bemoaning  the  misery  of  her  lot, 
mow  flinging  her  defiance  into  the  face  of 
the  unseen  Power  she  believed  in  as 
the  Ruler  of  her  life,  now  craving  par- 
don and  beseeching  its  mercy.  But 
even  as  she  rebelled,  even  as  she  prayed, 
Iva  Kilgour  knew  that  nothing  short 
of  a miracle  could  give  her  release ; and 
ordinarily  we  must  work  our  miracles 
ourselves  and  by  gradations.  In  the 
course  of  events  we  go  down  into  the 
tomb,  and  rise  therefrom  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  ever  do  we  find  it 
were  worth  what  we  deemed  was  death 
to  arrive  at  the  newer  life,  but  this 
knowledge  is  not  allowed  us  when  the 
shadows  are  gathering  around  us,  for 
it  is  reserved  as  the  very  heart  of  the 
joy  we  are  to  find  in  the  other  day. 

Long  his  work  had  been  calling  him 
to  the  place  he  still  named  his  home, 
and  yet  Blair  lingered  in  his  uncle’s 
house,  for  opportunity  always  Seemed 


to  stand  just  beyond  the  hour  that 
brought  him  and  Iva  together.  He 
knew  now  that  he  loved  the  girl  and 
that  his  happiness  depended  upon  his 
winning  her  for  his  wife.  That  she 
loved  him  so  well  he  did  not  believe, 
but  hope  always  stands  at  the  lover’s 
right  hand.  He  thought,  however,  that 
^he  would  marry  him,  once  she  had 
?*ro\vn  accustomed  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  love ; and  that  she  was  aware  of  its 
existence  he  did  not  doubt.  And  so  he 
waited,  while  in  the  distant  locality  his 
employer  mourned  the  absence  of  his 
most  faithful  worker.  Who  knows 
what  goes  on  above  our  heads?  What 
defended  us  so  long,  until  spent,  and 
succor  failing,  or  defeated  by  stronger 
forces,  it  yields  and  the  inevitable  rolls 
upon  us?  After  the  long  rebellion  on 
her  part,  the  waiting  on  his,  they  found 
their  hour  of  decision ; and  neither 
stood  back  from  it.  The  Christmas  fol- 
lowing Iva  and  Blair  Willis  were 
married. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Soules  Mastery 


By  Sr.  M.  R.t  O.  S.  D. 


One  drear  November  night  I walked  beside 
An  angry  sea.  The  waves,  white-capped,  rolled  high 
And  dashed  against  the  beach  with  mournful  sigh; 
Then  back  again  to  wat’ry  graves  and  died. 

So  passion’s  tide  rushed  through  my  heart  and  tried 
Its  strength.  The  moon,  deep-sunk,  in  cloudy  sky 
Its  sombre  shroud  defied.  Pale-dressed,  on  high 
It  rose ; nor  waters  dark  its  light  denied. 

The  glint  and  gleam  on  wavelets  seen  revealed 
A boat  of  pearl  in  bar  of  light  so  grand 
And  bright, — its  journey  heavenward  begun. 

Then,  stooping  down,  as  distant  thunder  pealed, 

In  tiny  barque  I dropped,  with  trembling  hand, 

My  wayward  heart;  self’s  better  self  had  won! 
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V 

Myrrh  and  Cypress' 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


“A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  to  me. 
* * * A cluster  .of  cypress  is  my  love 

to  me  in  the  vineyards  of  Engaddi/* — 
Canticle  of  Canticles. 

HE  peace-paths  of  the  Counsels 
are  marked  by  many  a wayside 
cross.  Myrrh  and  cypress 
flourish  on  the  narrow  road 
that  leads  so  unerringly  to  life  eternal. 
‘‘And  behold  one  came,’*  we  read  in 
Matthew,  “and  said  to  Him : ‘Good 

Master,  what  good  shall  I do  that  I may 
have  life  everlasting?'  Who  said  to 
him : ‘Why  asketh  thou  Me  concerning 
good?  One  is  good,  God.  But  if  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command- 
ments.’ * * * The  young  man  saith 

to  Him : ‘All  these  I have  kept  from  my 
youth ; what  is  yet  wanting  to  me  ?’ 
Jesus  saith  to  him  : Tf  thou  wilt  be  per- 
fect, go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven ; and  come,  follow  Me.’  And 
when  the  young  man  had  heard  this 
word  he  went  away  sad,  for  he  had  great 
possessions.”  In  Mark  we  find  a more 
touching  account  of  this  same  incident. 
There  we  read  that  the  youth,  “running 
up  and  kneeling  before  the  Master,” 
proposed  his  question ; that  “Jesus, 
looking  on  him,  loved  him and  that 
when  the  young  man  heard  the  condi- 
tions he  was  “struck  sad  at  that  saying 
and  went  away  sorrowful.”  He  was  not 
alone  in  his  anguish  ; Christ,  too,  went 
away  from  that  interview  sorrowing. 

But  when  Bernadette  heard  the  Mas- 
ter’s musical  “If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,” 
she  did  not  go  away  sad.  She  took  up 
the  proffered  cross  of  suffering  and 


poverty  and  learned  by  experience  that 
the  yoke  of  love  is  sweet  and  its  burden 
light.  Under  the  black  veil  of  a Sister 
of  Charity  she  screened  herself  from  the 
eyes  of  the  curious,  the  flattery  of  world- 
lings, the  reverent  worship  of  the 
throngs  of  pilgrims  that  frequented 
Lourdes.  She  made  but  one  request  on 
the  day  of  her  admission  to  the  Mother- 
House  : that,  if  possible,  she  be  excused 
from  going  to  the  parlor  or  entertaining 
visitors.  The  Superior  promised  that 
her  desire  would  be  respected.  But  the 
visitors  were  importunate. 

“Show  us,  at  least,  her  cell  and  her 
place  in  the  chapel,”  they  would  insist. 

The  portress  would  then  point  out  to 
them  the  window  of  a small  room  on  an 
upper  floor,  and  lead  them  to  a certain 
stall  in  the  little  chapel.  Some  would 
stand  and  gaze  in  silence ; others  would 
kneel  and  kiss  the  prie-dieu  with  de- 
votion. 

One  day  a lady  arrived  at  St.  Gildard 
during  the  noon  recreation  when  the 
community  was  out  walking  in  the  gar- 
den. She  entered  the  open  door,  ap- 
proached a sister  who  was  in  the  corri- 
dor, and  pointing  to  the  garden,  asked: 
“Can  you  tell  me  which  one  of  the 
religious  is  Sister  Mary  Bernard?” 
“You  wish  to  see  Sister  Bernard? 
Please  be  seated,”  said  the  religious,  and 
hurried  from  the  room. 

A moment  later  another  sister  en- 
tered and  the  lady  repeated  her  request. 

“Sister  Mary  Bernard !”  said  the  sec- 
ond nun.  “You  were  talking  to  her  a 
minute  ago.  But  she  is  gone,  and  you 
may  be  sure  she  will  not  return.” 
Another  time  some  visitors  came  to 
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her  while  she  was  arranging  the  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  said: 

“Sister,  where  does  Bernadette  sit? 
We  have  heard  that  there  is  to  be  a pro- 
cession to-day  and  that  she  will  attend 
the  services.  Can  we  not  see  her?” 
“That  will  be  impossible,”  was  the 
quiet  reply.  “She  will  not  take  her 
usual  place  in  the  chapel  to-day.” 

“Why  do  they  want  to  see  me,”  she 
would  ask,  “and  what  am  I more  than  • 
the  others  ? They  come  and  stare  at  me 
as  if  I were  some  strange  beast.  But 
be  it  so.  I am  content  to  be  a beast,  so 
long  as  I may  be  the  beast  of  the 
Master.” 

One  da^  Mme.  Darfenille,  a sister  of 
one  of  the  religious  at  St.  Gildard,  called 
at  the  convent  with  her  little  daughter 
Madeleine.  She  was  very  anxious  to 
see  Bernadette,  who  was  ill  at  the  time. 
Reverend  Mother  Imbert  thought  it 
necessary  to  refuse  the  coveted  permis- 
sion. But  Mme.  Darfenille  was  incon- 
solable. Finally,  a compromise  was  ar- 
ranged by  which  Madeleine  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  infirmary  for  a 
short  visit. 

Bernadette  received  the  child  affec- 
tionately. 

“You  have  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
haven’t  you,  Sister?”  asked  Madeleine. 
“Yes,  mv  child,”  came  the  low  reply. 
“Was  she  very  beautiful?” 

“So  beautiful  that  once  you  have  seen  ' 
her,  you  long  to  die  so  that  you  may 
see  her  again.” 

“Dear  Sister,”  said  the  child,  “pray  for 
me  that  some  day  I may  see  our  Lady.” 

, “Indeed,  I will,”  promised  Berna- 
dette, “and  do  you  pray  that  it  may  be 
given  to  me  to  see  her  again.” 

Madeleine  stood  for  some  moments 
by  the  bed  in  silence.  Then,  she  said : 
“Sister,  pray  for  mamma,  too.” 
“Certainly,”  Bernadette  assured  her, 
deeply  touched.  “I  shall  not  forget  her.” 
Then  the  child  withdrew,  walking 
backwards  with  her  hands  joined  as  if 
from  a church. 


Sister  Bernard  loved  children.  She 
remained  a child  herself  to  the  end. 
She  was  the  smallest  in  the  community; 
she  was  also  the  most  alert  and  active. 
One  day  as  she  stood  beside  the  tallest 
of  the  religious,  some  one  suggested  a 
race,  and  in  a twinkling  both  were  off 
for  the  Fountain  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Eaux.  Bernadette  flew  like  the  wind 
and  reached  the  goal  before  her  compan- 
ion had  covered  half  the  distance.  But 
her  heart  was  beating  violently  from  the 
exertion,  and  two  red  spots  bprned  om- 
inously on  her  cheeks.  The  asthma, 
her  old  enemy,  was  growing  worse  and 
she  coughed  constantly.  She  was  un- 
equal to  any  prolonged  strain,  and  yet 
she  was  never  happy  unless  she  was  oc- 
cupied. She  was  charged  with  the  sac- 
risty and  with  some  lighter  duties  in  the 
infirmary.  She  taught  the  children’s 
choir,  embroidered  sacred  vestments 
and  arranged  the  altars  in  the  chapel 
for  feast  days.  Back  ofrthe  convent  was 
her  garden  where  she  cultivated  a little 
plot  of  flowers  for  her  favorite  shrine  of 
•the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  spite  of  her  frail  health  she  was 
a model  of  perfection  in  her  observance 
of  convent  discipline.  One  day  a num- 
ber of  religious  were  seated  under  a tree 
telling  legends  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed their  Rules. 

“It  is  related,”  said  one  of  the  reli- 
gious, “that  a certain  Benedictine  would 
leave  a letter  unfinished,  an  i undotted, 
to  answer  promptly  when  his  bell  rang.” 

“Such  obedience  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult,” commented  Bernadette. 

“A  beautiful  story  is  told  in  that  con- 
nection of  Saint  Theresa,”  said  another 
sister.  “While  the  Founder  of  Carmel 
was  praying  in  her  cell,  the  Infant  Jesus 
appeared  to  her.  She  had  just  taken 
Him  into  her  arms  when  a bell  rang 
calling  her  to  Office,  to  recreation  or  to 
some  other  community  exercise.  The 
saint  did  not  hesitate  , a moment.  She 
at  once  placed  the  Divine  Child  upon 
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the  floor  and  left  the  room.  When  she 
returned  her  Visitor  was  still  there,  but 
no  longer  as  a ' child.  It  was  a youth 
that  greeted  her  and  said : 

“ ‘Because  of  your  obedience,  I have 
increased  in  your  soul  by  grace  as  much 
as  I have  grown  before  your  eyes  in 
bodily  stature.'  " 

“But  I should  not  have  done  as  Saint 
Theresa  did,"  said  Bernadette  simply. 
“Instead  of  leaving  the  Holy  Child  upon 
the  floor,  I should  have  carried  Him  on 
my  arm  to  the  community.  I am  sure 
He  would  not  have  left  me." 

Her  favorite  reading  was  the  Gospels 
and  her  favorite  meditation  the  Passion. 
Every  day  she  made  the  Way  of  the 
Cross.  But  she  was  often  ill  and  unable 
to  read  or  work  or  pray.  Her  suffer- 
ings were  intense  ; her  patience,  angelic. 
“I  could  not  bear  one  pain  more,”  she 
would  say,  smiling,  “nor  would  I wish 
one  less."  Supported  by  a pillow  on  a 
couch  she  would  %ew  or  paint,  laughing 
and  talking  gaily  while  her  frail  frame 
was  racked  with  pain.  In  this  way  she 
wove  the  tapestries  for  the  sanctuary, 
made  sets  of  altar  linen  and  painted  and 
embroidered  sacred  vestments.  When 
she  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  else, 
she  found  consolation  in  telling  her  Ro- 
sary or  in  meditating  on  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice. “The  earth  is  round,”  she  would 
say,  “and  when  it  is  night  here,  it  is  day 
somewhere  else.  Somewhere  a Mass  is 
beginning;  somewhere  the  words  of 
consecration  are  being  spoken ; some- 
where the  final  blessing  is  being  given. 
I love  to  assist  in  spirit  at  Masses  in  far- 
off  places,  in  churches  that  I shall  never 
see.  I have  the  representations  of  all  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Mass  here  in  my 
prayer-book.  But,”  she  would  add, 
pointing  to  the  altar-boys  in  the  black 
and  white  prints,  “I  am  always  tempted 
to  shake  those  little  villains.  There  they 
kneel  forever,  and  never  ring  a bell !” 

“Sister  Bernard,  you  have  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
religious.  “How  resigned  you  are!” 


“Yes,  of  course,  I must  be ; I have  no 
choice,"  she  replied.  “I  renew  my  sac- 
rifice every  day  and  pretend  to  be  re- 
signed, but  every  day  I discover  that  I 
am  not  so  in  reality.  I long  to  be  up 
and  about,  especially  when  they  are  con- 
tinually teasing  me.” 

“Who  is  teasing  you  ?”  asked  the 
sister. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  rav  of  sunshine 
dancing  on  my  bed  in  defiance,  remind- 
ing me  that  it  is  a perfect  day,  but  that 
I must  remain  here  in  my  prison  ? And 
the  birds ! Don’t  you  hear  them  calling 
me — me  who  must  keep  to  mv  cage? 
Don't  you  hear  them  ?” 

Sometimes  her  naturally  gay  spirits 
gave  way  to  a momentary  melancholy. 
She  had  strange  seizures  of  sudden 
gravity  and  silence,  when  the  shadow  of 
some  dark  grief  seemed  to  be  hanging 
over  her  soul. 

“Can  you  forget,”  the  sisters  would 
ask  at  such  times,  “what  you  have  seen 
with  your  own  eyes?  Can  you  forget 
the  consoling  promises  of  your  heav- 
enly Mother?'’ 

“Forget!”  she  would  reply.  “It  is 
here,”  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
“and  will  be  forever.” 

But  she  could  not  always  hide  her 
sufferings. 

“Here  I am  in  the  infirmary  again." 
she  said  to  Sister  D — one  dav.  “It  is 
well  that  God  acts  without  consulting 
our  wishes.  Certainly,  of  myself.  I 
should  never  choose  this  life  of  inutility. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I was  made  for  ac- 
tion, and  here  I lie  motionless ; God 
gave  me  a voice,  but  I am  too  weak  to 
sing;  I long  to  tend  the  sick,  to  teach 
the  little  ones — but,  alas,  I am  good  for 
nothing.  Of  what  use  am  I ?" 

The  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears ; the 
white  hands  dropped  listlessly  on  the 
linen  she  was  hemming.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  Sister  D — and  said: 

“Dear  Sister  D — , you  are  charitable. 
Have  pity  on  me.  Let  us  make  a 
bargain.” 
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“What  shall  it  be?”  asked  Sister  D — . 
x “A  bargain  by  which  I shall  gain  all 
and  you  nothing.  But  I have  no 
scruples  in  the  matter,  for  you  are  very 
rich,  and  I very  poor.  You  can  afford 
to  give  me  something.” 

“I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  you 
want,”  said  Sister  D — , “ but  if  I can 
help  you.  command  me.” 

“Let  us  exchange  our  merits,”  sug- 
gested Bernadette.  “On  certain  days  I 
shall  cede  to  you  all  my  prayers  and 
sufferings ; you,  in  return,  will  give  me 
your  works  of  mercy  in  the  hospital.” 

“I  shall  be  delighted,”  said  Sister 
D — , “but  how  rich  I shall  become ! I 
am  afraid  it  will  require  many  of  my 
days  to  balance  one  of  vour  Memorares.” 
This  business  partnership  became  the 
basis  of  a firm  friendship.  Sister  D — 
had  a brother-in-law  who,  although  an 
excellent  father  and  husband,  was  not  a 
practical  Catholic.  One  evening,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  the 
May  devotions.  While  his  wife  was  pre- 
paring to  accompany  him,  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  floor  and  died  before  aid  could 
reach  him.  His  sudden  death  gave 
room  for  grave  fears  concerning  his 
future.  His  daughter,  \n  despair,  wrote 
to  Sister  D — : “I  implore  you,  go  to 
Sister  Bernard  with  this  matter.  I must 
know  where  my  father  is,  and  she  must 
tell  me.”  Sister  D — hesitated.  An- 
other letter  came,  more  pressing  than 
the  first.  Sister  D — happened  to  meet 
Sister  Bernard  that  evening  walking  in 
the  garden. 

“Any  news  from  home?”  asked  Ber- 
nadette. 

.“Yes,  sad  news.  My  poor  niece  can- 
not sleep.  She  has  a high  fever  and 
they  fear  she  will  lose  her  mind  worry- 
ing over  the  state  of  her  father’s  soul.”' 
“Her  mind  is  becoming  affected?” 
“Yes,  so  they  say  in  their  last  letter. 
And  she  makes  a request  of  you — one 
that  I hesitate  to  repeat.  Shall  I tell  you 
what  it  is?” 


“Tell  me?  Of  course.  Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do?” 

“Perhaps  ; I do  not  know.  She  wants 
you  to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
her  father’s  soul.” 

Bernadette  listened  in  surprise.  She 
stopped  walking  and  stood  perfectly 
still  for  several  minutes  in  deep  recol- 
lection. Then  she  said: 

“Tell  her  to  console  herself  and  to  be 
at  peace.  Her  father  will  go  to  heaven.” 

Sister  D — wrote  at  once  to  assure 
her  niece.  The  girl  recovered  almost 
immediately  and  never  again  enter- 
tained a fear  as  to  her  father’s  future. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Bernadette  at 
St.  Gildard  in  work,  prayer,  sacrifice  and 
suffering.  Work,  whenever  she  was 
able,  and  often  when  she  was  unable ; 
prayer,  for  sinners  in  general,  and  for 
herself,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  most 
unworthy  of  all  sinners ; sacrifice,  acts 
of  mortification,  penances  of  all  kinds 
up  to  the  full  limit  of  her  feeble  power 
of  endurance ; and  suffering,  continual 
physical  pain,  borne  with  never-failing 
cheerfulness  and  heroic  patience.  She 
seemed  to  seek  pain  as  others  seek  joy ; 
to  have  a secret  attraction  for  the  Cross, 
the  Thorns,  the  Spear.  “There  are  two 
great  parties  in  human  affairs,”  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton  tells  us.  “There  is  the 
party  which  sees  life  black  against  white 
and  the  party  which  sees  it  white  against 
black ; the  party  which  macerates  and 
blackens  itself  with  sacrifice  because  the 
background  is  full  of  the  blaze  of  an  uni- 
versal mercy,  and  the  party  which 
crowns  itself  with  flowers  and  lights 
itself  with  bridal  torches  because  it 
stands  against  a black  curtain  of  incal- 
culable night.  The  revelers  are  old  and 
the  monks  are  young.”  Bernadette 
chose  to  stand  with  the  party  that  sees 
life  black  against  white.  It  was  myrrh 
and  cypress  that  she  gathered  in  the 
Garden  of  Engaddi. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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nHE  Octogenarian  had  been  ill, 
quite  ill,  and  we  had  been  very 
much  alarmed.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  poor  Old  Lady  in 
those  days.  There  was  a dread  in  her 
heart  so  deep,  so  chill,  that  it  paled  her 
cheek  and  looked  forth  from  her  eyes. 
But  we  cheered  and  comforted  her  as 
best  we  could,  and  at  last  he  began  to 
grow  better,  and  soon  was  convalescent. 

At  first  we  were  only  allowed  to  visit 
him  five  minutes  at  a time,  and  that  only 
every  other  day.  But  at  length  there 
came  an  afternoon  when  the  Young 
Lady  stayed  with  him  half  an  hour.  She 
esteemed  it  a great  privilege — and  so 
did  he. 

In  a week  from  that  time  the  old  circle 
was 'gathered  in  the  library,  by  invita- 
tion; the  Octogenarian  had  discarded 
his  dressing-gown,  which  made  every- 
body feel  that  he  was  really  well. 

“The  doctor  tells  me  that  the  whole 
country — in  fact,  the  whole  world — is  full 
of  sick  people.” 

“Isn't  it  always  so?”  inquired  the 
Young  Lady. 

“But  this  is  a universal  epidemic — 
this  influenza  or  'grippe,'  as  we  prefer 
to  call  it  nowadays.  It  is  wonderful 
how  it  knocks  you  down,  how  suddenly 
it  changes  all  the  world,  how  indifferent, 
how  despondent,  it  make  one  feel.  But 
there  is  a rare  delight  in  convalescence 
that  atones  for  all  one  has  suffered  dur- 
ing illness.  It  was  good  old  Charles 
Lamb  who  wrote  that  'to  be  sick  is  to 
enjoy  monarchical  privileges.'  Sick 
people  often  are,  and  are  permitted 
to  be,  tyrants  with  impunity.  On  that 
part  of  it  I prefer  not  to  dwell.  Was 
I very  cross,  my  dear?” 


“You  were  not  cross  at  all.”  rejoined 
the  Old  Lady,  “You  were  patience  per- 
sonified.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I was  not  a 
tyrant ; perhaps  I might  have  been  if 
I had  not  felt  so  very,  very  ill.” 

“‘The  saddest  thought  may  merge 
into  sweetest  song."'  observed  the  Mid- 
dle-Aged Man.  “So  out  of  sickness 
may  come  the  appreciation — even  the 
knowledge — which  we  did  not  hitherto 
possess.  There  is  the  sympathy  of 
friends,  their  patience  with  tis,  their 
kindness  towards  us.” 

“It  teaches  you  whether  you  are  pop- 
ular or  *not  among  your  friends,”  re- 
marked the  Young  Lady. 

“Have  you  ever  been  ill?”  asked  the 
Octogenarian. 

“Never,”  she  replied.  “But  I have 
often  been  with  people  who  were.  And 
they  are  as  different  in  sickness  as  in 
health.” 

“Not  all  of  us  are  resigned  to  the  in- 
evitable,” said  the  Middle-Aged  Woman. 

“Meaning  me?”  inquired  her  hus- 
band. 

“Meaning  most  men,”  was  the  reply. 

“Here  is  an  exception,”  said  the  Old 
Lady,  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on 
the  Octogenarian’s  arm. 

He  looked  at  her,  smiling. 

“You  are  partial*  my  dear,”  he  said. 

“I  am  only  just,”  she  answered. 

“Convalescence  brings  reflection,” 
observed  the  Octogenarian.  “It  should 
make  a man  examine  his  conscience.  It 
teaches  one  to  accept  his  task,  from 
which  illness  has  rendered  him  tempor- 
arily absent,  and  which  may  have 
seemed  tiresome  to  him  when  in  perfect 
health.  Though  humble,  it  may  not  be 
the  less  useful ; though  of  small  import- 
ance, illness  and  helplessness  will  have 
taught  him  that  he  is  the  instrument 
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chosen  by  God  for  its  completion.  No 
matter  what  it  is,  it  gives  him  an  aim 
in  life.  Convalescence  should  teach  us 
the  value  of  silence,  which  brings  con- 
templation, poise,  harmony  and  peace. 
It  also  teaches  unselfishness.” 

"I  am  afraid  it  makes  many  persons 
selfish,"  said  the  Young  Lady.  “I  have 
seen  it  so." 

“Yes.  there  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,” 
answered  the  Old  Man,  calmly.  “But 
I fancy  there  are  few.  My  illness — and 
especially  the  period  of  convalescence — 
has  been  like  a spiritual  retreat  to  me. 
It  was  what  I needed." 

The  Young  Lady  and  the  Old  Lady 
exchanged  smiles,  but  the  Octogenarian, 
not  observing  them,  went  on  gravely — 
“I  fancy  a time  of  suffering  to  a man 
— a careless,  thoughtless  soul,  indifferent 
to  spiritual  things — must  sometimes  be 
of  infinite  value,  often  ^'hanging  a whole 
career.  It  brings  peace,  which  is  a mar- 
velous power.  It  is  favorable  to  clear 
thinking,  wise  acting  and  noble  living. 
A mind  in  turmoil  cannot  exercise 
sound  judgment.  Worry  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  world  wear  away  the  life  and 
waste  the  energies.  Let  perfect  peace 
reign  and  the  soul  shall  be  strong — and 
peace  follows  pain.” 

“It  all  depends  on  the  individual,” 
said  the  Middle-Aged  Man — “and  a 
pure  heart.” 

“Yes,  and  a pure  heart,”  rejoined 
the  Young  Lady.  “That  reminds  me, 
I heard  something  yesterday  which  I 
thought  very’  good.  It  was  said  by  a 
famous  bishop — and  an  excellent  man 
though  not  of  our  own  faith.  He  said 
there  were  five  secrets  of  influence  in 
the  world.  The  first  is  absolute  honesty, 
the  second  genuine  modesty,  the  third 
sympathy,  the  fourth  a sense  of  humor, 
the  fifth  confidence  in  God  and  man.” 
“That  is  very  good,”  said  the  Octoge- 
narian. 

“And  he  ended  by  saying  that  such  a 
character  constituted  what  might  be 
called  ‘pure  of  heart/” 


“He  was  right,”  answered  the  Old 
Man.  “I  would  rather  fail  continually 
than  win  one  foul  or  unfair  success. 


When  one  is  convalescing  one  is  glad 
if  such  has  always  been  his  scheme  of 
life.  The  gist  of  all  goodness,  of  all 
morality,  of  all  true  ambition,  lies  in  a 
sentence  from  Micah,  which  has  been 
called  the  noblest  utterance  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  recurred  to  me 
again  and  again  as  I sat  idle,  but  reflec- 
tive, in  my  invalid  chair.  ‘He  hath 
showed  thee,  ()  man,  what  is  good,  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  reejuire  of  thee  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God !” 


“And  how  simple  it  is,”  said  the 
Young  Lady, — “how  very  simple  ! In 
theory,  I mean.  But  as  to  practice — 
well — ” shaking  her  head  wisely,  she 
rose,  and  began  to  put  on  her  gloves. 
The  two  other  visitors  rose  also,  pre- 
pared to  follow  their  leader  whitherso- 
ever she  might  be  ready  to  take  them. 

“Wait  a moment,”  said  the  Octoge- 
narian, taking  a book  from  the  table  at 
his  side,  and  turning  to  the  Young  Lady. 
“I  was  reading  these  extracts  when  you 
came  in.”  he  continued,  “or,  rather, 
glancing  over  them,  and  I found  one, 
especially,  very  beautiful.  Sit  down,  all 
of  you,  while  I read  it.” 

Each  sank  obediently  into  a chair. 
We  seldom  fail  to  regard  the  slightest 
reejuest  of  our  old  friend. 

“I  wonder  if  it  can  be  Faber  who 
wrote  this,”  he  murmured.  “Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  thought  and  its  expansion 
arc  beautiful.  This  is  what  it  says  : ‘The 
man  who  lives  for  self  and  dreams  only 
of  self  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse. All  things  are  terribly  against 
him  who  persists  in  fighting  against  the 
One  who  toils  with  an  energy  that 
knows  no  weariness.  Strike  God  out  of 
your  creed,  give  Him  no  place  in  your 
thought,  and  gloom  must  inevitably  en- 
velop your  soul.  Do  nothing  for  your 
neighbor,  offer  no  word  of  comfort  to 
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the  solitary  heart,  isolate  yourself  from 
God,  and  He  fades  entirely  away  from 
your  horizon. 

“We  do  not  want  a new  world,  but 
a clearer  vision  of  this.  What  do  we 
see?  It  all  depends  on  the  heart.  Is 
the  eye  of  the  soul  clear?  Then  is  the 
world  beautiful.  Is  it  dim?  Then  is 
life  clouded.  Is  the  soul  pure  or  sinful? 
Then  is  the  world  serene  or  sad.  To  the 
low-minded  and  selfish  the  mornings  of 
life  are  silent  as  the  tomb  and  dark  as 
Dante’s  ‘Inferno:’  but  to  the  pure  and 


good  the  universe  is  a grand  temple 
whose  altar-lights  are  the  everlasting 
stars,  and  whose  music  is  the  rhythmic 
roll  of  the  ocean.” 

“Very  beautiful,”  said  the  Young 
Lady,  going  to  the  piano,  “but  I am  go- 
ing to  enliven  you  for  a moment.” 

Opening  the  piano,  she  began  to  play 
the  “Irish  Washerwoman.”  Every  one 
smiled,  and  the  Middle-Aged  Man  and 
his  wife  walked  rhythmically  to  the  door, 
where  in  a few  moments  the  Young 
Lady  joined  them. 


An  Epistle  From  Cromwell 

By  P.  0.  SMYTH 


nT  was  in  the  waning  of  a year 
of  dark  calamity  for  troubled 
Ireland.  Mournfully  in  keep- 
ing was  the  dirge  moaned  by 
the  wind  through  the  woods  of  Castle 
Aylmer,  although  gorgeous  were  the 
sylvan  coronals  in  their  rich  autumnal 
tints  of  brown,  red  and  gold.  To  those 
aware  of  the  appalling  events  afoot  and 
the  stark  terror  of  doom  that  impended 
over  {he  nation  the  murmur  of  the  trees 
sounded  sad  and  ominous  as  the  wail 
of  a bansljee.  There  was  a pervading 
sense  of  horror,  dread  and  desolation, 
to  which  even  the  foliage  gave  voice. 

“Let  us  get  away  from  here  while 
there  is  time — it  is  folly  and  death  to 
remain,”  nervously  said  Mervyn  Aylmer. 

“I  will  not  run,”  resolutely  declared 
Sir  Gerald,  cousin  of  the  first  speaker 
and  lord  of  the  castle  and  broad  acres ; 
“I  have  fought  for  the  King  and  the 
Catholic  Confederation,  but  neverthe- 
less I have  decided  to  remain  and  take 
chances  with  the  usurper.” 

“Neither  shall  I flee  from  the 
wardly  butcher,”  announced  their 
nion,  pretty  and  piquant  Marian 
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Grace,  heiress  of  a neighboring  estate. 
“Cruel  old  Noll  has  murdered  ladies 
enough  to  glut  his  thirst  for  blood  for 
many  a day  to  come ; in  conscience  and 
decency  he  ought  to  give  his  steel  a 
rest.” 

The  two  young  men  and  the  girl  sat 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  castle,  at  a 
large  mullioned  window  looking  north- 
ward over  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Leinster.  To  the  east  arose  blue  moun- 
tains, to  the  west  a broad  stream 
sparkled  amid  fields  and  forests.  In 
front  of  them  an  avenue  of  stately  elms 
extended  away  towards  Dublin. 

“Oh,  this  is  rank  nonsense !”  per- 
sisted Mervyn  Aylmer  impatiently  and 
petulantly,  as  one  who  would  not  be 
gainsaid.  “It  is  certain  suicide  to  re- 
main here.  This  old  half-burnt  ruin 
could  not  hold  out  an  hour  against  the 
Roundheads,  but,  defense  or  no  defense, 
the  ruthless  Cromwell  will  show  little 
pity  or  mercy.  Good  horses  must  be 
our  best  friends  now.  Come,  Marian," 
he  said  imploringly,  “pray  have  good 
sense  and  judgment — let  us  go.  The 
Parliamentarians,  matching  fast,  must 
now  be  near  at  hand.” 
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Turning,  she  met  his  pleading,  im- 
passioned gaze,  then  blushed  and  shook 
her  head. 

“But  think  of  the  deadly  peril,  think 
of,  the  five  dreadful  days  of  massacre 
in  Drogheda,  think  of  the  many  thous- 
ands of  corpses  of  men,  women  and 
children,  of  innocent  babes,  of  ladies  Of 
gentle  blood,  think — ” 

Sir  Gerald  suddenly  arose.  “Yes, 
Marian,  my  dear/’  he  coincided,  “I 
think  Mervyn’s  is  the  proper  advice. 
It  is  best  you  should  go  and  go  at  once. 
In  Kilkenny  you  will  find  comfort  and 
security  until  the  storm  of  war  blows 
over.  Mervyn  will  see  you  safely  forth.” 

“And  you?” 

“I  shall,  as  I have  said,  remain.  The 
old  place  has  claims  on  me  and  I should 
hate  to  turn  my  back  on  it  even  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  To  fly  would  give 
appearance  of  guilt  and  shame.  To 
remain  may  enable  me  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy.” 

“Then  it  is  mine  own  interest  to  re- 
main also,  Sir  Gerald ; I may,  you  know, 
be  able  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  usurper 
and  make  terms  for  Grace's  Court.” 

The  two  men — the  stalwart  and  hand- 
some young  baronet  and  the  heir-at-law 
to  the  title  and  estate — gazed  in  mutual 
perplexity  and  anxiety  on  the  object  of 
their  solicitude.  Marian  Grace,  patri- 
cian belle  and  beauty  of  the  country- 
side, scion  of  the  old  Norman  stock  of 
Raymond  le  Gros,  had  scores  of  ad- 
mirers among  the  gentry  of  Leinster, 
but  the  kinsmen  Aylmers  were  the  most 
active  suitors  for  her  hand.  Their 
attentions  were  constant,  their  rivalry 
candid,  though  with  it  they  kept  up  a 
fair  showing  of  philosophical  amity. 

Sir  Gerald  was  patient  and  pleasant 
of  temperament,  his  cousin  eager  and 
ambitious.  Here,  in  the  shadow  of  dan- 
ger, of  the  grim  menace  of  an  approach- 
ing thunder-cloud,  each  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  to  the  path  of  safety  this  im- 
pulsive and  obstinate  fair  maiden  of  the 
Graces. 
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At  length,  his  strenuous  arguments 
wasted,  Mervyn  Aylmer  started  up  im- 
patiently with  an  angry  imprecation  on 
his  tongue  and  a frown  on  his  brow. 

“Well,  my  foolish  good  people,  have 
your  way  of  it.  For  me,  I fail  to  see  the 
merit  of  staying  to  be  riddled  by  Puritan 
bullets  or  swung  from  a tree  in  the 
orchard.  Therefore,  ho  for  Kilkenny.” 

“But,  Mervyn,  you  have  no  special 
reason  to  fear,”  said  Marian  with  a 
tinge  of  contempt;  “during  the  war  you 
have  been  mainly  a non-combatant,  a 
man  of  peace,  staying  tranquilly  at  home 
while  the  dogs  of  war  were  loose,  and 
letting  others  do  the  fighting.” 

“Indeed!”  he  retorted  tartly.  “Thank 
you,  fair  lady,  for  my  clean  bill  of  inno- 
cence, but  it  may  not  pass  with  Crom- 
well. You  forget,  perhaps,  that  I helped 
to  defend  these  battlements  when  they 
flew  the  red  and  green  flag  of  the  Cath- 
olic Confederation  during  the  siege 
when  Murrough  the  Burner  made  the 
eastern  tower  into  a blackened  ruin. 

“Perhaps  I shall  soon  take  the  field,” 
he  sullenly  muttered,  as  an  afterthought 
“but  if  I do  it  shall  be  on  the  right  side 
— the  profitable  side — the  winning 
side !” 

“Haste  to  your  horse  then,  Mervyn,” 
advised  Sir  Gerald  significantly — “Ah, 
now  I fear  you  are  too  late !” 

For  shrill  and  startling  rang  out  near 
at  hand  the  brazen  notes  of  a trumpet. 
A squadron  of  cavalry  had  ridden  upon 
the  castle  lawn,  troopers  in  buff  coats, 
corselets  and  casquetels,or  steel  helmets, 
nose-guarded  and  lobster-tailed,  heavy 
swords  by  their  sides,  musquetoorts  or 
carbines  borne  erect  on  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles.  They  were  some  of’ 
Cromwell's  noted  Ironsides,  distin- 
guished for  their  bravery  at  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor,  for  their  cruelty  at 
Drogheda.  Other  troops,  horse  and 
foot,  kept  coming  and  coming.  The 
avenue,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
bristled  with  gleaming  matchlocks  and 
pikes,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them. 
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The  army  of  Cromwell,  fresh  and 
glutted  from  the  dreadful  massacre  that 
deluged  Drogheda  with  innocent  blood, 
was  in  full  march  southwards. 

The  castle  portals  were  promptly 
thrown  open  by  startled  domestics  and 
into  the  hall  stalked  the  formidable  cap- 
tain and  his  chief  officers,  in  their  steel 
and  leather,  with  here  and  there  the 
grim  visage  of  a Puritan  preacher  in 
his  sable  garb,  bell-crowned  hat  and 
linen  bands.  Many  were  the  rapacious 
eves  that  had  been  cast  on  the  fat  lands 
of  the  neighborhood,  with  a view  to 
future  confiscation,  and  stern  and 
scowling  were  the  looks  turned  upon 
all  found  within  the  walls  of  Castle 
Aylmer  as  they  were  brought  before  the 
hasty  and  truculent  council.  Presiding 
over  this  sat  a stout  and  grizzled  man  of 
fifty,  with  sullen  eyes  and  ponderous 
jaws,  jaws  square  and  cruel  as  if 
specially  formed  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  and  ruin — the  merciless  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  stood  with  manly 
bearing,  pale  but  collected ; cousin 
Mervyn  nervously  expectant  and  keenly 
observant  *,  sweet  Marian  Grace  with 
ladylike  dignity  and  smiling  fortitude. 
Refund  them  shrunk  the  servants, 
herded  like  cattle,  within  a semicircle  of 
musketeers. 

“You  are  not,  I take  it,  my  master, 
over  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  our 
godly  Parliament  ?”  tentatively  said 
Cromwell,  with  sinister  suggestion  of 
the  claws  behind  the  tiger’s  fur. 

“Your  Excellency,  as  representative 
of  the  Parliament,  is  welcome  to  the 
best  cheer  this  house  affords,”  courte- 
ously replied  Sir  Gerald. 

“Well  parried,  in  faith.  Informed  as 
I am,  I need  scarcely  ask  if  you  have  not 
borne  arms  against  the  Government  of 
England?” 

“To  that  I will  reply,  Your  Excel- 
lency, by  pointing  out  the  cause  and 
nature  of  my  defence  of  this  castle  and 
showing  you  the  ruins  of  the  tower  that 


was  burnt  down  by  Lord  Inchiquin, 
commonly  called  Murrough  the  Burner, 
who  is  even  now  bearing  arms  against 
you,  though  claiming  to  represent  the 
Government,  that  is,  the  King.” 

“Tush,  sirrah — there  is  no  king  since 
the  deserved  death  on  the  scaffold,  six 
months  since,  of  the  man  Charles 
Stuart.  But  a truce  to  this.  We  have 
set  requisition  on  you  for  one  thousand 
kine,  which  our  men  are  now  gathering 
in.  Your  castle  is  broken  and  unten- 
able, so  we  shall  place  no  garrison  here. 
Make  haste,  prithee,  with  thy  fare  ; then 
we  shall  have  better  stomach  to  judge 
thy  case.” 

Then  forward  pressed  Mervyn  Ayl- 
mer, pallid,  shamefaced  and  guilty  look- 
ing under  the  scornful  eyes  of  Marian 
Grace,  yet  determined  in  the  evil  design 
that  had  sprung  in  his  cunning  mind. 

“Your  Excellency,  here  is  one  who 
has  never  through  all  these  sorry  trou- 
bles taken  the  field  against  the  English 
Government.  I beg  you  will  accept  in 
the  service  of  the  Parliament  the  sword 
of  a loyal  man.” 

“Shame,  miserable  traitor  and  rene- 
gade!” exclaimed  Marian  in  a tone 
which  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  sharp 
ears  of  Cromwell. 

“Promising  recruit!”  sneered  a Puri- 
tan officer  in  an  undertone.  “Of  course 
he  expects  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
change  by  a grant  of  the  lands  of  his 
kinsman,  forgetting  there  are  already 
for  them  a score  of  worthy  claimants, 
each  with  Bible  and  sword  in  hand.” 

“Offers  his  puny  rapier,  forsooth!” 
commented  another.  “Verily,  it  is  not 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.” 

Cromwell  rubbed  his  massive  jaws  as 
with  cynical  smile  he  surveyed  the  pal- 
lid and  agitated  volunteer. 

“The  sword  of  a loyal  man,  say  you? 
Why,  sirrah,  you  are  an  Irishman  and  a 
Papifct,  and  the  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots.  It  is  not  meet  to  admit  such 
as  you  into  the  army  of  the  elect  of 
Zion.” 
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“You  would  find  me  a devoted  dis- 
ciple, Your  Excellency/'  humbly  ap- 
pealed the  would-be  neophyte  of  Puri- 
tanism, “and  one  quick  to  learn/' 

“Repenting  of  your  old  evil  ways, 
you  shall  with  us,”  acquiesced  Crom- 
well, to  the  surprise  and  discontent  of 
some  of  his  gaunt  and  bigoted  cam- 
paigners. “We  may  need  vour  services 
as  a guide — and  when  we  do  not/'  he 
growled,  “or  if  you  should  play  us  false, 
we  can  hang  you/' 

After  a hurried  repast,  during  which 
his  army,  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  kept 
streaming  past  the  castle,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian commander,  after  a whis- 
pered conversation  with  some  of  his 
officers,  called  for  writing  materials.  A 
gloomy-faced  minister  tore  a flyleaf 
from  a Puritan  tract  of  the  period  with 
the  characteristic  title  (here  accurately 
given) : “A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the  Sin- 
ners of  Zion  breathed  out  of  a Hole  in 
the  Wall  of  an  Earthly  Vessel  known 
Among  Men  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Fish.”  On  this  piece  of  paper  Crom- 
well scribbled  a few  lines,  then  carefully 
folded,  sealed  and  addressed  it.  Then 
he  called  unto  him  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer. 

“Mv  master,''  he  said,  “I  have  sat  at 
your  board  and  partaken  of  your  bread 
and  salt ; therefore  I do  you  favor  and 
I respect  your  household.  I leave  here 
immediately,  for  needs  must  I be  far 
hence  by  daybreak.  Now  it  is  vour  turn 
to  favor  me,  and  it  is  a matter  of  life 
or  death  for  you  to  do  so.” 

“With  pleasure  shall  I do  it.  Your 
Excellency,''  cried  Sir  Gerald,  glad  at 
heart  to  be  so  soon  and  unexpectedly 
rid  of  such  a redoubtable  but  dubious 
visitor. 

“With  pleasure,  say  you — nay,  that  I 
doubt,  mv  master.  But  hearken^  Your 
promise  entails  a long  ride,  a long  jour- 
ney. Twenty  miles  hence,  at  Cragga, 
camps  Colonel  Sankev.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  the  way.  You  are  to  set  out  at 
break  of  day  and  halt  not  by  stock  or 


stone  until  you  deliver  this  epistle,  with 
my  compliments,  into  the  hands  of  the 
gallant  colonel.  In  this  you  will  be 
serving  the  Parliament,  so  fail  me  not 
at  your  peril.'' 

The  young  baronet  took  the  missive 
and  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  silken 
doublet.  His  kinsman  Mervyn  was  a 
silent  and  interested  witness  of  the 
transaction. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Castle  Aylmer 
had  almost  resumed  its  wonted  aspect. 
The  recent  hurried  passage  of  a large 
army  was  told  mainly  by  the  trampled 
lawn,  the  road  cut  up  by  artillery,  and 
the  dangling  corpses  of  three  unfor- 
tunate peasants  who  had  been  hanged 
by  the  Puritans  on  the  pretense  of  their 
being  “rebels.” 

And  Mervyn  Aylmer  was  gone.  Say- 
ing farewell  to  none  and  looking  not  to 
right  or  left,  the  poor  self-seeking  rene- 
gade had  mounted  his  horse  and  ridden 
away  with  the  bloodstained  enemies  of 
his  creed  and  country,  a severe  and 
stand-off  company  that  held  him  in  con- 
tempt and  dislike. 

Ere  sunset  that  same  day  the  old 
castle  had  other  military  visitors,  a sec- 
ond army.  The  red  and  level  rays 
glanced  on  helmet  and  breastplate,  pike 
head  and  matchlock  barrel,  as  down 
from  the  north  poured  squadron  after 
squadron  and  company  after  company, 
with  tramping  of  hoofs,  jingling  of  ac- 
coutrements and  bridle  chains  and  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  marching  feet.  There 
were  tall  and  stalwart  forms,  brave,  sol- 
dierly faces  tanned  with  many  years’ 
campaigning.  There  were  banners  em- 
blazoned with  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster 
and  the  Cross-keys  of  St.  Peter. 

It  was  the  famous  Catholic  Army  of 
Ulster,  on  its  way  to  oppose  the  forces 
of  the  ruthless  Puritans. 

“‘A  thousand  welcomes,  General 
O’Neill.”  cried  Sir  Gerald,  hurrying 
gladly  to  greet  his  new  visitors.  “Noll 
Cromwell  has  just  swept  off  a thousand 
head  of  our  cattle,  but  still  I can  war- 
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rant  you  good  beef  and  beer,  and  there 
remains  some  prime  wine  in  our 
cellars/’  , 

“Be  not  uneasy,  Sir  Gerald/’  replied 
Hugh  Duff  O’Neill,  a gallant  and  ex- 
perienced officer  who  had  received  his 
military  training  beyond  sea.  “The 
Ulster  army  are  light  eaters  but  rapid 
marchers,  and  we  always  carry  our  own 
commissariat.  So  we  are  close  on  the 
track  of  the  great  baby  slayer?  Press 
on  with  your  troops,  Lieutenant  Mac- 
Mahort,  reconnoitre  and  report/’ 

Hearty  and  vivacious  were  the  guests 
that  now  assembled  around  the  board 
in  the  hall  of  Castle  Aylmer — quite  dif- 
ferent to  their  recent  glum-faced  pred- 
ecessors. Wit  and  humor  were 
bandied  across  the  steaming  and  savory 
platters ; there  were  toast,  song  and 
story.  The  lion  of  the  feast  was  brave 
General  O’Neill,  and  the  queen  of  it 
fair  Marian  Grace,  and  the  heart  and 
60ul  of  it  the  big-hearted  host  himself — 
unaware,  simple  body,  that  all  the  time 
a Damoclian  sword  of  doom  hung  over 
his  head,  sharpened  and  set  to  fall  and 
slay  him ! 

It, was  when  at  length  the  tables  were 
pushed  aside  and  the  pipers  and  fiddlers 
began  to  be  heard  from,  and  Ulster  sol- 
diers and  Leinster  maidens  were  lining 
up  for  the  dance,  that  a dust-stained 
trooper  entered  and  saluted  the  general. 

“Enemy  four  leagues  from  here,  sir,” 
he  announced.  “The  lieutenant  has  sent 
you  three  prisoners.” 

“Very  good;  bring  them  here.” 

Two  of  the  captives  were  Cromwel- 
lian Ironsides,  slightly  wounded,  the 
third  a tattered,  begrimed,  shrinking 
being,  who  seemed  loth,  very  loth,  to 
appear  before  all  that  company.  But 
his  guards  pushed  him  forward,  and 
when  the  light  of  the  torches  and 
sconces  showed  his  face,  there  was  a 
murmur  of  abhorrence  and  anathema. 

It  was  Mervyn  Aylmer. 

“So  you  have  chosen  to  turn  traitor, 
sir,  renounce  faith  and  fatherland,  and 


go  over  to  the  enemy,”  sternly  said 
General  O'Neill.  “And  already  your 
vile  sin  has  found  you  out.  You  deserve 
death  as  a renegade  and  a spy.” 

“You  would  murder  me?”  gasped 
the  prisoner,  the  beads  of  terror  shining 
on  his  distorted  face. 

“Military  execution  is  not  murder,” 
said  the  general.  “Methinks  I shaM 
award  you  tfie  doom  of  a traitor.” 

“No,  General,  no,  for  heaven's  sake,” 
pleaded  Mervyn.  “I  am  no  traitor; 
what  I have  done  I have  done  openly, 
as  others  have  done  during  the  war — 
changed  sides  as  they  saw  fit.  But,  if 
you  must  know,  there  is  a real  traitor  in 
this  room,  a secret  bearer  of  Crom- 
well’s dispatches  to  his  officers.  Yes, 
General  O’Neill,  there  is  a genuine  spy 
and  go-between  here  present  among  us, 
but  it  is  not  I.” 

“Whom,  then,  do  you  mean,  sir?” 
perfunctorily  inquired  the  general,  who 
from  experience  attached  light  impor- 
tance to  the  wild  statement  of  culprits 
to  avert  punishment  from  themselves 
by  diverting  suspicion  to  others. 

“There  he  sits  beside  you,”  cried 
Mervyn  pointing  a trembling  finger. 
“Let  him  deny,  if  he  dare,  that  this  mo- 
ment he  has  a secret  dispatch  of  Crom- 
well’s in  his  pocket.  Ay,  there  he  sits 
beside  you,  the  traitor — Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer.” 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  on  the 
host  of  the  feast.  He  certainly  looked 
astounded  as  he  saw  that  accusing  fin- 
ger, those  batteries  of  questioning  eyes. 

“Probably  you  do  not  choose  to  say 
anything,  Sir  Gerald,”  said  O’Neill,  “in 
reply  to  such  a ridiculous  charge?” 

“Oh,  but  he  must,”  snarled  the  ac- 
cuser, “and  if  the  truth  is  in  him  he  dare 
not  deny  it.” 

Sir  Gerald  arose  in  very  visible  em- 
barrassment. He  cast  what  seemed  as 
appealing  glance  around  the  hall. 

“Why,  General  O’Neill  and  my  good 
friends,”  he  stammered,  “the  fact*  is  that 
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General  Cromwell  did  entrust  me  with 
what  he  considered  a very  important 
letter  to  deliver — I am  to  deliver  it  to- 
morrow morning  to  Colonel  Sankey  at 
Cragga — blit,  bless  my  soul,  in  under- 
taking the  commission  the  idea  of  play- 
ing spy  or  traitor  never  entered  my 
head.” 

“Where  is  this  letter,  Sir  Gerald  ?” 

“I  have  it,  of  course.” 

“You  will  please  hand  it  to  me.” 

“I  fear,  General,  that  it  would  be 
highly  dishonorable  for  me  to  do  so.” 

“I  fear,  Sir  Gerald,  that  you  will  find 
it  highly  unpleasant  if  you  don’t.” 
O’Neill  was  growing  impatient. 

“Surely,  General  O'Neill,  you  would 
not  have  me  guilty  of  a gross  breach  of 
confidence  between  gentlemen?” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  Gerald !’’  A slender 
white  hand  was  deftly  slipped  into  the 
baronet’s  pocket,  and  Marian  Grace 
flashed  the  mysterious  missive  in  the 
faces  of  the  assembly.  “Confidence  be- 
tween gentlemen,  indeed?  Call  the  in- 
famous babv  butcher  of  Drogheda  a 
gentleman,  and  compare  him  with  a 
true  and  gallant  soul  like  yourself!  No, 
Gerald,  you  shall  not  sacrifice  life  and 
character  to  a false  notion  of  honor. 
Here,  General,  is  the  precious  billet  of 
Noll  Cromwell,  the  regicide  and  demon 
of  massacre.” 

O’Neill  hastily  opened  and  read  the 
epistle.  Then  his  handsome,  dark  face, 
with  its  raven  mustache  and  pointed 
beard,  grew  graver  still. 

“So,  Sir  Gerald,"  he  impressively  de- 
manded, “you  were  to  deliver  this  to- 
morrow morning  to  a Cromwellian  offi- 
cer at  Cragga?" 

“Such  was  my  promise,  General — I 
was  to  start  on  my  journey  at  day- 
break.” 

“It  would  have  been  a long  journey, 
indeed!  Arc  you  aware  of  the  contents 
of  this  letter?” 

“On  my  honor  as  a gentleman,  I 
am  not.” 


“Then  1 shall  read  them  to  you ; they 
are  very  short  and  to  the  point.  Here 
they  are: 

“ ‘Hang  the  bearer. 

(Signed)  “ 'Oliver  Cromwell.’  ” 


. There  was  a brief  spell  of  deathlike 
silence,  a general  thrill  and  shudder,  a 
murmur  of  mingled  indignation  and  re- 
joicing that  rose  and  rose  like  the  sea 
rising  in  a cavern  until  it  swelled  into 
a mighty  cheer  that  made  the  rafters 
ring  and  caused  the  soldiers  camping 
and  watching  without  to  conjecture  that 
there  had  come  news  of  some  great  vic- 
tory. And  so  there  had — of  victory 
over  a base  plot  against  the  life  of  a 
good  man. 

Numbers  crowded  towards  Sir  Ger- 
ald to  congratulate  him  on  his  marvel- 
ous escape,  from  a felon’s  doom,  but 
they  found  it  a matter  of  difficulty,,  for 
General  O’Neill  was  grasping  him  by 
one  hand  and  General  O’Farrall  by  the 
other,  and  thfc  arms  of  Miss  Marian 
Grace  were  around  his  neck. 

In  the  joyous  confusion  Mervyn  Ayl- 
mer slipped  out  the  castle  door  and  stole 
away  into  the  darkness,  a wretched  and 
desolate  man,  without  friend  or  love, 
home  or  country. 

“Let  him  go  in  peace,”  said  Sir  Ger- 
ald ; “but  for  him  I would  be  blindly 
bound  on  my  death  journey  in  the 
morning.” 

“I  shall  feel  grateful  to  him  all  my 
life,”  declared  Marian,  “even  though 
he  seemed  to  me  as  the  fiend  perform- 
ing a benignant  miracle.” 

History  records  how  General  Hugh 
Duff  O’Neill  exacted  heavy  vengeance 
for  the  massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  when  the  corpses  of  two  thou- 
sand Ironsides  lay  piled  in  the  red 
breach  of  Clonmel.  Shortly  after  that 
gory  event  Cromwell  quitted  Ireland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  delivering 
his  brief  but  critical  epistles. 
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nN  the  older  Roman  liturgies  we 
do  not  find  any  prayers  imme- 
diately following  the  Agnus 
Dei  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  two  prayers  are  found  in  a French 
missal  for  use  at  this  place,  one  of  these 
being  the  prayer  in  our  own-  missals — 
the  prayer  of  St.  Apgustine  to  our 
Lord — beginning:  “Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  the  living  Cod.”  This  is  the  sec- 
ond of  three  prayers  following  the  Ag- 
nus Dei  in  the  present-day  liturgy.  The 
first  is  Jhat  which  begins:  “Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  didst  sav  to  Thy  apostles, 
peace  I leave  you.  My  peace  I give  you.” 
The  third  prayer  is : “Let  not,  O Lord, 
the  participation  of  Thy  body,  which  I, 
though  unworthy,  presume  to  receive, 
turn  to  my  judgment  and  condemnation  ; 
but  through  Thy  mercy  may  it  be  to  me 
a safeguard  and  remedy  for  soul  and 
body;  Who  with  the  Father  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reignest 
.Lord,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.”  This 
prayer  is  also  found  in  the  Greek  liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  for  use  in  the  same 
place,  and  almost  in  the  same  words. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these 
three  prayers  the  celebrant,  in  High 
Mass,  gives  the  kiss  of  peace.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Church  this  ceremony  was, 
in  very  fact,  a sign  of  close  union  among 
the  faithful,  and  was  given  by  the  entire 
congregation  to  each  other.  Innocent  I 
speaks  of  it  as  taking  place  after  the 
Consecration,  as  a seal  set  on  the  Ac- 
tion. About  the  time  of  Innocent  III 
(1216)  the  “osculatorium,”  or  “instru- 
ment of  peace,”  was  introduced  in  some 
countries.  This  was  a piece  of  metal, 
engraved  with  a crucifix,  which  the  cel- 
ebrant kissed,  and  which  was  then 
kissed  by  the  clergy  and  congregation. 
Finally,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  restricted 


to  those  within  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the 
end  it  became  the  embrace,  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  celebrant  and  deacon  kiss  the 
altar  together ; the  priest  then  places 
his  hands  on  the  deacon’s  shoulders, 
saying : “Pax  tecum to  which  the  dea- 
con answers : “Et  cum  Spiritu  tuo.’’ 

The  deacon  gives  the  pax  to  the  sub- 
deacon, who  gives  it  to  one  of  the  as- 
sistants within  the  sanctuary,  each  of 
whom  gives  and  receives  it  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  early  Church,  as  now,  the 
pax  was  omitted  on  Good  Friday. 

The  priest’s  communion  precedes  that 
of  the  people,  and  has  done  so  from  the 
beginning.  ' After  a genuflection,  he 
says  the  words:  “I  will  take  the  Bread 
of  heaven  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Then  slightly  bowing,  he  takes 
the  two  portions  of  the  Host,  and  the 
paten  in  his  hand  beneath  it;  he  repeats 
the  prayer  of  the  centurion,  “Lord,  I am 
not  worthy,”  etc.,  while  the  server  rings 
the  bell  to  summon  to  the  altar  all  who 
are  about  to  receive  holy  communion. 
After  receiving  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord,  the  priest  gives  communion 
to  the  faithful  before  receiving  the  ab- 
lutions. After  the  server  lists  recited  the 
Confiteor  for  the  people,  the  celebrant 
pronounces  the  absolution.  He  then 
takes  the  ciborium  in  his  left  hand,  and 
raising  a Host  over  it  in  his  right  hand, 
he  turns  to  the  people  and  says  aloud: 
“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  behold  Him 
Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
Then  he  repeats  three  times : “Lord.  I 
am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter 
under  my  roof : say  but  the  word,  and 
my  soul  shall  be  healed.”  Descending 
the  steps  and  coming  to  the  rail,  he  says 
to  each  communicant : “The  Body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thv  soul 
to  life  everlasting.  Amen.” 

After  the  communion  of  the  people 
the  celebrant  receives  the  ablutions. 
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which  are  wine  for  the  first  ablution, 
poured  by  the  server  or  deacon  into  the 
chalice,  and  wine  and  water  for  the  sec- 
ond ablution.  At  the  first  ablution  he 
says  the  prayer:  “Grant,  O Lord,  that 
what  we  have  taken  with  our  mouth  we 
may  receive  with  a pure  mind,  so  that 
of  a temporal  gift  it  may  become  to  us 
an  eternal  remedy.”  Taking  the  chalice 
in  his  hands,  holding  over  it  the  fingers 
which  have  touched  the  Sacred  Species, 
he  proceeds  to  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
altar,  where  the  server  pours  wine  and 
water  upon  them,  saying  the  prayer: 
“May  Thy  Body,  O Lord,  which  I have 
received,  and  Thy  Blood  which  I have 
drunk,  cleave  to  my  interior,  and  grant 
that  no  stain  of  sin  may  remain  in  me, 
who  have  been  nourished  with  the  pure 
and  holy  sacraments,  Who  livest  and 
reignest,”  etc. 

The  priest  then  takes  this  second  ab- 
lution, cleanses  the  chalice,  lays  the 
paten  upon  it,  and  taking  the  veil  from 
the  server,  lays  it  over  the  chalice  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  Mass.  At  High 
Mass  all  this  is  done  by  the  deacon  and 
subdeacon.  In  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. and  in  Milan,  where  the  Ambro- 
sian Rite  is  in  use,  an  ablution  of  water 
is  still  brought  to  the  communicants, 
sometimes  while  they  are  kneeling  at 
the  altar-rail,  sometimes  after  they  have 
returned  to  their  places,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  different  congrega- 
tions. 

In  the  early  clays  every  one  who  re- 
mained through  the  Mass  received  holy 
communion ; but  even  in  the  time  of  St. 
Chrysostom  this  practice  was  lapsing,  as 
we  find  him  complaining  that  many  were 
content  to  receive  the  Eucharist  once  a 
year.  The  Council  of  Autun,  670,  de- 
clared that  no  one  was  to  be  held  a Cath- 
olic who  did  not  receive  at  Christmas, 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  desired 
that  all  who  assist  at  Mass  should  com- 
municate sacramentally,  and  required 
that  every  Catholic  should  at  least  com- 


municate at  Easter  time.  Up  to  1414 
the  faithful  received  from  the  chalice 
also  at  special  times.  The  primitive 
Christian  customs  in  Rome  and  else- 
where, however,  and  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions also,  prove  that  communion  in  one 
kind  was  always  common  ; and  from  the 
very  first  reservation  in  one  kind  was 
made,  not  only  for  communion  for  the 
laity,  but  also  as  “fermentum,”  sent  as 
a pledge  of  unity  and  love  from  one 
bishop  to  another.  In  all  these  instances 
it  was  the  Host  only  which  was  re- 
served. When  it  was  first  objected  that 
the  Eucharist  in  one  kind  was  not  a 
complete  Eucharist,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance made  it  a universal  discipline  of 
the  Church  to  communicate  people, 
whether  at  Mass  or  not,  in  one  kind 
only ; the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  alone 
receiving  both  the  Host  and  the  Chalice. 
It  is.  therefore,  a question  of  discipline 
whether  the  Eucharist  be  received  in 
one  or  both  kinds.  Communion  in  both 
kinds' was  more  or  less  practiced  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century — that  is,  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  in  many  places  was  almost 
universal.  The  Host  was  dipped  in  the 
Chalice,  as  is  still  done  in  the  East, 
though  this  practice  was  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Clermont  and  by 
Paschal  II. 

For  about  six  hundred  years  the  Eu- 
charist was  received  in  the  hands.  An 
order  was  soon  established  in  regafd  to 
precedence  of  communicants,  and  Nthen 
the  deacons,  widows,  and  others  in  the 
sanctuary  received  first  after  the  cele- 
brant : then  deaconesses  and  conse- 

crated Virgins,  children  and  lay  men 
and  women  last.  A Synod  of  Auxerre, 
about  578,  decreed  that  the  women 
should  not  take  the  Host  in  the  uncov- 
ered hand ; also  that  women  must  not 
touch  the  altar-cloth  when  commu- 
nicating. 

In  Gaul,  in  the  sixth  century,  people 
still  communicated  at  the  altar,  not  out- 
side the  sanctuary ; they  consumed  the 
Particle  with  their  hand  resting  on  the 
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altar,  as  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons 
still  did  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
words  used  in  giving  the  Host  used  to 
be : ‘‘Corpus  Christi,”  to  which  the 

communicant  answered : “Amen.”  For 
the  Gialice : “Sanguis  Christi  poculum 
salutis.”  “Amen.”  About  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  the  words : “Corpus 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  conservet 
animam  tuam.”  were  already  in  use,  and 
Alcuin  added  to  this:  “In  vitam  aeter- 
nam.”  The  old  Ordos  sav  that  the  con- 
secrated Wine  should  be  received 
through  a gold  reed,  called  a “calamus/’ 
A remnant  of  this  custom  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Pope  s communion  in  High  Mass. 
In  the  old  Ordos  the  giving  of  the  Chal- 
ice was  called  confirmation — the  word 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  completing  or 
confirming  the  act  of  communion.  This 
distinction  was  always  made  between 
it  and  the  Host,  “confirmat.  confirman- 
tur,”  meaning  he  or  they  communicate 
in  the  Species  of  Wine. 

The  giving  of  the  Chalice  was  done 
always  by  the  deacon.  At  first  holy 
communion  was  never  given  in  the 
churches  outside  of  the  time  of  Mass. 
Those  yvho  were  ill  or  unavoidably  ab- 
sent had,  from  the  first,  the  Eucharist 
brought  to  them  ; but  those  who  went 
to  the  church  were  obliged  to  receive  at 
the  proper  place  during  Mass.  Now, 
however,  it  is  a general  custom  to  give 
holy  communion  in  the  churches  before 
or  after  Mass,  and  (in  Europe)  at  altafs 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  re- 
served, where  Mass  is  seldom  said.  The 
form  on  such  occasions  is  the  same  as 
for  communion  during  Mass,  except 
that  the  priest,  as  he  returns  to  the  altar, 
says  the  beautiful  antiphon,  “O  Sacrum 
convivium;’’  the  versicle  and  response 
of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  Mass  of  that  day  are  then 
said;  then  the  priest  gives  the  blessing: 
“Benedictio  Dei  omnipotentis,  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  descendat  super 
vos  et  maneat  semper.”  Beautiful  these 
prayers  are  in  meaning,  and  so  the 


beauty  is  retained  in  whatever  language 
into  which  they  are  translated;  but 
there  is  something  special  in  the 
Latin  that  seems  to'  round  out  and 
make  fuller  the  very  sound  of  the  words, 
as  well  as  the  meaning.  This  is  why  it 
is  well  to  learn  all  our  liturgical  prayers* 
in  the  language  of  the  Church — not  a 
difficult  task,  when  so  many  prayer- 
books  contain,  side  by  side,  the  Latin 
prayers  with  the  translation  into  the 
vernacular. 

After  covering  the  chalice  with  the 
veil  the  priest  proceeds  to  the  missal 
(which  the  server  has  placed  on  the 
Epistle  side  of  the  altar),  and  reads 
the  Communion  which  is  generally  a 
verse  from* the  Scriptures.  The  Com- 
munion. like  the  Oblation  used  to  take 
place  in  silence,  but  by  the  fifth  century 
the  custom  had  been  established  of 
singing  at  this  place  an  entire  psalm. 
This  gave  place  to  a shorter  versicle, 
said  by  the  priest  at  Low  Mass,  and 
sung  by  the  choir  at  High  Mass. 

The  Post-  or  After-Communion  is 
a prayer  representing  the  general 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  found  in  every 
liturgy.  It  used  to  be  prefaced  by  an 
invitation,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  “Oremus,”  said  by  the 
celebrant  before  he  recites  the  Post- 
Communion.  This  prayer  varies  with 
the  day  or  season,  and  as  many  prayers 
are  said  here  as  have  been  said  at  the 
first  Collect  and  at  the  Secret,  special  or 
fixed  prayers  being  here  said  on  Sun- 
days, and  during  Advent.  Lent,  and  on 
ferias.  The  second  prayer  in  Advent  is 
of  our  Blessed  Mother:  the  third  may 
be  for  the  Pope  or  for  the  Church — the 
last-named  so  short,  so  full  of  meaning, 
and  practical,  that,  while  many  know  it 
well,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  it 
here : “Mercifully,  O Lord,  we  beseech 
Thee,  hear  the  prayers  of  Thy  Church ; 
that  all  adversities  and  errors  being  de- 
stroyed, she  may  now  serve  Thee  with 
secure  liberty.”  In  Lent  a third  Col- 
lect is  said  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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After  these  prayers  the  celebrant 
turns  to  the  people  with  the  salutation : 
“The  Lord  be  with  you,”  and  the  server 
responds  in  the  usual  way,  praying  the 
Lord  may  also  be  with  the  spirit  or 
soul  of  the  priest.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  “Ite  missa  est,”  chanted 
by  the  deacon  at  High  Mass,  and  said 
by  the  celebrant  at  Low  Mass.  The 
choir  or  server  answers,  “Deo  gratias.” 
In  the  penitential  seasons,  however, 
“Benedieamus  Domino,”  that  is,  “Let  us 
bless  the  Lord,”  is  said  instead  of  “Ite 
missa  est.”  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
some  part  of  the  Divine  Office  to  be 
recited  after  the  Mass  of  the  day  in  pen- 
itential seasons,  as  is  still  done  in  Holy 
Week,  and  the  people  were  therefore  in- 
vited to  assist.  Thus  at  Lodi,  after  the 
first  Mass  of  Christmas — at  midnight — 
“Benedieamus  Domino”  is  still  said  in 
place  of  “Ite  missa  est,”  because  Laudsr 
followed  the  Mass  of  midnight  and 
these  are  the  concluding  words  of  Lauds 
which  terminates  this  Mass.  This  is 
the  origin  of  our  having  “Benedieamus 
Domino”  in  penitential  seasons,  instead 
of  the  usual  dismissal,  after  which  Ves- 
pers naturally  followed ; for  up  to  the 
twelfth  century  Mass  was  not  said  dur- 
ing Lent  until  after  the  hour  of 
None — 3 p.  m. 

There  are  five  tones  for  the  chanting 
of  the  “Ite  missa  est,”  differing  with  the 
liturgical  seasons.  The  Mass  used  to 
end  at  these  words,  and  there  was  no 
blessing.  Something  of  this  custom  re- 
mains to  us  in  Requiem  Masses,  where 
the  blessing  is  not  given,  and  it  is  still 
more  remarkably  retained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Carthusians,  who  omit  both 
the  blessing  and  the  “Placeat.” 

The  priest  turns  to  the  altar  after  the 
dismissal  and  recites  the  pravet* 
“Placeat:”  “Let  the  performance  of  my 
homage,”  etc.  He  then  kisses  the  altar 
and  raising  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
says,  turning  to  the  congregation,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  : “May  Al- 
mighty God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 


Ghost,  bless  you.”  No  mention  of  the 
blessing  at  the  end  of  Mass  is  found  un- 
til the  tenth  century,  although  it  is  to 
be  inferred  from  a decree  of  a Council 
of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  that  presbyters 
already  gave  a blessing,  “communi- 
cating directly  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,, 
and  then  blessing  the  people.”  When 
the  blessing  was  first  introduced  every 
priest  blessed  with  a triple  sign  of  the 
cross,  but  since  the  sixteenth  century 
this  has  been  done  only  by  bishops. 

After  blessing  the  congregation,  the 
priest  turns,  goes  to  the  Gospel  side, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  altar, 
on  his  forehead,  lips,  and  heart,  and  be- 
gins to  read  the  “Last  Gospel,”  so-called 
from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  Mass. 
This  is  always  the  first  portion  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  except  where  the  office 
of  a festival  has  superseded  the  office  of 
the  Sunday,  or  feria ; in  which  case  the 
Gospel  of  the  Sunday  or  feria  is  read. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Pius  V (1566)  this 
could  be  sn  id  or  omitted  at  the  will  of 
the  celebrant,  as  it  was  originally  a pri- 
vate prayer  said  on  returning  to  the  sac- 
risty, as  the  “Benedicite”  is  now — the 
“Benedicite”  being  the  prayer  said  by 
the  priest  as  he  leaves  the  altar.  Pope 
Pius  V required  thi$  Gospel  to  be  said 
at  the  altar.  A bishop,  at  Pontifical 
Mass,  says  this  Gospel  on  his  way  to  un- 
vest. and  some  of  the  ancient  Orders 
omit  it  in  their  liturgy.  It  is  recited  at 
the  sacristy  door  at  Clermont,  and  at 
Lyons  the  priest  says  it  on  his  way  back 
from  the  altar. 

Since  1884  three  Hail  Marys,  the 
“Salve  Regina,”  and  two  prayers  spe- 
cially composed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  are 
said  after  every  Low  Mass.  At  Rome — 
in  fact, in  all  Italy  and  France — these  ad- 
ditional prayers  are  said  in  Latin,  but  in 
other  places  they  are  allowed  to  be  said 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  In  Italy, 
after  High  Mass,  or  the  last  Mass  of  the 
day,  the  Divine  Praises  are  said  in 
Italian.  In  our  country  these  prayers 
are  said  in  English  after  Benediction. 
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Dick 

By  ANNA  BLANCHE  M’GILL 


nT'S  a shame  to  ride  you  so 
hard  to-night,  Dick,  the  night 
before  you’re  to  make  the  for- 
, tune  of  St.  Stephen’s — but  we 
couldn’t  help  it,  could  we?  We  had  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Malone,  even  if  we  did  think 
it  was  just  one  of  her  spells.  Ah,  God 
bless  you,  my  brave  lad.  It  was  a good 
deed,  even  if  Mrs.  Malone  didn’t  die 
this  time.  God  sees  the  intention,  and 
our  intention  was  good,  riding  out  on 
such  a night  as  this,  and  on  such  a 
mission.” 

As  he  continued  to  unharness  the 
faithful  creature  which  had  trotted  along 
so  valiantly  through  the  beating  rain  to 
and  from  the  sick  call  which,  like  so 
many  others,  had  proved  to  be  but  an 
inconsiderate  demand  on  the  good  old 
priest,  Father  Sullivan  seemed  to  forget 
how  drenched  he  was  himself  in  his 
affectionate  • sympathy  for  the  trusty 
steed  which  had  carried  him  now  for 
several  years  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
around  his  rather  difficult  parish.  .Rub- 
bing Dick's  wet  skin  dry  as  he  could,  he 
continued  to  talk ; people  said  Dick 
really  understood  what  Father  Sullivan 
said  to  him,  and  they  almost  looked 
for  the  horse,  to  turn  and  answer  him 
some  day. 

“May  the  saints  bless  you,,”  he  said, 
“and  make  you  hold  up  your  head 
proudly  and  handsomely  as  an  Arab’s 
to-morrow!” 

Notwithstanding  the  incessant  rain 
of  the  night  before,  the  following  day 
broke  clear  and  beautiful,  and  by  after- 
noon the  blue  sky  and  warm  sunshine 
brought  out  a large  crowd  to  the 
grounds  of  the  little  school,  where  there 
was  to  be  a strawberry  festival  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  clear  the  debt  on 


the  church.  It  had  been  only  at  Father 
Sullivan’s  most  earnest  solicitation  that 
the  Bishop  had,  a few  years  before,  per- 
mitted St.  Stephen's  to  be  built  when 
there  were  but  a few  straggling  houses 
in  its  vicinity.  But  in  those  few  homes, 
Father  Sullivan  insisted,  there  .were 
many  little  children  who  ought  to  be 
sent  to  church,  and  it  was  too*  far 
for  them  to  go  to  town  every  Sun- 
day. So,  having  gained  his  point,  for 
years  he  had  ridden  out  to  them  on  Dick, 
a real  thoroughbred,  presented  to  him 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral 
parish,  who  heard  of  his  country  mission 
and  how  he  had  been  trudging  to  it 
every  other  Sunday  from  the  railroad 
stations  mile  and  a half  from  the  church 
— a long,  rough,  muddy  mile  in  bad 
weather. 

A factory  had  been  erected  near  the 
church  and  quite  a colony  of  cottages 
sprang  up  around  it ; and  some  per- 
sons interested  financially  and  ac- 
tively in  the  factory  began  to  put 
up  larger  and  more  attractive  houses. 
Some  were  Catholic,  but  even  those 
who  were  not  took  a keen  interest 
in  Father  Sullivan's  splendid  work.  So 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  country 
for  miles  around,  and  some  of  the  city 
parishes,  would  be  represented  at  the 
festival. 

The  climax  of  the  afternoon  was  to  be 
the  auction.  Instead  of  having  the  old- 
time  raffles,  Father  Sullivan  had  per- 
suaded the  committee  to  dispose  by 
auction  of  the  articles  donated. 

“The  women  will  be  sure  to  like  an 
auction,”  lie  said. 

As  the  auction  was  the  event  of  the 
afternoon,  the  disposal  of  nothing  less 
than  Father  Sullivan’s  thoroughbred 
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was  the  great_  event  of  the  sale.  For 
Dick  had  been  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mittee— to  be  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder!  It  seemed  inconceiv- 
able. But  this  festival  was  to  be  a final 
mighty  effort  to  clear  the  debt. 
As  the  priest  was  riding  along  thinking 
about  this  rather  despondently  one 
day,  Frank  Field  stopped  him.  Frank 
had  always  coveted  Dick,  who  was 
indeed  one  of  the  best  saddle-horses 
around  Louisville.  Frank  laughingly 
said,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before : 
“Father,  I wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  self- 
ish about  Dick.  Aren’t  you  ready  to 
sell  him?” 

“No.  Dick  and  I ‘are  going  to  jog 
along  together  till  one  of  us  gives  out, 
I suppose,”  said  the  old  priest,  who  was 
beginning  himself  to  show  a little  weari- 
ness after  his  difficult  and  unremitting 
labors. 

“But  you  don’t  come  to  town  much 
any  more,  and  you  don’t  need  a 
thoroughbred  to  ride  around  Meadow 
Valley.” 

“But  I do  need  him,”  he  replied. 
“Why,  he’s  eyes  and  .ears  and  mem- 
ory to  me,  as  well  as  legs ! He’ll 
head  for  the  cottages  where  the 
sick  are  after  one  or  two  calls  without 
my  having  to  guide  him.  No,  Dick  and 
I have  jogged  along  together  too  long  to 
part  company  now.” 

Yet  when  he  had  ridden  off,  leaving 
Frank  to  think  how  beautifully  Dick 
would  groom  up  for  his  uses*  Father 
Sullivan  got  his  inspiration.  'Why  not 
turn  Dick  over  to  be  auctioned?  It 
would  be  a terrible  deprivation.  Yet, 
think  what  it  would  accomplish  ! Every- 
body in  the  country  around  knew  what 
Dick  was.  Frank  Field  wasn’t  the  only 
one  who  would  be  glad  to  own  him.  If 
the  matter  were  sufficiently  noised 
abroad,  the  priest  knew  many  a person 
would  make  a bid  for  the  fine  animal. 
And.  as  Frank  Field  said,  he  really  did 
not  need  such  a horse.  Now  that  he 
went  to  town  but  seldom,  a cheaper  one 


would  serve  him  to  make  his  most  dis- 
tant calls  in  the  country.  Ah,  but  it 
would  be  a painful  separation!  Yet, 
after  all,  wasn’t  this  now  a selfish  love 
for  Dick  and  a selfish  satisfaction  that 
prompted  these  arguments  against  giv- 
ing him  up?  Yes,  that  was  about  the 
truth.  He  would  relinquish  Dick  and 
offer  the  deed  to  the  Lord  as  a little  sac- 
rifice. Oh,  indeed,  it  would  be  a great 
sacrifice ! 

As  he  foresaw,  many  a person  was  in 
the  festival-assembly  simply  because  of 
the  Blue-grass  thoroughbred.  “When 
is  Dickie  to  be  sold?”  could  be  heard 
on  all  sides.  Every  time  Father  Sulli- 
van heard  it,  he  ‘felt  a singular  clutching 
at  his  heart.  And  then,  finally,  he 
heard  what  rang  in  his  ears  like  a knell ! 

“And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  the  'piece-de-resistance’  of  the 
auction ! What  am  I offered  for  Dick, 
the  Kentucky  thoroughbred?  I almost 
said/his  Reverence,’  for  as  you’re  all  well 
aware  he  has  certainly  helped  to  build 
up  St.  Stephen’s  congregation.  No 
need  to  introduce  him  and  his  merit**  to 
this  audience.  No  need  at  all  to  boom 
up  this  item  of  the  auction.  Almost 
every  Kentuckian  knows  what  stock  he 
is,  knows  what  a worthy  descendent  of 
illustrious  ancestry  he  is.  Finest  mettle 
of  the  pasture.  Sound  in  every  limb. 
Come  right  up,  gentlemen,  and  give 
him  a rousing  bid — not  to  compliment 
him  and  Father  Sullivan,  but  to  show 
you  really  do  know  good  blood  when 
you  see  it ! He  is  one  of  the 

finest  saddle-horses  in  Jefferson  County! 
What  am  I offered  to  start  him?  Do  I 
hear  a starter?  Nonsense!  Don’t  dis- 
grace yourselves  by  silence  and  finicky 
bids ! That’s  right,  O’Neill,  but  not 
right  enough  bv  a long  wavs.  Raise 
him  twenty-five ! Good  for  you,  Mr. 
Brown!  Field,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  ? I thought  you’d  almost  stolen 
Dick  out  of  his  stable,  you  have  always 
tormented  Father  Sullivan  so  about 
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selling  him!  Now's  your  chance  to  get 
him  for  fifty  more!  Do  I hear  it?’’ 

“Twenty-five,”  muttered  Field,  who 
had  been  waiting  to  come  in  on  last  bids. 

“Well,  you'll  have  to  put  another 
twenty-five  to  it,”  called  out  Denny 
Walsh,  who  was  acting  auctioneer,  “be- 
cause Mr.  Kirby  told  me  this  morning 
he  wanted  a chance  or  so  at  Dick  him- 
self, and  I know  he’s  not  going  to  let 
another  walk  off  with  such  a good  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  as  Dick’s  been — are 
you,  Mr.  Kirby?” 

Mr.  Kirby  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  cathedral,  but  he  owned  very  large 
interests  in  Meadow  Valley  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  even  before  it  was  established 
he  had  built  a lovely  summer  home  on 
the  river-road  where  his  family  lingered 
later  and  later  in  the  autumns  as  the 
years  rolled  by.  During  those  months 
of  summer  and  early  autumn  they  at- 
tended St.  Stephen’s  and  had  become 
a great  help  to  it  in  many  ways. 

And  now  for  an  anxious  space  of  time 
the  bidding  seemed  to  be  almost  a bat- 
tle royal  between  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr. 
Field  for  the  possession  of  Father  Sul- 
livan’s beloved  Dick.  The  bidding  had 
risen  so  high  it  now  proceeded  no  longer 
by  large  sums,  but  had  dwindled  to  five 
and  ten-dollar  “raises.”  Occasionally  a 
third  person  made  an  offer,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  bidding  was  be- 
tween the  two  who  had  come  out 
strongly  on  this  last  part  of  the  sale. 
Finally,  at  an  impatient  bound,  Field 
had  gone  Mr.  Kirby  “twenty-five  dol- 
lars better.”  Mr.  Kirby  did  not  increase 
it.  The  offerings  had  gone  to  a hand- 
some sum  by  this  time,  so,  whoever  won 
him,  Dick  might  stand  proudly  there 
with  his  beautiful  head  high  in  air,  paw- 
ing the  ground  impatiently  with  first  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  all  four  having 
begun  to  feel  the  need  of  a scamper — 
for  Father  Sullivan  had  forborne  to 
ride  him  all  day.  He  had  done  what 
seemed  about  to  be  his  last  brave  ser- 


vice to  St.  Stephen's,  for  so  high  had 
the  bidding  gone,  a great  slice  could 
now  be  taken  off  the  debt,  and  Dick  it 
would  be  who  had  chiefly  helped  to  dis- 
charge it ! 

“Mr.  Field  has  gone  twenty-five  bet- 
ter— do  I hear  another?  Once,  twice. — 
are  you  ready?” 

“Fifty,”  said  Mr.  Kirby  quietly. 
“Hooray!  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kirby! 
Will  any  one  raise  Mr.  Kirby’s  fifty? 
Mr.  Brown?  Mr.  Field?  Once,  twice, 
last  chance,  Mr.  Field !” 

“I’m  done,”  said  Field,  lighting  a 
cigar  and  walking  away. 

“Then  so  am  I,”  said  Denny  Walsh. 
“Once ! Twice ! Thrice  ! And  this  last 
fifty  of  Mr.  Kirby’s  draws  the  prize! 
I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Kirbv!” 

It  was  late  before  Father  Sullivan 
could  retire  that  night,  so  many  things 
had  to  be  settled.  Denny  Walsh  was 
the  last  to  leave. 

“Well,  we’ve  had  a great  day,  haven’t 
we,  Father?  And  I'll  tell  you  it  was  a 
stroke  of  genius,  your  putting  up  old 
Dick ! Whew ! What  he  did  to  that 
debt ! Cut  a big  piece  out  of  it,  didn’t 
he?  And  I’m  real  rejoiced  that  Mr. 
Kirbv  got  him.  Field’s  the  maddest 
man  in  the  county!” 

“Yes,  I’d  rather  Mr.  Kirby  had  Dick 
than  anybody.  By  the  wav,  Walsh,  look 
out  for  a good  serviceable  animal  for 
me,  will  you?  Do  you  think  O’Neill 
would  sell  Nancy?” 

“’Deed,*  sir,  I think  O'Neill  would 
almost  give  Nancy  away ! But  you 
couldn't  ride  her!  Slic’d  be  a ter- 
rible come-down,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  after  Dick.  I almost  wish  we’d  let 
that  debt  drag  on.” 

Dear  old  Father  Sullivan  wished  so, 
too,  after  Walsh  had  gone.  Every  night 
before  he  retired  he  had  a habit  of  go- 
ing down  to  the  stable  to  see  if  even- 
tiling  was  all  right,  the  doors  bolted  and 
everything  else  Safe  and  comfortable. 
To-night,  alas,  it  didn’t  matter.  “I’m 
almost  as  badly  off  as  a bereaved  par- 
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ent,”  said  the  tender-hearted  pastor. 
‘‘Ah,  well,  you’ve  gone  to  better  oats 
than  I could  ever  give  you,  and  you  de- 
serve them,  Dick!  You’ve  made  a bril- 
liant record  for  yourself  and  us,  and  St. 
Stephen’s  has  rewarded  you  by  getting 
you  a good  home  and  a good  master.” 

The  next  morning  many  duties  sum- 
moned Father  Sullivan  early  from  sleep. 
As  he  waited  after  Mass  on  the 
porch  of  his  little  home,  he  began 
running  over  the  things  he  must  do  that 
day.  He  must  go  to  town,  to  the  bank, 
and  attend  to  various  other  matters  left 
neglected  because  of  the  festival  and 
affairs  connected  with  it.  But  how  was 
he  to  go  to  town  ? Dick  was  gone ! 

For  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  in  the 
paradoxical  way  folks  have  of  trying  to 
soothe  a wound  by  really  opening  it — 
visiting  haunts  of  a loved  one,  and 


otherwise  awakening  memories — the  old 
priest  sadly  strayed  down  to  Dick's 
stable. 

Ah,  but  his  heart  fairly  leaped  with 
joy  and  wonder  as  he  opened  the  stable 
door — for  there  was  Dick ! 

What  did  it  mean?  Hadn’t  Mr. 
Kirby’s  groom  taken  him  off  the  after- 
noon before?  Yes,  he  himself  had  seen 
Reynolds  ride  off  on  Dick  and  the 
sight  had  nearly  broken  his  heart — but 
what  was  that  on  Dick’s  stall?  A note 
addressed  to  himself?  Yes — but  what 
a wonder  Dick  hadn't  bitten  it  off!  Did 
he  know  it  was  a note  from  Mr.  Kirby 
saying  he  had  merely  bidden  Dick  in 
for  Father  Sullivan,  as  St.  Stephen’s 
couldn’t  possibly  get  along  without  the 
“assistant  missionary?”  As  Father  Sul- 
livan's arm  went  around  the  glossy  neck, 
old  Dick  seemed  to  know. 


Everyman's  Friend 

By  Edwin  Carlile  Lltsey 

Everyman’s  friend  is  no  man’s  friend; 
God  and  Mammon  can  never  blend. 

Everyman’s  friend  is  a craven  base, 

A stumbling-block  to  the  human  race. 

Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong; — 
Everyman's  friend  for  each  is  strong. 

His  right  hand  grasps  the  low  and  mean  ; 
His  left  hand  touches  the  good  and  clean. 

Everyman's  friend  will  sanction  vice ; 
He  plays  Life’s  game  with  loaded  dice; 

On  Sunday  his  smug  and  saintly  face 
Is  seen  in  the  church's  highest  place. 

Everyman's  friend  has  no  respect 
From  any  nation,  tribe  or  sect. 

A dog  that  creeps  to  the  ruling  hand 
For  a pat  on  the  head,  or  a sop  of  bran ! 
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Owen  Roe  O’Neill 


A Famous  Catholic  Champion 


By  MAJOR  DUDLEY  COSTELLO 


HERE  the  rugged  hills  of 
northern  Donegal  look  down 
through  gray  mists  on  a patch- 
work  of  green  arable*  and 
brown  bog,  and  the  strong  ocean  blasts 
hustle  the  sea-gulls  over  the  sandy  in- 
lets of  Sheep  Haven,  stands  Doe  Castle. 
From  the  summit  of  this  castle  there 
was  seen,  on  the  13th  of  July  in  the 
year  1642,  a foreign  frigate  entering  the 
outer  harbor.  Soon  the  anchor  chain 
rattled  and  boats  came  darting  ashore 
bearing  the  most  welcome  arrivals  that 
had  come  for  many  a year  to  old  Tir- 
connell. 

A noted  stronghold  was  Doe  Castle, 
with  its  lofty  and  massive  square  keep, 
overlooking  a tower-defended  bawn,  or 
court,  enclosed  by  a wall  sixteen  feet 
high,  a castle  reputed  the  strongest  in 
Ulster.  Its  gray  walls  still  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  hundred  balls  fired  at  it 
thirty-four  years  previously  by  the  demi- 
cannon  of  King  James*  general,  Sir 
Oliver  Lambert,  it  being  the  last  castle 
in  Ireland  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
that  pedantic  and  unscrupulous  Stuart 
monarch  ere  he  carried  out  his  ruthless 
scheme  of  wresting  the  broad  lands  of 
Ulster  from  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  na- 
tives and  dividing  them  among  a host 
of  English  and  Scottish  adventurers. 

And  now  the  strongest  castle  of 
Ulster  was  appropriately  to  receive  the 
strongest  man  of  Ulster. 

Up  the  strand  they  came,  creaking 
over  the  sand  and  gravel  in  their  long 
boots  of  Spanish  leather,  officers  in 
plumed  and  broad-leaved  hats  and  wide 
lace  collars,  with  long  curls  on  their 
necks  and  long  rapiers  by  their  sides, 
soldiers  with  matchlocks  on  their  shoul- 


ders and  bandoliers  on  their  breasts, 
and  swarthy  seadogs,  chief  of  whom 
was  Captain  Anthony  Fleming,  com- 
mander of  the  frigate — a sturdy  and  vig- 
orous company,  but  right  glad  to  tread 
the  land  again,  for  tirespme  had  been 
the  long  voyage  from  Dunkirk  around 
the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Most  prominent  of  the  party  was  an 
officer  of  graceful  military  bearing,  of 
manner  calm,  reserved  and  confident, 
yet  alert  and  resolute  if  occasion  needed. 
His  curly  beard  and  locks  were  of  a 
reddish-brown  tinge,  which  had  given 
him,  especially  among  Ulstermen,  the 
soubriquet  of  Owen  Roe — in  Gaelic, 
Eoghan  Ruadh,  on  the  Continent, 
Eugenio  Rufo — meaning  Red  Owen. 
But  he  was  also  briefly  known  as  Mac- 
Art,  or  son  of  Art,  he  being  son  of  Art 
O'Neill,  youngest  brother  of  the  famous 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  after  vali- 
antly defending  Ulster  for  many  years 
went  abroad  and  died  in  Rome. 

Quiet  and  kindly  of  manner  though 
he  was,  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  was  a fighting 
man  of  note.  He  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  Spanish  army,  held  high 
military  post  in  Catalonia,  won  laurels 
by  his  able  defense  of  the  old  Burgun- 
dian city  of  Arras  against  the  French. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  kept  in  intimate 
touch,  by  means  of  constant  and  reli- 
able couriers,  with  affairs  in  Ireland. 
Now,  at  length,  with  the  pick  of  his  own 
gallant  regiment  of  Tyrone,  whose  place 
had  been  in  the  van  of  the  hottest  fight- 
ing in  Flanders,  he  stood  on  Irish  soil 
to  give  his  countrymen  what  aid  he 
could  in  their  desperate  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  libertv. 
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And  how  stood  old  Ireland  that  sum- 
mer day  when  Owen  Roe  stepped 
ashore  in  the  shadow  of  Doe  Castle? 

Hers  seemed  a dying  and  hopeless 
cause.  For  nigh  nine  months  the  in- 
surrection against  oppressive  alien  rule- 
had  lasted.  Several  towns  and  castles 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish ; the  en- 
emy retained  sundry  strong  garrisons. 
The  savage  rule  of  “no  quarter”  pre- 
vailed ; massacres  of  innocent  people, 
including  women  and  children,  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  garrisons  provoked 
bloody  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Irish. 
The  forces  of  the  latter  consisted  in  the 
main  of  raw  and  undisciplined  levies, 
crudely  armed,  whose  commander-in- 
chief was  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  a soldier- 
lawyer,  valiant,  but  inexperienced  in 
affairs  military.  Against  these  were 
now  arrayed  an  army  of  12,000  Scotch 
and  English  regulars,  mostly  stern  Cov- 
enanters, under  command  of  Leslie, 
Earl  of  Leven,  and  Major-General 
Robert  Munroe.  The  prospect  to  the 
Irish  leaders  was  disheartening.  Some 
of  them  contemplated  giving  up  the  war 
and  retiring  to  the  Continent  to  escape 
the  death  they  knew  awaited  them  in 
case  of  defeat  and  capture. 

But  now.  like  a bright  and  cheering 
ray  through  the  lowering  clouds,  came 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Owen  Roe.  It 
breathed  new,  thrilling,  jubilant  life  into 
Ulster : 

“Owen  Roe.  our  own  O’Neill, 

He  treads  once  more  our  land: 

The  sword  in  his  hand  is  of  Spanish  steel 
But  the  hand  is  an  Irish  hand.” 

The  distinguished  newcomer  was 
promptly  appointed  “General-in-Chief 
of  the  Catholic  Army”  of  the  North — 
his  kinsman,  Sir  Phelim,  the  former 
commander,  contenting  himself  with  the 
title  of  “President  of  Ulster.”  Owen 
Roe  found  himself  in  command  of  prac- 
tically a guerilla  army,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  about  a hundred  trained  officers 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Flanders, 


he  proceeded  to  “lick  into  shape.”  A 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  he  had  likewise  brought  with  him 
now  proved  very  useful.  Through  some 
worthy  understanding  with  his  oppo- 
nent, General  Munroe,  he  succeeded  in 
having  abolished  the  old  system  of  wan- 
ton and  indiscriminate  massacre ; as  a 
trooper  historian  says,  both  “gave  fair 
quarters  like  soldiers,  and  halted  those 
inhumane  acts  before  done.”  A coiding 
as  much  as  possible  all  contact  with  the 
enemy  until  he  was  ready  for  them, 
O'Neill  kept  his  raw  material  steadily 
at  drill.  Mild  of  manner  though  he  was, 
he  established  strict  discipline,  and  woe 
to  him  who  broke  it. 

The  Scottish  Government  had  sided 
with  the  English  Parliament  against  the 
fickle  and  unfortunate  Charles  I,  and 
from  this  motive,  almost  as  much  as  to 
subdue  the  Irish,  had  the  big  army  of 
Scots  been  sent  into  Ulster. 

“I  atn  astonished,”  wrote  Lord  Leven 
to  Owen  Roe,  “that  one  of*  your  rank 
and  reputation  should  have  come  to  Ire- 
land to  support  so  bad  a cause.” 

“I  have  a better  right,  my  lord,”  re- 
torted the  cool  and  consistent  Owen, 
“to  defend  my  own  country  than  your 
lordship  has  to  march  into  England 
against  your  King.” 

“If  O’Neill  ^ets  an  army  together  he 
will  defeat  you,*’  was  Leven’s  prophecy 
to  General  Monroe  ere  he  departed  for 
home  across  the  North  Channel. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Charle- 
mont,  commanding  an  important  pass 
across  the  Blackwater  and  strong  in  its 
natural  surroundings  of  bogs  and  mo- 
rasses, appealed  so  to  Owen  Roe  that 
he  set  to  work  improving  the  fortifica- 
tions. This  he  did  so  effectually  that 
for  a decade  afterwards  the  fort  re- 
mained the  most  impregnable  spot  in 
Irish  Ulster.  The  neighborhood  be- 
came a favorite  camping-ground  of  his, 
Savrv,  near  Loughgall,  a few  miles 
southeast  of  here,  being  described  by  a 
fighting  contemporary  as  “MacArt’s 
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darling  place  to  remain  in  when  in 
Ulster/’ 

The  insurrection  began  now  to  at- 
tain general  unity,  shape  and  system. 
On  the  23d  of  October,  1642,  exactly  a 
year  after  the  first  outbreak,  there  was 
a grand  pouring  into  Kilkenny  of  Cath- 
olic delegates  from  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. There  was  a mingling  and  at- 
tempted harmonizing  of  costumes,  races 
and  interests.  There  were  Milesian 
chiefs  of  ancient  line,  in  voluminous, 
thickly  plaited  linen  tunics,  .white  or' 
saffron,  and  flowing  mantles  and  tight- 
fitting  truis,  or  leg  tights,  and  perhaps 
sundry  pieces  of  body  armor  showing 
hacks  and  dints  received  half  a ’century 
before  in  the  Elizabethan  wars.  There 
were  Anglo-Irish  nobles  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  dark-lined  garb  of  English 
cut,  slashed  and  belaced,  with  wide 
breeches  and  broad  flapped  boots.  And 
there  were  the  bronzed  officers  from 
over  sea,  in  their  plumed  hats  and  shin- 
ing corselets.  There  were  prelates  in 


purple  robes,  and  monks  and  friars  who 
had  ventured  to  reassume  their  black, 
brown  and  white  habits  in  public  now 
that  the  persecutor  lay  daunted  within 
the  .walls  of  Dublin.  Their  churches  and 
abbeys,  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  out  during  the  Reformation, 
were  retaken  possession  of  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  bells  pealed  forth 
mellow  notes  of  jubilation.  To  that 
memorable  concourse  in  the  old  Mar- 
ble City  on  the  Nore  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain  sent  hearty  good 
wishes,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII  sent  his 
blessing  from  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles. 

An  oath  of  association  was  adminis- 
tered binding  the  members  to  be  loyal 
to  King  Charles  I,  to  defend  and  up- 
hold the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  religion  in  Ireland 
and  to  obey  the  orders  and  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  The  estates, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  met  in  the  large 
hall  of  a mansion  in  the  Market-place, 
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with  Mr.  Nicholas  Plunkct  acting  as 
speaker.  In  a room  up-stairs  met  the 
provisional  ‘"House  of  Lords,”  while  the 
clergy  who  were  not  qualified  bv  see  or 
abbacy  to  sit  there  met  in  an  adjoining 
chamber  called  the  ‘‘House  of  Convo- 
cation.” A Supreme  Council  of  twenty- 
four  members,  six  from  each  province, 
was  elected.  Orders  were  passed  to 
levy  men  and  raise  money;  to  establish 
a mint  and  an  official  printing-press ; to 
take  the  duty  off  such  foreign  imports 
as  wheat  and  corn,  lead,  iron,  arms  and 
ammunition ; that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  should  pay  a certain  sum  for 
national  purposes  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  that  had  come  back  into 
their  possession,  and  that  agents  should 
be  sent  to  Catholic  courts  to  solicit  aid 
for  a people  struggling  against  Puritan 
oppression  and  intolerance.  They  gave 
letters  of  marque  and  chartered  some 
light  vessels  that  were  to  fly  the  Con- 
federate colors  and  protect  the  coast. 
They  drafted  a remonstrance  to  the 


King,  making  declaration  of  their 
loyalty  and  protesting  against  the  acts 
of  tyranny,  injustice  and  sectarian  intol- 
erance perpetrated  by  the  Puritan  lords 
justices  and  Parliament  of  Dublin  in 
confiscating  Catholic  lands  and  putting 
a ban  on  Catholic  schoolmasters. 
Everything  was  conducted  with  busi- 
ness capacity  and  statesmanlike  de- 
corum, and  the  assembly  did  not  break 
up  until  January  9,  to  meet  again  the 
following  20th  of  May.  So,  under  ex- 
cellent auspices,  was  established  the 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Ireland. 

A general  was  appointed  for  each 
province,  and  when  Owen  Roe  O’Neill, 
who  had  been  an  interested  attendant, 
rode  back  with  his  hardy  horsemen  to 
Ulster,  he  bore  with  him  his  commis- 
sion as  military  commander  for  that 
province,  sealed  with  the  broad,  circular 
seal  of  the  Confederation,  which  bore  in 
its  centre  a large  cross  rising  out  of  a 
flaming  heart,  with  overhead  the  wings 
of  a dove,  on  the  left  a harp,  on  the 
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right  a crown,  with  the  legend : 
“Pro  Deo,  Rege,  et  Patria,  Hibemi 
Unanimes.” 

A few  months  later  he  had  a lively 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  wherein  his 
troops  showed  the  effects  of  his  train- 
ing. With  about  a thousand  foot  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  he  lav  at  his  favor- 
ite Loughgall  when  the  enemy,  issuing 
from  their  winter  quarters,  advanced  in 
overwhelming  force.  Waiting  until 
they  had  come  sufficiently  near,  he 
charged  with  his  cavalry  and  drove 
them  back  with  slaughter ; then,  retir- 
ing towards  Charlemont,  he  drew  them 
under  the  hot  fire  of  his  musketeers, 
ensconced  behind  hedges  and  ditches, 
beneath  which  a large  number  fell,  in- 
cluding a Scottish  baronet.  Intercepted 
by  a detachment  of  Scots  in  a narrow 
copse-lined  lane,  the  general  and  his 
retinue  wielded  their  Spanish  blades  so 
trenchantly  for  a whole  hour  that  Mun- 
roe  at  length  called  off  his  men. 

“Come  awa  frae  awheen  rebels.”  he 
shouted  in  his  native  dialect,  and  his  ex- 
hausted blue  bonnets,  whose  main  ob- 
ject was  to  capture  O’Xeill,  retreated. 
Next  day  Owen  Roe  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Sandford,  a stout  and  able  Eng- 
lishman who  fought  on  the  Irish  side 
throughout  the  war,  led  a force  out  from 
Charlemont  and  inflicted  a second  de- 
feat on  the  Scots. 

But  now,  as  the  summer  of  1643  a<E 
vanced,  and  the  mingled  fragrance  of 
hawthorn  and  golden  furze  floated  from 
the  Ulster  hills,  the  enemy  took  the 
field  in  great  force,  and  Owen  Roe 
found  himself  menaced  by  two  powerful 
armies,  that  from  the  East  under  Mini* 
roe.  that  from  the  West,  or  Donegal, 
called  the  ‘‘Lagan  army.”  consisting  of 
trained  regiments  of  foot,  each  with  a 
troop  of  horse,  under  such  veteran 
fighters  as  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  William 
Stewart,  Sir  Audlcy  Mcrvyn  and  Sir 
William  Balfour.  O’Neill’s  concern  was 
mainly  for  his  famous  fighting  commis- 
sarI*t,  the  creaghts  of  Ulster,  hardy 


mountaineers  that  led  a primitive  and 
nomadic  existence,  moving  from  pasture 
to  pasture  with  their  herds  and  flocks, 
their  women  and  children.  He  there- 
fore gave  them  warning  to  move  by  a 
certain  day,  that  he  might  give  them 
escort  into  a safer  district.  Soon  there 
was  a general  southward  movement,  to 
accompaniment  of  yelling  of  drivers, 
lowing  of  kine.  bleating  of  sheep  and 
barking  of  dogs,  as  herd  after  herd  of 
shaggy  and  long-horned  Irish  cattle  and 
flock  upon  flock  of  mountain  sheep 
came  streaming  from  various  directions 
to  the  appointed  general  rendezvous, 
which  was  Clones,  or  Clonish.  where 
stood  the  ancient  round  tower  and 
church  of  St.  Tighernach,  in  the  south- 
west of  the  province. 

And  here  came  the  work  of  the  in- 
former. Two  cow  owners  named  Rory 
O’Haran  and  Laughlin  MacRory,  who 
were  under  English  protection,  gave 
notice  of  the  creaght’s  migration  to  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  who  in  consequence 
ambushed  and  attacked  O’Neill  at 
Clones.  The  charge  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry  was  repulsed  by  O’Neill,  who 
later  shot  down  a trooper — a nephew 
of  Stewart  it  appears — who  sought  to 
capture  him.  The  Irish,  who  in  this 
engagement  were  outnumbered  more 
than  two  to  one,  maintained  a deter- 
mined fight  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
retired,  leaving  many  dead  and  some 
prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Con 
Oge  O’Neill,  who  had  given  up  his 
sword  on  quarter  and  was  being  es- 
corted away  when  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister. in  his  sombre  garments,  bell- 
crowned  hat  and  solemn  neck-bands, 
came  stealthily  behind  him,  pistol  in 
hand,  and  shot  hin?  dead.  Although 
furious  at  the  act  of  the  murderer.  Sir 
Robert  Stewart  did  not  have  him 
hanged,  but  severely  ordered  him  “never 
more  to  come  abroad.” 

Among  the  prisoners  lost  by  the  Irish 
in  the  skirmish  of  Clones,  which  was 
fought  June  3,  1643,  was  the  brave  and 
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capable  Hugh  Duff  O’Neill,  nephew  of 
Owen  Roe,  who  was  led  off  to  spend 
three  years’  durance  in  Londonderry. 
Stewart  drove  off  a large  cattle  spoil. 
O’Neill  afterwards  caught  and  hanged 
the  spy  MacRory. 

Collecting  the  scattered  creaghts  and 
moving  southwards  towards  Mohill,  the 
Ulster  army  received  a welcome  acces- 
sion of  men  and  arms,  after  which  the 
general  led  it  to  Portlester,  in  Meath, 
where  there  was  a strong  pass  and  a 
mill  within  five  miles  of  the  fortified 
town  of  Trim.  Union  was  to  be  made 
with  the  forces  of  Sir  James  Dillon,  a 
local  Confederate  leader,  but  of  no  par- 
ticular mark  as  a soldier.  Hearing  of 
the  approach  of  a vastly  superior  hostile 
army  under  Lord  * Moore,  who  had 
marched  from  Drogheda  to  attack  him, 
Owen  Roe  obtained  two  cannons  from 
his  friend,  Sir  Lucas  Fitzgerald,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  mill  and  prepared  for 
action.  Moore’s  men  were  repulsed 
with  slaughter  at  the  first  onset.  Their 
leader  and  a number  of  his  officers  ad- 
vanced to  reconnoitre,  which  Owen  Roe 
perceiving  through  his  “prospective 
glass,”  he  pointed  a cannon  with  his 
own  hands.  The  ball  struck  and  killed 
Lord  Moore,  a brave  young  nobleman 
whose  family,  though  English,  had  been 
friendly  with  that  of  O’Neill’s,  and  his 
mangled  remains  were  borne  off  in  a 
wagon  by  his  defeated  troops  to  be  in- 
terred in  beautiful  and  celebrated,  but 
plundered  and  ruined,  Mellifont  Abbey, 
whose  confiscated  lands  had  been 
granted  to  Moore’s  grandfather.  Owen 
Roe  expressed  deep  concern  and  regret 
when  at  nightfall  he  heard  of  this  singu- 
lar death,  although  a “camping  chap- 
lain” on  the  other  side  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a facetious  distich  : 

“Contra  Romanos  mores,  res  mira,  Dvnasta 
Morns  ab  Eugenio  eanonizatus  crat.” 
“Rome's  ancient  rites  are  now  but  lightly 
prized. 

Since  Moore  by  Owen  Roc  was  ‘can- 
nonized.’  ” 


It  was  only  when  the  fight  at  Port- 
lester was  over  that  Sir  Janies  Dillon 
and  his  troops  arrived  on  the  scene. 
“Sir  James,  war  is  an  ugly,  coarse  kind 
of  work,”  contemptuously  remarked 
the  victor.  “I  think  glory  awaits  you  in 
withdrawing-rooms  rather  than  in  the 
rough  life  of  the  camp.” 

In  Ulster,  in  the  absence  of  Owen 
Roe,  in  this  summer  and  harvest  of 
1643,  there  were  but  three  Irish  gar- 
risons, namely:  Charlemont,  com- 

manded by  the  still  active  and  fearless 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  \ Goughoughter 
Castle,  in  a Cavan  lake,  held  by  Colonel 
Philip  O’Reilly,  whose  wife  was  Owen 
Roe’s  sister,  the  Lady  Rose  O’Neill ; 
and  another  castle.  Therefore  the 
marauding  Scots  had  mostly  their  own 
blighting  way  in  the  province,  reaping, 
threshing  and  burning  the  grain  the 
Irish  had  sowed  and  wasting  and  black- 
ening the  country.  But  East,  West  and 
South  the  Irish  arms  were  successful, 
from  where  the  red  and  green  flag  of 
the  Catholic  Confederation  floated  over 
the  fort  of  Galway  to  where  hungry  and 
disheartened  hostiles  cowered  behind 
the  walls  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda. 

And  it  is  in  this  hour  of  hope  and 
promise,  with  victory  smiling  in  three 
quarters  of  the  island  and  an  able  gen- 
eral ready  with  reasonable  aid  to 
achieve  it  in  the  remaining  quarter  that 

“treason,  like  a deadly  blight, 

Comes  o’er  the  councils  of  the  brave 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might!” 

In  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Con- 
federation there  were,  ostensibly  united 
in  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, two  elements  which  had  been  for 
centuries  in  bitter  opposition,  namely, 
the  “old  Irish,”  who  were  opposed  to 
English  rule,  and  the  “Anglo-Irish,” 
who  were  hereditary  supporters  of  Eng- 
lish rule  but  who,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
were  driven  into  this  movement  for  their 
own  protection  and  preservation  on  ac- 
count of  the  threats  and  persecutions  of 
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the  rabid  Puritans,  who  affected  to  re- 
gard them  as  dangerous  Irish  “ Papists.” 

The  “Anglo-Irish”  were  in  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Council.  Alarmed  and  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  having  to  associ- 
ate with  “rebels,”  soon  tired  of  the  holy 
war  and  anxious  to  secure  degrading 
peace  at  any  price,  more  concerned  for 
their  estates  than  for  the  right  to  hear 
Mass,  for  their  castles  and  lands  than 
for  their  puny  souls,  they  abjectly 
sought  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  in- 
sincere and  embarrassed  King  Charles 
— who  secretly  cajoled  and  openly 
spurned  them — and  to  his  chief  man  in 
Ireland,  to-wit,  Janies  Butler,  Marquis 
of  Ormond. 

The  latter,  although  the  head  of  the 
Kilkenny  blood  and  of  an  old  Catholic 
family,  was  a Protestant  and  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth  and  adoption.  He  was 
suave  and  polished,  cunning  and  cor- 
rupt. From  the  start  he  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Puritan  lords  justices  as 
commander  of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  had  defeated  the  Anglo- 
Irish  of  the  Council  in  some  engage- 
ments and  also  experienced  defeat. 
Now,  driven  to  the  wall,  Ormond  in- 
trigued with  his  friends  on  the  Council 
for  a truce  of  one  year,  and  it  was 
granted — signed  September  15,  1643,  *n 
his  tent,  he  in  hat  and  plume,  represent- 
ing stately  royalty,  and  nine  bareheaded 
councillors  before  him — much  to  the 
surprise  and  disgust  of  the  “old  Irish,” 
lay  and  clerical,  also  of  Father  Peter 
Francis  Scarampi,  lately  sent  by  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  with  arms  and  am- 
munition and  such  spiritual  weapons  as 
a jubilee,  with  a plenary  indulgence  for 
all  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of 
religion. 

A provision  of  this  truce — to  leave 
matters  about  as  they  stood — was  spe- 
cially unfair  to  the  Catholic  army  of 
Ulster,  retaining  as  it  did  Munroe  and 
his  marauders  in  the  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements  of  which  they  had  taken 


unopposed  possession  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  owners  in  Leinster.  Owen 
Roc  and  his  brave  soldiers  returned 
home  to  find  their  cornfields  reaped 
bare  and  the  stranger  established 
within  their  gates.  Through  lack  of 
bread  they  had  to  buy  their  own  grain 
back  from  the' looters  at  famine  prices, 
for  the  canny  Scots  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  “bull  the  market.”  Soon,  how- 
ever, at  the  instance  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, whose  cause  he  embraced, 
Monroe,  now  with % a formidable  army 
at  his  back,  refused  to  observe  the 
truce,  whereupon  the  Catholic  army 
again  marched  southward. 

About  this  time  Owen  Roe  formed  a 
Leinster  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  Henry  Roe,  to  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  Sir  Lucas  Fitzgerald  of  Tecro- 
ghan  Castle,  and  this  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  some  prominent  and  narrow- 
minded Anglo-Irish.  In  his  own  per- 
son, as  great-grandson  of  Con  the  Lame, 
first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of  the  last 
great  Earl  of  Kildare,  Owen  Roe  com- 
bined in  his  person  the  blood  of  the  two 
leading  lines  of  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
while  the  fact  of  his  wife  being  the  Lady 
Rosa  O’Doherty  (sister  of  the  chieftain 
Sir  Cahir  O’ Doherty  and  widow  of 
Cathbar,  brother  of  the  patriotic  young 
hero.  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell),  a noble 
woman  of  grace,  spirit  and  fortitude, 
made  him  the  natural  and  inspiring 
leader  of  the  Northern  clans.  A fig  for 
the  carpers  and  objectors — he  could 
afford  to  regard  as  puddle  blood  of  yes- 
terday that  of  the  proudest  patricians 
of  the  Pale. 

In  session  at  Waterford  the  Supreme 
Council  mooted  the  question  of  raising 
funds  by  pawning  to  some  foreign 
court  a portion  of  the  country.  ( )\ven 
Roe,  appealed  to,  scorned  the  idea  of 
giving  any  foreign  power  “an  interest 
in  Ireland.”  Returning  North,  he  vis- 
ited Charlemont,  of  which  Theobald 
Magauly  was  now  governor,  and  after- 
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wards  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Beltur- 
bet.  Summoned  by  the  general  assem- 
bly to  appear  at  Kilkenny,  he  com- 
plained of  the  distress  among  his  troops, 
saying  he  would  be  obliged  to  quarter 
them  for  their  support  on  the  other 
provinces.  A campaign  against  Munroe 
was  decided  upon  and  an  army  was 
raised — sadly  deficient  in  appearance 
and  morale  on  account  of  the  cessation 
— but  the  command  was  given  to  Lord 
Castlehaven,  an  adventurous  but  in- 
competent English  peer  who  had  early 
joined  the  Confederation,  with  Owen 
Roe — who  felt  wronged  and  humiliated 
— second  in  command.  Hearing  that 
M unroe  was  sweeping  southwards  with 
an  army  of  17,000  men,  the  Confeder- 
ates took  position  at  Portlester,  the  old 
vantage  ground  of  Owen  Roe,  but  the 
latter,  who  was  sick  during  a skirmish 
of  outposts  that  ensued,  had  cause  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  some  of  his  relatives 
and  he  denounced  some  of  Castlehaven’s 
officers  as  cowards,  especially  one 
Fennell. 

“This  Fennell,”  he  declared  bitterly, 
“the  cowardly  cock  with  the  feather,  had 
the  craven-heartedness  to  look  on  while 
my  relatives  were  being  slain,  and 
moved  not  an  inch  to  their  succor.  To 
the  Supreme  Council,  who  employed  us 
both,  he  shall  answer  for  this.” 

They  followed  Munroe  into  Ulster 
and  had’  skirmishes  from  Dromore  to 
Charlemont,  but  returned  after  seven 
weeks  without  having  had  any  decisive 
fighting;  Castlehaven  went  back  to 
Kilkenny  and  Owen  Roc  led  his  Ulster 
army  into  Cavan  County.  Some  dis- 
putes as  to  precedence  later  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Phelim,  but  these 
were  promptly  ended  by  the  appearance 
in  the  stormy  field  of  Irish  politics  of 
the  energetic  Nuncio  sent  bv  Pope  In- 
nocent X,  whose  interest  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Irish  Catholics  equalled  if 
not  surpassed  that  of  his  kindly  prede- 
cessor, Urban.  Archbishop  Rinuccini 


brought  with  him  much  money  and  mu-, 
nitions  of  war,  and  a goodly  quantity 
of  both  now  found  their  welcome  way 
to  the  camp  of  O’Neill,  whose  military 
reputation  and  prowess  attracted  the 
special  favor  of  the  Nuncio. 

Steady  drill  and  strict  discipline  now 
formed  the  order  of  the  day  and  of  the 
•week  with  the  forces  of  Owen  Roe,  now 
recruited  to  several  thousands,  chiefly 
from  the  clans  of  LTlster  and  Connacht. 
The  parade  ground  he  selected  was  at 
the  Hill  of  Gallinagh,  overlooking  lone 
and  beautiful  Lough  Sheelin.  Here 
were  gathered  in  dashing  troop  and 
sturdy  regiment  O’Donnells,  O’Doh- 
ertys  and  O’Galtaghers  from  Donegal, 
Maguires  from  Fermanagh,  O’Cahans 
from  Tyrone,  MacKennas  and  Mac- 
Mahons  from  Monahan,  MacBradys, 
MacCabes  and  MacGowans  from  Ca- 
van, O’Rourkes,  O'Connors  and  Mac- 
Dermotts  from  Connacht.  Among  the 
officers  were  Colonel  Philip  O’Reilly 
(Owen  Roe’s  brother-in-law)  and  his 
gigantic  and  valiant  kinsman,  Miles  the 
Slasher,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
fighting  men  of  their  own  name,  and 
Colonel  Richard  O'Ferrall  of  Longford, 
Colonel  Brian  MacMahon  of  Monaghan 
and  his  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Patrick 
MacNenev,  and  many  leading  O’Neills 
and  other  gallant  gentlemen,  all  enthu- 
siastic and  eager  for  the  fray. 

Here,  while  the  wavelets  plashed 
upon  the  strand  of  the  wooded  lake 
and  the  earth  put  on  its  robe  of  green 
under  the  breezes  of  March  and  showers 
of  April,  the  troops  were  daily  drilled. 
Here  were  dealt  out  to  them  their  pay 
and  their  rations.  No  need  had  the  lat- 
ter to  be  luxurious  for  these  plain  war- 
. riors.  As  Rinuccini  says  of  them: 
“Caring  but  little  for  bread,  they  live 
upon  shamrock  and  butter.  Their  drink 
is  milk,  and,  as  a great  luxury,  usque- 
baugh. Provided  they  have  shoes  and 
a few  utensils,  a woollen  cloak  serves 
for  their  covering,  more  zealously  care- 
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#ful  of  their  sword  and  musket  than  of 
their  personal  comfort.  They  seldom 
touch  money,  and  therefore  complain 
but  little  about  it.”  Nevertheless,  every 
man  received  as  his  daily  pay  sixpence 
of  “the  Pope’s  gold,”  whence  the  Hill  of 
Gallinagh  dropped  its  ancient  name  and 
was  called  Knockanore  (in  Gaelic 
“Cnoc  an  oir”),  meaning  the  Hill  of 
Gold. 

Near  by  the  blue  smoke  arose  from 
the  camp-fires  of  the  creaghts,  and  their 
children  played  around  Jhe  rude  huts 
of  wattles  and  sods  and  brambles,  and 
their  herds  and  flocks  grazed  in  all 
directions  over  the  fair  fields  of  Breffny. 

Seven  weeks  went  by,  when  came 
news  that  set  the  trumpets  sounding  for 
the  muster  and  the  march.  The  enemy 
was  in  the  field.  Having  ordered  a 
commissariat  that  would  supply  every 
soldier  with  provisions  for  sixteen  days, 
Owen  Roe  started  North  with  his  army, 
consisting  of  some  thousand  infantry, 
half  pikemen,  half  musketeers,  and  a few 
hundred  horse,  one  troop  of  which  was 
lancers.  Arrived  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Cavan  he  received  a char- 
acteristic letter  from  Lord  Lieutenant 
Ormond,  under  whose  orders  he  had, 
sad  and  strange  to  say,  been  placed  by 
provisions  of  a second  truce,  suggest- 
ing that  he  do  something — “but  I am 
not  able  to  advise  what  is  fit  for  you  to 
do,”  said  Ormond,  who  had  long  been 
promising  to  cooperate  in  the  field. 
Replied  in  part  our  general,  who 
knew  his  wily  correspondent:  “I 

should  have  long  written  to  Your 
Excellency  had  I not  been  assured  that 
you  were  daily  expected  with  forces  to- 
ward the  frontiers  at  Dundalk.  If  my 
forces  were  together  I would  be  5,000 
foot  and  400  or  500  horse  ; which  I con- 
ceive of  good  hopeful  men  to  be  a con- 
siderable strength”  (May  10,  1646). 

Leaving  the  creaghts  to  seek  new 
pastures,  Owen  Roe,  gradually  gather- 
ing in  his  forces,  marched  sixty  miles 


into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  when  he  re- 
ceived word  that  from  Carrickfergus, 
Coleraine  and  Londonderry  three  Scotch 
armies  with  English  auxiliaries  were 
marching  to  combine  forces  and  crush 
him.  General  Robert  Munroe,  aided  by 
agents  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  who 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  Dromore, 
and  taking  with  him  a month’s  provi- 
sions, advanced  towards  Armagh  with 
a splendidly  equipped  army  that,  he 
said,  “did  earnestly  covet  fighting” — 
6,000  foot,  800  horse,  6 field-pieces, 
with  a long,  rumbling  train  of  1.500 
wagons  laden  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions; quaintly  says  the  trooper  nar- 
rator. “there  was  not  an  Army  in  Ire- 
land in  that  Warr  since  the  beginning 
for  two  months,  Provision  was  better 
accommodated.”  From  the  north  Mun- 
roe’s  brother  George  was  marching 
with  three  troops  of  horse  and  240 
musketeers,  followed  by  Campbell’s  or 
Auchinbreck’s,  with  instruction  to  meet 
the  general-in-chief  at  Glasslough.  ten 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Armagh  ; while 
from  the  northwest  advanced  the  army 
of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Owen  Roe’s  old 
opponent  at  Clones. 

Boldly  cutting  in  between  the  forces 
of  the  Munroes,  the  Irish  commander 
passed  through  Glasslough  on  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  of  June,  and  that  evening  his 
army  encamped  along  the  sloping  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  where  the  old  Castle 
of  Benburb  towered  over  the  river. 
Learning  at  ten  o’clock  that  night  of 
the  whereabouts  of  his  opponent,  Mun- 
roe aroused  his  exhausted  army,  camp- 
ing near  Pointzpass,  and  pressed  on, 
and  soon  his  bugles  were  blaring 
through  the  streets  of  Saint  Patrick’s 
famed  old  cathedral  city  of  Armagh. 
Next  morning,  intending  to  join  forces 
with  his  brother  Henry  at  Dungannon, 
he  resumed  his  forward  movement.  But 
in  the  path,  like  an  alert  Irish  wolf- 
hound, lay  Owen  Roe. 

Sparkling  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
the  river  Blackwater,  which  here  runs 
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northwards,  separated  the  hosts.  But 
Munroe  soon  found  a crossing  place  at 
Kinard,  or  Caledon,  and  to  the  skirl  of 
the  Scotch  war-pipes  his  army  marched 
northward  along  the  stream,  the  yellow 
flag  and  crimson  lion  of  Scotland — the 
ancient  banner  of  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  of  Emania — and  the  banners  of 
the  Parliament  floating  above  the  glit- 
tering serried  array  of  pikes  and  mus- 
kets, and  every  heart  enthusiastic  for 
battle. 

That  morning  the  Irish  soldiers  con- 
fessed, Owen  Roe  and  his  chief  officers 
received  holy  communion,  the  chaplain 
deputed  by  the  Nuncio  delivered  an  ex- 
hortation and  his  blessing.  Then  the 
army  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Soon  the  opposing  forces  came  in  touch 
and  the  musketry  pattered  forth,  as  in 
a pass  or  defile  (Ballaghkillagwill)  a 
body  of  skirmishers,  ably  handled  by 
Colonel  Richard  O’Ferrall,  met  and  re- 
pulsed an  advance  guard  of  horse  under 
Munroe’s  son-in-law,  Lord  Montgom- 
ery of  Ardes.  Colonel  Cunningham  ad- 
vanced to  the  aid  of  the  horse,  O’Fer- 
rall's  force  retired  in  good  order  before 
the  fire  of  500  musketeers  and  the  field- 
pieces,  and  soon  the  Scoto-Irish  army 
came  streaming  through  the  pass  and 
wheeled  into  line  of  battle  on  a hill 
fronting  that  of  Knocknacliagh,  about 
three  miles  from  Benburb,  upon  whose 
slopes,  “covered  with  scrogs  and 
bushes,”  the  Irish  army  was  arrayed  in 
two  lines  of  divisions,  with  a reserve  of 
a thousand  men  under  “a  gallant  stout 
person,”  Colonel  Rory  Maguire.  Then, 
in  the  bottoms  between  the  two  armies 
and  the  rugged  and  bushy  ground  be- 
side the  Blackwater,  ensued  long  and 
tedious  hours  of  skirmishing,  several 
opposing  parties  of  sharpshooters  being 
ordered  out  in  succession  and  relieved 
after  potting  at  each  other  with  might 
and  main.  The  British  artillery,  under 
Lord  -Blaney,  was  turned  on  the  Irish 
ranks,  but  the  practice  was  poor  and  the 
hits  were  few.  Scotch  musketeers  stole 


up  along  the  banks  of  the  Oonagh, 
which  here  flows  into  the  Blackwater, 
till  the  Irish  light  horse  charged  them, 
sabred  many  and  drove  the  rest  across 
the  stream. 

The  Irish  began  to  clamor  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  “Patience !”  was 
the  injunction  of  Owen  Roe.  He  had 
sent  a body  of  cavalry  to  oppose  Mun- 
roe’s brother  George,  who  was  threaten- 
ing his  rear,  and  he  was  awaiting  results. 
I11  the  meantime  the  sun,  which  had 
beaten  on  the  faces  of  the  Irish  during 
the  day,  was  declining  to  the  West  and 
casting  its  glare  upon  the  troops  of 
Munroe.  Suddenly  a force  of  cavalry 
was  seen  approaching,  and  both  sides 
paused  to  watch  with  anxiety.  With  a 
cheer  the  troopers  rode  into  the  Irish 
lines  and  took  up  position,  men  per- 
spiring and  horses  steaming  from  their 
hard  ride  to  be  in  time ; they  were  the 
Irish  horse  under  Colonel  Brian  MacMa- 
hon  and  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Pat- 
rick MacXeney;  at  Dungannon  they  had 
met  the  force  of  George  Munroe  and 
driven  it  back  upon  its  route,  prevent- 
ing the  intended  junction. 

The  critical  moment  had  come.  To 
the  front  rode  Owen  Roe  and,  turning, 
addressed  all  within  hearing : 

“Gentlemen  and. fellow  soldiers,  know 
that  those  who  stand  before  you  ready 
to  fight  are  those  that  banished  you, 
your  wives  and  children  from  your  lands 
and  homes  and  made  you  seek  your 
bread  and  livelihood  in  strange  places. 
Now  you  have  arms  in  your  hands  as 
good  as  they  have,  and  you  are  gentle- 
men as  good  as  they  are.  You  are  the 
flower  of  Ulster,  descended  from  as  an- 
cient and  honorable  a stock  of  people  as 
any  in  Europe.  This  land  you  and  your 
predecessors  have  possessed  about  three 
thousand  years.  All  Christendom  knows 
that  your  quarrel  is  good — to  fight  for 
your  native  birthright  and  for  the  reli- 
gion which  your  forefathers  professed 
and  maintained  since  Christianity  came 
first  into  this  land. 
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“Now  to  free  yourselves  from  your 
distressed  and  slavish  condition.  Now 
to  try  your  valor  and  strength  on  those 
who  have  plundered  and  banished  you, 
and  who  are  resolved  to  destroy  you, 
«*oot  and  branch.  So  let  your  manhood 
be  seen  in  your  push  of  pike ; and  I will 
engage,  if  you  do  so,  by  God’s  assist- 
ance and  the  intercession  of  His  Blessed 
Mother  and  all  the  holy  saints  in  heaven, 
that  this  day  shall  be  your  own.  Your 
word  is  ‘Sancta  Maria !’  Forward,  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  give  not  fire  till  you 
are  within  pike-length.” 

Such  was  the  plain  and  pious  address 
of  the  Irish  leader,  as  reported  by  a 
rough  soldier,  at  that  time  his  enemy. 

“Forward  !”  was  the  general  com- 
mand. The  colonels  jumped  from  their 
horses  and  drew  their  swords,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  same  chances  with 
their  men.  Evenly  and  rapidly  up  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  Scoto-English 
army  charged  the  Irish.  Munroe’s  cav- 
alry burst  upon  them,  only  to  recoil  in 
confusion  from  the  bristling  pikes. 
Then  through  the  spaces  in  the  col- 
umns and  round  the  flanks  of  the  in- 


fantry came  charging  the  Irish  horse, 
already  flushed  with  victory,  with  the 
falchions  of  MacMahon  and  MacNeney, 
Sir  Phelim  and  O’Reilly  flashing  and 
clashing  in  front,  driving  the  opposing 
horsemen  prancing  and  plunging 
amongst  the  confused  and  wavering 
masses  of  the  infantry,  packed  in  un- 
wieldy manner  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Blackwater  and  Oonagh.  The 
Scotch  and  English  officers  fought  des- 
perately and  well,  Lord  Blaney,  pike  in 
hand,  throwing  away  his  life  by  refusing 
to  take  quarter.  The  common  soldiers, 
exhausted  from  their  previous  day’s  and 
night’s  marching  and  from  standing  to 
their  arms  from  two  to  seven  o’clock, 
made  but  a faint  resistance.  They 
turned  and  made  for  the  river,  and, 
helpless  as  sheep,  they  were  slaughtered 
bv  thousands  as  they  fled,  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill’s  regiment — whose  kin  were 
among  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of 
1641 — giving  no  quarter.  Over  fields 
strewn  with  dead  men  and  horses,  pikes 
and  muskets,  crimson  and  yellow  flags, 
Scotch  plaids  and  bonnets,  the  pursuit 
was  kept  up  even  after  nightfall.  With- 
out hat,  wig,  sword  and  cloak.  M unroe, 
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with  Lord  Conwav,  Captain  Burke,  and 
about  forty  horsemen,  escaped  across 
the  gory  stream  and  galloped  off  towards 
Lisburn.  O’Neill’s  rearguard,  under 
Maguire,  now  advanced  on  the  field, 
silent  save  for  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and,  says  our  phlegmatic 
trooper,  “got  all  the  clothes  and  money 
of  the  dead,”  for  “those  before  them, 
following  the  execution  so  hot,  stayed 
not  to  strip  the  bodies  or  search  their 
pockets.” 

Next  day  3,423  corpses  of  the  enemy 
were  counted  on  the  field.  Lord  Ardes, 
2\  officers  and  150  men  were  pris- 
oners. Of  these  the  common  soldiers 
were  liberated  by  Owen  Roe  and  sent 
under  convoy  to  Pointzpass  in  .safety — 
his  action  being  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  Puritan  leaders  in  England 
and  Scotland,  who  ruthlessly  put  to 
death  gallant  Irish  soldiers  who  had  sur- 
rendered on  quarter,  and  even  mur- 


dered hundreds  of  Irishwomen,  includ- 
ing many  ladies  of  rank.  The  Irish 
loss  at  Benburb  was  70  killed  and  200 
wounded.  Seven  cannon,  32  standards, 
1,500  draught  horses,  with  wagons, 
tents,  baggage,  ammunition,  etc.,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  enabling 
the  latter,  by  means  of  fresh  levies  and 
Scotch  deserters,  to  raise  his  army  to 
10,000  men,  with  21  troops  of  horse. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  Owen  Roe 
marched  to  settle  the  old  account  of 
Clones  with  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who 
had  advanced  to  Augher,  but  the  Scot, 
getting  the  alarm,  retreated  in  the  night 
time  to  Londonderry,  leaving  a clear 
camp  save  for  an  old  drum  and  a few 
muskets. 

Writing  from  Carrickfergus  to  the 
Parliament  commissioners  on  June  11, 
Munroe  sought  to  placate  them,  as- 
cribing his  defeat,  in  Puritan  style,  to 
the  anger  of  “the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
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had  a controversy  with  them,  to  rub 
shame  on  their  faces  till  once  they 
should  be  humbled ; for  it  behooved 
them  to  taste  of  bitterness,  as  well  as 
others  of  both  nations.”  Veterans  there 
were  who  cited  a military  reason  for  it, 
claiming  the  superiority  of  the  Irish 
pike,  which  was  “far  better  to  pierce, 
being  four  square  and  small,”  to  the 
broad-headed  Scotch  one,  “the  worst 
in  the  world,”  whose  bearers  were  fur- 
thermore in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  shaft,  the  better  to 
carry  the  weapon  on  a windy  day.  The 
general  feeling  throughout  Ireland  co- 
incided with  Munroe’s  one,  viz.,  that  the 
Lord  had  had  part  in  the  fight,  also  that 
He  had  found  a worthy  instrument  in 
Owen  Roe. 

The  latter  now  marched  to  Tander- 
agee  and  sent  out  foraging  parties  that 
swept  in  large  cattle  preys  from  the 
County  of  Down.  He  was  about  to  ad- 
vance on  Carrickfergus  and  pound 
Munroe  into  surrender  with  Munroe’s 
own  guns,  when  from  the  South  came 
tidings  that  caused  him  amazement  and 
annoyance.  A treaty  of  dishonorable 
and  treacherous  peace  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  glorious  victory ! Alarmed 
rather  than  pleased  at  the  news  of 
Owen’s  success,  at  the  stirring  spectacle 
of  the  captured  English  and  Scottish 
standards  carried  by  nobles  through 
cheering  crowds  at  Limerick,  the  An- 
glo-Irish element  on  the  Confederate 
Council,  anxious  at  all  hazards  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  the  English  Crown,  and 
to  retain  their  estates — many  of  which 
were  confiscated  church  and  abbey  lands 
— succeeded  in  having  a treaty  made  by 
which,  without  making  any  provision 
for  the  toleration  of  their  religion  or  for 
the  plundered  people  of  Ulster,  they 
placed  the  Council  and  its  armies,  with 
all  towns  and  castles  held  by  the  Con- 
federates, under  supreme  rule  and  con- 
trol of  Lord  Lieutenant  Ormond,  as 
representing  the  King — the  poor,  con- 
niving, unreliable  Stuart  King,  who  was 


now  helpless  as  a babv  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  the  Scotch.  It  wras  a piece 
of  black  and  impudent  treachery.  To 
enforce  it,  at  the  invitation  of  the  trait- 
ors, Ormond  entered  Kilkenny  with  an 
army,  but  he  soon  evacuated  it  and  fled 
to  Dublin  at  the  approach  of  the  in- 
dignant Owen  Roe.  The  members  of 
the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
wrere  arrested  as  traitors  and  confined  in 
Kilkenny  Castle.  The  unworthy  peace 
they  had  signed  wras  everywhere  re- 
jected by  the  people : the  heralds  were 
not  allowed  to  blow  bugle  to  proclaim 
it.  Rinuccini,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  a new  council,  determined  to 
make  the  war  an  uncompromising 
Catholic  crusade ; Owren  Roe,  w ith  the 
Cross-keys  of  St.  Peter  emblazoned  be- 
side the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  on  his  ban- 
ners, called  his  forces  the  Catholic 
Army. 

Ormond  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dublin  against  the  Irish,  his 
marchioness  and  other  ladies  helping  to 
carry  baskets  of  earth  to  the  workmen. 
Holding  joint  command  of  an  army  of 
16,000  foot  and  1,600  horse,  Owen  Roe 
and  General  Preston  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  It  was  a dreary  winter,  that  of 
1646,  in  a war-desolated  district.  Every 
night  from  twenty  to  thirty  sentinels 
w?ere  frozen  to  death  at  their  posts. 
From  the  church  towers  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  saw'  nightly  two  hundred  watch- 
fires  twinkling  north  of  the  Liffev. 
Suspicions  and  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween O’Xeill  and  Preston — the  “old 
Irish”  general  and  the  Anglo-Irish  one. 
After  twelve  days,  on  a false  alarm  that 
a strong  English  army  had  arrived  in 
Dublin,  the  siege  was  raised.  Eight 
months  later.  Ormond,  wTho  hated  the 
“Irish  rebels,”  basely  betrayed  the  city 
to  the  Parliament,  his  price  being 
£13,000  and  the  promise  of  £2,000  a 
year,  and  the  flag  of  the  Roundhead 
flew  over  Dublin  Castle.  On  August 
8,  1647,  Jones,  the  Parliamentarian  gen- 
eral, gave  battle  to  Preston  at  Dungan 
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Hill,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  army  of 
Leinster  was  destroyed.  Owen  Roe 
advanced  to  attack  Jones,  who  retreated 
to  Dublin,  with  the  Irish  dragoons  at 
his  heels. 

At  the  Rock  of  Dunamase,  the  an- 
cient stronghold  of  the  O’Moores,  in 
Queen's  County,  the  Catholic  general 
established  his  headquarters.  In  March, 
1648,  Dean  Massari  of  Fermo  arrived 
from  Rome  with  supplies  of  money  for 
the  Irish  cause,  also  with  a letter  from 
the  Pope  to  Owen,  extolling  his  love 
for  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  his 
chivalrous  devotion  to  his  native  land, 
also  with  the  sword  of  Owen’s  uncle,  the 
famous  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone 
and  victor  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  which 
sword  had  been  carefully  preserved  by 
the  patriotic  Father  Luke  Wadding  and 
blessed  and  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  to 
him  who  so  well  could  wield  it.  This 
significant  gift  rekindled  the  alarm  of 
the  suspicious  Ormond  faction  in  Kil- 
kenny— this  and  the  publication  of  a 
book  by  Father  O’Mahonv,  a Jesuit, 
who  denied  the  right  of  England  to  gov- 
ern Ireland  and  advised  the  Irish  to 
* choose  a king  from  amongst  themselves. 
Who  was  to  be  king,  they  surmised, 
who  but  O'Neill?  So  they  ordered  the 
shocking  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  and  they  began  to  plot 
anew  the  ruin  of  Owen  Roe. 

An  infamous  truce  was  now  made 
with  the  monster  Inchiquin,  or  Mur- 
rough  the  Burner,  who  had  wasted 
Munster,  perpetrated  hideous  massa- 
cres, drenched  the  Rock  of  Cashel  with 
innocent  blood.  Rinuccini  excommuni- 
cated all  who  would  accept  this  truce ; 
then,  May  27,  1648,  at  daybreak  he 
scaled  the  garden  wall  of  his  residence 
in  Kilkenny  and  escaped  to  Mary- 
borough, where  he  joined  Owen  Roe, 
who  was  now  opposed  by  Ormond, 
Preston,  Inchiquin  and  all  the  tricksters 
and  traitors  in  the  country. 

About  the  time  the  head  of  Charles  I 
fell  on  the  scaffold  the  Catholic  Confed- 


eration of  Kilkenny  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. Rinuccini  went  sadly  back  to 
Italy.  Owen  Roe  returned  to  his  na- 
tive North,  where  for  self-preservation 
he  aided  the  Roundheads  against  the 
Royalists,  raising  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, where  Sir  Charles  Coote,  for  the 
Parliament,  was  beset  by  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  for  the  King.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Irish  army  Stewart  hastily  re- 
treated. O’Neill  received  from  Coote 
for  his  services  in  the  matter  a stipu- 
lated payment  of  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
a thousand  beeves  and  £2,000  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops.  At  Ballykelly, 
on  the  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  he  estab- 
lished his  camp,  and  large  numbers 
flocked  to  his  standard. 

Soon  came  events  that  demanded  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  leader.  Five  days  after  the  relief 
of  Londonderry  Oliver  Cromwell  set  his 
blighting  foot  on  Irish  soil,  landing 
August  15,  1649,  at  Dublin,  where  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  Ormond’s  be- 
seiging  army  had  been  defeated  with 
slaughter.  Under  these  circumstances 
Ormond  sent  commissioners  to  Owen 
Roe,  entreating  his  aid,  and  offering 
him  his  own  terms,  the  terms  that  had 
been  before  refused  him,  any  terms, 
and  the  Irish  leader,  who  had  just 
broken  off  alliance  with  Coote,  con- 
sented to  lend  his  sword,  but  not  with- 
out some  blunt  soldierly  comments  on 
the  unworthy  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  those  who  now 
craved  his  assistance. 

Alas,  on  August  20,  when  preparing 
to  lead  his  gallant  army  southward 
against  Cromwell,  Owen  Roe  became 
seriously  ill,  so  ill  that  he  was  unable  to 
mount  his  steed  and  had  to  be  carried  in 
a horse  litter  when  he  gave  the  order 
to  march.  Strange  and  irritating  ru- 
mors floated  among  the  troops  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  general’s  malady — ont 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Coote,  an- 
other that  the  poison  had  been  taken 
into  his  system  from  a pair  of  russet 
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boots  in  which  he  danced  at  Coote’s  ball 
in  Derrv,  said  boots  being  the  present 
of  one  Plunkett  of  Louth— rumors 
afterwards  shown  to  be  groundless.  A 
long  and  toilsome  march  brought  the 
armv  to  Ballyhaise,  in  Cavan,  and  here 
ensued  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  the 
stricken  general  taking  a last  review  of 
the  brave  troops  he  had  so  often  led  to 
victory.  He  committed  the  army  to  the 
charge  of  his  lieutenant-general,  Rich- 
ard O’Ferral,  and  his  major-general  and 
nephew,  Hugh  Duff  O Neill — recently 
released  after  years  of  captivity  since  the 
fight  at  Clones.  The  troops,  about 
5,000  foot  and  400  horse,  defiled  past 
the  litter,  the  officers  pressed  the  wasted 
hand  of  the  general,  and  soon  the  army 
of  Ulster  was  but  a cloud  of  dust  on  the 
horizon  and  a sense  of  desolation  set- 
tled upon  the  pallid  occupant  of  the 
horse  litter  and  his  small  cavalry  escort. 

To  Ballinacargy  Castle,  the  residence 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  O’Reilly, 
thence  to  Drumholme,  a castle  on  a 
peninsula  of  the  river  near  Ballyhaise, 
finally  to  Cloughoughter,  a bold  tower 
on  an  islet  in  the  Upper  Lake,  Owen 
Roe  was  in  succession  conveyed.  Some 
physicians  in  attendance  on  him  errone- 
ously treated  him  for  gout;  when  his 
regular  doctor,  namely,  Owen  O’Shiel, 
called  “the  eagle  of  doctors,”  author  of 
“The  Lily  of  Medicine,”  arrived  at 
Cloughoughter,  he  came  too  late. 

The  end  came  on  St.  Leonard’s  Day, 
the  6th  of  November.  In  the  Domin- 
ican tertiary’s  habit  lay  the  general,  his 
hand  grasping  the  crucifix.  Bishop 
Heber  MacMahon  read  the  prayers  for 
the  dying;  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
kneeling  round  the  death  couch,  fer- 
ventlv  made  the  responses.  And  so 
passed  away  the  pious,  brave,  patriotic 
Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  greatest  Irish  Cath- 
olic champion  of  his  time,  “in  full  sense 
and  memory,  a true  child  of  the  Catholic 
religion.” 

A black  hour  was  that  for  Ireland, 
the  chief  hope  of  the  country  dying  on 


the  bier  of  him  (to  use  the  words  of 
his  lamenting  secretary)  “whose  only 
name  (if  but  like  an  echo  uttered, and  his 
corse  in  a litter  or  chariot  carried) 
would  keep  life  and  breath  in  the  de- 
cayed affairs  of  Ireland.  What  will  the 
poor  Northern  people  do  now?  Your 
father,  ruler,  general,  is  now  no  more!” 

Two  days  afterwards  the  files  of  Irish 
volunteers  fired  their  farewell  volleys 
over  the  grave  of  Owen  Roe.  The 
funeral  train  was  large  and  noble,  in- 
cluding Archbishop  O’Reilly  of  Ar- 
magh— who  later  shared  the  same  rest- 
ing-place— and  the  Bishops  of  Down 
and  Clogher.  Yet  the  place  of  inter- 
ment remains  as  great  a mystery  as  that 
of  Robert  Emmett.  One  account  gives 
the  Monastery  of  Cavan,  now  effaced. 
Local  tradition  points  to  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  an  island 
some  miles  from  the  castle  where  Owen 
died,  and  says  his  place  of  sepulture  was 
concealed  lest  his  remains  should  be 
disturbed  and  violated  by  the  Puritans. 

Through  the  silent  chambers  of  the 
island  tower,  now  open  to  the  sky, 
through  the  trees  that  enshroud  the  • 
venerable  abbey  ruin  on  Trinity  Island, 
the  loyal  Ulster  breezes  sing  and  sigh 
a perpetual  dirge  and  requiem  for  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  and  noblest 
gentlemen  of  his  time,  one  who,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  given  Ireland  what 
his  gallant  spirit  yearned  to  give  her, 
the  priceless,  boon  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  whose  untimely  taking  off 
was  one  of  her  darkest  and  most  en- 
during sorrows.  James  Clarence  Sian- 
gan truly  voices  the  nation’s  woe : 

“Oh,  mourn.  Erin!  moufn! 

He  is  lost,  he  is  dead. 

By  whom  thy  proudest  flag  was  borne— 
Thy  bravest  heroes  led! 

The  night-winds  are  uttering 
Their  orisons  of  woe; 

The  raven  flaps  his  darkling  wing 
O’er  the  grave  of  Owen  Roe — 

Of  him  who  should  have  been  thy  king, 
The  noble  Owen  Roe.” 
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By  EDITH  TATUM 


I 

nHE  young  Earl  of  Lynn  sat 
staring  gloomily  out  of  the  car 
windows ; he  was  in  a dejected 
and  slightly  disgusted  frame  of 
mind — his  American  tour  was  proving 
a decided  failure. 

He  had  landed  in  New  York  full  of 
plans  for  a book  on  American  politics, 
but  had  found  very  little  opportunity 
for  serious  study  of  any  kind. 

While  not  traveling  incognito,  he  had 
used  only  his  family  name,  having  “Mr. 
Kenton  Percival  Dudly  Avlesworth” 
engraved  on  his  cards ; but  his  identity 
soon  became  known  and,  though  not 
flaunted  in  his  face  too  openly,  had  been 
the  cause  of  overwhelming  social  at- 
tentions. His  considerable  wealth,  old 
title  and  rare  good  looks  made  him  so 
sought  after  by  matrons  with  marriage- 
able daughters  that  he  had  become 
bored,  satiated,  and  longed  for  England. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  drew 
out  his  mother’s  last  letter  and  re-read 
portions  of  it : 

“ ‘It  was  a great  disappointment  to 
me  that  you  left  England  without  be- 
coming engaged  to  Lady  Sylvia/  ” she 
had  written ; “ ‘I  hope  those  silly  Amer- 
ican women  have  not  turned  your  head 
with  their  nauseating  attentions : how- 
ever, I haven’t  the  least  fear  that  you 
will  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them — I 
have  reared  von  far  too  carefully  for 
that.  But  right  here  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  promise  you  made  vour  father  on 
his  deathbed — that  you  would  never 
marry  without  my  consent ; and  I will 
not  have  a daughter-in-law  who  could 
not  tell  who  her  great-grandfather  was. 
Remember,  Kenton  dear,  you  are  all  I 
have  in  this  world,  and  I have  your  fu- 
ture very  much  at  heart/  ” 


Kent — as  his  friends  called  him — 
laughed  as  he  replaced  the  letter  in  his 
pocket;  then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  car  window  again,  and  this  time  it 
served  as  a frame  for  a delicate  Eng- 
lish face  with  wide  blue  eyes  and  masses 
of  pale  gold  hair.  In  his  present  mood 
it  seemed  a most  beautiful  and  desirable 
face ; he  quite  forgot  for  the  time  that  he 
used  to  think  the  eyes  a trifle  cold  and 
the  mouth  lacking  in  sweetness.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  dreaming  he  became 
suddenly  aware  that  the  flat  pine  woods 
had  disappeared  and  that  the  train  had 
stopped  at  the  depot  of  a small  town. 

Wearied  with  his  long  inaction  and 
the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  he 
got  up  and  went  to  the  door. 

“You  might  as  well  walk  round  and 
stretch  your  legs/’  the  conductor  re- 
marked to  him ; “the  chances  are  we’ll 
be  here  for  some  time — bad  freight 
wreck,  south.” 

“What  place  is  this?”  Kent  inquired 
as  he  left  the  train. 

“Melton,  Alabama — nice  little  town. 
I’ll  whistle  for  the  passengers  when  we 
are  ready  to  start.” 

They  had  left  snow  and  ice  behind  in 
the  North*,  but  here  the  young  English- 
man found  spring  in  all  its  first  fresh 
beauty ; re-awakening  nature  was 
around  him  everywhere  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  within  himself  a quick  response, 
a reviving  of  the  joy  of  living.  It  was  a 
pretty,  peaceful  little  town,  and  Kent 
looked  around  him  with  keen  interest 
and  enjoyment.  He  had  been  walking 
only  a few  minutes  when  he  halted  sud- 
denly with  an  exclamation  of  intense 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

“Now,  who  would  have  expected  to 
fin'd  anything  so  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque in  such  an  out-of-the-way  little 
place!”  he  said  to  himself. 
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He  had  come  to  the  end  of  a long, 
shaded  street  and  there  before  him 
stood  a quaint  ivy-covered  church,  with 
great  square  tower  surmounted  by . a 
cross,  and  dim,  cool  narthex  through 
which  one  might  catch  glimpses  of  the 
interior  where  the  light  fell  softly  and 
solemnly  through  stained-glass  win- 
dows. On  one  side  of  the  church  was  a 
small  orchard,  pink  and  white  and  ex- 
quisite with  its  fragrant  bloom,  while 
at  the  foot  of  a grassy  terrace  that 
sloped  down  from  it  was  an  old  garden, 
gorgeously  beautiful  in  the  rioting 
tangled  sweetness  of  the  springtime. 
Almost  hidden  from  sight  under  masses 
of  climbing  roses  stood  the  tiny  rectory, 
and  near  it,  with  only  a cherokee-rose 
hedge  between,  a pretty  cottage. 

After  feasting  his  eyes  for  a while, 
the  young  earl  entered  the  church  and 
sat  near  the  door. 

Some  one  was  singing:  “Ave,  Maria, 
gratia  plena ; Dominus  tecum  benedicta 
tu  in  mulieribus.”  There  was  so 
much  pathos  in  the  sweet  contralto 
voice  that  Kent  felt  a queer  little 
tightness  in  his  throat.  Every 
word,  every  tone,  seemed  to  come 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  singer. 
She  was  standing  where  he  could  see 
her  face  and  the  outline  of  the  slight 
girlish  figure.  Her  features  were  not 
perfect,  for  the  nose  was  inclined  to 
be  up-tilted,  and  the  mouth  a trifle  large, 
but  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion were  wonderful  and  the  coloring  ex- 
quisite. Kent  found  himself  wishing 
that  she  would  raise  her  lowered  lids 
and  let  him  see  her  eyes.  He  stood 
back  in  the  narthex  when  the  service 
was  over,  hoping  to  see  her  when  she 
came  out. 

There  were  many  curious  glances 
directed  toward  the  handsome  young 
stranger  as  the  congregation  slowly  dis- 
persed, but  he  was  too  preoccupied  to 
notice  them,  for  here  she  was  at  last,  a 
gentle  gravity  still  lingering  on  her  face, 
holding  a little  girl  by  the  hand. 


Just  then  some  one  called  to  her. 
She  paused  just  opposite  him.  If  only 
she  would  let  him  see  her  eyes ! The 
bright-faced  girl  who  had  called  to  her 
came  hurrying  up,  almost  breathless 
with  haste  and  eagerness. 

“Oh,  Joy,  you  sang  like  a perfect 
angel  this  morning!  It  was  the  sweet- 
est thing  I ever  heard/'  she  cried,  “and 
won’t  you  sing  De  Koven’s  'Abide  With 
Me’  this  evening?  Please !” 

“Why,  yes,  Alice,  I will  be  glad  to/* 
she  answered,  smiling  at  her  friends 
enthusiasm.  “That  is,  if  Father  Allen 
doesn’t  object,  but  he  may  prefer  some- 
thing more  churchly.” 

Then  she  turned,  glanced  up  and 
Kent  saw  her  eyes. 

He  did  not  see  anything  else  that 
morning!  The  world,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  returned  at  that  instant  to  a 
state  of  chaos.  He  had  only  the  vaguest 
recollection  afterwards  of  how  he  got 
back  to  his  train.  His  man,  Frederick, 
was  almost  frantic  with  anxiety — feared 
his  young  lordship  had  suffered  a sun- 
stroke, or  something  equally  dreadful. 

Kenton  never  really  came  to  himself 
until  the  train  was  under  good  headway ; 
then  it  dawned  on  him  suddenly,  with 
something  of  a shock,  what  his  state  of 
mind  for  the  past  half-hour  must  have 
been.  He  had  often  read,  and  some- 
times heard,  of  love  at  first  sight — was 
it  like  this,  he  wondered?  He  realized 
the  immediate  necessity  of  regaining  his 
mental  poise,  so  he  lighted  a cigar,  de- 
termined to  think  it  all  over  quietly  and 
calmly. 

“Frederick,  you  idiot,  get  out  of  this 
car  or  I’ll  have  the  conductor  put  you 
off  the  train !”  Kent  exclaimed  irritably, 
for  Frederick’s  anxious,  gloomy  gaze 
was  not  conducive  to  calm  meditation. 
Left  in  peaceful  solitude,  the  young  ear! 
sat  and  smoked  quietly  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  jumped  up  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

“Jove  ! such  eyes ! I never  saw  any- 
thing like  them  in  my  life;  pansies,  vio- 
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lets,  the  sea,  the  sky  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether! * * * And  her  hair  holds 

every  bit  of  light  for  miles  around.  And 
such  a voice!  Aristocrat?  Well,  if  she 
isn’t  one  I don’t  know  the  hall-mark! 
But  see  here,  right  now — am  I in  love 
with  her,  or  have  I simply  lost  my  mind, 
as  Frederick  evidently  thinks?  I wish 
I knew.” 

On  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans  he 
honestly  tried  to  regain  his  ordinary 
sober  senses.  He  argued  with  himself ; 
tried  cold  philosophy;  read  and  re-read 
his  mother’s  last  letter;  gazed  bv  the 
hour  at  a miniature  of  Lady  Sylvia,  un- 
til poor  Frederick  was  tempted  to  cable 
to  Lady  Lynn  that  the  young  earl  had 
gone  hopelessly  insane.  But  it  all 
proved  in  vain ; he  could  not  rid  his 
mind  of  that  face  nor  the  feverish  desire 
to  see  it  again.  At  last,  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  the  night,  he  “thought  it  out” 
and  made  his  plans. 

Words  would  fail  to  describe  his 
valet’s  state  of  mind  the  next  day  when 
his  lordship  boarded  the  north-bound 
train,  leaving  him  behind  to  forward  the 
mail.  That  his  master  had  fallen  in  love 
— or  imagined  he  had — with  a girl  in 
Melton  whom  he  had  seen  only  once, 
Frederick  would  never  have  believed. 
He  was  aware  of  the  book  the  earl  in- 
tended writing,  so  finally  put  it  all  down 
to  the  vagaries  of  genius. 

II 

The  rectory  garden,  lay  warm  and  fra- 
grant in  the  spring  sunshine ; there 
were  roses  in  bloom  everywhere — clam- 
bering over  the  verandas,  on  trellises,  in 
separate  beds,  bordering  all  the  walks — 
rioting  masses  of  them,  of  every  color 
and  variety.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace, 
between  the  rectory  and  the  apple  or- 
chard, was  a cool,  secluded  spot  shaded 
by  gnarled  old  magnolia  trees  and  tall 
pecans ; here  were  rustic  chairs,  a 
hammock  and  a table,  and  here  sat  Joy 
Brown,  embroidering  as  diligently  as 
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though  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended 
upon  her  completing  that  particular 
piece  before  sunset. 

Stretched  at  full  length  on  the  soft 
grass  not  far  away  lay  Kenton  Ayles- 
wortli,  evidently  very  much  at  home. 
He  lay  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
her  presence,  all  troubles  for  the 
time  cast  to  the  winds.  The  brown 
hair,  with  its  gleams  of  red,  the  sweet 
oval  face,  the  saucy  nose  and  dimpled 
chin,  the  pure,  tender  mouth — how 
beautiful  they  were!  And  her  eyes! — 
words  always  failed  Kent  when  he 
thought  of  her  eyes., 

Sitting  up  suddenly,  he  asked  : “Have 
you  any  other  name  than  Joy 
“Jov-  isn’t  mv  name  at  all.” 

“No?” 

“My  name  is  Felicity,”  very  demurely. 
“Felicity  Brown?” 

“Just  that.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Oh,  I just  wanted  to  know,”  he  re- 
plied miserably.  His  mother  would 
never  get  over  that  name! 

“My  father  named  me  for  his  mother, 
but  they  always  called  me  Jov.” 

He  made  no  answer  to  this  but  dug 
savagely  at  the  grass  with  his  knife. 

“Oh,  the  deuce !”  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

“You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth !” 

“I  beg  pardon!”  he  replied. 

It  was  too  much!  Joy  got  up  and 
left  him. 

“Forgive  me,  please  do,^  he  pleaded, 
following  her;  “Joy,  come  back,  I’ll  be 
sensible,  truly,  I will.” 

“You  couldn’t  if  you  tried!”  Miss 
Brown  retorted  witheringlv  as  she 
walked  with  stately  dignity  toward  the 
cottage  beyond  the  rectory.  j 

The  young  earl  picked  up  a rose  wnich 
had  fallen  from  her  hair,  stuck  it  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction  in  his 
buttonhole  and  sauntered  over  to 
the  church  to  have  a chat  with  Father 
Allen  in  his  study.  He  liked  the  old 
priest  very  much,  for  he  was  a scholarly, 
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deep-thinking  man  of  quiet  refinement. 
They  remained  in  earnest  conversation 
for  more  than  an  hour;  then  Kenton 
Aylesworth  came  out  a very  miserable 
man,  and  strode  down  the  walk,  out 
the  gate  and  on  to  his  hotel.  There  he 
found  a letter  from  his  mother  waiting 
for  him;  he  flung  himself  into  a chair, 
the  unopened  letter  in  his  hand. 

In  his  interview  with  Father  Allen 
Kent  had  confessed  his  love  for  Joy; 
also  his  rank,  his  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  and  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
making  her  his  wife.  And  he  had  heard 
from  the  old  priest  her  position — 
something  he  had  never  quite  under- 
stood. 

She  was  the  penniless  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  college  chum  of  Father 
Allen’s,  with  no  near  relation  to  take 
care  of  her.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  the  good  priest  had  brought  her 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  lived  in 
a pretty  cottage  adjoining  the  rectory, 
and  there  she  had  remained  for  the  past 
five  years,  keeping  house  for  the  in- 
valid, Mrs.  Brooke,  looking  after  Helen, 
the  only  child,  and  teaching  a vocal  class 
at  odd  hours.  Her  father’s  family  had 
been  good,  but  of  her  mother  Father 
Allen  knew  nothing,  she  having  died  in 
Joy’s  infancy. 

“A  sort  of  upper  servant  kept  in 
charity!”  Kent  thought  bitterly.  “Fe- 
licity Brown!  " Ye  gods,  such  a name! 
But  yet  I love  you!” 

There  was  only  one  honorable  thing 
to  do — to  go  away  now  before  he  could 
cause  her  unhappiness — while  his  was 
the  only  broken  heart. 

“Frederick,”  he  called  presently, 
“pack  my  traps — I leave  here  to-night ; 
xve  will  go  back  to  England !” 

Then  he  read  his  mother’s  letter  and 
felt  that  he  had  decided  wisely. 

# *****  * 


Well,  it  was  over  at  last ; he  had  told 
Joy  good-bye  forever.  He  had  gone  to 
‘ es’  cottage  early  in  the  even- 
the  young  moon  was  flooding 


the  world  with  a silver  radiance,  and 
had  told  a tale  of  business  letters  from 
England  and  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate return.  He  had  thanked  them 
somewhat  incoherently  for  their  kind- 
ness to  him,  had  held  Joy’s  cold  little 
hand  in  his  an  instant,  and  his  nascent 
romance  was  at  an  end. 

There  were  still  two  hours  until  train 
time  to  be  lived  through.  Kent  went 
back  to  the  hotel,  but  found  that  un- 
bearable, so,  telling  Frederick  to  wait 
there  for  him,  he  went  out  into  the 
night.  After  walking,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  half  the  night,  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  saw  that  it  had  been  scarcely 
an  hour. 

Turning  a corner,  he  found  himself 
outside  the  rectory  garden  wall ; he 
had  come  this  way  scarcely  realizing 
where  he  was.  He  stood  still,  looking 
at  the  moonlit  garden,  its  perfume  en- 
veloping him  with  a mantle  of  sweet  re- 
membrances. Both  houses  were  dark 
except  for  a light  in  Father  Allen’s 
study.  Led  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
he  entered  the  gate  softly  and  walked 
across  the  grass  to  where  the  group  of 
magnolia  and  pecan  trees  made  a 
shadow  in  the  moonlight.  This  was  the 
spot  in  all  the  world  that  was  dearest 
to  him — the  quaint  old  garden  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
with  Joy. 

Suddenly,  he  stood  quite  still,  his 
heart  beating  almost  to  suffocation. 
There  on  the  rustic  seat  was  Joy  her- 
self, her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  cry- 
ing pitifully,  the  whole  pose  of  the  slight 
figure  and  bent  head  expressing 
utter  loneliness  and  desolation.  The 
young  earl  forgot  everything  else  in  the 
world,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  on  his 
knees  by  her  side. 

“Joy,  what  is  it?  Tell  me,  dear. 
Don’t  cry  so — you  break  my  heart!” 

“Oh,  why  did  you  come  back?”  she 
cried  between  her  sobs. 

“Your  spirit  drew  mine  back  to  you — 
you  wanted  me,  I know  you  did,  Joy,” 
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he  whispered  exultantly.  “I  could  not 
leave  without  coming  back  to  this  dear 
place.”  He  stood  up,  her  hands  clasped 
in  his.  “Joy,  dearest/’  he  said,  “do  you 
love  me?  Will  you  marry  me?  Tell 
me.”  he  pleaded  earnestly. 

She  half  turned  away  with  a shy  little 
laugh. 

“Hadn’t  you  ever  guessed  how  dearly 
I love  you?”  she  said. 

******* 

When  Kent  returned  to  the  hotel  he 
found  Frederick  in  a state  of  wild  ex- 
citement. The  train  had  gone  some 
thirty  minutes  before  and  the  faithful 
fellow  feared  his  master  had  been  either 
kidnapped  or  assassinated. 

The  earl  ordered  his  things  unpacked, 
remarking  that  he  had  changed  his 
plans.  Then  he  went  down  and  cabled 
to  his  mother,  imploring  her  to  come  to 
Melton  at  once. 


Ill 

The  shadows  were  growing  deep  in 
the  old  garden,  but  a last  gleam  from 
the  setting  sun  lingered  lovingly  on 
Joy’s  bent  head,  turning  her  dark  hair 
into  a halo  of  burnished  bronze ; her 
face  was  pale  and  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  in  her  lap. 

The  young  Earl  of  Lynn  sat  watch- 
ing her,  an  expression  of  anguish  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  been  telling  her  of  the 
trouble  before  them ; he  dwelt  on  it  as 
lightly  as  he  honorably  could,  fearing 
to  wound  her,  but  there  were  some 
things  she  must  know  and  the  telling 
had  been  hard. 

“I  did  not  tell  you  who  I was  before,” 
he  was  saying,  “because  I wanted  you 
to  love  me  for  myself ; I wanted — ” 

“Did  you  fear  that  I would  love  you 
for  your  title  and  your  lordly  English 
blood  ?”  she  interrupted  him  scornfully. 
“We  Southern  women  do  not  love  be- 
cause of  titles,  but  in  spite  of  them !” 

“Joy,  I would  willingly  give  up  my 
title,  my  estate,  all — for  your  love !” 
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“And  your  honor,  too,  I suppose. 
What  of  your  promise  to  your  dead 
father?  No!  I would  not  have  your 
love  on  such  terms !” 

“Mother  is  coming  soon,  you  know,” 
said  he  cheerfully;  “when  she  knows 
you,  and  how  dearly  I love  you,  she  will 
gladly  give  her  consent.” 

“Do  you  think  I would  marry  any  one 
who  had  to  condescend  to  me — whose 
friends  thought  him  conferring  a favor 
on  me  by  raising  me  up  to  his  level?” 
“You  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing!” cried  Kent  imploringly.  “I  am 
not  half  worthy  of  you — I know  that 
only  too  well.  And  do  you  not  love  me  ? 

“Yes,”  she  answered  lifelessly,  “more 
than  everything  else  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  one  who  belongs  to  me — 
no  one !” 

“Then  marry  me,”  he  whispered. 

“No,  no,  no!”  she  cried  vehemently, 
“I  cannot — I will  not !” 

“Joy,  you  are  breaking  my  heart !” 
“But  it  would  not  be  right— can  you 
not  see?  Your  promise,  your  honor — 
and  my  pride — stand  between  us ; I will 
never  marry  you  without  vour  mother’s 
consent.”  * * * * * 

Just  a week  later  Lady  Lynn  arrived 
in  Melton — much  to  Frederick’s  relief, 
for  he  was  growing  more  uneasy  about 
his  master  every  day.  The  young  earl 
felt  relieved,  too,  though  he  fully  real- 
ized the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  lay 
before  him. 

It  was  Sunday  and  the  countess  and 
her  son  had  just  returned  from  early 
Mass. 

“Yes,  I agree  with  you,”  said  her 
ladyship,  continuing  a conversation  be- 
gun on  the  way  home,  “she  has  a fine 
voice,  and  she  is  beautiful,  but  Kenton, 
my  dear — Felicity  Brown!” 

Lady  Lynn’s  voice  was  tragic.  Kent 
leaned  dejectedly  against  the  window, 
gazing  listlessly  out  into  the  street. 

“Then,  too,  you  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  her  ancestry,”  the  countess 
continued,  not  trusting  herself  to  look 
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longer  at  her  son’s  face,  “or  at  least 
you  know  that  she  has  no  ancestry  of 
any  consequence.” 

“But  that  doesn't  affect  herself,” 
he  objected  impatiently ; “she  is  a 
lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word.” 

“My  dear  Kenton,  blood  will  tell 
somewhere ! Now  what  do  you  know 
of  the  Browns?” 

“They  can  trace  no  farther  back  than 
the  Mayflower,  but  since  then  they  have 
been  honest,  law-abiding  men,”  he  an- 
swered gloomily. 

“And  her  mother  ?” 

“They  know  very  little,  if  anything, 
about  her,  I believe.” 

After  a silence,  he  turned  to  her  im- 
ploringly. “Oh,  mother,  if  you  would 
only  see  her  and  talk  to  her  and  judge 
her  for  yourself!” 

The  countess  sighed  as  she  looked  at 
her  son’s  tired  face  and  feverish  eyes. 

“Kenton,  dear,”  she  said  softly,  “I  am 
willing  to  receive  her  to  please  you — 
you  may  bring  her  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon.” 

Kenton  hesitated.  “She  has  refused 
to  come,”  he  said  at  last  reluctantly. 

“What?”  the  countess  almost 
screamed  in  her  amazement.  “Surely 
I did  not  understand  you !” 

“She  will  not  come,”  he  repeated. 
“She  is  of  the  opinion  that  she  would  be 
conferring  quite  an  honor  upon  the 
house  of  Lynn  by  becoming  its 
countess.” 

This  was  too  much  for  her  ladyship — 
it  rendered  her  speechless  for  some 
minutes ; then  she  said  impressively : 

“Kenton,  she  must  be  insane!” 

Lady  Lynn  arose  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  son’s  arm.  “My  dear  boy,  this 
climate  is  killing  you,”  she  said ; “come 
with  me  back  to  England — Sylvia  is 
waiting  for  you.” 

“Mother,  listen  to  me,”  he  said  de- 
liberately, “I  will  never  marry  any  wo- 
man on  this  earth  save  Joy  Brown ; — 
and  it  may  be  years  before  I return  to 
£ngland.” 


Lady  Lvnn  left  the  room  in  some 
haste,  without  replying. 

About  two  or  three  hours  later  Fred- 
erick announced  to  his  master  that  her 
ladyship  wished  to  see  him. 

“Kenton,  my  dear,”  she  said  ner- 
vously as  he  entered  her  room.  “I  have 
decided  that  I will  at  least  gratify  you 
to  the  extent  of  calling  on  your  friend 
with  you  this  afternoon.” 

“Thank  you,  mother.”  he  said  ear- 
nestly, as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

IV 

Joy  sat  in  the  garden  in  her  favorite 
spot  under  the  pecan  trees  trying  to 
read,  but  she  soon  fell  into  a reverie  and 
let  the  book  slip  unnoticed  on  the  grass. 

“Miss  Brown,  I have  brought  mv 
mother  to  see  you,”  said  a familiar  voice. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  sud- 
denly opened  under  her  feet — and  a 
moment  later,  when  she  met  the  cold 
gaze  of  the  countess’  pale  gray  eyes,  she 
wished  it  really  had. 

They  got  through  the  usual  platitudes 
— Jov  scarcely  knew  how,  she  felt  so 
dazed  and  ill  at  ease. 

“Travelling  is  quite  an  education  in 
itself.”  the  countess  was  saying  in  her 
monotonous,  well-bred  tones.  “You 
are  fond  of  travelling,  Miss  Brown?” 

“I  imagine  I would  like  it  very  much, 
but  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.” 

“You  have  never  been  abroad,  then?” 

“I  have  never  been  out  of  Alabama.” 

Lady  Lynn  sat  up  very  straight, 
raised  her  lorgnette  and  gazed  fixedly 
at  the  young  girl. 

Here  Kent  came  to  the  rescue  and 
thought  to  turn  the  conversation  into 
safe  channels  by  calling  his  mother’s  at- 
tention to  the  quaint  ivy-covered 
church. 

“Yes,  very  pretty  indeed,”  she  as- 
sented absently;  “the  interior  is  really 
quite  churchlv.  Your  father  his  been 
dead  some  years,  I believe?” 
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“Yes,  for  nearly  six  years,”  was  the 
quiet  answer. 

“His  profession  was — ?”  pursued  the 
countess. 

Kent  clenched  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

“He  was  not  a professional  man  at 
all — he  was  in  the  grocery  business.” 

The  voice  sounded  very  sweet,  but 
the  violet  eyes  looked  defiantly  into  the 
cold  gray  ones. 

A grocer ! — and  to  speak  of  it  so 
calmly ! 

“We  will  be  in  your  village  only — ” 
her  ladyship  said,  arising,  when  Kent  in- 
terrupted her: 

“Mother,  you  have  dropped  your 
little  gold  cross.”  He  stooped  and 
picked  up  a shining  object  from  the 
grass  at  their  feet. 

“It  is  mine,”  exclaimed  the  girl,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand ; “the  clasp  must  have 
broken  again.” 

“But  where  did  you  get  it?”  Kent 
said  excitedly.  “See,  mother,  it  is  just 
like  yours !”  He  held  toward  her  a 
chain  of  antique  pattern  with  a small 
gold  cross  attached.  She  looked  at  it 
an  instant  in  wonder,  then  hurriedly 
unfastening  from  ker  throat  a chain  and 
'cross  she  laid  it  beside  the  one  already 
in  the  earl’s  hand — the  two  were 
identical ! 

Amazement  was  pictured  on  all  three 
faces.  The  countess  gasped  for  breath. 

“Inside#  is  a tiny  crucifix  and  the 
name  ‘Gaston’,”  answered  Joy. 
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“Where — where  did- you  get  it?”  cried 
Lady  Lynn  tragically. 

“It  was  my  mother’s,”  Joy  replied, 
her  face  paling  and  flushing;  “it  be- 
longed to  her  great-grandfather,  or 
grandfather,  who  was  an  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle.” 

“What ! The  Earl  of  Albemarle  your 
ancestor?  He  is  mine,  too — the  saints 
rest  his  soul!  Mother,  do  you  hear? 
Felicity  Brown  is  your  cousin!” 

The  countess  had  collapsed  into  a 
chair. 

Joy  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment.  “But  I do  not  under- 
stand,” she  said. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do — you  darling!” 
cried  the  young  earl  ecstatically;  “you 
see,  the  dear  old  boy  was  romantic  and 
a most  devout  Catholic,  and  he  had 
little  crosses  that  opened  with  a tiny 
spring  and  had  his  name  inside  made 
for  all  his  children,  and  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  the  Pope 
blessed  them — the  crosses,  I mean,  not 
the  children — ” Kent  was  growing 
slightly  incoherent  in  his  breathless  nar- 
rative. “And  there  was  one  son  whom 
he  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  the 
poor  fellow  fell  in  love  and  married  in- 
stead, and  the  old  earl  cast  him  off — 
wasn’t  that  the  way  of  it,  mother?  And 
that  son  was  your  great-grandfather.” 

Note — This  cross  in  now  in  the  possession, 
of  the  writer. 


Come  Unto  Me 

By  Mary  Allegra  Gallagher 

With  midnight  in  my  heavy  heart, 

I turned  to  Him,  so  good; 

My  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  my  back 
Bent  with  a mighty  rood. 

His  love  became  my  fixed  star  bright ; 

Tlie  sun  of  mercy  shone — 

Why  pine  we  vainly  for  a Friend? 
Why  do  we  live  alone? 
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By  SCANNELL  O’NEILL 


nT  may  come  as  a sort  of  revela- 
tion to  many  readers  to  learn 
that  at  the  present  day  there 
are  almost  two  hundred  col- 
ored nuns  laboring  on  behalf  of  their 
own  people  in  the  United  States.  And 
it  may  surprise  them  still  more  to  be 
told  that  one  of  these  two  Orders,  the 
Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  has  been 
in  existence  as  a community  since  the 
year  1829.  This  is  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that,  this  was  in  slavery  days, 
in  a slave  State. 

The  story  of  this,  the  first  Order  of 
colored  nuns,  is  a most  interesting  one. 
It  is  a story  of  zeal  and  courage,  of  the 
founder,  Father  Joubert,  and  the  four 
noble  women  who  formed  the  initial 
community. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  marked  by  the  coming  of  many 
refugees  from  the  islands  of  San  Do- 
mingo or  Hayti  to  the  United  States. 
Amorig  the  number  was  a Frenchman 
who  had  left  his  native  country  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  had  emigrated 
to  Hayti.  During  the  uprising  of  the 
natives  of  San  Domingo  this  young 
Frenchman,  M.  Jacques  Hector  Nich- 
olas Joubert  de  la  Muraille,  with  a few 
other  of  his  countrymen,  found  a home 
in  the  United  States.  Landing  at  Balti- 
more, M..  Joubert  entered  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  where  after  completing  his 
studies  he  was  ordained  a priest. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  to  which  the  young 
priest  was  assigned,  was  frequented 
principally  by  French-speaking  Cath- 
olics, both  white  and  colored.  There 
was  in  this  church  a lower  chapel  in 
which  worshipped  many  colored  people, 
mostly  from  San  Domingo.  It  was  to 
these  people  that  the  priest  now  devoted 
his  services.  He  spared  no  pains,  and 
all  his  energy  was  given  to  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  superiors.  But 


it  was  a very  difficult  work.  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  making  very  little 
headway,  and  that  what  he  taught  one 
Sunday  was  forgotten  by  the  next.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
at  this  time  few,  if  any,  schools  for  the 
education  of  colored  children,  and  the 
parents  were  as  ignorant  as  the  little 
ones. 

Father  Joubert  had  two  priest  friends 
to  whom  he  confided  his  trials,  and 
whom  he  asked  for  advice.  Tremblingly 
he  expressed  the  dream  of  his  life, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a religious 
community  of  colored  women  who 
would  devote  their  lives  to  the  education 
and  service  of  their  own  people. 

Both  friends  gave  him  warm  encour- 
agement, and  spoke  of  four  young  wo- 
men who  were  their  penitents.  These 
women  kept  a small  private  schbol  and 
led  a retired  life,  with  the  forlorn  hope 
of  some  day  consecrating  themselves  to 
God  in  religion.  Without  delay  Father 
Joubert  sought  out  these  women,  told 
them  of  his  plans,  and  after  much 
prayer  and  searching  of  hearts  they 
humbly  offered  themselves  to  him  for 
the  work. 

With  the  permission  of  his  superior. 
Father  Joubert  called  on  Archbishop 
Whitfield,  of  Baltimore,  who  warmly 
approved  his  plans  and  authorized  him 
to  form  such  a community.  After  the 
formal  plan  of  a Rule  had  been  drawn 
up  and  the  usual  probation  undergone, 
on  July  2d,  1829,  the  Order  was  estab- 
lished. On  that  day  the  first  four  sis- 
ters made  their  vows  as  Oblate  Sis- 
ters of  Providence.  The  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  little  band,  Miss  Clarissa 
Lange,  was  a native  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth.  The  remaining  three 
were : Miss  Rosina  Boegne,  from  San 
Domingo,  in  religion  Sister  Man*  Rose ; 
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Miss  Frances  Balas,  from  Hayti;  Sister 
Mary  Frances,  and  the  only  Amerkan- 
bom  woman  of  the  community.  Miss 
Theresa  Duchemin,  of  Baltimore,  who 
received  the  name  of  Sister  Mary 
Theresa. 

Father  Joubert,  as  may  well  be  imag- 
ined, was  overjoyed  at  the  fruition  of 
all  his  hopes,  which  at  first  had  seemed 
almost  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
The  zeal  and  piety  of  the  sisters,  too, 
was  another  source  of  thanksgiving  to 
him.  Those  devoted  women  at  once 
opened  a small  school,  which  soon  be- 
came totally  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date all  the  children  who  flocked  to  it. 
The  colored  people  generally  were 
proud  to  see  an  Order  of  their  own  peo- 
ple working  side  by  side  with  their  white 
sisters  in  the  Church ; and  they  eagerly 
seconded  the  good  women  in  their 
efforts  to  uplift  their  race. 

Archbishop  Whitfield  was  a lifelong 
friend  of  the  sisters,  granting  them 
many  privileges.  Whenever  a bishop  or 
priest  visited  the  city  of  Baltimore  he 
would  call  on  the  colored  nuns  and  say 
Mass  for  them. 

A very  remarkable  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sisterhood  and  the  in- 
crease in  its  numbers  was  the  predic- 
tion uttered  by  a bishop  when  on  a visit 
to  them  shortly  after  their  establish- 
ment. Father  Joubert  invited  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  and  the  saintly 
Bishop  Flagct.  of  Bardstown.  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  convent.  They  accepted  the 
invitation  and  were  delighted  with  all 
they  saw.  expressing  their  satisfaction 
that  so  much  good  work  had  been  ac- 
complished in  so  short  a time.  As  they 
were  leaving.  Father  Joubert  asked  the 
Archbishop  to  bless  the  sisters.  He  re- 
plied : “Xo;  they  are  all  my  children, 
and  I bless  them  daily  at  Mass;  but  I 
will  ask  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Bards- 
town to  bless  them.” 

The  latter  acquiesced,  and.  after  say- 
ing a few  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  sisters,  he  counted  them  and  said 


these  memorable  words : “You  are  now 
four;  in  two  years  you  shall  be  twelve. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 
Two  years  from  that  date,  on  October 
20,  1831,  the  twelfth  member  entered 
the  community  and  the  prediction  of  the 
Bishop  was  verified. 

As  soon  as  possible  Father  Joubert 
sought  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  See  for  his  little  Order.  He  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Wheeler,  superior  of  the  Visitation  nuns 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  Through  the  mediation 
of  Father  Wheeler  and  Father  Kohl- 
man,  S.  J.,  Pope  Gregory  XVI  ap- 
proved the  Oblates  on  October  2,  1831, 
thus  giving  them  a place  among  the 
recognized  Orders  of  the  Universal 
Church. 

After  this  the  community  year  by  year 
increased  and  their  school, now  enlarged, 
was  well  attended.  Father  Joubert  saw 
his  work  flourish.  He  watched  over 
everything  concerning  the  sisters,  en- 
couraging them  and  giving  them  all  the 
help  in  his  power,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Indeed,  so  great  was 

his  love  for  the  work  that  he 
overtaxed  his  strength.  He  received 
into  his  own  house  poor  colored  chil- 
dren. whom  he  called  “children  of  the 
house,”  and  many  of  these  children 
when  grown  up  became  useful  members 
of  the  community. 

This  good  priest  was  spared  to  gov- 
ern the  convent  fourteen  years,  the  last 
five  of  which  wrere  years  of  intense  phy- 
sical suffering.  He  died  on  Xovefnber 
5.  1843.  He  was  attended  in  his  fatal 
illness  by  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  wdiose 
faithful  nursing  kept  him  alive  many 
days  after  death  had  set  its  seal  upon 
him. 

Sister  Mary  Joseph  was  a most  re- 
markable woman,  and  at  her  death,  in 
iqo4.  was  the  oldest  nun  in  the  wrorld. 
She  was  known  to  have  reached  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
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and  although  she  did  not  remember  Her 
)ui tlhluv,  she  had  a retentive  memory 
ami  could  recall  incidents  of  historical 
nigmticance  with  startling  accuracy; 
and  bv  this  was  her  age  judged.  Sister 
Man  Joseph's  family  name  was  Mary 
\\i*t.  She  was  born  in  Prince 
(a  nine's  County,  Maryland,  of  slave 
pan  nt h,  who  were  carried  by  their  mas-’ 
ten  to  Washington  shortly  before  the 
annul  of  the  British.  She  was  con- 
vened and  baptised  about  1827  in  old 
St  Matthew’s  Church.  Some  years 
H 1 1 ei  wards  she  went  to  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing been  set  free  with  her  parents.  At 
fiihi  she  was  employed  by  the  Misses 
( at  linger,  who  kept  a fashionable 
mliuol,  where  she  remained  for  ten 
\ ears.  She  then  entered  the  Order  of  the 
( dilate  Sisters  in  1838,  and  was  at  her 
death  the  sole  survivor  of  the  sisters 
professed  by  Father  Joubert. 

To-day  the  Oblate  Sisters  have  about 
ninety  members.  They  conduct  orphan- 
ages and  dav-schools  in  Baltimore,  Nor- 
mandy, Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  a parochial  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a day-school 
in  Havana,  Cuba.  They  have  over  two 


hundred  orphans  under  their  care  and 
five  hundred  pupils  in  their  schools. 

The  present  Superior,  Mother  Mary 
Magdalen  Cratin,  is  a woman  of  re- 
markable intelligence  and  administra- 
tive ability,  and  under  her  enlightened 
rule  the  work  of  the  Order  has  wonder- 
fully advanced. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Family  was  the  second  Order 
founded  (in  1842)  for  colored  women. 
The  Mother-House  of  the  Order  is  in 
what  was  formerly  a notorious  dance- 
hall  in  New  Orleans,  where  now  con- 
stant prayer  to  God  and  the  practice  of 
good  works  make  it  a hallowed  place. 
The  sisters  number  about  eighty  souls. 
They  have  an  academy  for  girls  in  New 
Orleans  and  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
cathedral  parish,  St.  Maurice’s,  and  St. 
Bernard’s,  in  the  same  city.  They  are 
also  in  charge  of  St.  John  Berchmans’ 
Asylum,  and  Lafon’s  Orphan  Asylum, 
New  Orleans,  besides  teaching  in  paro- 
chial schools  in  other  portions  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mother  Marv  Austin  is  their  Gen- 
eral Superior. 

Note — The  writer  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  “The  Colored  Harvest”  for  in- 
formation used  in  this  article. 


The  Coward's  Prayer 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

Oh,  grant  me  grace  to  do  my  part 
Of  Thy  divine  allotted  plan  ! 

Oh,  grant  me  strength  of  mind  and  heart 
To  do  my  duty  like  a man  ! 

Not  days  of  rest  and  case  I crave — 

O God  of  strength,  I only  ask 
The  blessedness  of  being  brave 

Whate’er  the  toil,  whate'er  the  task ! 


Oh,  grant  me  grace  to  bear  the  load 
And  make  my  load  whate’er  Thou  wilt ! 
Oh,  help  me  on  the  weary  road 

Where  Jesus  bent  beneath  our  guilt. 

It  is  not  rest  or  ease  I crave — 

But,  ah,  I fear  my  coward  heart ! 

Then  strengthen  me  and  make  me  brave. 
O God  of  strength,  to  do  my  part ! 
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By  GERTRUDE  M.  O’REILLY 


S it  the  buildin’  b’  that  church 
ye  want  to  know  about,  as- 
thore?  Orrah,  it's  the  queer 
story !” 

The  old  man  paused  reflectively  and 
gazed  down  at  the  little  building  in  the 
hollow.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  Christian  architecture  in  Ire- 
land, one  of  these  low,  steep-roofed 
stone  “dlls/’  covered  in  with  immense 
slabs  of  solid  rock.  The  little  grave- 
yard was  a waving  sea  of  fairy-grass, 
dog-daisies,  poppies  and  meadow-sweet ; 
the  very  crevices  in  the  stone  walls  bore 
their  glowing  burden  of  fox-glove,  fern 
and  lichen,  and  the  soft  warm  evening 
breeze  carried  up  the  sweet,  faint  per- 
fume to  the  loose  stone  wall  where  Liam 
and  I sat  together. 

Liam  seemed  slow  to  begin,  but  just 
sat  in  silence  smoking  his  pipe,  while 
I waited  contentedly:  “The  old  chap 
will  take  his  time,”  I thought,  “and  if  I 
seem  to  want  the  story,  he'll  go  off  with- 
out telling  it  at  all.*’  Sure  enough,  after 
a few  more  whiffs  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  put  the  pipe 
leisurely  in  his  pocket  and  turned  to  me 
once  more. 

“Yes,  it’s  a queer  story,  sure.  It  hap- 
pened a powerful  long  time  ago  when 
there  were  kings  livin'  in  them  parts,  an’ 
the  Fenians  were  fightin’  an’  the  saints 
were  teachin’  in  the  schools — glory  be 
to  God,  it  must  have  been  a great  place 
entirely  in  them  times ! But  sure  they’re 
dead  an’  gone,  an’  mannv  a one  lies 
buried  there  bcyant,  God  rest  them,  an’ 
the  verra  name  o’  him  that  built  the 
place  is  clean  forgot. 

“Annyhow  he  was  a holy  man,  a 
bishop  some  do  be  savin’,  an’  he  kern 
from  Scotland.  He  had  a big  name 
over  there  an’  the  people  'id  be  coinin’ 
from  all  parts  to  hear  him  preach  an’  to 
get  him  to  read  a blessin’  over  them  that 


id  be  ailin’.  Bit  by  bit  he  got  to  be 
thinkin’  to  himself : ‘Faith,  it  must  be 
a great  saint  entirely  I am,  .there  isn’t 
one  that  does  be  workin’  such  miracles, 
or  has  such  crowds  runnin’  after  them !’ 
Well,  pride  goes  before  a fall  they  say, 
an’  sure  enough  me  hayro  (God  for- 
gimme  speakin’  like  that  o’  the  blessed 
saint)  got  a fine  takin’  down  one  day. 
He  had  been  talkin'  all  day  to  the  peo- 
ple— mebbe  it  was  a station,  or  a pat- 
tern, or  somethin’  like  that — an’  at  last 
he'd  got  shut  o’  them  all  an’  was  havin’ 
his  bit  an’  sup,  when  all  of  a sudden  an 
angel  stood  afore  him.  Before  ye’d  look 
round  ye  he  was  stannin’  up,  bowin’  an’ 
scrapin’,  an’  says  he : ‘Sir,  it’s  an  honor 
to  me  to  be  havin'  ve,’  says  he,  ‘an*  is 
there  annvthing  I could  be  doin’  for  yer 
honor?’ 

“ ‘There  is  so,’  says  the  angel, 
‘though  by  the  same  token,  it’s  more  for 
yerself  than  for  me  ; for,’  says  he,  speak- 
ing verra  cool  and  perlite,  ‘if  ye  don’t 
folia  me  words  ye’ll  never  look  on  the 
face  o’  God.’ 

“ ‘Yerra,’  says  the  saint,  ‘that’s  a queer 
thing  to  be  sayin’  to  me,  an’  me  workin’ 
miracles  by  the  dozen  every  day  o’ 
me  life.’ 

“ ‘Well,  queer  or  not,  it’s  the  Gospel 
truth  I'm  tellin’  ye,’  says  the  angel,  an’ 
ye  could  see  by  the  look  in  his  eye  that 
there  was  no  foolin’  about  it.  ‘This 
verra  day  ye  must  get  up  an’  widout  a 
word  to  man  or  mortal,  get  into  that 
little  boat  over’ — an’  he  pointed  to  a bit 
o'  a fishin’  boat  that  was  no  more  fit  for 
the  open  sea  than  a cockle-shell — ‘an’ 
take  down  the  sail  an’  leave  it  to  carry 
ye  wherever  it  will.  An’  after  a day  an’ 
a night  ye’ll  come  to  a strange  land,  an’ 
ye'll  get  out  an’,  leavin’  the  boat,  ye’ll 
walk  on  till  ye  come  to  a weeshie  house. 
There  ye’ll  go  in,  an’  ve’ll  find  a woman 
sellin’  wine ; an’  she  has  never  given 
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annyone  fair  measure  for  their  money, 
but  ’ill  fill  up  their  mug  wid  water — yet 
she  is  nearer  the  kingdom  o'  God  than 
you/  That  was  a fine  slap  in  the  face 
for  the  poor  man,  an’  he  thinkin’  the 
world  an’  all  o’  himself,  to  be  tol’  he 
wasn’t  the  equal  o’  a woman  runnin’  a 
shebeen,  but  sure  there  was  worse  to 
come. 

“ ‘Ye  can  stay  there  that  night/ 
says  the  angel,  goin’  on,  ‘an’  the  next 
day  ye  must  walk  on,  always  facin’  for 
the  west,  an’  never  stayin’  two  nights  in 
the  one  place ; an’  after  ye  have  walked 
for  a day  an’  a night  ye’ll  come  to  a 
powerful  big  church,  an’  go  in  an’  be 
prayin’  for  mercy  wlnle  yer  waitin’. 
After  a bit  a poor  omhadaun’ll  run  in 
that  never  learned  to  say  his  beads,  an’ 
never  was  in  the  house  o’  God  afore,  an’ 
he’ll  take  off  his  hat  an’  coat  an’  hang 
them  up  on  a beam  o’  the  sun ; an’  he  is 
nearer  the  kingdom  o’  God  that  you/ 

“The  poor  saint  was  so  taken  down  at 
bein’  likened  to  a fool  he  hadn’t  the 
gumption  to  sav  a word,  so  the  angel 
went  on : ‘After  that,’  says  he,  ‘ye’ll  go 
on  through  the  mountains  till  ye  come 
to  a dark  an’  lonesome  house  where 
there  is  work  for  you  to  do;  an’  that 
night  ye’ll  stay  in  that  house,  an’  it  kep’ 
by  a man  that  steals  sheep  in  the  hills, 
— an’  he,  too,  is  nearer  the  kingdom  o’ 
God  than  you.  An’  havin’  learned  yer 
lesson  in  them  three  places,  ye’ll  walk 
on  an’  on  till  on  the  western  shore  ve’ll 
hear  a woman  lookin’  for  sheep,  an’ 
folia  her.  an’  where  she  fin’s  them  build 
yer  cell,  for  that  is  to  be  yer  place  o’ 
penance  an’  there  will  be  the  place  o’ 
yer  resurrection.’  An’  wid  that  the 
angel  flew  off,  not  givin’  the  saint  time 
to  open  his  mouth. 

“All  that  day  the  poor  man  was  wan- 
derin’ in  an’  out  an’  thinkin’  what  ’id 
he  do  at  all,  at  all ; he  was  doubtin’  was 
it  all  a dream,  or  could  it  be  true  that 
he  was  to  go  off  like  that,  a wanderer 
on  the  face  o’  the  earth  afore  he  could 
save  his  soul ; but  afore  night  he’d  med 


up  his  mind.  There  must  ha’  been  a 
power  o’  good  in  the  creature  for  all  he 
was  so  set  up  in  himself,  for  it’s  no  easy 
job  to  start  off  like  that,  the  Lord  knows 
where,  an’  mebbe  to  fin’  it  was  only  a 
fool’s  work  in  the  end. 

“Annyhow,  off  he  went  in  the  wee 
boat,  an’  sure  enough,  in  a day  an’  a 
night,  the  waves  o’  the  sea  pitched  him 
up  on  the  shores  o’  Wexford.  It  was 
all  one  to  him  where  he  was,  for  he 
knew  his  way  no  more  nor  the  babe 
unborn,  but  on  he  went  till  he  kem  to 
a house.  It  was  a bit  o’  a mud  cottage 
like  they  have  over  there,  not  med  o’ 
rock  like  here,  an’  it  was  terrible  dark 
an’  low  an’  the  tatch  in  an  awful  way 
entirely,  all  green  wid  the  weeds  an’  as 
much  grass  as  ’d  feed  a cow ! 

“ ‘It  isn’t  much  o’  a house,’  says  he 
to  himself,  ‘but  sure.  I must  go  through 
wid  it.’  An’  wid  that  he  lifted  the  latch 
and  went  in. 

“ ‘God  save  all  here,’  says  he. 

“ ‘God  save  ye  kindly,’  says  the  wo- 
man o’  the  house,  but  sorra  a bit  could 
he  see  o’  her  wid  the  eyes  burnt  out  o’ 
his  head  wid  the  smoke  o’  the  turf.  As 
he  got  a bit  used  to  it,  he  saw  a few 
drunken  lookin’  blagguards  sittin’  by 
the  fire  an’  a poor  limp  wisp  o’  a woman 
stannin’  lookin’  at  him. 

“ ‘Could  ye  gimme  a bite  o’  some- 
thin’?’ says  he.  ‘I’m  famished  an’  foot- 
sore.’ 

“ ‘Just  sit  down.’  says  she.  settin’  the 
chair  an’  dustin’  it  off  wid  her  apron, 
but  he  was  keepin’  his  weather  eye 
open,  an’  as  soon  as  she  went  for  the 
drink  he  was  after  her.  Sure  enough, 
he  saw  her  drawin’  the  wine  only  half- 
way up  the  mug  an’  fillin’  it  up  wid 
water,  an’  all  the  time  she  was  cryin’ 
salt  tears  an’  mumblin’  somethin’  to 
herself. 

“ ‘Orrah,  woman  dear,’  says  he, 
‘what’s  on  ye.  at  all  ? Why  don’t  ye 
give  av  honest  measure?  An’  why  d’ye 
be  cryin’  an’  talkin’  to  yerself  like  that?’ 

“ ‘ Och  wirrastrue,’  cried  she,  wring- 
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in’  her  hands  an’  rockin’  back’ard  an’ 
for’ard,  ‘what’ll  I do  at  all?  Sure,  why 
did  ye  folia  me?’ 

“ ‘Yerra,  there  is  no  use  in  frettin’,  me 
poor  woman,’  says  he,  ‘I’ll  not  let  on  I 
saw  ye.  if  ye  only  tell  me  the  truth.’ 

“ ‘Sure  as  God’s  above  me,’  says  she, 
‘I  wouldn’t  wrong  a soul  if  I was  let 
alone,  but  me  man  half  murders  me  if 
I give  the  true  measure,  an’  it’s  breakin’ 
me  heart  it  is,  for  when  I be  drawin’  the 
red  wine  I do  be  thinkin’  o’  the  blood 
shed  on  the  cross,  an’  it’s  prayin’  the 
Lord  I am  through  His  sufferin’s  to  for- 
gimme  me  sins.’ 

“Widout  a word  out  o’  him  the  saint 
went  out,  thinkin’  in  his  own  min’  that 
it  ’id  be  a long  time  till  he’d  be  takin’  his 
sins  to  heart  like  that,  ‘an’,’  says  he  to 
himself,  ‘sure  it’s  a sinner  I am,  an’  I 
thinkin’  meself  a saint!’ — ran’  so  ye  see 
he  learned  his  first  lesson. 

“All  that  day  an’  the  next  mornin’  he 
was  walkin’,  an’  by  the  time  the  sun 
was  well  up  he  kem  to  a great  big 
church  set  at  the  foot  o’  the  mountains. 
In  he  went  an’  knelt  down  just  inside 
the  door — for  ye  see  he’d  larned  he  was 
only  a sinner — an’  he  wasn’t  long  there 
when  in  kem  a queer  lookin’  chap  wid 
his  feet  an’  legs  bare,  an’  his  hair  all 
hangin’  roun’  his  face  an’  a dazed  wil’ 
look  in  his  eyes.  ‘Sure  this  must  be  the 
omadhaun,’  says  he  to  himself,  keepin’ 
a sharp  lookout  to  see  what  he’d  do. 
In  a minnit  a bright  beam  o’  the  sun 
kem  through  the  winda,  all  red  an’  blue 
an'  valla  wid  the  colors  o’  the  glass,  an’ 
the  fool,  seein’  it,  cried  out  wid  delight, 
an’  takin’  off  his  hat  an’’ coat  threw  them 
up  over  the  beam;  an’  faith  it’s  a queer 
thing,  but  there  they  hung  as  easy  as  ve 
please,  an’  the  fool  began  singin’  a song 
to  himself  as  sweet  as  a bird,  an’  ran 
dancin’  an’  singin’  out  inta  the  air. 

“ ’Sorra.  wait,  wait !’  cries  the  saint, 
runnin’  after  him,  ‘I  want  ve.’  The  poor 
innercent  kem  back.  ‘What  makes  ve 
go  singin’  like  that?’  says  the  saint; 
‘are  ye  always  happy  an’  content?’ 


“‘An’  for  why  not?’  says  he.  ‘Sure, 
I have  all  I could  be  askin’  up  on  the 
mountains.  The  birds  do  be  singin’  for 
me,  an’  the  flowers  bloomin’,  an’  times 
the  sun  is  shinin’  an’  the  sky  so 
clear  an’  blue ; an’  then  when  the  storm 
comes  up  sure  it’s  grand  to  hear  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  an'  see  the  lightnin’ 
flashin’  round.  An’  I want  for  nothin’ ; 
the  neighbors  gimme  the  bit  and  sup, 
an’  there’s  always  a haystack  to  sleep 
on.  Sure  it’s  a grand  life  I have,  glory 
be  to  God!’  an’  wid  that  he  ran  away 
wid  himself,  singin'  an’  leppin’,  an’  the 
saint  went  back  to  the  church,  thinkin’ 
to  himself  : ‘Sure,’ manny’s  the  time  I 
was  grumblin’  an’  growlin’ — an’  I wid 
full  an’  plenty — an’  there’s  that  poor 
innercent  singin’  an’  praisin’  God,  an’ 
he  wid  half  nothin’.  Sure  it’s  on  me 
knees  day  an’  night  I should  be,  on- 
grateful  ol’  sinner  that  I am  !’  An’  that’s 
how  he  learned  his  second  lesson. 

“The  whole  o’  that  night  he  stayed  in 
the  church,  thinkin’  an’  prayin’,  an’  the 
next  mornin’  off  he  set,  up  inta  the 
mountains,  trampin’  along  an’  restin’ 
now  an*  then,  till  the  night  fell  an’  the 
moon  kem  up.  clear  an’  white,  makin’ 
the  whole  worl’  look  like  silver ; then 
the  poor  creature  lay  down  under  a 
rock  an’  slep’.  When  the  mornin’  kem, 
on  he  walked,  footsore  an’  tired,  an'  it 
was  dark  afore  he  kem  to  a queer,  lone- 
some lookin’  house  widout  a sign  o’  life 
about  it : there  wasn’t  as  much  as  a 
whiff  o’  smoke  cornin’  out  o’  the 
chimney. 

“ ‘But  sure,’  says  he,  ‘it’ll  gimme  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  an’  mebbe  it’s  the 
place  I’m  to  find  me  work;’  an’  sure 
enough,  when  he  went  in  he  foun’  an  ol’ 
man  an’  his  wife  lyin’  on  an  ol’  bed  in 
the  corner.  They  were  that  ol’  ve’d 
wonner  that  the  life  was  in  them  at  all, 
an’  ye’d  be  doubtin’  it  was  there  on’y 
for  the  shinin’  o’  their  eyes. 

“ ‘God  save  ye,  stranger.’  says  the  ol’ 
man,  ‘who  are  ve  at  all  that  comes  this 
way’?* 
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“‘Sure,  I’m  a poor  sinner  tra veilin’ 
to  find  the  savin’  o’  me  soul/  savs  he. 

“ ‘Ye’re  more  nor  that,’  put  in  the  ol’ 
woman ; ‘ye’re  a priest  o’  God.  Well 
I know  it,  for  day  an’  night,  near  a 
hun’red  years,  I’ve  prayed  that  we 
wouldn’t  go  widout  the  priest,  an’  this 
night  we’re  goin’,’  says  she,  ‘me  man  an’ 
I,  an’  that’s  why  yer  come.’  Wid  that 
the  sayin’  o’  the  angel  came  back  to  him, 
an’  he  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  an’ 
med  the  ol’  pair  ready  for  the  long  jour- 
ney, an’  by  the  mornin’  they  were  gone, 
God  rest  them ! 

“When  the  day  was  cornin’  in,  he  was 
startin’  off  on  his  way  when  down  the 
boreen  kem  a man  wid  a dead  sheep 
on  his  back.  He  was  well  on  in  life,  a 
fine,  strappin’  big  man,  but  wid  a weary 
sorraful  look  on  his  face.  When  he  laid 
eyes  on  the  stranger  cornin’  out  o’  the 
door,  he  stopped  up  wid  never  a word 
but,  ‘Well  ?’ 

“‘Well?’  says  the  saint,  ‘yer  late. 
God  comfort  ye  this  day.’  The  man 
went  straight  past  him  widout  a word, 
throwin’  the  sheep  on  the  step  as  he 
went  in,  an’  stood  lookin’  down  on  the 
dead  wid  the  big  tears  rollin’  down  his 
cheeks. 

“ ‘Orra,  don’t  take  on  like  that,’  says 
the  saint ; ‘ye  were  a good  son  to  them 
an’  they  died  happy,  God  rest  them ! 
But  I can’t  be  stayin’  any  longer,'  says 
he,  ‘so  afore  I go,  tell  me  this.  Why 
did  ye  steal  the  sheep?’ 

“‘Sure,  what  else  could  I be  doin’?’ 
says  he.  ‘They  were  too  ol’  for  me  to 
leave  them,  an’  up  here  I could  get  no 
work  to  keep  them,  an’  they  had  to  have 
the  bit  to  eat.  But  now,’  says  he,  ‘glory 
be  to  God,  I can  be  an  honest  man,  an' 
wid  His  help  I’ll  never  lay  a finger  on 
as  much  as  a straw  belongin’  to  an- 
other.’ 

“The  sun  was  goin’  down  by  now.  so 
the  saint  went  on  his  journey,  thinkin’  to 
himself : ‘Mebbe  there’s  manny  another 
doin’  what  looks  wrong  an’  there  no 


harm  in  his  heart;  orrah,  it’s  too  hard 
I was  always.’  An’  that’s  how  he  got 
his  third  lesson. 

“For  three  long  days  he  walked  on  an’ 
on  over  the  hills  an’  the  bog,  thinkin*  an’ 
prayin’  an'  watchin’  the  birds  an*  the 
flowers  an’  listenin’  to  the  win’  whisper- 
in' in  his  ear.  Did  ye  ever  listen  to  the 
soun’s  ye  hear  on  them  still,  hot  summer 
nights  an’  be  wonnerin’  what  they  might 
be  savin’  to  ye?  Mebbe  they’re  tellin’ 
o’  the  peace  o’  the  heaven  above.  Annv- 
how.  I wouldn’t  be  doubtin’  that  the 
saint  was  lamin’  manny.  a lesson  when 
he  was  lyin'  out. on  the  hills  at  nights, 
sleepin’  an’  wakin’.  But  sure  the  long- 
est road  comes  to  an  end,  an’  at  last  he 
kem  to  that  gap  over,”  pointing  to  a 
distant  gap  in  the  hills  to  our  right,  gold 
and  purple  in  their  cloak  of  heather  and 
gorse;  “an’  as  he  kem  through  he 
heard  a woman  callin’  to  him. 

“ ‘Hie,  there,’  says  she,  ‘did  ve  hap- 
pen to  see  a couple  o’  sheep  strayin'  as 
ye  kem  over  the  hill?’ 

“ ‘No.’  then  says  he,  ‘but  God  grant 
ye’ll  find  them  soon,  an’  ’ says  he,  ‘I’ll 
go  wid  ye  to  look  for  them.’  He  was 
thinkin’  to  himself  what  the  angel  had 
said ; ‘Where  she  fin’s  them,  build  a cell, 
for  that  is  to  be  yer  place  o’  penance  an’ 
there’ll  be  the  place  o’  yer  resurrection.’ 
Just  then  they  kem  roun’  the  bend,  an 
there  were  the  sheep  browsin’  on  the 
medda  just  where  the  church  is  now. 
So  there  he  settled  an’  built  the  cell,  an’ 
afore  long  there  were  more  crowds  than 
ever  after  him,  an’  they  had  to  put  up 
the  church,  just  as  ye  see  it  to-day,  an’ 
they  do  be  savin’  that  it’ll  never  fall  till 
the  Judgment  Day  is  cornin’.  When 
Cromwell  kem  to  them  parts,  bad  luck 
to  him,  he  tried  to  break  it  down,  but 
sorra  a budge  could  he  put  on  it,  though 
ye  can  see  the  marks  o’  his  cannon  an’ 
batterin’-rams  all  over  it.  Sure  enough 
it's  a cjueer  story,”  he  repeated  med- 
itatively, “but  a power  o’  queer  things 
happened  in  them  days,  an’  we  can  be 
lamin’  a lot  from  them  still.” 
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the:  divine:  pilgrim 

By  I.  Hamilton  Melick 

Behold,  I stand  at  the  gate  and  knock.” — Apoc.  iv.  20. 


Behold,  I stand  before  the  door  and  knock. 

I am  so  weary,  and  in  need  of  rest, 

O haste  to  give  it  Me ; your  door  unlock 
And  bid  Me  enter,  as  a cherished  guest. 

Yes,  I have  travelled  far  since  early  morn; 

The  wide  world  through,  I've  sought,  alas,  in  vain ; 

The  world  had  nought  to  give  save  words  of  scorn, 
Souls  that  professed  to  love  Me — cold  disdain. 

And  now  I come  to  you.  With  gentle  hand 
Once,  twice,  I knock,  and  still  you  bid  Me  wait. 

Ah,  could  you  see  how  patiently  I stand, 

You  surely  would  throw  open  wide  the  gate. 

Could  you  but  hear  the  words  I long  to  say, 

Your  soul  with  rapture  to  my  call  would  fly, 

And  never  thus  would  send  your  Lord  away, 

And  to  the  “Man  of  Sorrows”  help  deny. 

Behold,  before  your  door  I meekly  stand. 

’Tis  I,  your  Master,  One  Who  loves  you  well; 

A weary  pilgrim  in  an  unknown  land, 

I seek  a home,  dear  child,  wherein  to  dwell. 

Behold,  I stand.  I will  not  go  away 
Till  you  an  entrance  give,  vour  door  unlock, 

And  so  the  whole  night  through,  till  break  of  day, 
Behold,  I stand  before  your  door  and  knock. 

sjc  * - ❖ * # * * * * * 

Ah ! you  at  last  have  opened  wide  the  door, 

You  bid  Me  enter!  Oh,  what  gladness  this, 

To  take  possession  here  for  evermore 

And  make  you,  child,  a sharer  of  my  bliss. 

You  give  to  Me  on  earth  a refuge  fair, 

Your  contrite  heart,  a dwelling  that  I love, 

And  I will  give  to  you,  beyond  compare 
The  crown  celestial  of  My  saints  above. 

You  bid  Me  welcome  with  My  heavy  cross, 

That  I so  long  have  carried  for  your  sake, 

And  I one  day,  for  every  earthly  loss, 

Will  to  you  ample  compensation  make, 

For  all  your  grief  shall  win  a great  reward 
And  heavenly  joy  replace  earth’s  bitter  tears ; 

The  Beatific  Vision  of  your  Lord, 

Awaits  your  soul  through  th’  eternal  years. 
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OBLATE  SISTERS  OF  PROVIDENCE 


MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  ROSARY 

From  the  German  of  Father  Louie  de  Stolberg,  O.  P. 

By  REV.  ALBERT  REINHART,  O.  P. 

THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES — FIFTH  MYSTERY,  THE  FINDING  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 
— HIS  HIDDEN  LIFE  AT  NAZARETH 


“In  his  quae  Patris  mei  sunt,  oportet  me 
esse  * * * et  erat  subditus  illis*’  (Luc. 

ii,  49-51). 

THE  fifth  joyful  mystery  takes  us 
back  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  House  of  God. 
There  we  find  our  Master  and 
our  very  special  Model,  the  boy  Jesus, 
just  twelve  years  of  age. 

He  has  left  His  mother,  His  foster- 
father,  all  His  relations;  stealthily  He 
slipped  away  from  them,  for  He  felt  He 
must  be  about  the  business  of  His  heav- 
enly Father.  Here  the  purpose  of  His 
conduct  was  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact 
that  when  God  speaks  all  other  voices 
must  be  silenced ; at  least,  we  must  then 
give  ear  only  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
when  that  voice  commands,  it  must 
mean  the  death-knell  of  all  affections 
and  entanglements  which  might  prompt 
us  to  act  contrary  to  its  behest. 

Let  us  consider  carefully  and  seri- 
ously this  mystery,  and  let  us  look  into 
it  as  into  a glass  wherein  we  may  see 
ourselves  reflected.  We,  too,  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Master  calling  us  to 
lead  the  higher  life,  and  in  obedience  to 
that  call  we  have  stifled  our  natural  in- 
clinations ; we  have  released  ourselves 
from  the  embrace  of  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  and  with  stout  hearts 
and  resolute  purpose  have  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  House  of  God,  in  order 
that  there  we  might  go  about  our 
Father’s  misiness — to  preach  the  word 
of  God,  to  proclaim  and  defend  the 
truth,  in  fine,  to  help  on  the  salvation  of 
souls,  for  this  is  the  business  which  is 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heavenly 
Father  Who  calls  us  to  His  service. 

4 


We  recall  the  day  when  we  lay  prone  at 
the  feet  of  the  prior,  and  with  swelling 
hearts  were  clothed  in  the  white  habit 
of  our  Order,  and  along  with  that  habit 
we  prayed  for  and  received  the  mercy  of 
God.  Then  we  arose,  panoplied  for  the 
struggle  and  the  strife  that  were  to 
come  in  the  effort  of  doing  our  Father’s 
business.  But  we  were  strong  and  fear- 
less of  the  task,  re-created  as  we  were  by 
the  grace  that  came  in  reward  for  the 
willingness  and  promptness  with  which 
we  answered  the  voice  that  summoned 
us  to  the  House  of  God. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  carefully 
and  thoroughly  those  things  with  which 
we  should  familiarize  ourselves  during 
the  year  of  novitiate,  the  first  year  spent 
in  the  special  service  of  our  Father,  Who 
has  called  us  from  the  entanglements  of 
the  world  and  its  cares.  For  the  Friar 
Preacher  the  motto,  “contemplata  aliis 
tradere,”  expresses  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  his  work.  The  special  task 
which  lies  before  him  is  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  with  heart  and  tongue 
and  to  impart  to  others  the  fruit  of  his 
contemplations  — those  contemplations 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  him  in  those 
silent  and  blissful  hours  of  close  com- 
munion with  God.  From  them  he 
draws,  as  from  a storehouse,  the 
thoughts  which  are  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort poor,  weak,  sin-ridden  man  in  his 
pilgrimage  through  life.  From  them 
he  draws  the  balm  that  heals  the  aching 
heart  of  the  penitent  sinner  as  well  as 
the  emollient  which  cannot  fail  to  soften 
the  hardened  heart  of  the  impenitent. 
From  them  he  borrows  the  suggestions 
which  will  serve  to  give  to  souls  already 
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spiritual  the  further  strength  to  soar  still 
higher  into  the  realm  of  perfection.  To 
do  this  is  the  vocation  of  a Friar 
Preacher,  and  only  in  doing  this  does  he 
succeed  in  accomplishing  his  Father’s 
business. 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one 
to  impart  what  he  does  not  possess,  and, 
therefore,  unless  a man  give  himself  to 
contemplation  and  the  habit  of  life  which 
will  reveal  to  him  the  beauty  of  heavenly 
things  and  enable  him  to  taste  the 
sweetness  thereof,  he  will  be  worse  than 
a failure  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  souls 
in  the  great  affair  of  salvation  and  sanc- 
tification. Therefore,  our  Constitutions 
at  the  very  outset  urge  us  to  aim  per- 
sistently at  personal  sanctification,  and 
epitomize  our  whole  life-work  in  these 
three  words : “Contemplata  aliis  tra- 
dere” — to  give  to  others  the  fruit  of  our 
contemplation. 

Saint  Thomas,  our  great  and  gifted 
teacher,  says  of  this  our  vocation : 
Doctrina  et  praedicatio  ex  plenitudine 
contemplationis  derivantur  (II-IIae  qu. 
i88-a6) — “Wisdom  and  preaching  flow 
from  the  fulness  of  contemplation.”  * 
And  in  another  place  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor expresses  this  same  truth  even  more 
emphatically : “Sal  ex  aqua  maris  et 
calore  ignis  vel  solis  conficitur : et 

Apostoli  ex  aqua  tribulationes  et  calore 
dilectionis  facti  sunt  * * * prius 

autem  sal  quam  lux  dicti,  quia  prius  vita 
quam  doctrina ; vita  enim  ducit  ad 
scientiam  veritatis”  (Comment,  in  Cap. 
v.  S.  Matthaei)  — “Salt  is  obtained 
from  sea  water  either  by  the  heat  of 
fire  or  of  the  sun,  just  as  Apostles 
are  made  by  the  waters  of  tribula- 
tion and  the  flames  of  charity,  but 
the  Gospel  calls  them  at  first  salt, 
and  then  light,  because  life  precedes 
wisdom — life  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth.” 

So  also  Master  Humbert,  the  fourth 
successor  of  St.  Dominic  as  Master 
General  of  the  Order,  says:  “Praedica- 
tionis  gratia  specitiliter  habetur  ex  dono 


Dei” — “The  office  of  preaching  is  a 
special  gift  of  God,”  but  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  worthy  reception  of  a gift 
of  God  we  must  be  distinguished  by 
purity,  charity  and  a spirit  of  contempla- 
tion. Note  well  the  words  of  Blessed 
Albertus  Magnus : “Verbo  castitatis 

fiebat  ad  gentes  propagatio  Religionis” 
— “Religion  was  spread  abroad  among 
the  nations  by  the  word  of  chastity.” 

So  it  follows  that  personal  sanctifica- 
tion, acquired  by  means  of  contempla- 
ting the  great  and  eternal  truths,  must 
be  the  fundamental  preparation  for  the 
apostolic  career  to  which  the  Friar- 
Preacher  is  called,  and  the  year  of  sim- 
ple novitiate  is  the  most  acceptable  and 
opportune  season  for  the  attainment  of 
this  sanctification,  or  at  least  for  putting 
the  soul  into  a receptive  condition  for 
those  influences  and  impulses  and  all 
the  precious  graces  which  wili  make  of 
it  a truly  holy  and  God-given  soul. 

The  lesson  of  the  fifth  joyful  mystery 
is  intended  to  bring  to  us  a full  appre- 
ciation of  this  year  of  novitiate — a year 
spent  far  away  from  the  entanglements 
and  the  distracting  influences  of  the  - 
world ; a year  that  gives  to  the  soul  its 
proper  poise  and  teaches  it  to  estimate 
all  things  according  to  their  true  and 
everlasting  value.  Jesus  Christ,  the  ex- 
emplar of  every  religious,  spent  thirty 
years  in  retirement,  in  immediate  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  His  active  min- 
istry. Moreover,  He  loved  this  retire- 
ment and  seclusion  so  well  that  only 
once  each  year  did  he  allow  it  to  be 
broken,  and  that  for  a purpose  which 
came  strictly  as  a fulfillment  of  the  law 
which  required  an  annual  visit  to  the 
Temple  at  the  Easter  season. 

Now,  then,  how  shall  we  spend  this 
year  of  retirement  ? The  answer  is 
given  by  our  blessed  Lord  Himself 
when  he  says:  “I  must  be  about  the 
things  which  are  of  My  Father.”  Con- 
sequently, we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  the  things  of  God.  God  is  pure 
spirit  and,  therefore,  His  business  is  one 
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of  purely  spiritual  kind.  We  must  be- 
come spiritual;  our  hopes,  our  aspira- 
tions, must  all  concern  themselves  with 
spiritual  things.  The  world  and  its 
emoluments  must  once  for  all  be  pushed 
aside.  Between  the  world  and  the 
spirit  there  is  open  warfare,  and  since  by 
the  command  of  God  we  have  cast  our 
lot  with  the  spirit  and  away  from  the 
world,  we  must  abide  by  this  fortunate 
decision,  and  just  in  the  measure  in 
which  we  fill  ourselves  with  spiritual 
things  will  we  be  efficient  in  laboring 
along  the  lines  of  our  great  and  splendid 
vocation — the  salvation  of  souls.  For 


this  have  we  been  called  and  made  to 
dwell  apart  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  world. 

To  do  all  this  is  not  an  easy  task,  but 
the  all-supporting  grace  of  God  is  ever 
with  us,  and  so  we  need  have  no  fear  or 
misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  and  suc- 
cessful outcome.  By  way  of  encourage- 
ment and  comforting  assurance,  we 
should  often  recall  the  words  spoken 
to  us  on  the  day  when  first  we  received 
the  holy  habit  of  our  Order : 

“Dominus  qui  incoepit,  Ipse  perficiet” 
— “The  Lord  Who  began  this,  will  also 
perfect  it.” 


“Love  is  Strong  as  Death** 

Cent,  viil,  6 

By  Edith  R.  Wilson 


Love  is  a cord 

To  draw  us  to  our  Lord, 

For  He  shall  draw  us  with  the  “cords  of  love.” 

Stoop  from  above, 

O ever-loving  God ! 

And  draw  me  up  the  path  Thyself  hath  trod. 

Love  is  a fire 
Of  fervent,  deep  desire ; 

The  Spirit  quickeneth  this  fire  of  love. — 

Stoop  from  above, 

O Paraclete  Divine ! 

Kindle  my  heart  that  it  may  be  Thy  shrine. 

Love  is  a gift 
With  power  to  uplift 

The  soul  it  dowers  to  the  throne  of  love ; — 

Stoop  from  above, 

O Giver  of  all  grace ! 

Uplift  me  to  the  height  of  Thine  embrace. 

Love  is  a cross 

Of  sharp  and  bitter  loss, — 

Like  to  Thine  own,  O bleeding,  thorn-crowned  Love! 
Stoop  from  above 
And  teach  my  heart  to  bear 
This  weary,  wounding  cross  of  pain  and  care. 

Love  is  a life 

Beyond  all  pain  and  strife ; 

The  glorious,  deathless  life  of  God  on  high. — 

Oh,  joy  to  die, 

For  evermore  to  be 

Where  love  is  crowned  with  immortality! 
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| HERE  is  a picture  in  one  of  the 
autumn  magazines  that  I wish 
could  fall  into  the  hands  of 
every  child  whom  pleasure  or 
duty  has  taken  from  home.  It  shows  an 
aged  couple  alone,  save  for  the  faithful 
dog  that  rests  its  head  upon  the  old 
man’s  knee,  seated  by  the  hearthstone, 
gazing  retrospectively  into  the  firelight. 
The  mother  holds  a letter  from  one  of 
the  scattered  children,  who  are  shown 
also  in  the  picture : here  a daughter 
with  her  husband  and  babies ; there  a 
son,  with  his  son ; yonder  a boy  by  the 
camp-fire;  there  a girl  in  the  uniform 
of  a trained  nurse  at  her  post  of  duty, 
and  beyond,  still  another  son  by  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  the  face  of 
each  child  is  turned  toward  home,  and 
amid  the  pleasure  of  the  new  life,  with 
its  labors,  they  still  see  the  hearthstone, 
and  their  hearts  long  for  its  shelter  and 
the  love  that  glows  more  brightly  than 
the  leaping  flames. 

And  why,  one  well  may  ask,  do  they 
not  follow  the  path  of  their  desires  and 
speed  back  to  their  home,  whose  exist- 


ence will  not  last  beyond  the  days  allot- 
ted to  the  man  and  woman  who  gave 
them  being  and  spent  their  best  of  life 
in  their  service?  You  may  answer  that 
these  children  are  but  following  the  bent 
of  human  destiny.  New  homes  must  be 
founded,  and  the  world’s  work  done ; 
speedily  would  the  end  of  things  come 
if  none  broke  the  ties  that  bind  to  the 
old  hearthstone.  The  answer  is  drearily 
true,  and,  perchance,  none  would  more 
resent  the  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
than  the  objects  of  our  sympathy.  But 
always  with  this  month  of  November, 
when  Nature  herself  bewails  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  are  we  driven  to  som- 


bre reflection,  to  ask  ourselves  if  all  the 
partings  are  necessary,  if  all  the  neglect 
is  pardonable.  Need  the  daughter  have 
put  States  or  oceans  between  her  new 
home  and  the  old,  precluding  all  possi- 
bility of  the  frequent  visits  that  pour  a 
flood  of  sunshine  upon  skies  that  are 
mostly  overshadowed?  Are  the  duties 
of  the  father  in  the  new  home  more 
sacred  than  the  duties  of  the  son  in  the 
old  ? Might  not  one’s  life-work  be  done 
closer  to  the  familiar  places,  and  can  any 
service  our  hands  may  render  to  the 
stranger  be  more  sacred  than  that  which 
our  loved  ones  have  every  reason  to 
expect  ? 

Tli ere  is  a sorrow  beyond  the  reach 
of  words  in  so  many  of  these  old  homes 
where  our  parents  abide  in  the  lonely 
November  of  life  and  the  November  of 
the  year.  Too  swiftly,  we  say  to  our- 
selves. has  passed  this  year  since  April 
waved  her  white  hands  to  us  from  the 
hills,  too  fast  have  sped  the  golden 
summer  days  with  their  promise  and 
fulfillment,  too  fleeting  the  joy  of  rest- 
fulness that  came  with  September.  And 
they,  the  old  father  and  the  old  mother, 
sitting  before  the  hearthstone  where  the 
embers  are  burning  low,  looking  back 
upon  life,  cry  with  us : “Too  swift,  too 
fast,  too  fleeting!”  They  lived,  they 
loved  and  they  labored  ; they  knew  their 
measure  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  success 
and  failure,  and  defeat  and  triumph 
alternately  were  their  companions.  As 
you  and  I are  even  doing  now,  perhaps 
in  their  eagerness  to  reach  some  goal  set 
for  themselves  they  missed  much  they 
were  intended  to  possess,  neglected  in 
their  absorption  of  self  and  its  interest 
those  who  loved  them,  as  they  are  neg- 
lected now,  in  turn,  by  those  they  love. 
For  no  life  is  passed  without  its  mistakes. 
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but  the  marvel  is  that  we  never  profit  by 
the  lessons  our  elders,  out  oi  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  experience,  would  teach  us. 
It  is  not  so  much  of  the  joys  we  missed 
as  of  the  joys  we  knew  we  think,  and 
many  of  these  cluster  thick  about  the 
lonely  old  fathers  and  mothers  when  the 
latest  days  of  autumn  come,  when  the 
work  is  done  and  the  year  is  hurrying 
on  with  veiled  face  and  shrouded  form 
to  the  irrevocable  end. 

Do  you,  son  and  daughter,  wherever 
you  may  be,  whatever  your  nearer 
duties,  do  you  want  to  add  another  fold 
to  its  necessary  gloom  by  your  absence 
or  neglect?  Is  that  work  so  pressing 
that  you  cannot  turn  from  it  occasionally 
to  spend  an  hour  with  them,  your  happi- 
ness so  engrossing  it  leaves  no  part  of 
you  for  those  who  loved  you  before 
these  other  loves  were?  Do  you  even 
write  to  them?  Oh,  the  dimmed  old 
eyes  turned  at  eventide  toward  the  long 
road  which,  one  by  one,  the  children 
took  in  the  radiant  morning,  the  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  re- 
turning feet!  And  as  they  watch  and 
listen,  their  hearts  grow  dry  under  the 
sorrow  of  hope  deferred,  and  they  find 
the  bitterness  of  death  long  before  its 
shadow  falls  upon  them. 

There  will  come  a day  when,  whatever 
your  pleasure  or  your  duty,  it  will  fall 
from  you.  and  with  bursting  heart  you 
will  hasten  to  the  old  home ; but  the  still 
lips  can  give  you  no  kiss,  the  cold  hand 
no  clasp,  and  then,  as  you  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  the  patient  dead,  conscience 
. will  write  all  your  cruelty  and  neglect  in 
letters  of  fire  upon  your  soul.  Not  all 
your  prayers  nor  all  your  tears  can  ob- 
literate them  ; rather  will  the  years  press 
them  more  deeply,  until  every  white- 
haired  old  man  speaks  to  you  of  the 
father  who  has  passed  beyond  the  need 
of  your  affection,  every  feeble  and  bent 
old  mother  spills  anew  upon  you  the 
sorrow  that  to-day  breaks  your  heart. 

But  between  these  sad  autumnal  days 
and  the  winter  that  sees  the  end  of 


things  is  given  the  tender  Indian  sum- 
mer— Nature's  hour  of  grace  to  the 
earth  she  loves.  So,  too,  can  we  bring 
into  the  lives  of  these  dear  ones  of  ours 
a golden  second  summertime  of  joy. 
We  can  give  over,  for  the  while,  our 
pursuits,  break  away  from  our  pleasures, 
to  smooth  the  wav  for  these  trembling 
old  feet,  make  glad  the  remaining  hours 
for  these  long-enduring  old  hearts.  We 
shall  not  miss  the  time  thus  taken  from 
our  own  life  to  give  to  them,  and  not  the 
hour  of  our  dearest  hope's  fulfillment 
will  be  sweeter  than  the  memory  of 
those  brief  golden  days  when  we  lin- 
gered in  the  old  home,  and  not  until  the 
smile  of  God  falls  upon  us  shall  we  find 
aught  so  beautiful  as  the  gladness  our 
presence  throws  upon  the  lined  faces  of 
these  beloved  ones. 


After  all,  is  that  life  the  happiest  that 
goes  far  from  home  ? Leaving  aside  the 
family  ties,  there  are  those  binding  us 
to  our  neighbors  and  which  are  only 
second  to  those  others  in  sacredness. 
There  are  folk  who  would'  have  us  to 
believe  that  the  neighbor  is  passing 
away,  but  they  are  the  pessimists  and 
not  to  be  heeded  by  men  and  women 
who  hold  that  the  best  will  always  re- 
main with  us ; and  I doubt  if  there  is 
any  good  allowed  us  during  our  earthly 
sojourn  more  to  be  desired,  dearer  to 
the  heart  than  our  neighbors.  The 
neighbor  near  at  hand,  the  wise  man  in- 
forms us,  it  better  than  a brother  afar  off. 

Our  old  neighbors ! What  memories 
the  name  conjures!  The  gray  roofs  of 
their  house,  near  or  distant,  nestling 
among  the  trees  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  landscape  upon  which  our  infant 
eyes  first  opened,  nor  can  we  think  of 
home  without  recalling  them.  The  blue 
column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  wide- 
mouthed chimneys,  the  clear  voices  call- 
ing the  cattle  in  from  the  pastures,  the 
friendly  bark  of  the  house  dogs,  the 
cheery  notes  of  the  chanticleers  mark- 
ing the  hours,  the  dinner  horns  sounding 
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across  the  fields — these  neighboring 
signs  and  signals  are  of  our  childhood 
and  our  youth,  and  as  time  passes  we 
cease  to  distinguish  between  which 
were  our  neighbors’,  which  our  own. 

Then  there  was  the  white  path  that  led 
from  door  to  door.  Sometimes  it  wound 
through  green  pastures,  narrow,  dusty, 
and  you  still  see  the  gray  stone  it 
passed  where  it  made  the  curve  and  that 
often  served  as  a resting-place  for  a 
tired  little  body,  and  down  in  the  hollow 
the  clump  of  purple  iron-weed  that  told 
you  half  the  journey,  often  long  for  little 
feet,  was  over.  Sometimes  the  grass 
gave  place  to  the  yellow  wheat,  and  then, 
indeed,  was  it  a delightful  road  to  fol- 
low, but  full  of  mystery,  with  a hint  of 
danger  when,  in  the  progression  of  the 
crops,  the  wheat  gave  way  to  the  ma- 
jestic forest  of  the  corn.  But  whatever 
the  use  of  the  fields,  always  the  white 
path  crept  through  it,  uniting  door  with 
door. 

And  like  another  home  to  you  was 
that  upon  which  the  other  door  opened. 
Nothing  in  it  Jjut  wore  the  face  of 
familiarity  for  you,  from  the  pictures  on 
the  wall  to  the  carpet  on  the  floor.  And 
where,  though  you  are  at  home  in  all 
countries  and  count  your  friends  among 
all  peoples,  did  you  find  hearts  as  true, 
as  loving,  and  as  loyal  as  those  beating 
in  the  breasts  of  those  old  neighbors? 
Simple  and  unpretentious  folk  perhaps 
they  were,  strangers  then  and  always  to 
those  possessions  that  the  world  you 
have  since  entered  ranks  as  most  desir- 
able ; but  still  will  it  be  that,  in  hours 
of  soul  loneliness,  to  those  dear  and  un- 
derstanding old  friends  vour  longing 
turns.  Never  from  them  would  the  pang 
of  envy  strike  at  you,  never  from  them 
the  cloud  of  suspicion  uprise.  Was  sor- 
row walking  by  your  side  ? They  shared 
her  companionship  with  you,  and  be- 
cause this  was  so,  you  missed  much  of 
the  misery  she  can  give.  Did  misfortune 
confront  you  ? They  hastened  to  your  as- 
T^tance,  forgetful  of  their  own  interests, 


and  if  they  could  not  prevent  her  blow, 
at  least  they  gave  you  the  comfort  of 
their  presence.  When  joy  was  yours 
they  shared  it  with  you,  and  your  suc- 
cess brought  them  sincere  gladness.  If 
life  led  you  far  from  them,  they  still  hold 
you  in  tender  remembrance,  and  one 
from  your  new  place  going  among  them 
is  questioned  closely  in  all  things  con- 
cerning your  welfare.  Your  own  home 
may  no  longer  be  fixed  there,  the 
stranger  may  rule  in  your  father’s  place, 
but  still  is  it  home  to  you  because  of 
the  doors  that  are  flung  open  at  your  ap- 
proach. because  of  the  old  neighbors 
who  never  forget  one  of  their  own. 

And  these  are  the  kindly  folk  the 
croaking  voices  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve are  passing  from  our  midst  I 
Strange  that  a change  of  sentiment  can 
come  so  quickly  when  other  changes  are 
so  gradual!  Across  the  centuries  we 
hear  the  voices  of  our  neighbors,  our 
own  people,  and  always  the  tones  ring 
true.  Who  but  finds  a responsive  cry  in 
his  own  heart,  hearking  to  the  answer  of 
the  Shunamite  woman — “I  dwell  among 
mine  own  people,”  when  it  was  asked  of 
her  would  she  be  spoken  of  to  the  king 
or  the  captain  of  the  host.  “I  dwell 
among  mine  own  people.”  Our  hearts 
applaud  the  choice,  and  we  rejoice  in 
the  joy  that  it  carries  with  it.  Our  own 
people — the  people  who  love  us  for  our- 
selves and  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  who  forget  our  follies 
and  failures  as  quickly  as  they  forgive 
them,  and  who  stand  by  our  side,  though 
the  mighty  are  against  11s ! We  may  not 
have  possessed  wisdom  enough  to  re- 
main with,  but  great  ever  is  the  yearning 
to  end  our  days  among  our  own. 


“‘Among  mine  own!’  Where  friendly  eyes 
And  friendly  hands  are  mine; 

Where  humble  songs  of  pleasure  rise 
And  there  are  bud  and  vine. 

And  honey  bees  to  search  the  sweets 
Upon  the  breezes  blown — 

There,  satisfied,  the  heart  repeats 
The  croon:  ‘Among  mine  own!' '' 
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Death  of  Bishop  Tierney 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  3, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Hartford, 
Michael  Tierney,  sustained  a stroke  of 
apoplexy  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered, dying  two  days  later.  The  de- 
ceased was  the  sixth  bishop  who  has 
ruled  the  Hartford  Diocese.  He  was 
bom  in  Ireland  September  29,  1839. 
With  his  parents  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  age.  The  home  of  his 
family  was  in  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
His  ecclesiastical  studies  were  made  in 
the  famous  old  Troy  Seminary,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Conroy,  May 
26,  1866.  After  having  served  the 

diocese  as  a most  zealous  pastor  for 
.many  years  in  different  towns,  he  was 
named  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  bishop,  in 
succession  to  Bishop  McMahon.  His 
consecration  took  place  on  February 
22,  1894.  ‘the  late  Archbishop  Williams 
officiating,  assisted  by  Bishop  Beaven 
of  Springfield  and  Bishop  Harkins  of 
Providence.  In  the  fourteen  years  that 
he  ruled  the  diocese,  great  strides  were 
made.  . When  Bishop  Tierney  was  con- 
secrated there  were  98  parishes  at- 
tended by  204  priests ; now  there  are 
166  parishes  and  300  priests.  The  48 
parochial  schools  attended  by  26,000 
pupils  of  that  time  are  contrasted  with 
the  76  schools  attended  bv  33,000  pupils 
of  to-day.  The  Catholic  population  of 
the  diocese  has  in  the  time  doubled. 

The  funeral  services  were  peculiarly 
impressive  and  solemn.  At  an  early 
hour  on  Friday  great  throngs  sought 
admission  to  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral, 
Hartford,  and  when  at  last  the  doors 
were  opened  all  the  available  space  was 


soon  filled.  Besides  the  Catholic  mourn- 
ers, many  of  other  religions  were  pres- 
ent. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  mayors 
of  Hartford,  New  Britain  and  Meridan, 
and  many  distinguished  Protestant  min- 
isters attended.  The  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop O’Connell  of  Boston  celebrated 
Pontifical  High  Mass,  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Harkins  of  Providence  delivered 
the  eulogy.  In  the  sanctuary  were  eleven 
bishops, besides  priests  in  great  numbers 
from  all  New  England.  The  great  dis- 
play of  grief  and  sorrow  showed  how 
much  the  apostolic  labors  of  Bishop 
Tierney's  life  were  appreciated.  Prot- 
estants vied  with  Catholics  in  sounding 
the  dead  prdate’s  praises,  and  from 
many  a Protestant  pulpit  eulogies  were 
delivered  as  fervid*  and  whole-souled  as 
any  spoken  by  Catholic  priests. 

Philadelphia  Founders'  Week 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp.  A whole 
week  was  given  over  to  the  various  com- 
memorative events.  Mindful  of  the  re- 
ligious motive  that  inspired  Penn,  the 
Catholics  living  in  the  city  founded  by 
him  not  only  concurred  most  heartily 
in  the  exercises,  but  arranged  a religious 
and  special  celebration  of  their  own.  On 
Sunday,  October  4,  at  the  principal 
Masses  in  all  the  churches,  the  “Te 
Deum”  was  sung,  and  sermons  delivered 
that  had  for  subjects  the  lessons  of  the 
city’s  festival.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  eight  thousand 
strong,  marched  to  St.  Joseph’s  College 
where  a tablet  erected  to  the  founders 
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of  the  C atholic  faith  was  dedicated.  The  Kiernan,  D.  D.,  spoke  of  the  Catholic 
parade  was  a splendid  spectacle,  and  Church’s  obligation.  No  address  of  the 
the  presence  of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  evening  was  more  noble.  Among  other 
h'alconio.  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  rid-  notable  paragraphs  the  following  is 
ing  in  a carriage  with  Mayor  Reyburn  typical : “The  example  of  the  founder 
lent  special  dignity  to  the  array.  At  was  followed  by  those  who  came  after 
Independence  Hall,  the  monument  of  him  and  has  continued  until  this  day. 
Commodore  Marry,  the  great  Catholic  It  is  the  glory  of  Pennsylvania  that  dur- 
sailor.  was  decorated  with  wreaths.  Ar-  mg  the  two  hundred  and  twentv-five 
lived  at  the  veiled  tablet,  Mr.  Michael  years  of  its  existence  no  law  has  been 
|,  K van  delivered  a memorable  dis-  passed  and  allowed  to  stand  which 
eomse  on  the  early  difficulties  and  later  would  limit  the  rights  of  its  people  to 
tiiumphs  of  the  Church  in  this  section  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
ul  the  country.  He  reminded  his  hear-  gion,  and  to  William  Penn,  the  noble 
ns,  and  those  who  were  not  Catholics  founder,  we  owe  this  just  and  liberal 
must  have  been  amazed  to  hear,  spirit.  We  Catholics  will  ever  hold  his 
that  forty  per  cent  of  the  inhabi-  memory  in  deep  reverence  and  bene- 
tants  of  the  city  of  William  Penn  diction." 

were  interested  in  the  placing  of  The  feature  of  the  week  that  appealed 
this  tablet  to  the  pioneers  of  their  most  strongly  to  the  heart  was  the  dem- 
(aith.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  onstration  bv  the  Catholic  school- 
sears  ago  the  only  public  place  of  Catli-  children.  At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday 
ulic  worship  in  all  the  British  dominions  morning  the  children  assembled  in  the 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  cathedral  to  begin  their  program. 
Joseph’s  College.  Maryland,  with  the  in-  Within  the  cathedral,  which  was 
llux  of  the  Puritans. had  banned  the  pub-  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  ex- 
lie celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  ercises  opened  with  the  singing  by  all 
In  New  York,  the  priest  who  entered  present  of  Rev. Hugh  T.  Henry’s  “Hymn 
risked  his  life;  and  in  the  other  States,  for  Pounders’  Week."  Following  this 

such  as  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  Rev.  William  J.  Higgins,  vice-rector 

Catholicity  was  proscribed.  Despite  of  the  Catholic  High  School,  preached 
these  inauspicious  beginnings,  the  cause  on  the  reasons  and  lessons  of  the  festi- 
of  Christ  has  thriven  so  that  to-day  in  val,  after  which  the  Most  Reverend 
all  the  once  bigoted  commonwealths  re-  Archbishop  officiated  at  Benediction  of 
ligious  freedom  is  triumphant.  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  whole  as- 

When  the  tablet  had  been  unveiled,  sembl:  ge  then  sang  the  stirring  and 
Mgr.  h'alconio  rose  to  impart  the  Papal  heart-moving  hymn,  “Holy  God,  We 
blessing.  The  participants  in  the  parade  Braise  Thy  Name."  This  closed  the 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  onlookers  exercises  in  the  cathedral.  A proces- 
fell  to  their  knees,  and  received  in  this  sion  was  then  formed  and  the  diildren 

posture  the  sacred  benediction.  marched  by  a devious  route  to  Logan 

On  Tuesday  evening  representatives  Square,  where  the  procession  was  re- 
of  sixteen  religious  bodies  met  in  the  old  viewed.  The  sturdy  youths  here  again 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  and  spoke  of  expressed  their  glad  hearts  in  song,  giv- 
the  indebtedness  of  each  to  William  ing  a spirited  rendition  of  “Long  Live 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  William  F.  the  Pope,"  “Hymn  for  Founders’  Week” 
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and  “America/'  After  this  the  proces- 
sion dispersed. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to 
speak,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  all  the 
years  of  its  history  had  never  witnessed 
so  captivating  and  beautiful  a manifes- 
tation. The  youth  and  fairness  of  the 
valiant  paraders.  the  gracefulness  and 
decorum  of  their  personal  carriage,  made 
a symphony  so  pleasing  and  touching 
as  to  be  almost  indescribable.  It  was  a 
splendid  and  sonorous  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  parochial  schools.  Great 
as  the  number  of  children  was,  it  was 
only  a small  proportion  of  all  the  Cath- 
olic scholars  of  the  city,  only  nine  per 
cent,  it  seems,  of  the  total  being  in  the 
parade. 

The  Cathedral  of  Helena 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  cathedral 
of  the  Diocese  of  Helena,  Montana,  was 
laid  on  Sunday,  October  4 by  Bishop 
Carroll.  The  ceremonies  were  very  sol- 
emn and  notable.  Archbishop  Ireland 
was  the  orator.  The  great  parade  was 
most  impressive,  and  demonstrated  that 
though  the  faithful  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  other 
parts,  they  are  as  devoted  and  as  en- 
thusiastic as  any  of  their  brethren.  The 
plans  of  the  architect  show  an  exquis- 
itely beautiful  Gothic  structure,  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  great  Northwest. 

Obsequies  of  Thomas  J.  Gargan 

On  October  16,  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Boston,  saw  the  final 
services  over  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
noblest  children  of  the  American 
Church.  The  great  and  distinguished 
throng  of  mourners,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  the  most  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  Bar,  was  proof  of  the  great 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Gargan  was  held. 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop  O’Connell  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  deceased  before  pro- 
nouncing the  final  absolution.  Mr. 
Gargan ’s  great  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  made  him  for  Catholics  a na- 
tional celebrity.  He  was  the  last  of  that 
extraordinary  group  of  laymen  who 
played  so  prominent  a part  in  the  recent 
history  of  Boston.  The  names  of 
O’Reilly,  Collins,  Roche  and  Gargan 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  their  careers  will  serve 
for  many  years  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
rising  members  of  their  race  and  faith. 


Rumors  of  Modernism 


The  secular  press  very  recently  re- 
ported that  the  Holy  Father  had  con- 
demned the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  be- 
cause of  the  modernistic  tenor  of  some 
of  its  articles.  Dr.  Conde  B.  Pallen,  the 
managing  editor,  has  denied  this  abso- 
lutely, branding  the  statement  as  being 
wholly  devoid  of  truth.  Archbishop 
Farley,  in  whose  diocese  and  under 
whose  supervision  the  editors  work,  has 
also  issued  a signed  statement  denying 
the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Another  Cath- 
olic publication  about  which  the  secular 
press  busied  itself  was  the  New  York 
Review.  Its  accusation  in  this  case 
found  some  support  from  the  coinci- 
dence that  the  Review  suspended  pub- 
lication. The  last  number  of  the  mag- 
azine gives  the  necessary  assurance  to 
its  friends  that  the  report  circulated 
about  its  orthodoxy  was  false.  The 
words  of  the  management  are  as  fol- 
lows : “A  newspaper  report  which  has 
obtained  wide  circulation  renders  it  nec- 
essary in  justice  to  our  ecclesiastical 
superiors  and  to  ourselves  to  make  a 
further  statement.  Neither  the  New 
York  Review,  nor  any  issue  of  it,  nor 
any  article  published  in  it  has  ever  been 
made  the  object  of  official  condemna- 
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tion  or  any  censure  by  any  authority, 
local  or  general,  in  the  Catholic 
Church/’  The  real  reason  for  the  sus- 
pension of  this  excellent  Review  is  lack 
of  support.  It  is  a matter  of  great  re- 
gret to  all  lovers  of  solid  learning  that 
the  Catholic  reading  public  should  be 
so  uninterested  in  a publication  of  this 
stamp.  In  the  short  span  of  its  life  the 
New  York  Review  attained  to  great 
things,  and  its  demise  is  sincerely 
lamented. 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  Return 

After  an  absence  of  three  months  in 
Europe,  where  he  went  to  visit  the  Holy 
Father  and  preach  at  the  Eucharistic 
Conference  in  London,  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons  reached  Baltimore  on 
October  io.  His  entry  into  the  city  was 
in  the  nature  of  a great  triumphal  pro- 
cession. His  fellow  citizens  could  not 
possibly  have  done  more  honor  to  any 
mortal.  On  his  arrival  at  the  station 
Governor  Crothers,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  Mayor  Mahool,  the  city  council- 
men,  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  and 
the  members  of  the  reception  commit- 
tee, extended  to  him  their  greetings, 
which  were  none  the  less  cordial  because 
they  were  official.  After  the  speeches  of 
welcome,  and  the  Cardinal’s  touching 
reply,  the  party,  escorted  by  a procession 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  set  out  for  the 
cathedral  where,  after  the  “Tc  Deuin” 
was  sung,  the  Cardinal  gave  Solemn 
Benediction.  It  was  a most  singular 
and  striking  display  of  the  wonderful 
affection  that  the  people  of  Baltimore 
feel  toward  their  distinguished  fellow 
citizen. 

Official  Organ  of  Boston  Archdiocese 

The  well-known  Catholic  paper,  the 
Pilot,  has  become  the  official  organ  of 
^^Archdiocese  of  Boston.  It  has  been 
^^s  the  property  of  the  archdiocese, 


but  its  direction  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
its  lay  editors,  so  much  so  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  utterances  was  never 
assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Now,  however,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop O’Connell  has  very  wisely 
deemed  it  fitting  that  there  be  a Catholic 
paper  in  a special  way  under  his  guid- 
ance. The  brilliant  past  of  the  Pilot, 
made  memorable  by  the  labors  of 
O’Reilly  and  Roche,  give  it  a dignity 
and  renown  worthy  of  the  organ  of  so 
great  a diocese.  The  friends  of  the  Pilot 
look  forward  to  even  better  and  greater 
things  from  the  illustrious  and  remark- 
able prelate  who  now  presides  over  it. 
The  Sacred  Heart  Review,  the  other  ex- 
cellent Catholic  weekly  of  Boston,  will 
suffer  nothing  by  this  determination  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  Review  is  pub- 
lished by  a society  of  priests,  and  has  its 
own  field  and  work.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  any  conflict,  as  the  Catholics  of 
New  England  are  well  able  to  support 
many  papers  as  worthy  and  excellent  as 
the  Pilot  and  Sacred  Heart  Review. 

Holy  Name  Rallies 

The  annual  demonstration  of  the  Holy 
Name  Societies  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  was  most  successfully  carried 
out.  As  a real,  effective  protest  against 
blasphemy  and  irreverent  use  of  the 
Divine  Name  none  could  surpass  these 
rallies.  And  not  only  are  the  men  them- 
selves impressed,  but  lax  Catholics  and 
men  of  other  beliefs  as  well. 

On  Sunday,  October  n,  16,000  men 
marched  in  Newark;  15,000  in  Jersey 
City ; 6,000  in  Elizabeth ; 5,000  in  Pat- 
erson ; 5,000  in  Bayonne ; 2,500  in 

West  Hoboken,  and  2,000  in  Madison, 
making  a total  of  over  51,000.  Bishop 
O’Connor  reviewed  the  Newark  parade, 
and  Mgr.  Mooney  of  New  York  pre- 
sided at  Jersey  City.  The  Bishop  sent 
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the  following  cablegram  to  the  Holy 
Father:  “Fifty  thousand  Holv  Name 
men,  parading  in  Newark,  send  greet- 
ings to  Pius  X.”  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff would  be  relieved  of  many  of  his 
great  cares  if  like  telegrams  could  be 
sent  him  from  other  Christian  countries. 

Brooklyn's  Holy  Name 

The  custom  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
is  not  that  of  having  one  grand  proces- 
sion, but  rather  that  of  having  several 
smaller  ones.  Thus  the  parishes  are 
divided  into  groups,  and  each  group  has 
its  own  procession  and  rally.  Two 
weeks  before  the  great  Newark  celebra- 
tion the  Societies  of  Brooklyn  held  their 
reunion.  Sixteen  churches  were  chosen 
as  centres,  and  in  each  of  these  the 
same  solemn  protest  against  profanity, 
and  the  same  service  of  reparation  was 
held.  More  than  35,000  men  took  part 
in  the  different  rallies.  The  moral  was 
the  same  holy  one  as  that  in  New  Jer- 
sey; and,  perhaps,  it  was  better  taught, 
thanks  to  the  division  of  the  Society  into 
so  many  smaller  bodies. 

Centennial  of  the  Boston  Diocese 

This  year  will  be  remembered  for  the 
great  celebrations  that  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  hundred  years  of  life 
of  the  dioceses  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Louisville.  The  last 
three  commemorated  the  event  earlier  in 
the  year;  Boston,  however,  deferred  the 
formal  celebration  till  the  fall.  The  ex- 
ercises commenced  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  and  closed  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 1.  They  were  characterized  through- 
out by  great  solemnity  and  were  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  interest.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
Archbishop  Falconio,  sung  the  Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
merciful  favors  of  Providence.  At  this 


function  Archbishop  O’Connell  deliv- 
ered the  sermon.  So  masterful  and 
thoughtful  was  his  address  that  it 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  Prot- 
estant public  to  the  solemnities  as  noth- 
ing else  could.  It  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Church,  particularly  the 
local  ones  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Catholic  religion  into  a Puritan  region. 
In  the  hundred  years  the  Puritans  have 
changed.  There  is  no  more  the  intense 
hatred  of  Catholics  that  embittered  the 
early  years  of  the  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  there  still  remain  many  un- 
solved problems,  and  their  solution  rests 
with  the  future.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a mass  meeting  in  Symphony  Hall, 
where  the  former  bishops  were  eulo- 
gized. The  Marquis  de  Bouthillier- 
Cha vigny  and  Judge  De  Courcv  spoke 
on  Bishop  Cheverus ; Mr.  Henry  V. 
Cunningham  on  Bishop  Fenwick;  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Murray  on  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick, and  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  on  Arch- 
bishop Williams. 

Thursday  was  Children’s  Day.  A 
Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  in  the 
cathedral  by  Vicar-General  Patterson, 
at  which  Rev.  George  A.  Lyons 
preached.  On  Friday  a Solemn  Pon- 
tifical Mass  of  • Requiem  was  sung  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Brady  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
bishops, priests  and  people  of  the  diocese. 
On  Saturday  a Solemn  Pontifical  Mass 
of  Requiem,  sung  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end Bishop  Guertin  of  Manchester,  was 
offered  up  in  suffrage  for  the  souls  of 
the  religious  who  have  died  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  diocese,  and  to  beg  God’s 
further  blessings. 

On  Sunday,  November  1,  Archbishop 
O’Connell  sung  the  Solemn  Pontifical 
Mass  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  after- 
noon the  great  lay  feature  of  the  fes- 
tivities was  witnessed.  A procession  of 
forty  thousand  men  passed  in  review  be- 
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fore  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
O’Connell,  Mayor  Hibbard  and  other 
dignitaries.  The  secular  papers  de- 
clared it  the  greatest  parade  ever  seen 
in  Boston.  Forty  regiments  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Christ,  armed  only  with  the 
weapons  of  religion,  marched  the  city 
streets  in  perfect  order  and  with  per- 
fect bearing,  yielding  nothing  even  to 
trained  soldiers  of  earthly  war.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  route  of  the 
paraders  was  an  uninhabited  marsh. 
Time  has  changed  it  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  city.  This  is  typical  of  the 
Church.  One  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
territory  now  covered  by  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Boston  there  were  two  priests 
and  one  church  ; now  there  is  an  arch- 
bishop, a bishop,  almost  700  priests  and 
260  churches.  The  Catholic  population 
then  was  practically  nothing;  now  it 
numbers  850,000.  This  growth  is  noth- 
ing short  of  miraculous. 

New  Diocese 

It  is  reported  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  recommended  to  the  Holy 
See  the  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleve- 
land. The  faithful  have  so  increased  in 
Northern  Ohio  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  one  bishop  to  perform  ade- 
quately all  the  episcopal  duties.  By 
forming  a new  diocese  with  the  thriving 
city  of  Toledo  as  a centre,  the  bishops 
believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Church  will 
be  greatly  aided. 


The  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis 

On  Sunday,  October  18.  occurred  the 
greatest  event  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Missouri  Catholics  to  raise  in  place  of 
the  inadequate  cathedral,  that  dates  from 
1831,  a seat  of  worship  worthy  of  them. 
What  Kenrick  and  Kain  could  not  do, 
mained  for  the  present  head  of  the 
k to  accomplish.  Youth  and  energy 


fitted  Archbishop  Glennon  for  any  task, 
and  it  is  due  to  him  that  in  a few  years 
St.  Louis  will  have  one  of  the  grandest 
churches  on  this  continent. 

The  ceremony  itself  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  very 
simple.  When  the  great  stone  was 
swung  into  position,  Archbishop  Fal- 
conio  spread  the  mortar,  and  the  stone 
was  set  in  its  place.  But  as  incidents  to 
this  were  other  ceremonies  of  great 
pomp  and  splendor.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  great  parade.  Forty  thousand 
men  took  part  in  this  and  gave  to  the 
world  proud  token  of  their  faith.  Like 
the  other  parades  that  have  been  the 
features  of  Catholic  celebrations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  earned  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  every  one.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  professors  of  other  beliefs, 
among  whose  adherents  are  so  few  men, 
to  see  this  vast  array  of  earnest,  believ- 
ing men.  Just  as  noble  a declaration  of 
faith  was  the  sermon  of  Archbishop 
Glennon.  Though  one  of  the  most 
youthful  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States,  his  zeal  and  activity  make  him 
one  of  the  most  prominent.  Of  all  his 
eloquent  sermons,  none  will  be  remem- 
bered longer  than  his  inspired  utterance 
on  St.  Louis'  great  day. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  cathedral  will  be 
ready  for  dedication  in  two  years.  At 
least  $2,000,000  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  it.  L'nlike  the  greater  part  of 
our  church  buildings,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  not  Gothic,  but  Byzantine,  and 
in  many  ways  the  new  cathedral  will  re- 
mind one  of  St.  Sophia’s  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Besides  Archbishop  Falconio,  Arch- 
bishop Farley,  of  New  York;  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  of  St.  Paul;  Archbishop 
Blenk,  of  New  Orleans;  Archbishop 
Kelly,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Arch- 
bishop Quigley,  of  Chicago,  were  pres- 
ent, and  fourteen  bishops  from  all  over 
the  country. 
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A New  Carmelite  Foundation 

An  evidence  of  the  deepening  fervor 
of  religion  in  this  country  is  the  increase 
of  purely  contemplative  Orders  of  wo- 
men. Particularly  blessed  in  this  has 
been  the  Carmelite  Sisterhood.  Within 
a few  years  they  have  opened  seven  con- 
vents, all  devoted  to  the  strict  and 
austere  Rule  of  St.  Teresa.  San  Fran- 
cisco now  welcomes  them.  Their  new 
community  is  established  in  the  old 
home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  this 
fact  giving  to  the  convent  added  dis- 
tinction. In  the  same  connection,  it  is 
of  interest  that  the  home  of  President 
McKinley  in  Canton  has  become  the 
property  of  a Catholic  sisterhood. 

Archbishop  Riordanfs  Jubilee 

The  whole  ecclesiastical  province  of 
San  Francisco  celebrated,  on  October 
15,  the  silver  jubilee  of  its  religious 
superior.  At  the  Solemn  Mass  in  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  there  were  in  attend- 
ance seven  bishops,  over  three  hundred 
priests,  and  a multitude  of  the  laity. 
Bishop  Conaty  of  Los  Angeles  was  the 
preacher.  The  love  and  affection  that  all 
feel  for  the  Reverend  Jubilarian  were 
manifested  by  the  gifts  that  were  given 
him  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  J.  S.  Tobin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  laity,  pre- 
sented a purse  of  $35,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  princely  gifts  of  $15,000 
from  Clarence  Mackay  and  his  mother, 
and  $5,000  from  Richard  Oueen.  From 
the  clergy  the  Archbishop  received  a 
purse  of  $15,000.  In  his  disposition  of 
these  great  sums  the  large-mindedness 
of  Mgr.  Riordan  is  shown  in  a remark- 
able degree.  The  $55,000  presented  by 
the  laity  will  be  devoted  to  the  building 
of  a chapel  and  lecture  hall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  In  this 
way  the  problem  of  Catholics  attending 
secular  colleges  is  solved.  Though 


Catholic  colleges  be  ever  so  perfect,  a 
certain  proportion  of  Catholic  youth 
will  be  found  attending  colleges  where 
religion  is  not  taught.  The  presence  of 
a chapel  on  the  grounds  will  make  it 
easy  for  the  Catholics  to  attend  Mass, 
thus  removing  one  of  the  great  dangers 
that  await  the  Catholic  student  at  sec- 
ular colleges.  The  lecture  hall  and 
meeting  place  will  keep  alive  their  faith, 
and  will  give  priests  a place  to  explain 
the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

The  $15,000  contributed  by  the  clergy 
will  be  applied  to  St.  Patrick's  Seminary. 
This  great  institution,  the  crowning 
work  of  Archbishop  Riordan’s  life,  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  earthquake,  and 
has  been  in  real  need  of  restoration. 

This  action  of  the  Archbishop  will 
cause  his  jubilee  to  be  remembered  for 
long  years  to  come.  Newman  Hall  and 
the  restored  seminary  will  serve  as  last- 
ing  monuments  of  his  life. 


Unjust  Discrimination 


The  town  of  Claremont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, offers  just' at  present  a striking 
instance  of  that  spirit  of  hatred  to  paro- 
chial schools  that  is  exhibited  by  many 
non-Catholics.  In  their  desire* to  ren- 
der the  acquisition  of  knowledge  easy 
for  all,  the  school  board  of  the  town  de- 
votes annually  a sum  of  money  for  the 
free  transportation  of  children  who  live 
at  such  a distance  from  the  schools  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  attend^ 
This  help  to  knowledge  has  been  de- 
nied to  the  children  who  attend  paro- 
chial schools,  and  they  must  walk,  pay 
their  own  transportation  or  attend  the 
public  school.  In  a land  where  so  many 
laws  are  obsolete  or  passed  over,  gen- 
erosity of  the  most  primitive  kind  might 
have  moved  the  zealous  school  board 
to  extend  this  favor  to  the  Catholic 
children,  even  though  the  members  of 
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the  board  thought  their  course  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  as  nothing 
could  change  their  decision,  Father 
Simard,  the  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  who  decided  that  the  law  could 
not  be  violated,  and  that  the  law  pro- 
vided that  “no  money  raised  by  taxation 
shall  ever  be  granted  or  applied  for  the 
use  of  schools  or  institutions  of  any  re- 
ligious sect  or  denomination/’  The  au- 
thorities have  been  guided  more  by 
wish  than  reason,  for  granting  children 
free  transportation  a certain  distance 
is  by  no  possible  reasoning  a grant  to  a 
sectarian  school.  The  argument  of  the 
Catholics  makes  it  very  clear  that 
neither  the  spirit  nor  letter  of  the  law 
would  be  violated  by  extending  the  priv- 
ilege to  the  Catholics.  The  Catholics 
save  the  town,  it  is  estimated,  over 
$6,000  a year  by  supporting  their  own 
school,  and  more,  contribute  their  share 
to  the  public  schools*  and  yet  they  must 
put  up  with  this  injustice. 

Death  of  a Scholar 

The  passing  away,  on  October  21,  of 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  takes  from  among 
us  one  of  the  few  remaining  literary  men 
who  linked  this  generation  with  the 
golden  age  of  American  letters.  Born 
in  Cambridge  in  the  year  1827,  his  whole 
life  was  spent  there  amid  the  classic  sur- 
roundings of  Harvard  College.  He  was 
first  an  instructor  there,  then  lecturer, 
and  finally  professor  of  history  and  art, 
which  latter  position  he  filled  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a long  list  of  books,  chief  among  them 
being  translations  of  Dante’s  “Vita 
Nuova”  and  “Divina  Commedia.’,  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  papers  put  forth 
by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  with  Lowell  editor 
e North  American  Review.  He 


was  the  beloved  friend  of  almost  all  the 
great  writers  of  his  time,  such  as  Car- 
lyle, Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Holmes. 
He  was  also  literary  executor  of  Ruskin 
and  Lowell. 

Though  a Unitarian,  his  charity  was 
broad  and  Christ-like.  The  Grey  Nuns’ 
Hospital  for  Incurables  was  in  particular 
the  object  of  his  care,  and  the  Sisters  had 
no  truer  friend,  no  more  zealous  helper 
than  Professor  Norton.  In  his  writings 
there  is  nothing  offensive  to  Catholics, 
though  he  wrote  much  of  Catholic 
lands.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
passages  that  refer  to  the  Church  ex- 
press the  highest  regard  and  admiration 
for  its  great  labors  of  the  past. 


A College  Centennial 

There  are  but  a few  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country  whose 
history  extends  back  over  a century.  Of 
these  there  is  none  more  famous  than 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  This 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  solemnities 
that  marked  the  close  of  its  first  hundred 
years  of  life.  The  celebration  was  com- 
menced on  October  14  with  a Pontifical 
Mass,  sung  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  in  the  presence  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  Archbishop  Falconio. 
Incidents  of  the  following  days  were 
the  dedication  of  the  new  gymnasium, 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees  on  many 
of  the  college’s  friends  and  former  stu- 
dents. Mt.  St.  Mary’s  has  been  styled 
the  “Mother  of  Bishops,”  and  the  title 
is  very  appropriate  when  one  con- 
siders the  long  list  of  former  stu- 
dents, thirty  in  all,  who  have  been 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  rank.  Among 
them  one  finds  such  names  as  Car- 
dinal McCloskey,  Archbishops  Hughes 
and  Corrigan,  Bishops  McCloskey, 
Chatard,  Northrop,  Watterson  and 
Allen.  At  the  banquet,  among  other 
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laudatory  tributes  to  the  venerable  in- 
stitution, Cardinal  Gibbons  said : “I 

consider  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College  one  of 
the  very  best  Catholic  institutions  in 
America.”  Governor  Crothers  of  Mary- 
land, a Protestant,  won  the  admiration 
of  all  when  he  declared  that  “America 
owes  to  the  Catholic  Church  a debt  of 
gratitude  which  we,  as  her  citizens,  seek 
ever  to  repay.  * * * The  history  of 


the  nation  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
is  especially  true  in  Maryland,  where 
the  Catholic  pilgrims  first  gave  birth 
to  religious  freedom  in  the  New 
World.”  The  celebration  more  than 
anything  else  evidenced  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  and  gave 
auspicious  indication  of  a successful  and 
glorious  future. 


FOREIGN 


CANADA 


The  Nev*  Secretary  of  State 


Church  Building  in  Manitoba 


All  good  citizens  of  the  Dominion, 
and  in  a special  manner  the  Catholics, 
are  congratulating  their  Government  on 
its  fortune  in  securing  as  Secretary  of 
State  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy.  The 
new  appointee  is  a graduate  of  Ottawa 
University,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Oblate  Fathers,  and  is  remembered 
there  as  the  winner  of  the  medal  pre- 
sented by  Leo  XIII  for  the  best  thesis 
on  philosophy.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  Mr.  Murphy  succeeds  in  his  very 
important  charge  another  Catholic,  R. 
W.  Scott.  The  weight  of  declining 
years  induced  him  to  resign  his  office. 
The  fact  that  Catholics  hold  so  many  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  raises  the  question,  Why*is  it  that 
more  of  the  positions  of  worth  and  dig- 
nity in  our  own  country  are  not  held  by 
Catholics?  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  is  not 
the  first  of  his  religion  who  has  reached 
the  position  of  Premier,  but  in  our  coun- 
try it  is  a humiliating  fact  that  no  Cath- 
olic could  be  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Perhaps  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  lack  in  courage,  and  hesitate 
about  seeking  high  office;  in  any  case, 
the  Catholics  of  Canada  set  them  a very 
high  example. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  Catholics 
of  Montana  celebrated  the  beginning  of 
their  great  cathedral,  the  Catholics  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Boniface  in  Man- 
itoba celebrated  the  dedication  of  their 
cathedral.  This  costly  edifice  is  a sur- 
prising revelation  of  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  Church  in  what  a few 
years  ago  was  a sparsely  settled  country. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Death  of  Archbishop  of  Montevideo 


The  death  of  Mgr.  Soler,  while  at  sea 
en  route  from  Italy  to  his  native  land, 
is  a great  loss  to  the  Church  in  Uru- 
guay. The  deceased  prelate  was  born 
in  Montevideo,  March  25,  1846,  and 
received  his  priestly  education  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  ordained.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Montevideo  in  1891,  and  when 
the  see  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank, 
he  became  its  first  archbishop,  on  April 
19,  1897.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country  after  his  ordination  he  com- 
menced at  once  those  untiring  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellows  that 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a modern  apos- 
tle. In  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  platform  he  strove  to  dispel  the 
religious  apathy  of  his  countrymen. 
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W hile  serving  as  vicar-general  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  despotic 
party  in  power,  and  was  forced  to  fly, 
into  exile  for  over  two  years.  These 
he  spent  in  visiting  the  bishops  of  Cen- 
tral America,  striving  to  awaken  their 
interest  in  the  South  American  College 
in  Rome.  Later,  when  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  his  home,  his  great  activities 
continued,  and  it  was  tne  cause  of  no 
surprise  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  and 
later  archbishop.  In  1897,  while  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  estab- 
lished there  a convent  of  South  Ameri- 
can Sisters,  securing  for  them  the 
lovely  valley  spoken  of  in  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles  as  the  Hortus  Conclusus. 
In  recent  years  his  special  endeavors 
were  to  form  as  a defense  against  the 
anti-clerical  sectaries  of  Uruguay  a 
Catholic  party,  which  has  already  proved 
of  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church. 

The  illness  that  brought  on  his  death 
was  contracted  while  on  a pious  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Though  very  sick,  he  longed  to  see  his 
home,  and  it  was  while  on  the  ship  that 
was  taking  him  there  that  he  died.  His 
remains  were  not  buried  at  sea,  but  were 
kept  for  solemn  obsequies  in  his  archie- 
piscopal  city. 

IRELAND 

Catholic  Truth  Society 

On  October  14  in  the  Mansion  House, 
Dublin,  the  Irish  Catholic  Truth  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting.  There 
was  a very  large  attendance,  including 
among  the  representatives  of  the  hier- 
archy bishops  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Special  in- 
terest centred  in  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
Carr,  of  Melbourne,  who  spoke  of  the 
Truth  Society  in  Australia ; and  of  His 
^^^ence  Cardinal  Logue,  who  intro- 


duced a resolution  condemning  the  un- 
just action  of  the  British  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  proces- 
sion. 

ENGLAND 

The  Pope  and  the  Congress 

In  a special  letter  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  ^ of  W estminster  the  Holv 
Father  gives  his  views  of  the  great  Lon- 
don gathering  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  He  states  that  though  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  nev- 
ertheless it  must  be  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  of  all,  for  its  concourse  of  illus- 
trious men,  for  the  weight  of  its  delib- 
erations, for  its  display  of  faith  and  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  religious  func- 
tions. He  thanks  in  a special  manner 
the  Archbishop,  as  the  leader  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the 
leader  of  the  laity,  but  in  a general  man- 
ner he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  all  the 
Catholics  who  took  a part,  however 
humble. 

The  Eucharistic  Procession 

If  Mr.  Asquith  had  thought  that  his 
summary  course  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  would 
have  stirred  up  so  much  controversy,  in 
all  probability  that  able  politician  would 
never  have  intervened  in  the  matter. 
Only  the  most  rampant  of  bigots  com- 
mend hirti,  while  the  great  voice  of  the 
public,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  condemns  him.  At  the  election 
held  in  Newcastle  the  Liberal  candidate 
was  hopelessly  defeated.  Two  years  ago 
the  Liberals  were  the  victors  with  a ma- 
jority of  7,000.  The  Unionist  candidate 
this  year  won  by  a majority  of  2,100. 
The  principal  cause  to  which  this  re- 
versal of  public  favor  is  ascribed  is  the 
policy  of  the  Premier  towards  the  Eu- 
charistic Congress.  The  Irish  electors 
of  the  constituency,  though  affiliated 
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with  the  Liberal  party,  gladly  sacrificed 
their  desire  for  Home  Rule  to  their  de- 
testation of  the  Church's  enemies.  As 
a further  result  of  the  infringements  of 
the  national  rights  of  the  Catholics  by 
Air.  Asquith,  an  agitation  has  been 
started  seeking  to  force  the  Government 
to  remove  all  restrictions  aimed  at  the 
Catholic  religion.  There  are  still  many 
of  these  relics  of  the  Penal  Laws  unre- 
pealed, and  the  action  of  Mr.  Asquith 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  dea^.  The 
Premier  having  stated  that  he  had  no 
intention  pf  introducing  a bill  to  do 
away  with  these  unjust  laws,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Redmond  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  introducing  the  neces- 
sary bill. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Mathieu 

A sad  memory  of  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  is  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mathieu  in  London.  The  illustrious 
prelate  came  to  England  to  assist  at  the 
Congress,  and  was  stricken  with  his 
last  illness  on  the  day  after  his  arrival. 
He  submitted  to  an  operation,  which 
seemed  so  successful  that  no  one  had 
any  doubts  of  his  recovery.  However, 
complications  set  in,  and  His  Eminence 
weakened  so  that  on  Sunday,  October 
25,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  he  breathed  his  last. 

Cardinal  Mathieu  was  born  at  Tin- 
ville,  France,  in  the  year  1839.  He  was 
ordained  in  early  manhood,  and  lived  a 
quiet,  priestly  life  until  January,  1893, 
when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Angers.  Three  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  important  Archbishopric  of 
Toulouse,  where  he  remained  till  called 
to  Rome  by  Leo  XIII  in  1899  to  be  the 
French  representative  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  In  1907  he  received  the  great 
honor  of  an  election  to  the  French 
Academy.  Cardinal  Mathieu  was  a man 
of  great  erudition.  As  a member  of  the 


Papal  Court,  he  sought  to  halt  the  down- 
ward trend  of  French  religious  ideals, 
and  strove  even  to  the  very  last  to  make 
possible  a compromise  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  French  Government. 

After  a Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  of  Re- 
quiem on  October  27,  the  body  was  con- 
veyed for  final  interment  to  Nancy. 

ROME 

Election  of  Carmelite  Blaster-General 

The  Order  of  Mt.  Carmel  met  in 
Rome  on  October  11  and  elected  as 
Master-General  the  Very  Reverend 
Pius  Maria  Mayer,  who  has  occupied  the 
high  office  for  the  last  six  years.  It  is 
of  note  in  the  case  of  Father  Mayer  that 
lie  was  for  many  years  a priest  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
but  was  brought  at  an  early  age  to  this 
country  where  he  entered  the  Carmelite 
Order  about  forty  years  ago.  It  has 
not  been  very  long  since  when  the  heads 
of  all  religious  Orders  were  Italians,  but 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  the  Italian 
religious  has  brought  it  about  that  the 
direction  of  nearly  all  the  Orders  is  in 
the  hands  of  representatives  of  the 
French  or  German  races. 


Condemnation  of  Anti-Clericals 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  April 
a party  of  students  from  the  Scotch  Col- 
lege in  Rome,  while  walking  through 
Ariccia,  a near-by  town,  was  attacked 
and  several  of  its  members  injured. 
After  many  delays  the  trial  of  the  mis- 
creants has  been  settled.  The  principal 
aggressor  received  a sentence  of  five 
years  and  eleven  months  in  jail,  while 
three  other  assailants  were  sentenced  for 
lesser  terms.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  this 
act  of  justice  rendered,  but  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  were  the  students 
not  English  subjects,  their  maltreators 
would  have  been  more  lightly  dealt  with. 
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An  Official  Organ  of  the  Vatican 

It  is  announced  from  the  Eternal  City 
that  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
a semi-monthly  paper  will  be  issued 
from  the  Vatican  printing  press,  con- 
taining the  official  account  of  all  deci- 
sions, decrees  and  acts  of  the  Roman 
Congregations.  The  fact  that  this  bul- 
letin will  be  guaranteed  bv  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Curia  will  give  it  extraordi- 
nary prestige.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Pope, 
who  seeks  to  improve  the  organization 
of  the  Church  in  every  way  possible. 

A Jubilee  Gift 

The  most  remarkable  offering  ever 
made  a Pope  will  be  that  offered  to  Pope 
Pius  X in  honor  of  his  silver  jubilee.  It 
will  be  an  organ  for  the  great  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter.  Thus  far  there  has  never 
been  a permanent  organ  installed  in  the 
greatest  of  churches.  There  are  tem- 
porary organs  there  that  are  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  the  functions  require. 
It  has  always  been  looked  on  as  an  im- 
practical idea  to  think  of  a permanent 
organ.  But  now  an  international  com- 
mittee lias  taken  up  the  matter  and  be- 
fore long  they  hope  to  have  completed 
thru  labors.  Among  the  members  of 
thr  committee  are  found  Cardinal  Caval- 
uccessor  of  the  Pope  as  Patriarch 
of  Venice,  Cardinal  Lecot,  dean  of  the 
h cardinals,  Cardinal  Couillie, 
Primate  of  Gaul,  Igr.  Bourne,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  Mgr.  Amette, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  M.  Paul  Bour- 
get  and  E.  Lamv  the  French  Acad- 
cmv,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 
With  such  sponsor-  the  necessary  funds 
(or  the  work  are  assured.  The  organ 
♦hat  will  be  a fitting  ornament  of  St. 
IVtcr's  will  have  to  be  greater  than  any 
made.  Studies  are  now  being  car- 
discover  the  proper  propor- 
future  colossus. 


A Letter  of  the  Pope 

The  following  letter  of  the  Holy 
Father,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 
on  the  subject  of  missions  to  non-Cath- 
olics,  proves  the  interest  that  he  takes  in 
our  religious  life.  The  zealous  workers 
who  have  merited  this  letter  deserve  the 
sincere  esteem  of  all  those  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  true  religion  is  dear. 

“To  Our  Beloved  Son,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Title 
Of  ‘Sancta  Maria  trans  Tiberim,’ 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore : 

“Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolic 
Benediction.  Truly  solicitous  as  we  are 
concerning  all  measures  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  the  Church 
among  the  nations,  we  have  received 
with  joy  the  information  that,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  are 
very  many  who  are  every  day  more 
powerfully  drawn  to  the  study  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
labors  of  zealous  missionaries,  especially 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  at  the 
Apostolic  Mission  House  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Washington. 

“In  the  fruitful  work  of  these  mission- 
aries two  things  are  particularly  ap- 
proved by  us.  First,  that  apostolate 
bands  of  these  missionaries,  established 
in  the  different  dioceses,  are  subject  im- 
mediately to  their  own  bishops,  and  by 
their  direction  and  under  their  auspices, 
the  missionaries  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith  not  only  to  Catholics,  but  also 
to  non-Catholics.  Then,  again,  it  pleases 
us  that  they  show  no  bitterness  in  their 
preaching,  and  their  only  purpose  is  a 
true  and  complete  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  method  much 
more  easily  opens  the  door  of  the  true 
faith  to  non-Catholics,  for  great  is  the 
power  of  truth,  and  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired to  make  men  love  it  than  to  know 
it  intimately.  Accordingly,  let  these  de- 
voted missionaries  know  that  their  work 
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and  method  correspond  entirely  to  the 
desire  and  the  hope  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  strengthened  by  the  testimony 
of  our  approbation,  let  them  continue 
their  labors,  always  remembering  that 
their  zeal  is  approved  by  us  and  by  the 
Church,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the 
missionary  bands  may  be  extended  to 
each  and  every  diocese,  and  be  multi- 
plied therein.  God  will  give  tbe  increase 
to  those  who  sow  with  zeal  the  seed  of 
the  Word  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
and  will  repay  with  the  most  joyful  har- 
vest in  this  life,  and  an  eternal  reward 
in  the  next,  the  labors  of  the  faithful 
workers. 

‘‘As  a pledge  of  these  blessings  and 
as  witness  of  our  paternal  benevolence, 
we  very  lovingly  bestow  our  Apostolic 
Blessing  to  you,  our  beloved  soil,  on 
the  above-mentioned  laborers  and  their 
coadjutors,  and  on  all  who  attend  these 
faithful  gatherings. 

“Given  at  Rome  at  the  See  of  Peter, 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. 1908,  in  the  sixth  vear  of  our  Pon- 
tificate. ' PIUS  X.” 

Anti-Clerical  Spleen 

The  tactics  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  are  always  dishonorable  and  un- 
just, but  sometimes  they  become  inde- 
scribably small.  The  latest  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Church  in  the  city  of 
Rome  deserves  to  rank  as  the  climax 
of  this  degraded  hatred.  Up  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  council,  in  which  the 
friends  of  the  Church  have  no  represen- 
tative, the  posting  of  bills  on  the  walls  of 
Rome  was  made  the  subject  of  a con- 
tract with  a private  individual.  The  walls 
of  the  churches  were  always  exempted 
from  this  contract.  Signor  Nathan,  the 
actual  mayor,  who  is  a Mason  and  a 
Jew,  has  reversed  this  custom,  and  now 
it  is  a municipal  undertaking.  He  an- 
nounces that  since  the  churches  are  the 
property  of  the  civil  authorities,  their 


walls  should  also  help  to  turn  a profit 
for  the  city.  Thus  theatrical  posters 
and  trade  notices  will  welcome  the  wor- 
shipper as  he  goes  to  his  devotions.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  advertise- 
ments that  will  be  placed  on  the  sacred 
walls  will  not  always  be  decent.  The 
action  of  the  vandal  mayor  and  council 
has.  naturally,  astonished  lovers  of  art, 
and  many  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  municipal  authorities  to  change  their 
ruling.  The  lesson  from  this  and  other 
similar  proceedings  of  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipality is  that  the.  Catholics  of  Rome 
should  shake  off  their  apathy  and  go  to 
the  voting  places  when  they  should.  If 
the  Catholics  will  not  vote,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  their  enemies  to  legis- 
late for  them. 

FRANeE 

An  Episcopal  Protest 

No  more  solemn  protest  against  a 
wrong  could  be  imagined  than  that  of 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  France  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  From  the  pulpit  of  every 
cathedral  and  church  throughout  the 
land  a declaration,  agreed  to  by  all  the 
cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  was 
read,  calling  the  attention  of  all  the 
faithful  to  the  iniquitous  character  of  the 
latest  legislation  of  the  Government  of 
France  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
calling  on  ‘the  parents  to  violate  these 
new  laws.  The  statutes  read  that  a par- 
ent has  the  right  to  protest  against  the 
teaching  of  perverse  doctrines  to  his 
children,  and  to  prosecute  if  need  be 
the  school-teacher  who  disobeys  his 
wishes.  This  law  gives  too  much  power 
to  the  Catholics,  so  the  free-thinkers  have 
set  about  changing  it.  The  proposed 
legislation  declares  that  no  one  may  pro- 
test against  the  schoolbooks  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
even  though,  as  the  bishops  say,  “among 
the  officially  accepted  schoolbooks  there 
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arc  some  which  contradict  a whole  series 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Credo,  without  ex- 
cepting the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,”  while  in  the 
case  of  a teacher  seeking  to  instil  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  a parent,  the  Min- 
ister and  not  the  teacher  must  be  sued. 
'Thus,  with  the  religious  teachers  ex- 
pelled, and  free-thinkers  installed  as 
teachers  of  the  youth,  the  rising  genera- 
tions will  be  subject  only  to  irreligious 
influences.  Against  this  the  hierarchy 
unanimously  protested.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  Premier  Clemenceau  will 
do  to  these  defiers  of  his  laws.  It  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  imprison  all 
of  them.  Yet,  logically,  the  Government 
is  bound  to  take  some  action.  The  as- 
sociations formed  to  defend  religious 
neutrality  in  th$  schools  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  officials  as  reactionary 
and  anti-republican.  The  letter  of  the 
hierarchy  is  a direct  commendation  of 
all  these.  In  all  probability,  the  anti- 
clerical rulers  of  France  will  be  forced 
to  pass  over  in  silence  this  determined 
pronouncement. 

SPAIN 

Death  of  Cardinal  Casanas 

On  October  27  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Casanas  died  in  his  episcopal  city 
of  Barcelona.  The  deceased  was  born 
in  Barcelona  in  the  year  1834.  He  was 
consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Ceramo 
in  1879,  but  in  the  same  year  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  See  of  Urge!.  Pope  Leo 
XIII  created  him  cardinal  in  1895.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Barcelona  in  1901. 

GERMANY 

The  Mixed  Marriage  Evil 

A short  while  ago  Father  Bonaven- 
ture,  the  great  Dominican  preacher, 
stated  that  within  fifty  years  in  the  city 
of  Berlin  alone  a quarter  of  million  souls 
have  been  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
principal!  through  mixed  marriages, 

n is  almost  certain  that  the 


greater  part  of  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages  are  lost  to  the  Church.  In 
Prussia  about  sixty  per  cent  of  these 
children  are  Protestants.  The  num- 
ber of  these  marriages  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  Catholic  marriages.  In 
the  four  years  from  1901  to  1905  there 
were  1,557  Catholic  marriages  as  op- 
posed to  4,874  mixed  marriages  in  Ber- 
lin and  Brandenburg  alone.  The  pro- 
portion for  the  whole  Empire  for  1906 
was  350  mixed  to  100  Catholic  unions. 
The  question  has  become  very  grave  and 
is  giving  much  worry  to  the  Catholic 
leaders. 

One  of  the  explanations  of  this 
strange  condition  of  affairs  is  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  throughout  the 
German  Empire  against  Catholics.  Prus- 
sia is  still  the  great  centre  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  strict  Lu- 
therans there  cannot  compromise  with 
a Catholic.  All  the  government  posi- 
tions are  held  by  Protestants.  The 
armv,  the  universities,  the  railroad  ad- 
ministration— all  are  closed  to  those  of 
our  faith.  All  this  unjust  discrimina- 
tion has  its  effect,  and  those  of  weak 
faith  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
allow  their  children  to  become  members 
of  the  national  religion. 

Displeasure  at  the  Kaiser 

On  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  to 
England  the  Kaiser  consented  to  talk  to 
an  interviewer,  and,  as  is  his  wont,  spoke 
very  openly  and  frankly  on  international 
subjects.  He  displayed  great  pro- 
English  and  anti-Japanese  sentiments, 
and  declared  that  during  the  Boer  War 
he  prepared  a war  scheme  against  the 
Boers  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Roberts. 
The  interview,  published  in  the  London 
Telegraph,  naturally  attracted  great  at- 
tention. The  proffered  friendship  was 
coolly  received  by  the  English,  while 
the  matter  produced  intense  indignation 
in  Germany.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that 
at  least  an  official  denial  of  the  interview 
would  be  made,  but  as  none  was  forth- 
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coming  it  must  be  received  as  accurate. 
Never  before  since  the  German  Empire 
was  formed  has  the  press  spoken  so 
plainly  of  the  Kaiser.  On  all  sides  the 
cry  is  raised  for  a head  of  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people.  As  it 
is  now,  the  Kaiser  is  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  nor  is  the  Chancellor.  It  is 
now  demanded  that  the  Kaiser's  public 
utterances  be  submitted  to  the  ministers, 
who  will  be  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  Chancellor  Yon  Buelow  has  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  German  editors 
because,  though  the  interview  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  office,  none  there  ever  saw 
its  imprudence  or  dared  speak  of  it. 
With  the  spirit  of  the  whole  world  op- 
posed to  autocracy,  with  Russia  and 
Turkey  being  transformed  into  consti- 
tutional governments,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  highly  intelligent  German  na- 
tion would  feel  at  length  the  incon- 
veniences of  leaving  to  its  hereditary 
head  rights  that,  once  exercised  impru- 
dently, could  produce  trouble.  The 
Kaiser's  late  utterance  has  brought  the 
subject  very  vividly  before  them,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  agitation  will  result 
in  stripping  Wilhelm  of  his  proud  pre- 
rogatives. 

BULGARIA 

The  Balkan  Crisis 

The  most  striking  recent  development 
in  foreign  affairs  was  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution of  Bulgaria  that  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  October.  The 
Balkan  question  has  now  for  many 
years  given  great  preoccupation  to  the 
European  Powers.  For  years  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  first  real  sign 
of  trouble  in  that  far-off  corner  of  Eu- 
rope would  precipitate  an  international 
conflict.  The  difficulty  has  arisen,  but 
there  are  few  indications  of  war  as  a re- 
sult. On  October  3 the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  Joseph,  notified  the 
European  Governments  that  Austria 
deemed  it  fitting  and  proper  that  its 
sovereignty  extend  to  the  States  of 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  These  twa 
provinces  were  recognized  as  pertaining 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though  since 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  they  had  been  ruled, 
and  administered  by  Austria.  On  Octo- 
ber 5 Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bulgaria, pro- 
claimed his  country’s  independence  ot 
Turkey,  and  assumed  the  title  of  “Czar 
of  All  the  Bulgars.”  In  a few  days,  the 
island  of  Crete  denied  all  pretence 
of  loyalty  to  Turkey,  and  declared  itself 
united  to  Greece.  Great  excitement  fol- 
lowed these  actions.  Servia,  the  neigh- 
bor of  Bosnia,  was  deeply  stirred  by 
Austria’s  assumption  of  sovereignty^ 
and  it  seemed  that  war  would  be  de- 
clared. Were  Servia  to  rise  up  against 
Austria,  all  the  other  Balkan  States 
would  in  all  probability  take  sides  with. 
Servia.  Happily  this  catastrophe  has  so 
far  been  averted. 

The  success  of  the  Young  Turkish 
party  in  Constantinople  is  the  first  point 
to  be  remembered  in  seeking  an  explan- 
ation of  these  events.  When  the  Sultan, 
in  his  own  stronghold  had  to  bow  be- 
fore the  reformers,  and  yield  to  the 
clamor  for  better  government,  it  was 
clear  that  the  nations  that  were  only 
Turkish  by  name  would  rise  up  against 
him.  The  disturbed  countries  are  alt 
Christian,  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  The  national  spirit  is 
strong  in  all  of  them,  and  the  Sultan’s 
sovereignty  has  always  been  a galling 
yoke.  They  are  akin  to  the  Turks  in 
nothing,  neither  religion  nor  sentiment. 
It  was  might  alone  that  kept  the  crescent 
flag  afloat  over  these  lands,  and  now 
that  Turkey’s  strength  has  weakened, 
the  inevitable  has  occurred.  What 
complicates  this  grave  question  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Powers.  Jealousy  of  one 
another  has  delayed  the  reforms  that  the 
voice  of  Christianity  besought.  In  the 
war  of  1878  Russia  had  overrun  and 
conquered  all  this  territory;  but  the  fear 
that  Russia  would  be  too  powerful  led 
the  combined  Powers  to  annul  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  and  in  the  Conference  of 
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Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  to  restore 
much  of  the  conquered  territory  to  the 
Sultan,  and  to  establish  principalities 
that  make  up  the  Balkan  States.  It  is 
the  same  unwillingness  to  permit  one 
State  to  profit  more  than  another  that 
renders  the  question  of  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  difficulties  problematical.  The 
foreign  offices  of  the  Powers  are  now 
making  arrangements  for  another  Con- 
ference, in  which  the  changed  condi- 
tions will  be  dealt  with,  and  settled. 
The  fact  that  the  English  Government 
has  sent  a powerful  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  that  the  other  Govern- 
ments are  preparing  for  a meeting 
argues  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  little  at  stake  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  dom- 
inant religion  in  the  Balkans  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  its  adherents  are 
hardly  less  inspired  with  love  for  the 
Roman  Church  than  the  Turks. 


JAPAN 

Reception  of  the  U.  5.  Fleet 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  Japanese 
received  the  great  fleet  of  American  bat- 
tleships has  astonished  the  world.  The 
manifestations  of  pleasure  shown  by  the 
official  class  as  well  as  by  the  populace 
effectually  contradicted  the  reports  of 
Japanese  ill-feeling  towards  the  United 
States.  The  American  ships  reached 
Yokohama  on  October  18,  and  lay  there 
a week,  from  which  point  they  left  for 
the  port  of  Amoy  in  China. 


PORTUGAL 


The  New  Dynasty 

Reports  from  Lisbon  show  that  the 
little  kingdom  is  not  yet  tranquil.  The 
Masonic  lodges,  through  their  many  pa- 
pers, are  demanding  further  oppression 
nf  the  rlergv  by  raising  the  cry  that  the 
clericals  are  preparing  to  seize  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  abolish  all  constitutional 
"is.  Their  plan  is  evidently  the  for- 

I 


mation  of  a republic  after  the  pattern  of 
France.  King  Manuel  by  his  generous 
spirit  in  transferring  to  the  State  the 
Royal  residences  of  Belem,  Caxias  and 
Queluz,  and  by  permitting  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  civil  list,  had  won  the  regard 
of  the  populace.  But  the  sectaries  will 
permit  no  truce,  and  the  published  state- 
ment of  Magalhaes  Lima,  the  leader  of 
the  Portuguese  Masons,  that  the  King 
could  save  himself  from  his  many  perils 
if  he  were  to  declare  himself  against  the 
clericals,  and  prove  his  declaration  by 
visiting  Rome  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Pope,  shows  only  too  plainly  the  ten- 
dency of  the  discontented  ones. 


MOReeee 

Franco-German  Disagreement 

Following  the  turmoil  produced  by 
the  Kaiser’s  famous  interview  in  the 
London  Telegraph,  came  rumors  of 
trouble  between  France  and  Germany. 
The  cause  of  the  dispute  dates  back  to 
September  2 5.  On  that  date  two  desert- 
ers of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  in 
Morocco,  who  happened  to  be  German 
subjects,  were  captured  while  in  the  act 
of  boarding  a German  vessel.  A11  agent 
of  the  German  Consul  at  Tangier  was 
acting  as  their  escort.  The  action  of 
General  d’Amade,  the  French  com- 
mander, was  resented  in  Berlin,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  obtain  redress. 
Accordingly  on  October  14  the  German 
Government  proposed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Since 
that  date  the  German  authorities  declare 
that  before  arbitration  the  French  Gov- 
ernment must  apologize  for  the  indig- 
nity offered  the  German  consular  agent, 
and  liberate  the  two  German  subjects. 
M.  Pichon,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  replied  that  France  could  not 
offer  an  apology,  nor  liberate  the  de- 
serters. The  affair  has  produced  a deep 
impression  in  the  two  capitals,  but  there 
are  no  indications  of  serious  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  affair. 
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Rich  in  spiritual  opportunities  for 
Catholics  is  the  month  of  November,  the 
month  of  the  holy  souls.  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture assures  us  that  “it  is  a holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins/’ 
How  beautiful  and  consoling  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  communion  of  saints,  and 
how  imperative  the  demand  of  the  poor 
souls  upon  our  charity  and  love.  They 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  they  have 
finished  their  earthly  course ; but  the 
goal  of  their  temporal  struggles  and 
longings  is  not  yet  attained — the  Bea- 
tific Vision,  Heaven,  is  not  theirs. 
Nothing  defiled  can  enter  Heaven,  and 
Eternal  justice  in  their  regard  is  not  sat- 
isfied. No  longer  can  the  suffering  souls 
help  themselves,  for  the  term  of  their 
probation  is  past ; but  it  is  in  our  power 
to  assist  them,  and  it  is  our  privilege  and 
our  duty  as  well.  The  day  will  come — 
and  perhaps  much  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pect— when,  happily,  we  shall  be  num- 
bered among  God’s  elect  and  cleansing 
purgatorial  fires  will  pierce  our  agon- 
izing souls.  Well  will  it  be  for  us  in  that 
dread  hour  if  we  have  been  mindful  of 
the  faithful  departed  and  have  borne  in 
especial  affectionate  remembrance  our 
own  dear  dead. 


The  attempt  to'  introduce  a religious 
issue  into  the  present  political  cam- 
paign should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
electorate  the  condemnation  it  so  richly 
deserves.  In  language  clear,  direct  and 
unequivocal  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  “no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States/’  And  yet.  no  polit- 
ical party  has  ever  dared  to  place  in  * 
nomination  for  the  presidency  a Catholic 
or  Jew,  for  overwhelming  and  humili- 
ating defeat  at  the  polls  would  be  the 


inevitable  result  of  such  a procedure. 
The  fact  furnishes  a sad  commentary 
on  the  vaunted  fairness  and  justice  of 
Americans  and  constitutes  at  the  same 
time  a severe  and  shameful  indictment 
of  a people  that  makes  loud  and  ve.* 
hement  protestations  of  freedom  and 
equality.  We  should  like  to  believe 
with  the  optimistic  Archbishop  of  St. 
Paul  that  conditions  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing for  the  better,  that  the  time  is  past, 
indeed,  when  a Catholic  presidential 
candidate  would  go  down  in  certain 
and  inglorious  defeat.  Speaking  re- 
cently at  St.  Louis  on  the  occasion  of 
the  corner  stone  laying  of  the  great 
cathedral  in  that  city,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land said : 

“There  is  a chance  for  Catholics  if 
they  are  worthy.  I have  heard  the  state- 
ment that  there  will  never  be  a Catholic 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
all  nonsense.  When  the  right  man  is 
presented,  the  United  States  will  choose 
him  and  not  discriminate  because  of  his 
religion,  but  elect  him  because  of  his  fit- 
ness. Never  again  will  there  be  a dis- 
crimination against  a candidate  for  Pres- 
ident because  his  wife  is  a Catholic.  You 
may  be  sure  that  if  this  ever  happens 
again  the  candidate  who  is  nominated  by 
that  party  will  be  defeated  as  sure  as 
two  and  two  make  four.” 

The  American  voter  has  a right  to 
know  and  should  know  the  character  of 
the  man  who  asks  his  suffrage  for  a pub- 
lie  trust  or  office,  high  or  low ; he  should 
satisfy  himself  that  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  would  vote  is  a man  of  honor, 
clean  and  just  and  upright  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  men ; but  he  has 
no  right  to  inquire  as  to  his  religion,  for 
that  is  a private  and  a purely  personal 
matter  between  the  office  seeker  and  his 
God  with  which  the  voter  has  no  proper 
concern.  The  Constitution  is  an  elo- 
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qucnt  witness  ami  a monument  alike 
to  tin'  wisdom  and  the  sense  of  justice 
of  our  forefathers,  who  budded  better 
than  they  knew;  but  the  flagrant,  per- 
sist ei\t  ami  continuous  violation  of  both 
the  le  tter  and  the  spirit  of  our  funda- 
mental law  in  the  abridgment  and  prac- 
tical denial  of  the  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public is  a shame  and  a reproach  to  the 
American  people. 


The  dignified  and  scholarly  “New 
York  Review”  has  suspended  publica- 
tion after  a three  years’  fruitless  struggle 
for  existence.  Only  a few  months  ago 
“1  )<>nahoe’s,”  the  old  and  popular  peri- 
odical of  staid  and  literary  Boston, ceased 
to  exist.  The  underlying  cause  of  both 
failures  was  the  same — want  of  proper 
support,  and  more  is  the  pity.  Hear  the 
death-cry  of  the  “Review” : 

“At  its  inception  three  years  ago  its 
(Review’s)  editors  promised  to  present 
the  best  work  of  Catholic  scholars  at 
home  and  abroad  on  theological  and 
other  problems  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  keeping  of  that  promise,  not  the 
breaking  of  it,  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Review.  For  the 
number  of  Catholics  interested  in  ques- 
tions  which  are  deemed  of  importance 
by  the  thinkers  of  the  present  generation 
— and  which  will  be  of  vital  consequence 
to  all  classes  in  the  next — has  been 
found  to  be  so  small  that  it  does  not 
justify  the  continuance  of  this  publica- 
tion. * * * The  scope  of  the  Review 
might  be  changed,  but  this  would  bring 
it  into  needless  competition  with  other 
Catholic  periodicals  which  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  their  chosen  depart- 
ments.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  “other  Catholic 
periodicals  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
their  chosen  departments” — and  Don- 
ahoe’s  was  one  of  them,  and  yet  for  want 
of  adequate  encouragement  and  financial 
jpq|jg>rt  this  excellent  monthly  was 
to  do  what  so  many  other  wor- 


thy Catholic  magazines  and  papers 
had  done  before  it — cease  publica- 
tion. Meanwhile,  sensational  dailies 
and  worthless  secular  monthlies  have 
multiplied  and  prospered.  These  sig- 
nificant and  humiliating  facts  should 
give  American  Catholics  pause. 


The  Boston  Herald  has  repented  of 
its  evil  ways  and  announces  that  it  will 
no  longer  publish  a comic  supplement. 
The  decision  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
good  sense  and  moral  perception  and 
taste  of  the  management  of  this  great 
daily.  The  Rosary  has  more  than  once 
directed  its  readers’  attention  to  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  “comic 
supplement”  and  pointed  out  its  result- 
ing evils.  The  harm  that  has  been 
wrought  upon  the  young  through  the 
agency  of  fliese  weekly  colored  mon- 
strosities is  incalculable.  Respect  for 
parental  authority  and  honor  and  rever- 
ence for  old  age  and  things  sacred,  have 
been  seriously  impaired,  and  cruelty  to 
dumb  beasts  has  been  greatly  encour- 
aged bv  means  of  the  cheap  and  tawdry 
prints  designed  professedly  as  juvenile 
pabulum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  the  Herald  will  promptly  be  followed 
by  other  metropolitan  journals,  and  that 
the  inane  and  stupid  colored  supplement 
has  seen  its  day. 


The  admirers  of  the  Reverend  J.  E. 
Copus,  S.  J., — and  their  name  is  legion — 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  gifted 
and  versatile  and  industrious  author  has 
made  a notable  addition  to  his  long  and 
rapidly  growing  list  of  literary  produc- 
tions. “Sana  Teipsum : The  Story  of  a 
Profession”  is  the  title  of  his  latest  tale. 
It  ranks,  in  our  opinion,  among  his  best 
efforts — and  this  is  saying  much.  The 
opening  chapters  of  this  study  of  a soul 
will  appear  in  the  December  Rosary, 
and  we  are  confident  that  our  readers 
will  follow  it  with  increasing  interest  to 
the  end. 
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BOOKS 


The  Diva’s  Ruby.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  121110.  pp.  430.  $1.50  net. 

The  charm  that  characterizes  all  of 
Mr.  Crawford’s  writings  is  found  in 
every  page  of  this  delightful  story.  In 
building  up  the  plot  the  fancy  of  the 
author  was  placed  under  no  restraints. 
A Tartar  girl  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  a 
Greek  of  princely  fortune  from  Con- 
stantinople, an  American  multi-million- 
aire who  started  life  as  a cow-boy  in  the 
Far  West,  Russians  and  Englishwomen, 
all  join  in  the  making  of  the  story.  If 
sometimes  there  are  scenes  and  happen- 
ings that  seem  rather  incredible,  the 
reader’s  interest  never  weakens.  This, 
the  latest  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  many  nov- 
els, proves  that  his  resources  are  still 
vast,  and  that  he  is  not  as  yet  in  danger 
of  losing  his  proud  rank  among  novel- 
ist's of  our  day. 


Wroth.  ‘By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  121110.  pp.  486.  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a tale  of  love  that  triumphed 
over  very  grave  difficulties.  The  lover 
of  romance  will  enjoy  the  scenes  that 
are  laid  in  the  ruined  abbey  in  Eng- 
land and  the  great  castle  in  Tuscany. 
Despite  the  dual  authorship  the  course 
of  the  story  runs  smoothly.  The  novel 
is  well-written  and  very  interesting. 


The  Flaming  Sword  and  Other 
Legends  of  the  Earth  and  Sky. 
By  Edith  Ogden  Harrison.  A.  C. 
McClurg  & Co.  pp.  134.  $1.25  net. 

In  this  attractive  book  Mrs.  Harrison 
uses  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  fanciful 
tales,  stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  all  very  original  and  cannot 
fail  to  captivate  every  youthful  reader. 


The  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Perkins  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
fairy  tales  of  the  authoress.  The  sump- 
tuous work  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Con- 
aty  of  Los  Angeles.  As  a writer  of  chil- 
dren’s books  Mrs.  Harrison  is  highly 
gifted  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  every 
child  in  the  land. 


The  Missions  and  Missionaries  or 
California.  Bv  Father  Zephyriit 
Engelhardt,  ().  S.  F.  The  James 
H.  Barry  Company,  San  Francisco, 
pp.  654.  $2.50  net ; postage  25 

cents  extra. 


This  work  is  a very  serious  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious  history  of  both 
Upper  and  Lower  California.  The  evan- 
gelization and  civilization  of  California 
falls  naturally  under  three  headings: 
Jesuit,  Franciscan  and  Dominican.  After 
the  early  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  were  successful,  the  great  mis- 
sionary Orders  in  their  holy  zeal  par- 
titioned the  vast  field  of  labor  opened 
to  them.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Lower  California ; after 
their  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions, the  Franciscans  succeeded  in  their 
places,  and  following  them  came  the 
Dominicans.  This  book  gives  evidence 
of  great  research  and  long  study  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  continue  his  studies  in  this 
very  interesting  period  of  American 
history.  

Meditations  for  the  Use  of  Semina- 
rians and  Priests.  By  Very  Rev. 
L.  Branchereau,  S.  S.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York.  pp.  352. 

This  translation  of  a work  of  one  so 
well  aware  of  the  priestly  temperament 
as  the  author  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  It  only  requires  that  a priest 
hears  mention  of  it  for  him  to  seek  to 
know  its  contents. 
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•J  m Saint  of  the  Eucharist:  Saint 
I ‘ascii  al  Barylon.  By  Father  Os- 
wald Stamforth,  O.  S.  F.  C.  Ben- 
/iger  Bros.,  New  York.  i2mo. 
|)|).  248.  $1.25  net. 

In  the  great  awakening  of  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  influence  of 
tlie  saint  whose  life  is  told  in  the  pres- 
ent work  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
is  the  special  patron  of  all  Eucharistic 
congresses  and  societies,  having  been 
officially  declared  such  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  St.  Paschal  never  attained  to 
the  order  of  priesthood,  but  remained  a 
humble  brother,  content  with  his  love 
for  his  Lord.  His  life  is  a record  of 
Christian  heroism  and  devotion.  This 
book  should  appeal  particularly  to  all 
who  by  reason  of  their  membership  in 
a Eucharistic  society  fall  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Paschal. 


A Study  in  American  Freemasonry. 

By  Arthur  Preuss.  B.  Herder,  St. 

Louis.  i2mo.  pp.  426.  $1.50. 

That  the  American  Masons  are  dif- 
ferent from  their  rabid  brethren  in  Cath- 
olic countries  has  often  been  asserted 
by  those  who  wish  to  soften  the  appar- 
ent sternness  of  the  Church’s  decrees 
against  them.  The  learned  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Fortnightly  Review  gives  us 
here  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  precise 
nature  of  Masonry  in  this  country.  His 
conclusions  are  that  the  brotherhood  is 
identical  the  world  over  in  essence  and 
aim,  that  no  Catholic  can  become  a Ma- 
son without  denying  his  faith,  and  that 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Catholics  to  com- 
bat the  secret  influence  of  the  lodges* 
The  sources  from  which  Mr.  Preuss 
draws  his  arguments  are  all  Masonic, 
frequent  reference  being  made  to  such 
standard  Masonic  authorities  as  Pike, 
Mackey  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Free- 
masonry. In  all  justice  and  charity  we 
may  believe  that  the  American  Freema- 
sons would  never  persecute  the  Church 
as  have  their  Latin  brethren,  but  it  is 


self-evident  that  a Catholic  could  never 
consistently  become  one.  To  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
secret  societies  we  recommend  this 
book.  It  is  serious  and  thorough,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  author. 


Virtues  and  Spiritual  Counsel  of 
Father  Noailles,  Founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Bordeaux.  Translated 
by  Father  John  Fitzpatrick,  O.  M. 
I.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 
i2mo.  pp.  485.  $1.75  net. 

The  French  author  of  this  spiritual 
treatise  had  for  his  study  great  numbers 
of  the  letters  of  the  Abbe  Noailles. 
From  these  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  this  master  of  the  religious  life  were 
taken.  Sisters  will  be  specially  inter- 
ested in  this  work.  No  one  could  read 
it  carefully  without  finding  much  to 
learn.  We  commend  the  wisdom  of  the 
translator  in  giving  English-speaking 
religious  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
words  of  a great  mystic. 


Little  Manual  of  Saint  John 
Berciimans.  J.  Schaefer,  9 Bar- 
clay St.,  New  York.  pp.  48.  10c. 
Per  dozen,  50c. 

. This  pamphlet  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  altar  boys.  It  gives,  besides  the  re- 
sponses at  Mass  and  other  services,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  the 
patron  of  altar  boys. 


Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  New  York.  i2mo.  pp. 
316.  $2.00  net. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  version  of 
Thomas  a’Kempis’  immortal  work. 
Father  Thaddeus,  O.  S.  F.,  has  made 
comparisons  of  all  the  different  foreign 
editions,  and  gives  the  public  the  pres- 
ent work,  feeling  confident  that  it  is  the 
most  faithful  rendering  of  “The  Imita- 
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tion”  that  is  to  be  had  in  English.  We 
share  this  belief  of  the  translator.  The 
style  is  smooth  and  limpid.  The  book  it- 
self is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  the 
type  is  large  and  clear.  This  edition  will 
make  a very  popular  gift-book. 


The  Marks  of  the  Bear  Claws.  By 
Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.  Benzigcr 
Bros.,  New  York.  pp.  229.  85c.  net. 

Among  the  Catholic  juvenile  writers 
Father  Spalding  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
best  known.  This  latest  work  of  his 
treats  with  a subject  that  will  not  fail  to 
appeal  to  every  boy  who  reads  it.  Any 
account  that  deals  with  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive.   

Irish  Wit  and  Humor.  Anecdote 
Biography  of  Swift,  Curran, 
O’Leary  and  O'Connell.  Pustet 
& Co.,  New  York.  i2mo.  pp. 
239.  50c. 

The  stories  and  incidents  here  related 
are  not  new,  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
them.  But  they  are  always  interesting 
and  amusing.  This  compilation  has 
been  very  popular  for  years  and  has  en- 
joyed a large  sale. 


Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno.  Bv  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott.  Ben- 
ziger  Bros.,  New  York.  i2mo. 
pp.  174.  80c. 

That  Garcia  Moreno  was  one  of  the 
greatest  laymen  that  the  Church  can 
claim  in  modern  times  needs  no  proof. 
His  career  reads  like  a romance.  Pub- 
lic life  in  Ecuador  is  not  attended  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Revolutions 
and  assassinations  are  very  frequent 
happenings,  and  the  statesman  risks  in 
the  service  of  his  country  quite  as  much 
as  the  soldier.  The  mass  of  people  are 
simple  and  ignorant,  and  easily  influ- 
enced by  deceivers  and  imposters. 
Against  such  traitors,  who.  sought  to 
rob  the  inhabitants  both  of  their  rights 


and  their  religion,  Garcia  Moreno 
fought  all  his  life.  As  President,  he  con- 
secrated Ecuador  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
His  martyr’s  death  in  1875  will  never 
be  forgotten.  But  what  makes  the  story 
of  Garcia  Moreno  particularly  edifying 
is  that  his  private  life  was  as  sincere  and 
religious  as  his  public  life.  In  all  things, 
small  or  great,  he  was  a true  Christian. 
This  sketch  of  such  a public  man  de- 
serves a wide  sale  in  our  country.  It 
shows  how  great  and  noble  such  a life 
can  be,  and  how  much  good  the  Catholic 
layman  may  do  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice.  

The  New  Matrimonial  Legislation. 
By  Charles  J.  Cronin,  D.  D.  Ben- 
ziger  Bros.  pp.  339. 

The  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X extending 
to  all  the  world  the  application  of  the 
laws  on  marriage,  drawn  up  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
commentaries.  Without  a doubt,  Mgr. 
Cronin’s  work  is  the  most  thorough  and 
erudite.  Every  priest  interested  in  this 
important  subject  ought  to  have  in  his 
library  a copy  of  the  present  work. 


Stories  for  You  and  Me.  By  Mother 
Mary  Salome.  Benziger  Bros. 
121UO.  pp.  166.  75c. 

No  one  writes  more  entertainingly 
for  children  than  docs  the  gifted  nun 
who  is  the  author  of  the  forty-five  sto- 
ries that  make  up  this  book.  Kinder- 
garten teachers  and  parents  will  find  it 
very  useful  in  the  education  of  their 
charges.  


The  Shadow  of  Eversleigii.  By  Jane 
Lansdowne.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.  I21HO.  pp.  287.  $1.25  net. 


The  reader  who  is  wearied  of  the 
never-ending  sameness  of  the  ordinary 
novel  will  experience  great  satisfaction 
in  reading  this  story.  The  plot  and  its 
treatment  are  both  unusual,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  no  other,  will  give  great 
pleasure. 
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Essays  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  James 
J.  L.  Ratton.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.  121110.  Yiii-174  pages.  $i  net. 

Some  of  the  problems  surrounding 
tlu*  correct  interpretation  of  the  last  of 
the  inspired  books  are  treated  in  this 
-able  work.  The  author,  who  has  pub- 
lished another  work  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Jias  done  his  Catholic  brethren  a real 
and  great  service  in  giving  them  such  a 
’book  in  the  English  language.  Correct 
Catholic  explanations  of  the  Bible  are 
very  few,  and,  therefore,  we  feel  a special 
indebtedness  to  English-speaking  Cath- 
olics who  have  the  initiative  to  make  the 
Holy  Scripture  the  subject  of  their 
studies.  

A Novena  for  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory.  Benziger  Bros.  24mo. 
pp.  68.  40c.  net. 

A small  but  precious  book,  it  will 
prove  of  great  spiritual  help  and  conso- 
lation to  bereaved  ones. 


Pentecost  Preaching.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Devine.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.  pp.  306. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  twenty-six 
sermons  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays 
following  Pentecost.  The  writings  of 
Father  Devine  are  well  known  for  their 
religious  and  mystical  character.  These 
sermons,  pithy  and  condensed,  are  writ- 
ten in  the  same  spirit.  The  sermons 
will  recommend  themselves  to  priests 
generally,  especially  on  account  of  the 
synopsis  that  precedes  each. 


Catholic  Life;  or  the  Feasts,  Fasts 
and  Devotions  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Year.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.  i2mo.  pp.  200.  75c.  net. 

For  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  catechism  this  book 
will  be  a great  help.  The  simple  and 
clear  explanations  of  all  the  different 

L 


phases  of  the  Christian  year  are  not  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  the  examples  that  follow  every 
chapter  will  brighten  the  dryness  that 
so  many  find  in  the  study  of  religious 
truths.  

Clotii.de.  By  Marguerite  Bonvet.  A. 
C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago,  pp. 
216.  $1.25. 

This  story  of  the  life  of  children  is  laid 
in  the  old  Ursuline  Convent  in  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  a quaint  and  pleasant  little 
storv,  that  will  prove  of  special  interest 
to  girls  who  are  students  in  similar  in- 
stitutions.   

Frequent  and  Daily  Communion. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons,  New  York, 
pp.  61.  5c.  a copy.  $4.00  per  100. 

This  brochure  on  frequent  commu- 
nion contains  a clear  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  answers  the 
ordinary  objections  raised  against  the 
pious  practice.  Its  cheapness  permits 
it  to  be  spread  broadcast  in  a parish. 


The  Daily  Companion  for  the  Ltse 
of  Religious.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.  241110.  pp.  164.  30  cents. 

This  book  is  a compilation  of  prayers 
and  practices  prepared  primarily  for  re- 
ligious. The  selection  of  prayers  is 
well  made,  and  the  entire  contents  are 
very  practical 

A Knock  at  the  Door.  St.  Marys 
Industrial  School.  Baltimore,  pp.  84. 

The  object  of  this  booklet  is  to  attract 
subjects  to  the  Xaverian  Brothers. 
First,  the  meaning  of  a religious  voca- 
tion is  explained  ; then,  the  meritorious 
character  of  the  religious  teacher's  life: 
finally,  the  life  in  the  Congregation  of 
the  Xaverian  Brothers  is  explained. 
There  is  no  price  put  on  this  worthy 
publication.  Any  one  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  the  publishers,  enclosing  a 
two-cent  stamp. 
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The  Recent  Elections  In  Canada 


By  THOMAS  O’HAGAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 


N the  twenty-sixth  of  October 
last  the  government  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  was  returned  to 
power  for  the  fourth  time  in 
Canada.  Though  the  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  last  Parliament  was 
slightly  reduced,  yet  the  result  of  the 
vote  may  well  be  regarded  as  a triumph 
for  the  Laurier  government. 

A feature  of  the  campaign  was  its 
personal  character.  The  cry  of  scandal 
obscured  the  air,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  political  and  moral  character 
of  more  than  one  member  of  the  Laurier 
government  echoed  from  Victoria  to 
Halifax. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Can- 
adian political  life,  because  of  such  de- 
basing methods  of  campaigning — such 
bandying  of  personalities,  such  unsa- 
vory recrimination — should  be  adver- 
tised to  the  world  as  a reflection  of  what 
is  low,  narrow  and  corrupt.  If  truth  and 
honor  go  out  from  a people,  their  course 
is  assuredly  downward.  Happily,  both 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the 
^government,  and  Mr.  Borden,  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  are  men  beyond  *sus- 
picion ; throughout  the  campaign  not  a 
shaft  was  aimed  at  their  private  or  polit- 
ical character.  Perhaps  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  contributed  most  to  the  bit- 
ter character  of  the  political  war  waged 
— a short  and  decisive  campaign  of  but 
six  weeks — was  the  part  which  the  pro- 
vincial governments  played  in  it.  While 


the  nine  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
maintain  at  Ottawa  a Liberal  govern- 
ment, four  of  these  provinces,  namely: 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick,  are  Conservative 
in  their  local  legislatures.  The  pre- 
miers of  these  four  provinces  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  especially 
Premier  McBride  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Premier  Roblin  of  Manitoba.  Sir 
James  Whitney,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
was  not  quite  so  active,  though  his  pro- 
vincial secretary,  Hon.  Mr.  Hanna, 
more  than  made  up  for  his  chieftain’s 
inactivity. 

If  there  was  any  issue  before  the 
people,  it  was  the  question  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from 
ocean  to  ocean  through  the  great  Can- 
adian Northwest.  The  opposition 
speakers  maintained  that  the  road, 
when  completed,  would  cost  treble,  nay, 
quadruple,  as  much  as  was  the  first  esti- 
mate made  by  the  government  and  that 
there  was  evidence  of  criminal  extrav- 
agance on  the  part  of  the  Laurier  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  on  the  great  na- 
tional project.  It  was  claimed,  for  in- 
stance, by  some  Conservative  speakers 
that  the  original  estimate  of  the  road 
was  but  thirteen  million  dollars,  whereas, 
when  completed,  it  will  cost  nearly  one 
hundred  million.  But  this  was  merely 
a campaign  statement,  without  any 
foundation  on  fact  and  intended  to 
spread  dismay  among  voters — for  an 
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appeal  to  the  pocket  is  always  the  most 
potent  of  arguments,  even  if  it  be  based 
upon  falsehood  and  fallacy. 

The  strongest  argument  — which 
could  not  be  refuted — on  the  side  of  the 
Liberal  government  was  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  Canada  had  advanced  bv 
leaps  and  bounds  since  the  advent  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  power  in  1896. 
The  great  Northwest — a heritage  of 
which  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe 
might  be  proud — has  been  developed  and 
has  become  the  chosen  home  of  mil- 
lions, attracted  thither  by  the  possibil- 
ities of  its  wheat  fields  and  grazing 
lands.  The  loudest  denunciation  of 
“graft,”  especially  when  unsupported 
by  facts,  could  not  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  electors  so  patent  a political  and 
economic  truth. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a French-Canadian  and  a Roman 
Catholic,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  though  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Orange  wing  of  the  Conservative  party 
to  create  prejudice  against  the  Liberal 
government  because  of  the  Premier’s 
faith  and  nationality,  the  non-Catholics 
of  Canada  were,  on  the  whole,  little 
swayed  by  this  cry  raised  in  certain 
quarters  and  gave  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his 
government  a generous  support.  This 
is  assuredly  a step  towards  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a nation  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
justice  and  liberty,  for  if  we  must  first 
scrutinize  the  religious  sanctuary  of  a 
man’s  heart  before  we  give  him  our 
political  support  at  the  polls,  instead  of 
broadening  our  view  of  national  life  and 
patriotism,  we  are  shrinking  to  the  nar- 
row dimensions  of  petty  partisans  ex- 
ploiting parish  politics.  True  states- 
manship knows  no  creed  nor  race,  and 
yet  knows  and  recognizes  all  creeds 
and  races. 

Indeed,  under  the  government  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  existence  of  such  prejudice,  for  I 
am  not  sure  but  the  Catholics  of  Can- 


ada and  the  French-Canadians  of  Que- 
bec received  greater  recognition  iinder 
the  government  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Macdonald  than  they  are  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In 
the  Cabinet  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
were  three  French-Canadians  : Sir  Hec- 
tor Langevin,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  Minister  of 
Militia,  and  Sir  Adolph  Chapleau,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were,  representing  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics of  Canada,  Sir  John  Costigan, 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  Sir 
Frank  Smith,  without  a portfolio.  In 
the  present  Liberal  government  we 
have,  as  representatives  of  French  Que- 
bec, Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  and 
President  of  the  Council,  Hon.  Mr. 
Lemieux,  Postmaster  General,  and 
Hon.  Mr.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries ; and  as  representative  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  Hon.  Chas.  Mur- 
phy, Secretary  of  State.  It  is  true,  we 
have  now  in  Ontario  better  representa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  among  the  High 
Court  judges,  Sir  Wilfrid  having  since 
his  advent  to  power  in  1896  appointed 
two  Catholic  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  Ontario. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
political  battle  waged  most  strenuously 
in  the  Dominion.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  Liberal  party  lost  chiefly  its  sup- 
porters because  of  the  Asiatic  labor 
question.  Besides,  Premier  McBride,  of 
British  Columbia,  is  a strong  man  and 
he  played  the  labor  card — which  is  just 
now  a trump  card  on  the  Pacific  coast — 
for  all  it  was  worth.  Manitoba,  once  the 
provincial  home  of  Hon.  Clifford  Lifton, 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Lau- 
rier Cabinet,  made  a dead  stand  against 
the  Liberal  government,  and  was  aided 
in  this  by  a partisan  voters’  list.  Its 
Premier,  Hon.  Mr.  Roblin,  came  down 
and  stumped  Ontario,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  as  having  made  one  of  the 
most  scurrilous  and  uncalled  for  attacks 
on  Mr.  McDonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
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Globe,  the  leading  Liberal  organ  of 
English-speaking  Canada,  that  have 
ever  marked  political  warfare  in  Canada. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  four  prov- 
inces west  of  Lake  Superior — that  is  to 
say,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia — divided  evenly 


in  Ontario  last  June  by  such  a tremen- 
dous majority,  that  this  province  would 
give  the  quietus  to  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. This  supposition,  however, 
proved  false.  The  Liberals  of  Ontario 
held  their  own,  and  when  the  slain  were 
counted  after  the  battle  the  Conserva- 


WILLIAM  LYON  MACKENZIE  KING,  M.  P. 


at  the  polls,  the  Laurier  government  ob- 
taining seventeen  supporters  and  the 
opposition  seventeen. 

All  the  Conservatives  thought  be- 
^the  Whitney  government  (Con- 
e)  had  been  returned  to  power 


tives  stood  aghast  at  the  number  of  their 
followers  who  went  under  in  the  fight. 

It  was  the  Eastern  provinces — Que- 
bec. New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island — that  gave  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  his  majority  of  forty- 
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nine.  This,  it  is  true,  is  seventeen  less 
than  he  had  in  the  last  Parliament,  but 
it  is  still  a large  majority — perhaps  too 
large,  and  I doubt  not  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
himself  would  be  quite  as  satisfied  if  it 


factor  contributed  to  the  return  to 
power  for  the  fourth  time  of  the  Liberal 
government  of  Canada,  I should  say  the 
character  and  personality  of  its  Premier, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Even  those  who 


R.  L.  BORDEN,  M.  P.,  LEADER  OF  THE  OPPOSITION 


were  reduced  to  thirty.  Besides,  every- 
body knows  it  would  be  better  for  good 
government.  Large  majorities  are 
temptations  to  political  wrong-doing. 

Now  if  you  should  ask  me  what  great 


believe  that  a change  of  government 
might  be  well  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  felt  it  safer  to  support  a govern- 
ment whose  head  and  guide  was  a man 
“Sans  tache  et  sans  reproche”  and  who 
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embodies  in  his  own  person  the  highest 
virtues  of  Canadian  life  and  citizenship. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  be  something 
of  an  opportunist,  as  are  and  must  be 
all  successful  statesmen,  but  he  stands 
for  honesty  in  public  and  private  life, 
broad  and  high-minded  citizenship  in 
national  life,  and  those  strong  virtues  of 
character  which  safeguard  the  home. 
He  is  an  honest,  and  I think  I might  say 
a fearless  statesman.  Of  course  there 
are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  span  of 
Sir  Wilfrid’s  political  life  is  marred  here 
and  there  by  a flaw.  When  returned  to 
power  in  1896  he  should  have  been 
strong  enough,  just  enough  and  fearless 
enough  to  protect  the  Catholic  minority 
of  Manitoba  in  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  in  the  matter  of  their 
schools.  This  he  neither  did  nor  en- 
deavored to  do.  So  the  Catholic  minor- 
ity of  Manitoba  are  obliged  to-day  to 
accept  a situation  which  is  tolerable  be- 
cause under  the  circumstances  they  can- 
not replace  it  with  a better. 

In  some  directions  the  people  of  Can- 
ada have  shown  more  toleration  and 
less  bigotry  than  our  neighbors  to  th^ 
South,  for  we  have  excluded  forever 
from  discussion  as  to  whether  a Cath- 
olic could  be  elected  the  head  of  our 
government  by  the  almost  successive 
selection  of  two  Catholic  Premiers,  Sir 
John  Thompson  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
jier.  But  the  spirit  of  justice  and  tol- 
erance in  Canada,  being  English  in  tra- 
dition, resembles  that  of  England  very 
much.  It  is  often  more  a question  of 
political  wisdom  and  .necessity  than  jus- 
tice. When,  for  instance,  New  France, 
now  called  Canada,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1763,  the  French-Canadians  were 
secured  their  rights  both  as  to  their  re- 
ligion and  their  language,  and  they 
carry  these  rights  with  them  into  every 
province  of  ( nada  where  they  may  be 
pleased  to  settle.  Yet  see  what  efforts 
are  being  made  to  rob  them  of  these 
rights  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  Un- 


der the  pretence  of  permitting  the 
French-Canadian  children  of  Eastern 
Ontario  to  be  educated  in  their  mother 
tongue,  the  school  regulations  of  this 
province  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
a French-Canadian  child  to  receive  an 
education  or  a French-Canadian  teacher 
to  receive  a diploma,  unless  they  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  their  mother  tongue — 
at  the  loss  of  that  language  which  they 
cherish  next  to  their  very  faith. 

A word  here  before  I close  this  paper 
as  to  the  character  of  oratory  which  the 
late  political  campaign  brought  out. 
The  two  leaders,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  Mr.  Borden,  stand  as  far  apart  in 
their  methods  of  oratory  as  the  poles. 
Mr.  Borden  is  a cold,  matter-of-fact 
debater,  without  a particle  of  magnet- 
ism, albeit  a careful  and  convincing 
speaker,  while  Sir  Wilfrid  is  very  mag- 
netic, full  of  tact,  apt  in  his  illustrations 
and  chivalrous  towards  his  opponents. 
But  the  present  Canadian  Parliament  is 
not  one  of  orators.  You  will  now  look 
in  vain  for  your  McGees,  your  Hunting- 
dons,  your  Chapleaus,  your  Davins.  It 
is  a smaller  race  of  giants  who  now 
thunder  from  Parliament  Hill  o’erlook- 
ing  the  Gatineau. 

A striking  feature  of  the  last  political 
campaign  was  the  number  of  young 
men  it  brought  out — young  men,  too, 
with  a good  deal  of  promise.  Chief 
among  these  is  William  Lyon  Macken- 
zie King,  who  was  elected  for  the 
County  of  Waterloo,  Ontario.  He  is  a 
great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie  of  1837  Rebellion 
fame,  and  promises  to  be  a worthy  de- 
scendant of  his  great  forbear.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie has  recently  left  for  Pekin,  China, 
where  there  is  to  be  a conference  of 
English  and  American  representatives 
on  the  subject  of  the  opium  trade.  It 
is  said  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  Mr. 
King  already  slated  for  the  new  port- 
folio of  Labor  soon  to  be  created.  No 
one  doubts  but  that  this  brilliant  young 
man  will  fill  it  with  credit  and  honor. 
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PART  I-THE  GOING  OUT 


i 

WISE  NINETEEN 

T was  the  day  after  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  St.  Aidan’s 
College.  Samuel  Thomas  Chil- 
worth,  at  home,  capless,  in 
negligee  shirt  and  red  sash,  sat  on  a 
garden  bench  beneath  a thick-spreading 
beech  tree  that  threw  a grateful  shade. 
Near  him  sat  his  friend  and  college  com- 
panion, Charles  J.  Merrow.  Both  were 
overheated  from  their  exercise  on  the 
tennis  court  in  the  late  June  sun.  The 
game  had  been  hotly  contested,  for 
there  had  always  been  a keen  rivalry  be- 
tween these  two  in  all  sports  that  called 
for  strength,  or  skill,  or  endurance. 
Samuel  Chilworth  was  slightly  the  bet- 
ter athlete,  with  a stronger  arm  for 
pitching  and  a better  wrist  for  tennis, 
and  as  usual  had  been  victor  in  the 
game  of  singles  they  had  just  completed. 

“The  most  delightful  game  I have 
played  in  a long  time,”  he  remarked. 

“Of  course,’*  said  the  other,  in  a 
serio-comic  vein,  “being  the  victor. 
Can’t  see  how  ,the  delight  continues. 

Author’s  Note — The  writer  of  this  tale 
hopes  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who, 
from  the  protecting  care  of  a well-conducted 
college,  throw  themselves  into  the  some- 
times dangerous  vortex  of  the  scientific 
studies  necessary  for  a profession.  Chil- 
worth’s  course,  as  here  depicted,  has  been 
the  career  of  many  a young  student,  who,  if 
he  had  been  forewarned,  would  have  escaped 
many  a pitfall  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 


If  you  had  the  spice  of  variety  which  an 
occasional  defeat  would  give,  I could 
understand.  Really,  always  to  win  must 
get  to  be  monotonous.” 

Chilworth  laughed  heartily. 

“Art  sulking  in  thy  tent?”  he  asked 
teasingly. 

“Not  at  all.  But  how  do  you  always 
manage  to  win?” 

“Don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  This  I 
know,  that  I always  put  my  whole  and 
best  efforts  into  what  I do,  and  that 
pays.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right.  Anything 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  with 
all  one’s  energy.  But  I believe  I can 
lay  claim  to  the  same  earnestness,  yet  I 
do  not  meet  with  such  glittering  suc- 
cess, while  you  are  successful  all  the 
time,  thou  Fortune’s  favorite !” 

It  was  true.  Samuel  Thomas  Chil- 
worth had  gone  through  St.  Aidan’s 
College  all  along  riding  on  the  crest  of 
popularity.  He  had  always  been  a 
leader  of  sports,  and,  what  was  of  much 
more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  a leader  also  in  his 
classes.  He  had  been  a star  student  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  a brilliant  exam- 
ple of  the  fact  that  excellence  in  sports 
need  not  be  a detriment  to  solid  and 
successful  study.  He  had  been  consist- 
ent to  the  last  day  of  his  college  course,, 
for  he  had  been  declared  the  medal  man 
of  his  philosophy  course  and  had  de- 
livered the  valedictory  address. 

“Fortune’s  favorite!  I don’t  know 
about  that,  Charlie.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  my  degree  of  B.  A.  But  what  does 
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that  amount  to  in  the  world’s  battle  that 
is  all  before  me?  It  is  like  baptism  to 
a Christian,  in  this  sense  that  that  sac- 
rament is  the  door  to  the  Christian  life. 
My  degree  is  merely  a passport  making 
me  eligible  to  study  some  profession.” 

“Pretty  expensive  passport,”  said 
Merrow,  “seven  years  solid  grind  to 
secure  it.” 

“True:  it  was  a long  pull,  but  worth 
it.  The  joy  of  the  present  moment  is 
that  it  is  all  in  the  rear,  and  now  I am 
free!  Freedom  is  a great  luxury,  and 
at  present  is  the  spice  of  my  enjoyment. 
Free  from  books,  free  from  cramming, 
free  from  the  constant  dunning  of  pre- 
cepts and  principles  into  our  ears  by 
old  Prex.  Free!  free  from  every- 
thing!” and  Chilworth  stretched  out 
his  hands  to  space  as  if  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  his  newly  found  freedom. 

“Enthusiast!  rhapsodist!”  said  Mer- 
row. “You  are  no  more  free  now  than 
you  ever  were — at  least  I look  at  it  in 
that  light.  To  me  the  possession  of  this 
piece  of  parchment  with  which  I was 
presented  last  night  is  only  an  added 
responsibility.  By  accepting  these  de- 
grees, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
burden  in  some  sense.” 

“How,  pray?” 

“ 'Noblesse  oblige.’  St.  Aidan’s  will 
expect  more  of  us.  Our  own  particular 
world  will  expect  more  of  us,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  our  opportunities — I don’t 
want  to  preach,  Sam — it  seems  to  me 
that  God  will  expect  more  of  us. 
Where,  then,  is  the  freedom  you 
talk  of?” 

“Oh,  you  sobersides,  you!  You  take 
far  too  serious  a view  of  things  for  the 
present.  That  is  always  your  way.  Are 
we  not  free  from  class  room  drudgery? 
Have  we  not  two  months,  at  least,  in 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  busy  ourselves 
about  nothing?  Isn’t  that  freedom — 
glorious,  untrammelled  freedom?” 

“I  see  it  is  no  use  trying  to  talk  to 
you  seriously  in  your  present  frame  of 


“Correct,  most  learned  judge.” 

“And  as  you  have  not  the  capacity, 
or  the  will,  at  least,  to  talk  or  think 
seriously — ” 

“Correct  again.” 

“ — it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. What  do  you  say  if  we  go  up  to 
the  college  gymnasium,  find  out  whether 
it  is  still  open,  and  if  it  is,  take  a needle 
bath  ?” 

“Correct  once  morel  You  are  always 
correct,  Charlie.  What  is  it  that  Mr. 
Abraham  Solomon  Shylock  says  ? — *A 
second  Daniel  come  to  judgment !’  The 
gymnasium  proposition  is  the  most  sen- 
sible thing  you  have  suggested  to-day. 
Let  us  go.” 

They  found  the  baths  still  open,  and 
several  students  were  splashing  about 
in  the  swimming  tank.  After  this  re- 
freshing exercise  the  two  companions 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  college  buildings 
on  the  campus  and  chatted  for  some 
time.  As  they  were  sauntering  home 
some  time  afterwards  they  passed  the 
front  of  the  college.  Happening  to  look 
up,  Chilworth  saw  his  professor  of  phi- 
losophy standing  at  his  window  and 
beckoning  to  him. 

“There’s  dear  old  Prex  at  his  window, 
beckoning.  I wonder  which  of  us  he 
wants,”  said  Chilworth. 

The  Father  opened  the  window. 

“Come  up  to  my  room,  Samuel,  can 
you?  I want  to  see  you  for  a few 
minutes.”  ' 

“Guess  I am  the  victim.  I wonder 
what  he  wants.  Good-bye,  old  fellow. 
I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

Samuel  Thomas  Chilworth,  during  his 
course,  had  rarely  been  called  to  the 
room  of  his  teacher  of  philosophy.  A 
student  of  that  science,  or  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  college  practices,  will 
easily  ’ distinguish  between  being 
“called”  and  being  invited.  Chilworth 
was  aware  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
called,  that  is,  for  a scolding  or  an  ad- 
monition. He  went,  nevertheless,  with 
an  ill-defined  reluctance.  He  was  not 
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in  the  humor  to  receive  a lecture  at  the 
moment.  His  mind  was  completely 
dominated  with  the  idea  of  freedom, 
such  as  he  had  expressed  to  his  friend 
on  the  garden  bench.  He  was  pos- 
sessed, for  the  nonce,  of  a species  of 
calf-wisdom,  which  he  would,  however, 
have  indignantly  denied  had  any  one  of 
his  acquaintances  been  injudicious 
enough  to  call  it  by  that  naqie.  Young, 
inexperienced,  yet  conscious  of  consid- 
erable mental  acumen,  perhaps  the  gold 
medalist  and  valedictorian  might  be 
excused  if  for  a short  time  he  thought 
a wee  bit  more  of  himself  than  others 
did.  It  was  only  a passing  affair. 
Twenty-four  hours  had  not  yet  gone 
since  his  great  triumph.  He  will  have 
years  to  get  over  it. 

The  feeling  was  there  when  he  en- 
tered the  professor’s  room,  and  with  it 
the  faintest  touch  of  antagonism,  ill-de- 
fined, but  immediately  discernible  to  the 
experienced  teacher,  who,  however, 
ignored  it,  except  that  he  noted  that  it 
was  a present  condition  of  mind  he  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  purpose  he  had  im- 
mediately in  view. 

Sam  Chilvvorth  immediately  felt  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a profound 
scholar.  He  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
get  over  the  feeling  of  the  schoolboy  in 
the  presence  of  the  teacher.  A desk  lit- 
tered with  papers,  books  and  magazines, 
with  an  open  breviary  on  top,  large 
tomes  standing  on  the  floor  and  leaning 
against  the  desk  as  if  weary  with  the 
load  of  learned  lore  they  bore,  a Morris 
chair,  a swivel  chair  at  the  desk,  a soft 
rug  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a 
Navajo  blanket  hanging  from  an  arch, 
which  hid  a bedroom  which  was  little 
more  than  a niche,  with  two  or  three 
choice  steel  engravings  of  religious  sub- 
jects on  the  walls,  gave  the  room  that 
distinctive  air  which  belongs  to  a priest’s 
study.  Chilworth  had  been  in  the  room 
before,  but  these  former  visits  were  offi- 
cial and  sometimes  not  over  pleasant. 
Now  he  was  free  from  college  restraints. 


He  had  “passed  through”  college,  and 
assumed  to  himself  the  position  of  guest, 
although  he  could  not  tell  whether 
Father  Robert  conceded  to  him  his  as- 
sumed position,  for  there  was  no  marked 
change  on  the  Father’s  part  in  his  deal- 
ing with  “one  of  his  boys,”  as  he  still 
considered  his  but  very  recent  ex-pupil, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  the  best  of  his 
class. 

“I  have  not  seen  you  since  last  night’s 
very  creditable  performance.  I was 
quite  pleased — very  pleased  with  your 
speech.” 

“Thank  you,  Father.” 

Sam  was  pleased,  for  this  teacher  of 
ethics  rarely  praised.  When  praise  did 
come  from  him,  the  students  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  achieved  some  re- 
markable success. 

“You  make  a fine  appearance  on  the 
stage,  Samuel,  and  your  speech  was 
very  well  delivered,  indeed.” 

Chilworth  began  to  think  very  well 
of  himself  and  to  imagine  that  all  along 
he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  his  professor  had  no  faculty  of  ap- 
preciation when  he  saw  or  heard  a good 
thing. 

“The  speech  was  good  in  itself  and 
was  well  given.  I congratulate  you.” 
Sam,  very  much  pleased,  bowed  again. 
“Sit  down,  Chilworth,  I want  to  have 
a little  chat  with  you,”  and  the  priest 
pointed  to  the  inviting  Morris  chair, 
taking  a wooden  one  himself.  “Of 
course  it  is  too  soon  yet  for  you  to  say 
what  profession  you  intend  to  follow?” 
“Yes,  Father;  I cannot  say  definitely 
at  present  what  I shall  be.” 

“I  did  not  know  but  that,  perhaps, 
months  ago  you  might  have  made  up 
your  mind.  I regret  that  you  have  not 
done  so.  Whatever  you  decide  upon 
finally,  my  boy,  be  sure  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  your  inclinations  and  along  the 
line  of  your  natural  aptitudes.  You 
have  natural  acumen  enough  to  be 
capable  of  studying  and  mastering  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  but  believe 
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me  there  is  much  difference  in  acquiring 
a mere  amount  of  analytical  knowledge 
alone,  and  acquiring  that  knowledge 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  along  the  lines 
for  which  you  have  a natural  liking  and 
fitness.  So,  be  careful  in  your  choice. 
Examine  yourself  thoroughly,  and  after 
due  deliberation  choose  that  which  your 
reason  tells  you  you  have  an  attrac- 
tion for.” 

Samuel  Chilworth  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  this  was  sound  advice, 
yet  he  was  not  exactly  pleased.  The 
consciousness  that  he  was,  at  least 
technically,  free  from  college  obligations 
was  like  new  wine  to  him.  He  had  not 
yet  enjoyed  the  sense  of  freedom  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  he  was  jealous 
of  his  new  prerogative — intoxicated  with 
its  delights.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
inwardly  fretting  and  fuming  at  the  un- 
sought advice,  and  said  something  he 
regretted  the  instant  he  had  uttered  it. 

‘T  have  gained  my  freedom  now, 
Father,  and  the  choice  of  a state  of  life 
rests  entirely  with  myself.” 

Father  Robert  remained  silent  for  a 
few  moments  in  sheer  astonishment. 
His  was  a large,  long  face  of  the  class- 
ical mould  of  thinker  and  student.  He 
was  very  pale — a paleness  caused,  one 
would  think,  from  over  study — and  his 
face  was  marked  with  a delicate  tracery 
of  minute  lines.  His  lips  were  thin  and 
sensitive.  His  eyes,  notwithstanding 
they  were  behind  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
were  his  strongest  feature.  There  was 
the  faintest  quiver  of  the  lids  when  he 
began  to  reply : 

“My  dear  boy,”  he  began,  but  seeing 
a restive,  uneasy  movement,  which  was 
partly  involuntary,  by  Chilworth,  he 
smiled  and  began  again : “My  dear 

young  man,  or,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  pre- 
fer that,  let  me  assure  you  that  I have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  influencing 
you  in  the  choice  of  a profession.  You 
are  old  enough,  and  I believe  clever 
enough,  to  make  a fitting  choice  with- 
out my  assistance.  My  object  in  calling 


you  was  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  starting  out  in  life  with  certain 
standards.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to 
your  parents,  to  St.  Aidan’s — I will  not 
say  to  me — that  your  ethical  standard 
shall  be  a high  one,  an  exalted  one.  I 
look  to  find  in  you  all  knightly  grace  and 
courtesy.  You  cannot  afford  to  aim  at 
anything  less  than  the  most  untarnished 
chivalry.  There,  my  boy,  I have  done. 
Was  my  talk  so  very  distasteful?” 

“It  sounded,  Father,  like  part  of  one 
of  those  old  lectures  in  ethics.” 

“How  long  ago  was  that?” 

“It  seems  to  me  an  age.” 

“Let  me  see!  My  last  lecture  in  the 
school  before  we  began  the  repetitions 
was  just  two  weeks  ago  to-day.  You 
have  been  emancipated  a long  time,  eh?” 

“It  seems  much  . longer  than  that, 
Father.” 

“Well,  take  good  care  of  what  you 
believe  to  be  your  freedom.  Make  the 
most  of  it,  but  do  not  abuse  it  this  vaca- 
tion. When  you  get  down  to  study 
again — no  matter  what  profession  you 
ultimately  embrace — you  will  find  that 
you  will  have  very  little  either  of  liberty 
or  freedom.  Good-bye,  my  boy ; be 
true  to  yourself.” 

Sam  Chilworth  was  glad  to  go.  He 
was  not  in  the  humor  to  be  “lectured,” 
or  receive  advice.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  old  professor,  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  Father  Robert’s  hand  remained 
a little  longer  in  Sam’s  than  he  intended, 
or  was  perhaps  aware.  He  was  fond  of 
this  bright,  handsome  boy  who  was 
leaving  him  now  forever.  He  had  taken 
a keen  interest  in  Chilworth’s  studies 
and  welfare,  and  had  gloried  in  his  suc- 
cesses in  his  course.  This  strange 
manifestation  of  aloofness,  or  coldness, 
or  implied  antagonism — he  could  not 
well  define  it — wounded  him.  He  did 
not  wish  to  part  this  way.  Young  Chil- 
worth saw  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over 
him.  As  quick  as  a photographic  flash 
he  saw  all  that  this  kindly  old  gentle- 
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man  had  done  for  him  in  all  the  long 
years  of  his  college  course.  For  a mo- 
ment a wave  of  gratitude  surged  up  in 
his  breast,  and  he  felt  a slight  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat  as  the  muscles 
hardened.  ' 

“I  am  awfully  grateful  to  you,  Father 
— I am,  really — for  all  you  have  done 
for  me.  I shall  not  forget  it.” 

He  still  held  the  Father's  hand  in  his. 
A pleased,  gratified  look  spread  over  the 
finely  wrinkled  face  and  there  was  again 
the  faintest  emotional  twitching  of  the 
lids  which  hid  those  remarkable  eyes. 

“I  know  you  are,  Samuel.  The  best 
reward  you  can  give  me  is  to  set  that 
high  standard  for  yourself — and  live  up 
to  it.  Come  to  me  any  time  you  are 
in  trouble  or  when  you  think  my  advice 
will  be  useful." 

After  they  parted  the  old  student  did 
not  go  at  once  to  his  tomes.  He  sat  at 
his  desk,  with  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  and  pondered  long.  He  won- 
dered what  would  become  of  this  head- 
strong, high-spirited  boy  who,  it  was 
evident,  thought  he  knew  so  much,  and 
in  reality  knew  so  little  either  of  him- 
self or  of  the  world  he  was  to  face  so 
soon. 

“God  grant  that  in  the  years  to  come 
he  does  not  travel  with  bleeding  feet  the 
via  dolorosa  of  bitter  regret.  God 
grant  it,  God  grant  it ; and  yet — yet — " 
He  took  up  his  breviary  and  said  the 
Matins  and  Lauds  for  the  following  day. 

II 

MAKING  A START 

Samuel  Thomas  Chilworth  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  what  his  father  called  a “strapping 
big  fellow,"  which  called  forth  the  re- 
mark from  the  eldest  son  of  the  house 
of  Chilworth,  and  which  he  considered 
somewhat  facetious,  that  he  was  also 
too  big  now  for  any  more  “strapping," 
and  had  been  too  big  for  several  years. 

He  was  a handsome  young  man,  with 


large  features  and  a manly,  strong  jaw 
of  that  contour  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  masculine  beauty.  Abun- 
dance of  dark-brown  wavy  hair  crowned 
a round,  well-shaped  head,  somewhat 
large.  His  forehead  was  not  high  but 
had  much  breadth.  The  eyebrows  were 
dark  and  well-pencilled  and  contrasted 
well  with  the  whiteness  of  his  brow.  A 
rather  long,  straight  nose  and  a firm 
mouth  set  off  the  face  to  good  advan- 
tage. His  teeth  appeared  whiter  than 
usual  by  being  contrasted  with  healthily 
red  lips,  which  were  often  laughing.  He 
was  well  set  up,  with  broad,  square 
shoulders,  and  with  muscles  of  steel. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  young 
man  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
life.  He  realized  that  life  for  him  was 
about  to  begin,  in  a month  or  two,  in 
real  earnest.  He  knew  that  his  college 
career,  successful  as  it  had  been  in  itself, 
was  not  more  than  the  preparation  for 
the  work  of  life.  He  was  conscious  of 
possessing  talents  rather  above  the  or- 
dinary, yet  it  could  not  be  said  he  was 
vain  about  it.  He  regarded  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  college  course  as  an  ear- 
nest of  future  successes  in  the  broader 
life  at  the  margin  of  which  he  had  now 
arrived. 


He  would  not  have  admitted  the 
charge,  nor  would  it  have  been  true, 
that  he  was  conceited  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  possessed  talents.  This  con- 
sciousness had  the  effect  of  making  him 
wish  to  enter  the  battle  of  life,  where  he 
felt  that  success  and  eminence  awaited 
him  as  a reward  of  effort. 

Life  was  a joy  to  him.  He  was  full 
of  good  natural  impulses,  and  although 
he  had  some  defects  of  character  which, 
if  neglected,  might  seriously  impede  his 
progress,  yet  he  was  a young  man  of 
decided  promise.  He  was  of  that  age 
when  everything  of  the  future  is  tinged 
with  the  color  of  the  rose,  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  he  had  but  to  enter  the 
lists  to  carry  off  whatever  of  the  world's 
spoils  he  chose.  In  other  words,  he  was 
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imbued  with  the  happy  optimism  of 
youth  which  is  always  greatest  before 
any  of  the  lessons  of  the  world  have  be- 
gun to  be  learned. 

It  was  small  wonder,  then,  that  at 
present  he  gave  little  thought  to  the 
future,  and  that  during  these  few  days 
after  lie  had  left  college  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  important  thought  of 
what  he  considered  his  emancipation. 
He  was  free  now — free  as  the  wind — to 
do  as  he  listed.  Was  it  not  glorious  to 
be  forever  free  from  college  trammels 
and  regulations  and  necessary  observ- 
ances ! Surely  Father  Robert  was  just 
a little  antiquated — the  least  bit  of  a 
fogey — a dear,  devoted  man  and  all  that, 
but  one  could  not  expect  a professor 
who  spent  his  life  between  his  study  and 
his  class  room  to  be  anything  but — well 
— to  be  ultra  conservative ! He  was  a 
recluse,  and  therefore  not  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  modern  conditions 
of  the  world.  A school  man,  a meta- 
physician, would  not  be  expected  to 
cope  face  to  face  with  a world  he  did 
not  know.  Dear,  devoted  old  man ! 
Yes,  of  course,  Chilworth  was  grateful 
to  him  for  all  he  had  done  to  and  for 
him,  but  could  the  mere  bookman  rea- 
sonably expect  that  he,  Sam,  would,  or 
could,  be  quite  as  rigid  in  his  dealings 
with  the  great  outside  world  as  theory 
required?  Theories  were  all  right  in 
their  place,  but  they  would  not  always 
work  out  in  practice.  Of  course  he  in- 
tended to  keep  good  and  straight 
(whatever  he  meant  by  that)  and  hon- 
est and  honorable,  and  be  all  that  be- 
came a gentleman,  but  the  Father 
seemed  to  expect  so  much  more  than 
that.  Did  he  not  expect  too  much? 

Of  course  these  thoughts — this  calf- 
cated  just  how  much 
ii the  ways  of  the  world 
young  Chilworth  possessed.  .It  was,  at 
present,  actually  a minus  quantity,  yet 
it  must  not  lx  supposed  that  he  had  no 
Jft^^ble  ambition  to  succeed  in  life.  At 
^ ^^iinc  a lie,  a dishonorable  act,  he 


would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror, 
yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  restive  under 
what  his  knowledge  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  requirements  not  only  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  but  of  a sound  and  practical 
Christian.  He  was  logical  enough  to 
see  what  his  training  would  be  consid- 
ered, and  would  be  in  reality,  did  he  not 
live  up  to  the  demands  of  his  religion. 

When  in  his  own  room  on  the  evening 
of  the  brief  interview  with  his  old  pro- 
fessor, in  thinking  over  the  affair  he 
was  aware  that  Father  Robert  had  no- 
ticed his  disinclination  to  be  “lectured.” 
He  had  always  entertained  a personal 
liking  for  the  professor,  and  was  fully 
conscious  that  mere  college  fees  or  any 
monetary  consideration  could  not  ap- 
proach to  an  adequate  compensation  for 
all  the  years  of  care  lavished  upon  him. 
He  was  generous  enough  to  admit  this. 
Yet  that  afternoon  was  he  not  still 
treated  as  a boy  when  he  was  no  longer 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  college  au- 
thorities? Was  he  not  now  emanci- 
pated ? Was  he  not  now  a free  man  ? 

He  neither  regretted  nor  was  he 
ashamed  of  the  little  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing on  leaving  the  Father.  That  was  all 
correct,  yet  it  did  not  bind  him  to  any- 
thing. He  wanted  himself  distinctly  to 
understand  that  now  he  was  free — ab- 
solutely free  from  all  interference — to 
choose  his  own  career,  and  to  make  or 
mar  himself,  Veal  wisdom  again,  but 
Sam  Chilworth  was  at  that  precise  stage 
of  adolescence  in  which  he  was  abso- 
lutely sure  his  own  conclusions  were 
correct. 

For  several  days  after  the  graduation 
exercises  at  St.  Aidan’s  Sam  was  the 
hero  of  the  home  circle.  His  younger 
brothers  fairly  idolized  him.  His  elder 
sister  and  the  two  younger  girls  in  the 
family  of  seven  children  were  never 
done  talking  of  the  great  speech  he  had 
made.  When  the  subject  had  been  worn 
threadbare,  so  that  there  appeared  no 
more  of  interest  to  be  said  about  it  in 
the  home  circle,  the  father  of  our  hero, 
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one  morning  after  breakfast,  invited 
Samuel  into  his  study  for  a little  talk. 

“Sit  down,  son,”  said  the  father,  as 
he  lighted  the  matutinal  cigar.  Sam 
waited  in  some  suspense. 

“I  suppose,”  began  the  father,  “that 
by  this  time  the  inflated  condition  of  a 
certain  young  fellow's  cranium  has  as- 
sumed its  normal  proportions?” 

Young  Chilworth  laughed  a laugh 
good  to  see  and  hear. 

“Never  had  so  much  praise  bestowed 
on  me  in  my  life,  sir,”  he  said. 

“The  pleasantest  part  of  it,  my  boy, 
is  that  you  have  deserved  it.  Your 
course  at  college  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory to  me  and  to  your  mother.” 
“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“Now  I want  to  know  whether  you 
have  settled  on  a choice  of  profession. 
The  ecclesiastical  state,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  is  open  to  you  if  you  feel 
you  are  called  to  that  kind  of  life.” 
“Not  in  the  least,  father,”  said  Sam, 
“I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  in 
that  direction.” 

“Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
which  profession  you  intend  to  follow?” 
“No,  not  yet.  I have  been  thinking 
over  the  matter  a good  deal,  but  have 
arrived  at  no  decision.  It  requires 
careful  consideration.” 

“Exactly.  I am  glad  to  see  you  are 
prudent.  Which  seems  to  attract  you 
most  ?” 

“I  am  not  able  at  present  to  state  any 
preference.  I am  entirely  unsettled.” 
“Very  well.  Do  not  forget  to  pray 
over  it.  Prayer  to  God  will  help  you 
very  much  to  make  a good  choice.” 

“I  certainly  shall,  sir.” 

“Now  here  is  my  plan  for  your  vaca- 
tion, which  you  have  certainly  earned. 
You  will  not  begin  to  study  until  the 
middle  of  September  for  whatever  pro- 
fession you  may  adopt.  You  have, 
therefore,  about  ten  weeks  of  freedom. 
I should  recommend  you  to  travel  a 
little,  and,  having  recommended  it,  I am 
willing  to  supply  you  with  all  necessary 


funds,  and  a little  over.  I recommend 
that  you  visit  New  York  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  hospitals,  the  law  schools  and  courts, 
and  the  schools  of  mining,  technical  en- 
gineering and  electricity.  There  would 
be  plenty  to  do  in  New  York  beside 
hanging  around  hotel  offices.  On  your 
return  I should  recommend  that,  start- 
ing at  Buffalo,  you  take  a trip  up  the 
Great  Lakes.  Few  people  realize  how 
vast  and  magnificent  they  are.” 

“That  will  be  delightful  1 Are  you 
and  mother  going  too,  sir?”  said  Sam 
enthusiastically. 

“Unfortunately,  no;  not  this  time. 
I want  you  to  make  it  somewhat  of  an 
educational  tour.  Collect  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can.” 

“I  certainly  shall,  sir,  and  many, 
many  thanks.” 

“Now,  with  regard  to  your  future; 
when  you  have  decided  upon  a profes- 
sion, I shall  give  you  sufficient  spending 
money  for  incidentals.  You  will  live  at 
home  free  of  board.  I shall  advance  you 
the  money  for  whatever  scientific  course 
you  take  and  for  the  necessary  books, 
which  you  will  repay  me  when  you  be- 
gin to  receive  returns  in  the  practice  of 
your  profession.  You  are  a good  boy 
and  I can  trust  you.  You  have  done  a 
lot  of  talking  lately  about  emancipation 
and  liberty  and  such  things,  but  I have 
heard  but  little  on  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility, financial  or  otherwise.  I 
would  not,  nevertheless,  have  you  wor- 
ried with  monetary  difficulties  during 
your  course,  whatever  that  course  may 
prove  to  be,  but  I wish  you  to  cultivate 
a sense  of  responsibility.  You  will  owe 
me  several  hundreds  of  dollars  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  practice  the  profession 
you  are  yet  to  choose.” 

Sam  Chilworth  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks,  which  were  cut  short  by  his 
father  remarking: 

“Now,  make  your  arrangements  for 
your  journey.  It  would  be  well  if  you 
could  succeed  in  inducing  young  Mer- 
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row  to  go  with  you.  Travelling  alone 
is  sometimes  monotonous.” 

Mrs.  Chilworth,  when  she  heard  of 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
by  father  and  son,  was  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  making  Samuel  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  own  scientific  educa- 
tion, but  she  objected  to  allowing  the 
boy  so  much  liberty  and  money  for  his 
vacation  journey. 

“It  is  too  dangerous  an  experiment, 
my  dear,”  she  protested  to  her  husband 
several  times.  He  always  answered : 


“It  is  an  experiment,  I grant,  but  I 
think  the  boy  can  be  trusted.  Sooner 
or  later  he  will  have  to  be  alone,  and  be 
his  own  master.  The  sooner  he  learns 
how  to  rule  and  govern  himself  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  him.” 

“But  he  is  yet  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. He  does  not  know  the  ways  of 
the  world,  nor  its  dangers  and  temp- 
tations.” 

“I  think  the  experiment  will  prove  a 
success,”  said  Mr.  Chilworth,  senior. 

(To  be  continued.) 


44 An  Incident  In  the  Temple" 

By  LENA  M.  M’CAULEY 


| HE  “Incident  in  the  Temple” 
refers  to  that  memorable  scene 
recorded  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John : 
“And  Jesus  went  unto  Mount  Olivet. 
And  early  in  the  morning  He  came 
again  into  the  Temple,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple came  to  Him,  and  sitting  down  He 
taught  them.  And  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  bring  unto  Him  a woman 
taken  in  adultery ; and  they  set  her  in 
the  midst,  and  said  to  Him:  Master, 
this  woman  was  even  now  taken  in 
adultery.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  com- 
manded us  to  stone  such  a one.  But 
what  sayest  Thou?  And  this  they  said 
tempting  Him,  that  they  might  accuse 
Him.  But  Jesus,  bowing  Himself  down, 
wrote  with  His  finger  on  the  ground. 

“When,  therefore,  they  continued 
asking  Him,  He  lifted  up  Himself,  and 
said  to  them  : He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone 
at  her.  And  again  stooping  down,  He 
wrote  on  the  ground.  But  they,  hearing 
this,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
the  eldest.  And  Jesus  alone  remained 
and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst. 


“Then  Jesus,  lifting  up  Himself,  said 
to  her : Woman,  where  are  they  that 
accused  thee  ? Hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee?  Who  said:  No  man, 
Lord.  And  Jesus  said:  Neither  will  I 
condemn  thee.  Go,  and  now  sin  no 
more.” 

This  incident,  teeming  with  dramatic 
possibilities,  abounding  in  pictorial 
suggestion  and  rich  in  ethical  meaning, 
was  recently  suggested  to  his  class  by 
Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  Chicago's  foremost 
sculptor.  The  students  eagerly  dis- 
cussed the  historic  scene  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  after  much  thought  and  experi- 
mental effort  the  plan  of  a possible 
group  was  finally  realized  in  a small 
working  model.  As  a lesson  in  plastic 
art  the  discipline  was  most  valuable,  as 
it  required  the  eight  women  and  two 
men  who  composed  the  class  to  work 
independently  and  yet  harmoniously  in 
view  of  the  creation  as  a whole.  They 
progressed  through  all  the  steps  of  the 
sculptor's  art,  making  a small  model, 
building  a large  armature,  or  frame- 
work of  wood  and  netting,  for  the  big 
plaster  group,  and  finally  modelling  the 
several  figures  and  placing  them  in  their 
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“BUT  JESUS,  BOWING  DOWN,  WROTE  WITH  HIS  FINGER  ON  THE  GROUND” 


proper  positions  in  reference  to  the 
completed  work. 

From  the  start  the  deepest  interest 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  young  sculp- 
tors. The  crowds  on  the  streets  were 


searched  for  types,  and  sketches  for  the 
single  figures  were  made;  historic  doc- 
uments were  consulted,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  the  clay  models  were  ready 
for  the  plaster. 
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The  group  gathered  in  the  Temple 
on  that  memorable  occasion  was  made 
up  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
probably  some  idlers  who  had  come  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  The  circle  of 
onlookers  assembled  about  the  Master 
and  the  accused  woman  contains  twenty- 
five  life-size  figures,  including  a Ro- 
man soldier  and  a child.  The  Scripture 
tells  us  that  Christ  sat  Himself  down  to 
teach — as  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
— and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  prob- 
ably awaiting  the  opportunity,  and 
noting  those  who  had  gathered  about 
Him,  brought  the  woman  before  Him 
with  the  intent  of  “tempting  Him  that 
they  might  accuse  Him/’ 

The  men  crowded  together  closely  to 
see  the  outcome,  and  a Roman  soldier, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  order, 
noting  that  something  unusual  was  stir- 
ring the  people,  came  forward  and 
pushed  his  way  between  two  bearded 
Jews,  and  the  others,  recognizing  the 
representative  of  the  law,  naturally  fell 
back  in  a circle,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
but  still  eager  and  intent  on  seeing  and 
hearing  all  that  transpired. 

From  the  mass  one  may  select  those 
who,  with  serious  faces  and  grave  man- 
ners, questioned  the  Master;  and  the 
curious,  the  cynical  and  the  supercilious 
can  likewise  easily  be  discerned. 
One  bends  forward  with  a skep- 
tical smile ; another  is  gravely  de- 
liberating, and  still  another  argues 
earnestly  with  his  neighbor.  All 
types  of  the  rabble  are  there — the  cun- 
ning, the  malicious  and  the  indifferent. 
Every  face  expresses  a ruling  passion. 
The  Jew  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  sol- 
dier clenches  his  fists  and  starts  with 
rage  at  his  rough  grasp ; the  one  on  the 
left  is  stolid  and  indifferent  and  stoically 
accepts  the  situation ; the  child  looks 
on  with  the  innocent  unconcern  of 
youth;  Roman  soldier,  schooled  in 
the  severe  art  of  war,  stands  as  a sym- 
bol of  power,  taking  no  part  in  the 
geper  side  of  the  problem. 

k 


The  Master,  within  the  circle,  calmly 
bends  toward  and  mysteriously  traces 
characters  upon  the  ground,  indicating 
that  his  thoughts  are  far  removed  from 
accidental  environment  and  engaged 
upon  the  vital  problems  of  salvation. 
He  seems  not  to  notice  the  trembling 
and  terrified  woman  before  Him — for 
has  not  retribution  already  overtaken 
her?  Almost  touching  the  feet  of  her 
accusers,  the  woman  bends  forward  to- 
ward the  Master,  her  shrinking  figure 
showing  the  awful  terror  that  has  taken 
possession  of  her.  Her  face  is  not  that 
of  a Jew,  nor  of  a voluptuous  and  vicious 
Oriental,  but  is  youthful  in  appearance 
and  clearly  indicates  betrayed  inno- 
cence. 

The  group  is  listening  breathlessly — 
the  sentence  will  soon  be  passed,  and  it 
is  a moment  of  intense  and  dramatic  in- 
terest and  anxiety;  but  Jesus,  bowing 
Himself  dowrn,  wrote  with  his  finger  on 
the  ground.  And  then  “He  lifted  up 
Himself,”  and  solemnly  and  majestically 
uttered  the  sentence  that  was  to  be 
heard  through  all  ages  as  part  of  the 
merciful  teachings  of  the  divine  Master: 
“He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a stone  at  her.” 

From  every  view-point,  that  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  casual  observer,  there 
is  much  in  the  work  to  provoke  thought. 
There  is  life  in  the  group  and  a nervous 
energy  is  manifested  in  the  various 
figures.  As  the  point  of  view  of  the  ob- 
server is  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  the  back  only  of  the  Christ 
is  seen.  The  shrinking  woman  faces 
him.  Her  head  is  covered  with  the 
folds  of  a cloak  which  drapes  her  figure 
and  which  she  grasps  with  both  hands 
and  presses  to  her  breast.  Her  face  is 
full  of  expression,  and  shows  forth  the 
sorrow  and  the  conflicting  emotions 
that  rend  her  soul. 

The  work  is  not  likely  to  be  put  into 
enduring  material;  but  its  lesson  has 
gone  home  to  many,  as  it  is  a veritable 
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sermon  “in  stone”  to  all  who  study  it. 
It  is  indeed  a most  praiseworthy  per- 
formance, and  reflects  great  credit  alike 
upon  Mr.  Taft  and  the  young  men  and 
women  who  created  it.  The  group  was 


on  exhibition  for  some  time  in  the  Art 
Institute  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  permanent  possession  of  St.  Xavier's 
Academy  of  that  artistically  ambitious 
city. 


“De  Profundis” 


By  Eleanor  Piatt 


I've  wandered  far — I cannot  find  my  way, 

The  path  is  lost  and  I can  only  stray 
Thro'  field  and  forest,  over  hill  and  dale, 

While  darkness  falls  and  spreads  its  awesome  veil. 


My  lonely  spirit  weeps  and  faintly  calls : 
When  lo!  Afar  His  Voice’s  music  falls 
Upon  the  night.  The  air  with  cries  is  rent, 
But  1,  alas!  with  weariness  am  spent, 


And  cannot  answer.  Now  no  more  I hear 
The  tones  that  waken  me  to  love  and  fear. 

My  weary  heart  beats  low  its  sad  refrain : 

“Dear  Shepherd,  let  me  hear  Thy  Voice  again!” 
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By  VICTOR  0.  FRANCIS 


| HE  entire  Jewish  race  was  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  the  long- 
promised  Messiah  at  the  time 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  spouse  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  gave  birth  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  lowly,  forsaken 
stable  of  Bethlehem.  Nor  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Saviour’s  coming  con- 
fined to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  It 
had  become  more  or  less  general,  and 
extended  largely  to  the  pagan  nations 


of  the  world. 

From  the  days  of  the  first  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Jews  had  gradually  dis- 
persed into  every  civilized  portion  of  the 
earth.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  turned 
against  Babylon,  the  proud  and  haughty 
Queen  of  the  East,  and  Cyrus,  the  noble 
conqueror,  about  500  B.  C.,  gave  the 
expatriated  Jews  permission  to  return 
to  Palestine,  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  to 
freely  practice  their  religion,  to  re- 
establish their  nationality  and  restore 
their  sacrificial  rites,  only  a few  of 
the  most  pious  and  zealous  of  the  exiles 
availed  themselves  of  the  generous  priv- 
ilege, the  greater  part  of  them  either 
remaining  where  t^ey  were  or  migrating 
into  other  lands.  As  the  years  pass  we 
find  them,  attracted  by  commercial  ad- 
vantages, flocking  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  into  Arabia,  Alexandria, 
Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Italy,  and  even  Rome  itself.  These  rov- 
ing children  of  Abraham  were  called 
the  Wandering  or  Dispersed  Jews,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  Palestine. 

Hied  with  the  characteristic  com- 
ewdness  for  which  the  race 


has  ever  been  noted,  the  Jews  soon  be- 
came a power  in  every  land  in  which 
they  found  a footing.  It  is  true  they 
adopted  the  language  and  customs,  im- 
bibed not  a little  of  the  philosophy,  and 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  countries  in  which  they 
lived.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  adversities, 
and  adverse  influences,  they  kept  up  a 
continual  intercourse  with  Jerusalem, 
which  they  never  ceased  to  look  upon 
as  the  Holy  City  of  God.  They  ever 
regarded  Palestine  as  the  land  God  had 
promised  Abraham  and  had  given  their 
fathers,  and  Jerusalem  as  their  spiritual 
mother.  They  always  acknowledged  her 
authority  and  supremacy  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  ; they  paid  tribute 
to  the  Temple,  sent  offerings  for  its 
maintenance,  and  made  frequent  pious 
pilgrimages  to  it  in  order  to  adore  the 
Jehovah  in  the  house  that  was  above 
all  others  dear  to  His  heart.  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  were  the  apple  of  their 
eye  and  the  object  of  their  heart’s  truest, 
deepest  affections. 

Though  in  time  they  lost  practically 
all  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic  tongues,  they  remained  firm  in  their 
belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  de- 
voted to  their  religion.  During  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  Era 
it  became  necessary  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Greek  for  the  numerous  Jews 
who  then  knew  no  other  language.  The 
famous  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment known  as  the  Septuagint  was  the 
result.  In  its  new  form,  however,  it  lost 
none  of  its  original  charm  for  them,  and 
none  of  its  influence.  It  was  still  the  in- 
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spired  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  they  loved 
and  revered  it. 

In  the  designs  of  Providence,  the  ex- 
iled Jews  were  the  ones  chosen  for  the 
divine  mission  of  imparting  to  the  Gen- 
tile nations  a knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  of  His  religion,  and  of  the 
expected  coming  of  the  Messiah  upon 
earth. 

They  were  the  divinely  appointed  in- 
struments for  preparing  the  Gentile 
world  for  the  ultimate  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  beauty,  the  purity 
and  the  excellence  of  Jewish  beliefs,  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  the  ennobling  doctrine  of  monothe- 
ism, appealed  strongly  to  the  pagan 
mind ; but  the  barren  tenets,  the  futility 
and  appalling  immoralities  of  paganism, 
and  the  contradictory,  destructive  and 
debasing  theory  of  polytheism  wearied 
and  disgusted  those  who  longed  for 
truth — the  good,  the  pure,  the  noble 
and  sublime.  Cicero  and  other  reliable 
authorities  tell  us  that  disbelief  in  the 
heathen  gods  had  become  quite  gener- 
ally diffused  among  all  classes.  Many 
Gentiles,  consequently,  had  been  grad- 
ually drawn  away  from  their  ancient 
superstitions  and  idolatry,  and  looked 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  somewhat  in  the  manner 
taught  by  the  Dispersed  Jews.  They 
beheld  in  this  doctrine  their  only  escape 
from  the  general  desolation  and  de- 
bauchery of  paganism  and  polytheism. 

But,  despite  their  belief  in  the  one 
true  God,  their  earnest  desire  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah,  their  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  their 
jealousy  of  being  the  chosen  people  of 
Jehovah — despite  all  these,  intercourse 
with  heathen  nations  eventually  and  un- 
mistakably asserted  its  baneful  influ- 
ence on  many  of  the  wandering  chil- 
dren of  Abraham.  False  philosophy  was 
engrafted  on  the  true,  and  the  pagan 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  true  religion 


of  God.  The  logical  outcome  of  this 
incompatible  and  unnatural  alliance  of 
good  with  evil,  of  the  pure  with  the  un- 
holy, of  the  true  with  the  false,  was  a 
number  of  sects  and  heterogeneous 
philosophico-theological  systems,  such 
as  those  of  Aristobolus,  Philo  and  the 
Therapeutae  of  Alexandria.  But  of 
these,  which  existed  for  the  most  part 
outside  of  Palestine,  we  have  here  not 
to  speak. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  there 
arose  divisions  that  gave  rise  to  bitterly 
hostile  parties.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
became  so  strong,  implacable  and  en- 
venomed that  it  became  almost  the  rule 
and  guide  of  belief  and  conduct,  driving 
many  into  extravagancies,  errors  and 
even  immoralities.  Almost  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  chosen  people  were  rent  in  twain. 
Ten  of  them  threw  off  the  authority  of 
Roboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
idolatrous  Solomon,  rnd  selected  as 
their  king  the  exiled  Jeroboam,  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  thus 
forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Only 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  re- 
mained true  .to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  they  founded  the  kingdom  which 
was  ever  after  known  as  that- of  Judah. 
These  two  kingdoms  were  gradually 
weakened  and  demoralized  bv  continual 
internicene  strife,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  their  final  downfall.  In  722  B. 
C,  Salmanasar,  King  of  Assyria, 
effected  the  total  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  led  great  num- 
bers of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Many  of  those  who  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  own  country,  or  their 
descendants,  intermarried  with  the  As- 
syrian and  other  colonists  whom  Sal- 
manasar had  sent  into  Israel  to  take  the 
place  of  the  captives  he  had  taken  away. 
The  offspring  of  these  mixed  marriages 
were  of  the  Israelite  faith  and  religion, 
and  claimed  Israelite  nationality;  but 
they  were  wholly  ostracized  by  the  Jews 
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of  full  blood,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
an  alien  race,  and  refused  not  only  to 
recognize  them  as  belonging  to  the 
chosen  people,  but  even  to  have  any 
dealings  with  them  whatever. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  dis- 
tinct Jewish  sect  or  schism.  Its  adher- 
ents were  called  Samaritans,  from  Sa- 
maria, the  ancient  capital  of  Israel.  The 
relations  between  these  members  of  the 
household  of  the  faith  and  the  orthodox 
Jews  were  ever  those  of  the  bitterest 
antagonism  and  hatred.  The  latter 
spurned  the  former.  The  greatest  in- 
sult that  could  be  offered  to  an  orthodox 
Jew  was  to  be  called  a Samaritan ; for 
that  word  had  become  a synonym  for 
idolatry.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  times  they  were  shamefully  addicted 
to  that  heinous  sin.  In  speaking  of  each 
other,  Jews  and  Samaritans  spared  no 
term  of  opprobrium  or  reproach ; and 
there  was  no  crime  of  which  they  did 
not  openly  accuse  each  other.  They 
denied  each  other  all  right  of  hospitality, 
refused  all  intercourse,  and  when  travel- 
ling by  the  s^me  road  kept  a certain 
distance  apart. 

This  bitter  mutual  hatred  had  not 
diminished  in  the  days  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from 
His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  It  will 
be  remembered,  too,  that  our  Divine 
Lord,  in  one  of  His  famous  denuncia- 
tions of  the  iniquity  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  and  their  priests,  praises  one  of 
this  detested,  outlawed  race  as  a man  of 
charity  and  good  deeds  pleasing  to  God  : 
A priest  and  a Levite  of  the  Pharisee 
faith,  while  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  chanced  upon  a man  who 
had  been  left  by  robbers,  and  in  the 
hardness  and  dryness  of  their  hearts 
passed  him  by,  leaving  him  to  die  of  his 
wounds  and  neglect.  A despised,  con- 
temned Samaritan,  on  the  contrary, 
passing  along  the  same  way,  saw  the 
injured  man,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his 


charity  took  compassion  upon  him, 
cleansed  his  wounds  and  bound  them 
up,  and  taking  him  to  an  inn  gave 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
care. 

The  Samaritans  acknowledged  as  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  the  first  part  of 
the  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture,  to- wit, 
the  five  Books  of  Moses,  commonly 
known  as  the  Pentateuch,  but  rejected 
all  the  others,  together  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pharisees.  They  ever  pre- 
served an  ancient  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  had  further  a transla- 
tion of  it  in  the  Samaritan  tongue, 
which  was  an  Aramaen  dialect.  In  the 
same  language  they  had  also  a number 
of  psalms,  and  a so-called  Book  of 
Joshua.  They  maintained  that  Jehovah 
should  be  adored  only  on  Mount  Gara- 
zim,  instead  of  at  Jerusalem,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Alexander  the  Great  built 
a temple  on  that  mountain  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  orthodox  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  established  a Levitical  priest- 
hood, after  the  form  prescribed  in  their 
Pentateuch,  and  instituted  a ritual  and 
liturgy  of  their  own.  These  were  like- 
wise written  in  the  Samaritan  tongue. 
In  common  with  the  orthodox  Jews,  the 
Samaritans  expected  a Messiah,  but 
called  Him  by  a different  name.  They 
kept  the  Sabbath  most  rigidly,  and  ob- 
served the  law  of  circumcision  pre- 
scribed by  Moses. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  them  still  in- 
habit the  country  of  ancient  Sichem,  or 
the  modern  Nablus,  whither  they  re- 
tired when  expelled  from  Samaria  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Others  are  said 
to  live  around  Cairo.  Egypt.  We  learn 
from  the  history  of  the  meeting  of  our 
Lord  with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well  of  Jacob  that  many  of  them  be- 
lieved in  His  mission  and  teachings  and 
became  His  disciples. 

The  Jews  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
refused  to  see  in  the  overthrow  of  Israel 
the  warning  which  God  had  intended  it 
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should  be  to  them.  Despite  the  awful 
fate  of  their  sister  country,  they  clung 
tenaciously  to  their  ways  of  iniquity, 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
prophets,  and  listened  not  to  their 
threats,  prayers  and  entreaties.  In  pun- 
ishment for  their  sins  and  hardness  of 
heart,  God  permitted  a similar  chastise- 
ment to  come  upon  them.  A little  over 
one  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  Is- 
rael, that  is,  about  588  B.  C.,  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, King  of  Babylon,  completely 
subjugated  Judah  and  led  vast  numbers 
of  its  people  into  captivity.  This  sec- 
ond Babylonian  captivity  was  the  sever- 
est chastisement  that  had  ever  befallen 
the  Jewish  race,  and  was  to  be  the  last 
severe  trial  of  their  faith.  It  was  a bur- 
den that  bore  heavily  on  their  shoulders, 
a sorrow  and  a shame  that  sank  deeply 
into  their  hearts — a costly  lesson  in  the 
wisdom  of  being  faithful  to  the  law  of 
the  Most  High.  Hence  they  now 
longed  for  a life  more  in  accordance 
with  the  ways  of  Jehovah  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  Redeemer 
Whose  coming  was  expected  among 
them. 

From  the  days  of  Esdras  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jewish  people  from  the 
Babylonian  captivities — for  the  end  of 
the  two  was  synchronous — the  most 
zealous  and  pious  of  the  race,  desirous 
of  serving  God  and  keeping  His  sacred 
law  inviolate,  had  eagerly  accepted  the 
religious  and  national  reforms  that  had 
been  introduced  and  fostered  bv  the 
numerous  prophets  which  a kindly, 
guiding  Providence  had  sent  the  na- 
tion in  the  days  of  its  greatest  trials  and 
oppression.  The  eyes  of  the  people  had 
been  opened  to  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
and  their  sole  thought  and  desire  were 
to  rebuild  their  Temple,  to  restore  the 
ritual  and  sacrifice  of  their  holy  religion 
and  their  national  character  and  cus- 
toms, to  rebeautify  their  city,  to  serve 
God  as  He  had  taught  them,  to  lead  a 
life  more  worthy  of  Him  and  the  prom- 
ised Messiah. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had 
the  language  of  the  prophets  been  more 
explicit  and  distinct,  more  glowing  and 
pronounced  or  more  eloquent  and  sub- 
lime in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Him 
Who  was  to  save  the  world.  Alongside 
the  low,  mournful,  plaintive  wail  of  sor- 
row, because  of  the  woes  and  tribula- 
tions of  Israel,  there  rang  out  distinctly 
the  clear,  sweet  note  of  joy,  hope  and 
consolation  because  of  the  nearer  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  And  that  note  vibrated 
in  every  heart  and  stirred  every  bosom. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had 
there  been  a stronger  or  a more  univer- 
sal desire  and  effort  to  know  and  follow 
the  law ; never  a more  systematic  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures  ; never 
a greater  willingness  and  readiness  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  heaven-sent 
prophets,  whose  words  fell  on  the  eager 
ears  of  the  faithful  like  messages  from 
the  lips  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

But  the  hopes  of  the  people,  as  re- 
gards a complete  national  restoration 
and  emancipation,  were  never  to  be  real- 
ized, at  least  not  for  any  long  period  of 
time.  After  the  Babylonian  captivities 
the  Jews  were  almost  continually  under 
some  one  or  other  foreign  domination. 
One  of  these  foreign  sovereigns  was  a 
certain  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of 
Syria  from  175  to  164  B.  C.  A despic- 
able despot  and  a man  of  vile  and  im- 
pious character,  he  went  so  far  in  his 
efforts  to  wholly  destroy  both  the  Jew- 
ish nationality  and  the  Jewish  religion 
as  to  seize  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  dese- 
crate the  Temple,  command  that  all  the 
sacred  books  should  be  burned, order  the 
Jews  to  adore  the  idols  of  Greece,  and 
to  treat  as  traitors  all  those  who  refused 
to  obey  his  infamous  decrees.  This 
profanation  of  their  holy  religion  and 
outrage  on  their  national  pride  stung 
and  enraged  the  Jews  and  enkindled 
their  ancient  martial  spirit,  and  aroused 
them  to  desperate  and  heroic  resistance. 
Under  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of 
the  commanders  of  the  sacerdotal  race 
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of  the  Asmonaeans — Mathathias  and  his 
sons,  the  Machabees — the  armies  of  An- 
tiochus  were  defeated,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken,  the  Temple  purified  of  the  prof- 
anation of  idolatry,  and  Simon  Macha- 


three  parties,  or  sects,  that  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  uncompromising 
antagonism.  These  were  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees  and  Essenes,  and  they  exer- 
cised a potent  influence  on  national 


NATIVITY DESCHAMPS 


beus  eventually  acknowledged  an  inde- 
pendent prince. 

The  stirring  and  trying  times  of  Math- 
athias and  the  Machabees  gave  rise  to 
numerous  and  bitter  discussions  on 
jatters  of  religion,  patriotism  and  pol- 
es. From  these  controversies  arose 


events  of  that  era.  According  to  some, 
however,  it  were  truer  to  say  that  these 
religious  sects,  or  at  least  the  two  for- 
mer, existed  prior  to  this  period  of  hos- 
tile polemics,  but  the  trials  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  their  wholly  dif- 
ferent positions  on  the  crucial  issues  of 
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the  day  brought  them  into  greater 
prominence  than  they  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees  and  Essenes  certainly  played 
a most  conspicuous  part  in  that  interest- 
ing and  strenuous  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. On  the  one  hand,  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  State  became  a 
prolific  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  while  the 
Essenes  gave  their  attention  largely  to 
subjects  of  a rather  exclusively  moral 
character.  On  the  other,  the  Sadducees 
and  Essenes  joined  issue  with  the  Phar- 
isees on  questions  of  a purely  political 
nature.  While  the  latter  strove  with  all 
their  energy  against  the  extinction  of 
the  Jewish  nationality,  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  freedom  of  worship  by  the 
combined  Greek  influences  and  Roman 
domination,  the  two  former  were  pass- 
ive, unprotesting  witnesses  of  the  de- 
struction of  everything  dear  to  brave 
and  patriotic  hearts. 

The  Pharisees  may  in  a measure  be 
considered  the  lineal  descendants  of 
those  orthodox  Jews  who  in  the  days  of 
Esdras  and  Jeremias  began  to  give  deep 
and  thorough  study  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  renewal  of  the  divine  law. 
The  minutest  and  most  marvelously 
painstaking  care  was  exerted  to  prevent 
the  Sacred  Text  from  being  corrupted 
or  changed  even  in  the  least  detail. 
Treatises  and  commentaries  were  writ- 
ten on  the  inspired  Word  to  explain  for 
the  people  its  meaning  and  spirit.  The 
ancient  traditions  and  usages  of  the  race 
were  collected,  and  the  Sacred  Text 
studied  and  expounded  in  the  light  of 
these.  The  Scriptures,  or  the  Bible, 
were  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  guide 
of  action;  but  they  were  neither  the 
only  nor  a full  and  complete  one.  Tra- 
dition was  also  such  a rule  and  guide. 
The  truth  and  message  of  Jehovah,  as 
made  known  to  man,  were  to  be  found 
in  Revelation ; and  Revelation  was 
partly  written,  and  partly  spoken  or  un- 
written. This  tradition,  coming  down 


through  the  course  of  centuries,  contains 
and  expresses,  under  a divine  guidance 
and  providence,  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  faith,  doctrine  and  morals 
of  each  age,  and  thus  stands  as  a per- 
manent and  unerring  commentary  on 
the  divine  writings,  forming  along  with 
them  the  one  complete  deposit  of  faith 
or  Revelation. 


But  in  the  course  of  time  this  true, 
genuine  spirit  of  religious  orthodoxy 
became  gradually  perverted,  and,  among 
a certain  class,  drifted  into  an  extreme, 
biassed,  egotistic,  hypocritical  hetero- 
doxy, or  sect,  that  arrogated  to  itself  the 
exclusive  gift  of  the  right  faith,  the 
divine  privilege  of  being  the  sole  inter- 
preter of  the  law,  and  of  alone  having  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah. This  sect  was  known  as  the 
Pharisees.  For  years  they  had  been 
steadily  giving  a definite  shape  and  form 
to  their  teachings,  and  finally  became  a 
wholly  distinct  class  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.  They  as- 
sumed the  title  of  “Doctors  of  the 
Law and  hence  some  have  supposed 
their  name  to  be  derived  from  the  He- 
brew word  “Phoresh,”  meaning,  “Ex- 
pounders of  the  Law.” 

The  Pharisees  sought,  by  giving  an 
allegorical  signification  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  to  harmonize 
them  with  their  own  perverted  and  ex- 
aggerated  ideas  and  teachings.  In  this 
way  the  Word  of  God  simply  suffered 
violence  at  their  hands,  being  distorted 
almost  beyond  recognition.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  they  scrupulously 
preserved  the  Sacred  Text  intact;  and 
their  offence  consisted  wholly  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  or  sense,  and 
not  in  any  change  of  the  letter.  Hence, 
while  we  find  the  early  Fathers  and 
Christian  apologists  frequently  censur- 
ing the  Jews  for  giving  a false  significa- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  there  is 
not  an  authenticated  instance  where 
they  are  accused  of  tampering  with  the 


text  itself. 
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Their  doctrines  were  first  given  orally, 
and  were  called  “Cabbalah,”  that  is,  hid- 
den knowledge,  but  subsequently  they 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  gradually 
grew  into  an  elaborate  system  of  specu- 
lative theology.  With  them  the  very 
essence  and  soul  of  religion  and  morality 
consisted  in  the  empty,  meaningless, 
endless  ceremonies  of  their  extravagant 
and  intricate  ritual,  which  they  read  into 
the  letter  of  the  inspired  Word. 

Without  doubt  it  was  the  simplicity  of 
His  doctrines  and  the  absence  from  His 
teachings  of  elaborate  and  senseless  rit- 
ual that  caused  the  Pharisees  to  mani- 
fest, from  the  very  beginning,  a bitter 
and  unrelenting  apposition  to  Christ. 
They  followed  to  the  minutest  detail 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  wickedness 
of  their  lives,  which  in  the  days  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  were  shocking  and 
scandalous  in  the  highest  degree,  belied 
their  pretentious  virtue  and  sanctity. 
Deservedly  did  the  Master  characterize 
them  as  “hypocrites,”  the  “brood  of 
vipers,”  and  “whited  sepulchres.” 

The  Pharisees  were  emphatically 
stoics  by  education  and  practice.  But 
despite  their  flagrant  wickedness  and 
their  forbidding  ways,  they  had  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  the  nation  on  all 
questions  of  Jewish  religion  and  pol- 
itics. Furthermore,  they  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  ascend- 
ency, of  strengthening  their  power  and 
securing  their  hold  upon  the  people  by 
pretending  to  be  preeminently  the 
staunch,  true  and  vigilant  defenders  of 
both  Church  and  State.  They  professed 
to  be  the  genuine  followers  and  faithful 
disciples  of  the  many  famous  prophets 
who  guided,  encouraged  and  supported 
the  drooping  and  despairing  spirits  of 
their  fathers  during  the  trying  days  of 
captivity. 

It  was  because  of  their  ridiculously 
false  conceptions  that  they  expected  a 
M Who  would  be  nothing  more 

than  a powerful  worldly  sovereign,  Who 
Id  deliver  the  chosen  people  from 


* 


the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  and  con- 
quer the  Gentile  nations  and  subject 
them  to  the  power  of  Israel,  thus  ex- 
tending her  sway  over  the  whole  world. 
He  would  also  free  the  Jews  from  their 
temporal  enemies  rather  than  from  the 
power  of  Satan.  There  can  scarcely  be 
any  doubt  that  it  was  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  inspired  Word,  to- 
gether with  their  hardness  of  heart  and 
blinding  pride,  which  caused  the  Phar- 
isees to  fail  to  recognize  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  mission  on  earth,  and  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecies, to  His  miracles  and  sublime  teach- 
ings, and  steeled  them  against  Him 
from  the  very  beginning  of  His  pub- 
lic life.  Yet,  by  reason  of  their  doc- 
trines on  the  free  will  of  man,  the  spir- 
ituality and  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
future  life  and  kindred  subjects,  and  be- 
cause of  their  close  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Word  of  God  they  were  far 
preferable  to  the  Sadducees,  whose  ten- 
ets were  totally  subversive  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  and  all  religion.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  Pharisees  were  well 
disposed  to  Christ  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  faith ; and  some  of  His 
most  worthy  disciples  were  from  among 
the  members  of  this  sect. 

The  Sadducees  were  opposed  to  the 
Pharisees  on  almost  every  question, 
whether  of  a religious  or  national  char- 
acter, and  were  consequently  engaged 
in  ceaseless  conflict  with  them.  They 
opposed  a hypercritical  and  ultra  liberal 
spirit  to  the  exclusive,  iron-clad  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  unwav- 
ering belief  in  the  infallible  efficacy  and 
merit  of  external  acts  and  a literal  ful- 
fillment of  the  law.  The  date  of  this 
sect’s  origin  and  the  identity  of  its 
founder  are  more  or  less  matters  of 
historical  conjecture.  According  to  the 
Talmud  it  owes  its  existence  to  one 
Sadoc,  or  Zadoc,  who  lived  about 
240  B.  C. 

The  Sadducees  were  evidently  care- 
less and  indifferent  in  matters  of  reli- 
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gious  belief  and  practice,  though  they 
acknowledged  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  divinely  inspired.  As  has 
been  said,  they  wholly  rejected  tradi- 
tion, and  attached  absolutely  no  impor- 
tance to  external  ritual  or  outward  cer- 
emonial. While  the  Pharisees  were 
stoics,  the  Sadducees  were  openly  epicu- 
rean in  both  theory  and  practice.  The 
spirit  of  mortification,  of  strict  discipline, 
and  the  literal  carrying  out  of  the  law, 
formed  no  part  either  of  their  religion, 
life  or  philosophy.  They  desired  neither 
the  faith  nor  the  nationality  of  Israel, 
being  quite  content  to  leave  matters  as 
they  were,  and  to  let  them  run  their 
course  as  best  they  might. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Sadducees  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a large  follow- 
ing among  the  people,  or  a controlling 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  well  that  they  did  not ; for  the 
influence  of  their  teachings  would  cer- 
tainly have  wrought  much  evil.  In 
their  cold,  lifeless  creed  God  had  no 
care  for,  and  exercised  no  providence 
over,  man  or  the  things  of  this  world. 
He  was  nothing  more  than  a disinter- 
ested spectator  of  human  events,  com- 
placently leaving  all  things  to  follow 
their  own  course.  They  denied  the  im- 
mortality and  spirituality  of  the  soul,  the 
existence  of  angels,  and  a place  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  in  the  world  to 
come.  In  their  mind  God  was  not  the 
just,  good,  kind,  merciful,  benevolent 
and  provident  God  of  the  true  Christian 
conception.  They  held  that  He  was  too 
great  a being,  too  far  removed  from 
man,  to  be  at  all  concerned  or  interested 
in  human  affairs  or  human  destinies.  It 
requires  only  a casual  glance  at  this 
monstrous  theory  to  see  into  what 
frightful  abysses  of  immorality,  lawless- 
ness and  anarchy  it  would,  if  carried 
out  to  its  logical  conclusions,  inevitably 
plunge  the  human  race.  The  Sadducees 
were  the  rationalists  of  the  Jewish  race 
and  richly  deserved  the  opprobrium  the 
Pharisees  sought  to  he&p  upon  them  and 


the  disfavor  of  their  countrymen.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  our  Blessed  Saviour 
made  many  converts  among  them. 

The  fourth  and  last  Jewish  sect  of 
which  we  have  to  speak  is  the  Essenes. 
This  sect  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  and  dates  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  Era.  A number  of  Jews,  dis- 
gusted with  the  ceaseless  quarrels  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  these  two  op- 
posing sects,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
teachings  and  policies  of  each,  broke 
away  from  their  old  moorings  and  es- 
tablished this  new  party  of  their  own. 
Their  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  minor 
sects  found  among  the  Jews  scattered 
over  the  East  and  the  West,  was  a 
compound  of  the  truths  of  Revelation 
and  Gentile  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
of  Orpheus  and  the  weird  mysticism  of 
Pythagoras  were  united  with  the  mono- 
theism of  Jewish  Scripture  and  tradition 
in  such  a way  that  from  the  union  there 
resulted  a form  of  religion  not  a little 
resembling  that  of  the  Therapeutal  or 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria. 

The  Essenes  embraced  a more  or  less 
rigid  asceticism,  and  led  a mortified, 
retired  life.  Not  unlike  the  Christian 
anchorites  of  later  ages,  they  withdrew 
from  the  activities  and  distractions  of 
the  commercial  centers,  betaking  them- 
selves to  remote  and  unfrequented 
places,  where  in  peaceful  solitude  they 
could  devote  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural. 
They  sought  by  mortification  and  fast- 
ing, and  an  austere  manner  of  living  to 
bring  the  senses  and  passions  wholly 
under  subjection  to  the  reason,  to  put 
the  body  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  soul,  or  to  “free  the  soul  from  the 
prison  of  the  body.” 

The  great  Jewish  historian,  Josephus, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  four 
thousand  of  this  sect  withdrew  to  a re- 
tired locality  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Their  occupation  was  principally 
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agriculture.  Like  the  Manicheans, 
who  nourished  - many  hundred  years 
later,  the  Kssenes  renounced  marriage 
as  unlawful ; hut,  unlike  those  beastly 
monsters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  they  did  Jiot  give  themselves 
up  to  lives  of  unspeakable  sins  and  de- 
bauchery. Truth  was  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration  by  them,  and  under  no 
circumstances  was  an  oath  permitted  to 
be  taken,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  occasion  of  entering  their  society, 
t limit  v and  the  aiding  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  mercy  to  the  unfortunate, 
were  characteristic  virtues  of  the , 
|\'>sencs.  Doubtless  their  love  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted  and  their  desire  to 
alleviate  physical  suffering  prompted 
them  to  bestow  much  time  and  labor 
on  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine, 
for  which  they  were  noted.  Some  have 
thought  their  name  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Chaldaic  word  which 
signifies  “a  healer;”  and  the  fact  that 
they  claimed  occult  knowledge,  and 
that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  their  espe- 
cial prerogative,  lends  color  to  this  the- 
ory. They  possessed  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  rigidly  kept  the  Sabbath. 
While  decrying  all  ceremonial  in  others, 
they  possessed  an  elaborate  ritual  of 
their  own,  to  which  they  rigorously 
adhered. 

Such  were  the  four  principal  sects 
that  rent  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Jewish  creed  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 


nativity  and  during  the  days  of  His  so- 
journ on  earth.  The  chosen  people  had 
fulfilled  their  mission  of  keeping  alive 
the  spark  of  the  true  faith  and  religion 
on  earth  and  the  knowledge  and  hope 
of  the  Promised  One.  They  had  carried 
their  heaven-sent  message  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  civilized  world. 
Yet.  through  their  pride  and  hardness 
of  heart  and  their  ingratitude  they  for- 
feited the  priceless  gift  of  election  which 
had  been  so  generously  bestowed  on 
them.  They  had  sown  the  good  seed, 
but  others  gathered  the  bountiful  har- 
vest. They  rejected  the  corner  stone, 
and  the  building  of  the  House  of  God 
was  entrusted  to  other  hands. 

During  the  long  centuries  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Moses  the  Jews 
scrupulously  and  faithfully  held  on  to 
the  deposit  of  the  inspired  Word,  treas- 
uring it  in  their  hearts,  zealously  de- 
fending it  from  all  change  and  corrup- 
tion. whether  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion ; but  in  the  end,  when  the  Light 
which  had  illumined  their  path  through 
the  ages  and  pointed  out  the  true  way 
appeared  before  them  in  its  fullness  and 
beauty,  pride  closed  their  eyes  and  suf- 
fered them  not  to  see  it.  They  blindly 
cherished  the  type,  the  shadow,  and 
spurned  the  reality  and  the  substance. 
The  Jews,  as  a race,  refused  to  receive 
the  Messiah,  and  the  gift  of  His  true 
religion  and  unspeakable  graces  passed 
to  the  Gentiles. 


A Christmas  Violinist 


By  GEORGINA  PELL  CURTIS 


I 

mEINRICH  the  musician  laid  his 
violin  carefully  in  its  leather 
case,  and  crossing  the  room, 
reached  for  his  coat  from  the 
peg  where  it  hung  and  proceeded  to  put 
it  on,  buttoning  it  well  over  his  broad 
chest.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  left 
the  Fatherland,  the  coat  was  nearly  new 
and  fitted  smoothly  over  his  well-de- 
veloped limbs ; but  thirty-six  months  of 
a stern  battle  with  poverty,  accompanied 
by  many  hungry  and  supperless  nights, 
had  made  bones  and  sharp  angles  ap- 
pear in  his  erstwhile  sturdy  Teuton 
frame;  and  now  the  coat  hung  loosely 
where  once  it  had  fitted  so  well.  One 
thing  had  not  changed,  however,  and 
that  was  the  brave,  unquenchable  spirit 
that  looked  out  of  the  man's  blue  eyes. 

Putting  out  a small  oil  lamp  that  stood 
on  a rough  deal  table  near  the  window, 
the  musician  closed  and  locked  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  dropping  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  started  down  the  four  flights  of 
narrow  stairs  that  led  to  the  street.  The 
keen,  frosty  December  air  blew  down 
the  long  block  between  rows  of  tall  tene- 
ment houses  that  formed  a conduit  for 
the  wind.  The  musician  turned  up  the 
collar  of  his  threadbare  coat  and  walked 
briskly  until  he  reached  Avenue  B,  when 
he  turned  north  in  the  direction  of 
Tompkins’  Square,  his  destination  be- 
ing a house  in  that  neighborhood  where 
he  had  been  engaged  by  a well-to-do 
Teuton  to  play  the  violin  at  a Christmas 
dance.  The  worn  coat  was  none  too 
warm,  and  once  the  musician  stopped 
for  a moment  and  gazed  speculatively  at 
a grey  worsted  sweater  edged  with 
crimson  that  hung  in  a shop  window 
that  was  brilliantly  lit  up.  It  would 
have  been  just  the  thing  to  wear  under 
his  coat  for  additional  warmth,  and  he 
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debated  whether  the  price — a dollar  and 
a half — could  come  out  of  the  five  dol- 
lars that  would  comprise  his  slender 
store  when  he  had  been  paid  for  his 
evening’s  work ; but  visions  of  fiis  rent, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  food  and 
shelter,  decided  it;  the  grey  and  crim- 
son sweater  was  not  for  him. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  streets 
were  covered  with  a light  fall  of  snow 
that  had  frozen  hard  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  keen,  frosty  air.  A crowd  of 
people  surged  up  and  down  the  avenue, 
intent  on  Christmas  buying.  In  the 
groceries  and  markets  wreaths  of  holly 
were  scattered  over  the  floor,  while  the 
sidewalks  were  lined  with  evergreen 
trees  that  were  fast  disappearing,  as 
busy  housewives  bargained  for  trees, 
little  or  big,  according  to  the  capacity 
of  their  purses.  Through  the  eager, 
bustling  throng  Heinrich  made  his  way. 
Here  and  there  snatches  of  conversation 
reached  him,  mostly  in  German,  for 
this  was  the  heart  of  the  down-town 
German  quarter  of  the  city ; but  occa- 
sionally the  shrill  street  English  of  a boy 
selling  papers  reached  his  ear,  and  pres- 
ently he  paused  and  laughed  outright. 
In  front  of  an  open-air  booth  where 
stood  a dozen  or  more  diminutive 
Christmas  trees,  surrounded  by  a glit- 
tering array  of  cheap  toys  and  gew- 
gaws, two  ragged  urchins  stood,  evi- 
dently in  charge  of  a social  settlement 
worker.  It  was  the  eldest  boy,  a black- 
eyed  youngster  of  about  seven,  whose 
words  had  arrested  Heinrich’s  progress. 

“Look’ee  ’ere,  miss,”  he  said.  “Here’s 
a boy  wid  me  as  must  have  a tree.  His 
mother’s  a widder,  he’s  a widder,  an’  his 
brother’s  a widder.” 

The  social  settlement  worker,  who 
was  young  and  pretty,  caught  the  mu- 
sician’s eye,  and  joined  in  his  laugh  as 
she  patted  the  boy  on  the  head. 
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Heinrich  lingered  long  enough  to  see 
v>ue  of  the  coveted  trees  become  the  pos- 
M'won  of  the  much-widowed  youth,  and 
then  he  mingled  once  more  amongst  the 
burning  tide  of  travel  that  was  going 
up  town. 

He  had  just  crossed  Fifth  Street,  and 
was  gliHicing  at  a clock  across  the  way 
that  pointed  to  a quarter  of  eight,  when 
a small  hoy  ran  out  from  the  shadow  of 
a doorway,  intent  on  mischief.  The 
musician’s  tall  figure,  his  abstracted  air, 
ami  the  violin  case  under  his  arm,  caught 
the  youth’s  attention,  and  like  a flash 
lie  darted  across  the  man’s  path,  throw- 
ing out  one  leg  and  catching  it  in  one 
of  Heinrich’s  with  an  expertness  born 
of  long  practice.  The  result  was  unex- 
pected. The  musician  struck  out  wildly 
to  save  himself,  and  the  next  moment, 
instead  of  coming  down  on  the  pave- 
ment, he  went  crashing  through  the 
window  of  a small  pawnshop,  where  was 
displayed  a motley  array  of  watches, 
jewelry,  wearing  apparel  and  what  not. 
The  precious  violin  flew  from  under  his 
arm ; but  although  his  face  and  hands 
were  cut  and  scratched,  he  was  up  in  a 
moment  and  had  rescued  the  treasured 
black  case  from  the  gutter  just  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  rushed  out,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  proceeded  to 
shake  him  violently. 

“Ach  Gott !”  said  Heinrich  ; he  could 
say  no  more,  as  the  pawnbroker  was 
shaking  him  so  hard  that  his  teeth  rat- 
tled together  like  castanets,  the  while, 
in  vociferous  German,  the  Jew  accused 
him  of  the  intent  to  steal  everything  in 
his  show-window. 

A crowd  quickly  collected,  just  as 
Heinrich,  who  had  recovered  his  breath, 
shook  himself  free  of  his  tormentor,  and 
making  no  effort  to  run  away,  proceeded 
in  emphatic,  indignant  German  to  state 
his  own  case. 

The  pawnbroker  glanced  at  the  win- 
JttMiiApparently  his  watches,  rings  and 
^vere  untouched — but  the  ex- 


pense of  the  broken  glass ! Then  his 
eye  lit  on  the  violin  case  under  Hein- 
rich’s arm. 

“You  thief,”  he  screamed,  “that  ist 
mine  violin.  Give  her  to  me.” 

Involuntarily  Heinrich  clasped  the 
precious  case  with  both  hands ; then  he 
fell  back  a step. 

“Y’erv  well,”  he  said,  “if  it  is  your 
violin,  describe  it.” 

The  Jew  hesitated,  stammered,  and 
got  red  in  the  face. 

“Teufel !”  he  saW,  and  the  crowd,  see- 
ing he  had  been  cornered,  began  to 
laugh  and  applaud  Heinrich. 

The  clock  across  the  way  commenced 
to  strike  eight  o’clock,  and  with  a start 
the  musician  remembered  his  engage- 
ment; at  the  same  moment  the  crowd 
parted,  as  if  by  magic,  to  make  way  for 
a tall,  very  stout  man,  attired  in  a long 
coat  with  a fur  collar,  a soft  grey  alpine 
hat  set  rakishly  over  one  ear,  and  a 
crimson  neckscarf  in  which  sparkled  a 
flashing  diamond. 

The  newcomer  advanced  toward  the 
excited  Jew. 

“How  now,  Rosenbaum,”  he  said,  “in 
trouble  again?”  At  which  the  pawn- 
broker burst  forth  in  a flood  of  excited 
and  broken  English,  to  which  the  stout 
man  listened  composedly. 

“The  same  old  story,  Rosenbaum. 
Come,  that  is  enough.  Now  I’ll  hear  the 
defense.” 

He  turned  to  Heinrich,  and  some- 
thing in  the  blue  eyes  that  met  his 
stirred  some  long-buried  memory,  caus- 
ing the  wearer  of  the  showy  diamond 
an  almost  unknown  twinge  of  pain. 
Where  had  he  seen  blue  eyes  with  that 
steadfast  expression?  Ah,  yes,  now  he 
remembered ! It  was  his  little  brother 
Joe,  who  had  died  years  ago. 

The  Honorable  Tim  McGlory,  aider- 
man  of  the  — th  Ward,  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort  and  advanced  to 
Heinrich. 

“I’m  alderman  of  this  ward.”  he  said; 
“what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 
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“Simply  that  I did  not  break  the  win- 
dow on  purpose,”  said  the  musician 
calmly.  “A  boy  tripped  me  up  and  made 
me  fall.  I had  no  intention  of  stealing.” 

The  Honorable  Tim  wheeled  around 
and  surveyed  the  curious  crowd. 

“Did  any  one  here  see  this  man 
tripped  up?”  he  asked. 

There  was  a moment's  silence,  and 
then  a girl’s  shrill  voice  was  heard  in 
reply. 

“Yep,  I saw  ’im.  Ikey  Rosenbaum, 
ee  upset  th’  bloke.  Dere  ee  is.” 

All  eyes  followed  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  girl,  to  behold  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble  safely  ensconsed  on  the 
top  of  a telegraph  pole,  and  lo ! it  was 
none  other  than  the  pawnbroker’s  own 
son.  This  was  too  much  for  the  irate 
father. 

“You  son  of  Moses,  come  down !”  he 
screamed ; but  Ikey’s  only  reply  was  to 
put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  slowly 
wink  one  eye,  the  while  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  descend. 

The  crowd  began  to  laugh  and  joke, 
and  meanwhile  the  angry  father  con- 
tinued to  harangue  his  son,  and  then, 
with  the  remembrance  of  Christmas 
shopping  still  to  be  done,  the  assembled 
ranks  began  to  thin  out. 

The  alderman  turned  to  Heinrich. 

“You  can  go  now,”  he  said.  “I  think 
your  innocence  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished.” 

But  at  this  the  Jew  forgot  all  about 
his  son,  and  returned  to  the  question  of 
the  expense  of  the  broken  glass. 

“Das  winder,”  he  said — “das  winder. 
I want  money  for  das  proken  glas.” 

The  Honorable  Tim  looked  at  the 
excited  Jew  with  fine  scorn. 

“How  much  is  your  broken  glass 
worth?”  he  asked. 

“Dirrty  dollars.” 

“Thirty  dollars !”  exclaimed  the  aider- 
man  angrily.  “Dirty  dollars  no  doubt, 
if  you  got  them,  Rosenbaum.  You’re 
a cheat  and  a scoundrel.  I’ll  put  you 
out  of  commission  if  you  keep  up  this 


sort  of  thing  much  longer.”  He  glanced 
at  Heinrich  as  he  spoke,  at  the  thread- 
bare coat,  and  well-worn  trousers  and 
shoes ; then  he  drew  a roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a much  be- 
grimed V,  flourished  it  at  the  pawn- 
broker. “You,  Rosenbaum,”  he  said, 
“take  this,  and,  be  thankful  you  got  so 
much.  I’m  alderman  of  this  ward,  and  if 
you  make  any  further  complaint  against 
this  man  I’ll  have  you  up  in  court.” 

He  linked  his  fat  hand  in  Heinrich’s 
arm  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a wave  of  his 
other  hand  to  disperse  the  remainder  of 
the  crowd,  started  up  the  avenue  in 
friendly  converse  with  the  musician. 

“I  am  grateful  to  you,”  began  Hein- 
rich shyly,  but  the  Honorable  Tim 
waved  his  hand  again. 

“Christmas  Eve,”  he  said.  “All  the 
world  is  akin  at  this  season,  and  that 
Dutchy  needed  sitting  on  any  way. 

“Been  over  long?”  he  asked  presently. 

“Three  years,”  was  the  answer,  and 
presently  Heinrich  found  himself  pour- 
ing out  some  of  his  troubles  to  the  good- 
natured  alderman — of  how  he  had  left 
his  home  in  far-off  Stuttgart  because 
his  brother  had  brought  terrible  dis- 
grace on  the  family  name,  ending  by 
shooting  himself ; of  how  his  father,  a 
respectable  chemist,  had  given  his  small 
fortune  to  make  restitution,  and  then 
had  died  of  the  shame,  and  he,  Heinrich, 
had  emigrated  to  America,  where,  alone 
and  without  friends,  he  had  made  a pre- 
carious living  by  playing  the  piano  or 
violin  at  entertainments,  supplemented 
by  giving  a few  music  lessons. 

They  were  at  the  house  where  he  was 
engaged  to  play  as  he  finished  his  re- 
cital, and  the  Honorable  Tim  patted  him 
on  the  back. 

“Well,  good-day,”  he  said,  “and  a 
merry  Christmas.  I’ll  see  you  again, 
sonny.” 

He  watched  the  musician  enter  the 
modest  three-story  house,  then  catching 
sight  of  a sharp,  black-eyed  boy  who  had 
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lirrn  attentively  watching  them,  beck- 
oned to  him. 

"You,  Jim,”  he  said,  “stay  here  till 
that  < hap  comes  out  Follow  him  home 
and  find  out  all  about  him — his  name, 
and  where  he  lives.  Come  and  tell  me 
at  — Hall,  and  IT1  give  you  a half- 
dollar." 

leaving  Jim  capering  on  the  side- 
walk, the  alderman  started  across 
Tompkins’  Square,  musing  as  he  walked. 
Finally  he  came  out  of  a brown  study 
and  snapped  his  fingers. 

“The  very  thing!"  he  said  aloud.  “I’ll 
go  and  see  Ritter  about  it  before  I go 
to  the  Hall." 

II 


“Ach  Gott ! Herr  Hofer,  it  ist  too 
late  for  you.  Mein  Fritz,  he  thought  you 
must  be  sick,  so  he  sent  for  den  Conrad, 
and  now  he  plays  above." 

It  was  even  so.  Heinrich  had  entered 
the  basement  door,  and  from  the  floor 
overhead  he  could  hear  the  lively  strains 
of  a Strauss  waltz,  played  by  “Conrad." 

“I  met  with  an  accident,"  he  said,  and 
proceeded  to  relate  it  to  the  kindly  little 
German  frau. 

“Es  ist  too  bad,  mein  armer  Herr.  I 
said  to  meinen  Mann,  ‘Warte  V but  he 
said,  ‘The  company,  Lina,  the  com- 
pany !’  and  so,  as  you  came  not,  we  sent 
after  Conrad." 

Heinrich  felt  sick  and  giddy.  He  had 
counted  so  surely  on  the  two  dollars  he 
would  receive  to  make  a little  Christ- 
mas cheer — and  now  ! 

Frau  Lina  understood. 

“ ‘Bitte  ! einen  augenblick,’  " she  said, 
and  bustled  out  of  the  room,  return- 
ing in  ten  minutes  with  a covered  bas- 
ket, which  she  proffered  the  musician. 
“A  little  gift  from  Kris  Kringle,"  she 
said,  and  she  patted  the  tall  musician  on 
the  back,  just  as  the  alderman  had  done. 
“Now  go  home,  Herr  Hofer." 

“You  are  good  to  me,"  said  the  musi- 
cian, “and  I thank  you,  Frau  Lina,"  and 
so  he  was  out  on  the  pavement  again, 
her  cheery  “Frohliche  Weihnach- 


ten"  in  his  ear.  He  hurried  home,  un- 
mindful of  a sharp,  black-eyed  boy  who 
followed  him  to  his  door.  Beginning  to 
mount  the  stairs,  his  progress  on  the 
fourth  floor  was  arrested ; a door 
opened,  light  streamed  into  the  dark 
hall,  and  a stout  German  woman  greeted 
him. 

“Ach ! it  is  you,  Herr  Hofer,  and 
back  so  early ! Mein  Raimund  has  been 
asking  for  you." 

“So!"  said  the  musician,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  kindly  German  eyes 
and  voice  he  told  the  reason  for  his  com- 
paratively early  return  home. 

“Ach  Gott,  sie  armer  Heinrich !"  she 
said.  There  were  tears  in  the  honest 
blue  eyes.  Well  she  knew  what  the 
disappointment  meant  to  the  musician. 

“I  will  go  in  and  see  Raimund,"  he 
said. 

“He  has  been  very  bad  to-dav,  so  I 
could  not  leave  him  or  Roschen,"  she 
said.  “If  you  will  stay  with  die  kinder, 
I will  run  out  for  an  hour  and  get  a few 
things  for  den  Tannenbaum." 

The  musician  readily  agreed,  and  fol- 
lowed Frau  Huber  into  her  kitchen; 
wdiile  she  bustled  around  to  find  her 
shawl,  he  knelt  down  by  the  chair  where 
a boy  of  seven  was  sitting,  well  wrapped 
up.  It  was  a lovely  little  face  on  which 
his  gaze  rested,  pathetic  in  its  suffering 
— for  tuberculosis  was  written  all  over 
the  thin,  transparent  limbs  and  lumi- 
nous eyes. 

“Look,"  said  Heinrich,  “the  good 
Frau  Lina  gave  me  this  basket;  let  us 
see  what  is  in  it,  mein  Engelein." 

The  long,  thin  fingers  of  the  child 
worked  over  the  wrappings  with  nervous 
haste.  A loaf  of  German  bread,  a pack- 
age of  coffee,  and  slices  of  sausage  and 
cheese.  wrere  quickly  passed  by;  but 
presently  from  a small  parcel,  carefully 
wrapped  by  itself,  the  boy  drew  out 
some  little  cookies,  covered  wnth  cara- 
way seeds  and  a sprinkling  of  colored 
candy.  Roschen,  aged  five,  stood  on 
tip-toe,  her  rosy  cheeks  taking  a deeper 
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flush  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  held 
out  her  fat  hand  for  a share. 

The  boy  munched  his  cake  content- 
edly, and  watched  the  musician  as  he 
cut  a generous  slice  from  the  loaf  of 
bread  and  helped  himself  to  the  sausage 
and  cheese. 

‘‘When  you  have  eaten  vou  will  play 
for  me,  lieber  Heinrich?”  said  the  boy. 
“When  you  play,  I forget  that  my  back 
aches.” 

Roschen,  who  was  getting  sleepy, 
curled  herself  up  at  the  musician’s  feet 
and  in  a moment  was  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  seeing  which  Heinrich  lifted  her 
up  and  carrying  her  into  the  bedroom 
— scarcely  more  than  a closet,  opening 
off  the  kitchen — laid  her  on  the  bed  and 
covered  her  up ; then  he  returned  to  the 
boy,  who  was  too  excited  to  sleep. 

“I  will  play  now,”  he  said.  Taking 
his  beloved  violin  from  its  case  he  ran 
his  fingers  lovingly  over  the  strings,  and 
presently  the  melody  of  the  Old  World 
Christmas  carol,  “Stille  Nacht,  Heilige 
Nacht,”  floated  across  the  room. 

One  tune  after  another  he  played : 
“Weist  du,  wie  viel  Sternlein  stehen,” 
and  “Vom  Himmel  hoch,  do  komm  ich 
her,”  finally  gliding  into  “Ich  weiss 
nicht,  was  soil  es  bedeuten,  dass  ich  so 
traurig  bin  * * *” 

The  boy  listened  entranced.  In  all 
his  weary  days,  the  times  when  Hein- 
rich played  for  him  were  the  only  mo- 
ments free  from  pain.  The  soul  of  the 
child,  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
was  transplanted  to  a fairyland  of  im- 
agery when  the  magic  sounds  from  the 
violin  soothed  both  heart  and  brain. 

“Lieber  Heinrich,”  he  said  when  the 
music  finally  ceased,  “this  afternoon 
meine  mutterchen  drew  my  chair  up 
near  the  window ; and  it  was  covered 
with  frost,  and  I saw  wonderful  things. 
There  was  Lohengrin,  after  he  was 
changed  into  a swan,  sailing  over  the 
sea,  and  Siegfried  fighting  Brunhild ; 
and  then  I saw  the  white  women,  Her- 
tha  and  Frigga,  in  the  German  forests, 


and  a whole  army  of  the  river  maids, 
and  ‘cobolds, * or  dwarfs,  racing  up  and 
down  on  the  shore.” 

The  musician  put  his  arm  around  the 
child,  and  lifting  him  gently  from  his 
chair,  carried  him  across  the  room. 

“And  now,  mein  Liebling,”  he  said, 
“I  will  show  you  something  even  more 
beautiful.  Yonder  is  the  Abenstern, 
the  star  of  Bethlehem.  See  how  splen- 
didly it  shines  over  the  dark  roofs.” 

The  large  brown  eyes  of  the  boy 
glowed. 

“It  only  shines  like  that  when  Christ- 
kind  comes,”  he  said. 

The  musician  began  to  sing,  walking 
up  and  down  with  the  child.  It  was  a 
low,  soothing  lullaby,  such  as  a mother 
might  croon  to  her  baby;  and  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  Frau  Huber  returned 
home  she  found  little  Raimund  in  a deep 
sleep,  still  cradled  in  the  musician’s 
strong  arms. 

“Ach  Gott,  but  you  are  a good  man, 
Herr  Heinrich !”  she  said.  “I  know  not 
what  mine  lieber  Raimund  would  do 
without  you.” 

The  musician  gathered  up  his  violin 
and  basket  and  prepared  to  leave. 

“He  gives  me  love,  and  something  to 
love  in  return,  Frau  Huber,”  he  said, 
“and  that,  to-night  especially,  is  every- 
thing.” 

*******. 

The  early  Christmas  bells  throughout 
the  city  were  ringing  joyously  as  Hein- 
rich opened  his  eyes ; the  blessed  morn- 
ing of  the  Nativity  had  dawned.  Hur- 
riedly he  dressed  himself  for  the  early 
Mass  and  sallied  forth  to  the  German 
Catholic  Church,  where  he  had  been  a 
faithful  attendant  for  three  years.  An 
hour  later  he  was  home  again  in  time  to 
meet  a sharp,  black-eyed  boy,  bearing 
a large  basket,  who  stood  knocking  at 
his  door. 

“Gee !”  said  the  boy,  “you’re  the  chap 
I’m  lookin’  for,  and  ’ere’s  a letter  from 
Tim  McGlory.  ‘Mind  you,  give  it  to  the 
fiddler  himself,  Jim,’  he  said.” 
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The  boy  scampered  away,  and  hastily 
unlocking  his  door,  the  musician  carried 
in  the  heavy  basket,  laden  with  Christ- 
mas cheer,  and  sat  down  to  read  his 
letter.  But  although  it  was  short  it  was 
in  English,  so  he  descended  to  Frau 
Huber,  who  he  knew  could  read  it  for 
him,  and  presently  he  learned  that  his 

friend,  the  alderman  of  Ward  had 

not  forgotten  him,  but  had  sent  him  the 
basket  as  a Christmas  present,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  a cer- 
tain street  and  number,  lying  west  of 
Tompkins’  Square,  near  Second  Avenue, 
where  a friend  of  his,  the  head  of  a 
crack  German  orchestra,  was  in  need  of 
a player  to  take  the  position  of  first 
violinist. 

Heinrich’s  heart  gave  a bound  of  joy. 
Here,  indeed,  was  Christmas  happiness 
undreamed  of. 

He  glanced  at  Frau  Huber’s  eight- 
day  clock.  The  engagement  was  for 
ten,  and  it  was  now  nine.  Hastily  swal- 
lowing some  bread  and  coffee  that  the 
delighted  Frau  pressed  on  him,  and 
with  a promise  to  Raimund  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  was  on  the  street, 
walking  rapidly  and  blithely  toward  his 
destination. 

******* 

The  house,  a plain,  old-fashioned  red 
brick,  probably  built  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  had  a roomy  vestibule  that 
looked  clean  and  well  kept,  from  the 
trim  door-mat  to  the  snowy  white  cur- 
tains on  the  glass  doors.  He  was 
shown  into  the  parlor  by  a rosy-cheeked 
German  madchen  and  caught  a glimpse 
through  half-closed  folding-doors  of  a 
large  Christmas  tree  in  the  room  be- 
yond. Merry  children’s  voices,  talking 
sometimes  in  German  and  then  in  Eng- 
lish, came  floating  in  to  him. 

The  folding-doors  opened  wider,  and 
a slim  figure,  the  fair  hair  piled  up  on 
the  top  of  a graceful  little  head,  advanced 
toward  him.  The  knowledge  that  he 
had  to  meet  a well-dressed  woman  in  his 


shabby  attire  made  the  musician  cast 
down  his  eyes.  He  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  the  maiden 
advanced  to  within  a yard  of  him. 

“My  father  is  out,  but — ” she  began, 
and  then  came  to  a dead  stop. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  then  sprang 
toward  her  with  a cry. 

“Annchen !” 

“Oh,  mein  Heinrich ! At  last  I have 
found  you ! Oh, — ” for  the  musician, 
utterly  forgetful  of  his  shabby  clothes, 
had  swept  her  off  her  feet  and  was 
murmuring,  “Mein  susser  Liebling, 
mein  herziges  madchen”— the  while  she, 
with  her  arms  around  his  neck,  was 
laughing  and  crying.  The  three  years 
had  faded  as  the  morning  mist,  and  they 
were  back  in  dear  old  Stuttgart,  where 
they  had  plighted  their  troth  before 
poverty,  disgrace  and  pride  had  driven 
him  to  the  far-off  American  shore. 

When  Herr  Ritter,  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  returned  half  an  hour 
later,  he  was  met  by  a babel  of  voices 
from  wife,  children,  sister,  nephews  and 
nieces.  Heinrich  the  lost  was  found! 
Heinrich,  their  splendid  first  violin  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Stuttgart — and 
Annchen  was  with  him  in  the  parlor, 
and  perfectly  happy ! He  had  suffered, 
and  been  lonely  and  forlorn,  der  arme 
Heinrich ; but  that  was  over  now. 

In  the  midst  of  his  joy  the  young  mu- 
sician did  not  forget  the  child.  Briefly 
he  told  Annchen  of  little  Raimund,  and 
that  he  felt  he  must  return  and  see  him 
and  his  tree  before  spending  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  her. 

“I  will  go,  too,”  she  said,  so  together 
they  walked  across  the*  wide  square, 
slowly,  arm  in  arm,  as  they  had  walked 
in  the  beautiful  Schlossgarten  at  home 
so  long  ago,  and  presently  they  were  at 
the  door  of  the  tall  tenement,  in  time 
to  encounter  a brisk,  wide-awake  young 
man  whom  the  musician  recognized  as 
a doctor  from  the  dispensary,  who  had 
been  attending  Raimund.  He  arrested 
the  young  physician’s  steps. 
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“You  have  been  to  see  Frau  Huber,” 
he  said,  “the  child — ?” 

“Is  going  fast/’  finished  the  doctor. 
“I  doubt  rf  he  lives  through  the  day, 
and  it  is  a mercy,  both  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  younger  child’s,  who  otherwise 
would  soon  become  infected  with  the 
disease.  She  is  a strong,  healthy  baby 
and  so  far  has  resisted  the  dangerous 
atmosphere  in  which  she  has  lived.’’ 
With  a few  more  words  the  young 
doctor  hurried  away.  Raimund  dying, 
and  on  Christmas ! With  a heavy  heart 
the  musician  mounted  the  stairs  to  Frau 
Huber’s  door.  It  was  opened  wide  to 
receive  them. 

“He  sleeps,’’  said  the  weeping  mother, 
“but  he  will  wake  in  a moment/’  and 
presently  the  dark  eyes  opened  lan- 
guidly and  fixed  themselves  first  on  the 
little  Christmas  tree  that  stood  on  a 
table  by  his  chair,  and  then  on  the  mu- 
sician and  the  young  girl  standing  near 
the  window.  There  was  a flash  of  joy 
in  the  brown  eyes,  a stretching  out  of 
the  thin,  wasted  arms. 

“Take  me,  lieber  Heinrich,”  he  said. 
The  musician  lifted  him  as  tenderly 
as  a mother,  and  then  sweet  Annchen 
unwrapped  a bundle  she  had  brought 


and  laid  a beautiful  white  swan  in  the 
child’s  arms,  nor  had  she  forgotten  a 
wax  doll  for  Roschen. 

The  boy  lay  back  with  his  head  on  the 
musician’s  shoulder,  the  precious  swan 
clasped  to  his  heart.  In  his  dying  eyes 
was  contentment  and  peace. 

“Sing — to  me — lieber  Heinrich — the 
— beautiful  song — to  the — evening  star 
— in — Lohengrin.” 

And  the  musician  sang:  “Ach  du, 
mein  holder  Abendstern,”  passing  from 
one  tune  to  another,  until  finally  he  be- 
gan singing  a sweet  German  Christmas 
song,  such  as  the  mothers  sing  to  very 
young  children,  about  little  Christ-kind, 
Who  left  the  heavenly  mansions  for  the 
poor,  rude  stable  at  Bethlehem.  Little 
Raimund  lay  very  still,  and  presently 
his  dark'  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the 
blue  sky  outside  the  window,  and  the 
music  sounded  fainter  and  fainter  to 
his  ear.  And  now  was  it  music,  or  the 
sound  of  many  waters  that  seemed 
surging  about  him  ? The  daylight  with- 
out was  surely  fading,  and  the  room 
growing  darker  and  darker.  But  far 
off,  beyond  the  great  river  he  was  cross- 
ing, there  was  damning  the  light  of  an 
eternal  Christmas  Day. 


At  the  Octogenarian’s  House 

By  A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 


VII 

E had  been  moralizing  over  our 
tea.  The  Young  Lady,  espe- 
cially, was  very  thoughtful — a 
tragedy  in  the  neighborhood 
having  caused  every  one  to  reflect  on 
the  mad  rush  for  happiness  and  the 
wild  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  character- 
izes our  modern  life.  The  Young  Lady 
had  known — and  in  the  family  circle 
often  commented  upon — the  frivolous- 


ness of  the  youthful  wife  who  had  just 
gone  to  meet  her  Maker,  hurried  out  of 
the  world  by  the  hands  of  a jealous  hus- 
band. And  so  the  talk  had  drifted  from 
one  subject  to  another. 

“We  can  preach  a better  sermon  with 
our  lives  than  with  our  lips,”  said  the 
Octogenarian.  “And  yet  how  many  of 
us  do  either  the  one  or  the  other?” 

“Especially  'the  other/  ” remarked  the 
Middle-Aged  Man. 
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“Attention  to  present  duty  is  the 
great  thing,”  observed  the  Octogena- 
rian, “yet  we  hardly  recognize  it  from 
day  to  day.” 

“And  when  we  fail,  and  do  reflect,” 
said  the  Young  I^ady,  “we  are  so  dis- 
couraged, ami  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  the 
end  in  view.  Life  is  so  tantalizing!” 
The  Octogenarian  smiled.  “I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,”  he  said. 
“It  should  be  full  of  pleasant  surprises 
and  new  delights  for  one  like  you.” 
“She  was  speaking  by  the  book,”  ob- 
served the  Middle-Aged  Man.  “She 
lies  on  a bed  of  roses.  She  has  nothing 


hut  joy  and  comfort.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  the  Young 
1 adv.  “I  have  had  easy  sailing,  so  far. 
| was  thinking  of  the  world  at  large. 
Ihit  life  is  difficult  for  us,  nevertheless.” 
"Sometimes  we  make  it  so,”  said  the 
Old  Man.  “Usefulness  is  the  lamp  that 
should  illumine  our  way.  The  unselfish 
person  is  seldom  unhappy,  because  he 
has  so  little  time  to  think  of  his  own  ills. 
Ills  life  is  given  to  others.” 

"Who  usually  impose  upon  him,”  said 
the  Old  Lady. 

"True,  but  he  does  not  mind  that. 
Often  he  is  not  even  aware  of  it,”  said 
her  husband. 

"It  is  such  a struggle — this  living,” 
*«id  the  Middle-Aged  Woman.  t “A 
struggle  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 
"(  hrist  never  promised  smooth  water 
to  II  is  followers,”  said  the  Octogena- 
tluu.  “To  be  a Christian  is  to  be  strug- 
gling constantly.  The  Church  of  God 
**  not  a vast  assemblage  of  row-boats, 
hcwlcd  by  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  and 
pulled  smoothly  along  with  loads  of 
quiescent  passengers  simply  by  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Will.  Everybody 
*uud  wield  an  oar.” 

"And  a good  thing',  too,”  said  the 
\oung  Lady — “if  we  could  only  always 
■k  frHD  the  chief  end  in  view.” 

if  we  pray,”  said  the  Old 
' should  always  try  to  be 


conscious  of  God,  whether  we  work  or 
amuse  ourselves,  so  that  when  we  pray 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  feel  Him  with  us. 
And  every  day  we  must  begin  anew, 
asking  for  faith,  for  patience,  above  all, 
for  grace — every  day.  The  manna  did 
not  keep  over,  you  know.” 

“But  we  do  not  always  get  what  we 
ask,”  said  the  Young  Lady. 

“There  are  secrets  of  love  and  wisdom 
in  the  delayed  or  withheld  blessing’s  de- 
partment that  we  little  dream  of,”  said 
the  Octogenarian.  “Only  as  we  begin 
to  grow  old  do  we  realize  this,  however. 
The  remedy  for  disappointment  and  de- 
pression, when  our  prayers  seem  to  be 
unanswered,  is  never  to  forget  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  said : ‘He  that  asketh 
receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth, 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened’ — and  then  to  leave  it  to  God’s 
wisdom  to  decide  when  he  shall  ‘receive’ 
and  ‘find’.  He  is  the  wise  man  who 
trusts  God’s  sure  and  all-abiding  love  to 
open  to  Him  the  good  things  of  His 
treasure  at  the  right  and  the  best  time. 
But,  as  I said  just  now,  that  wisdom 
generally  comes  with  age.” 

“We  start  wrong,”  said  the  Middle- 
Aged  Man.  “We  have  falsejdeas,  false 
values.  Half  the  world  is  on  the  wrong 
scent  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

“Happiness  pursued  is  never  caught,” 
said  the  Octogenarian.  “It  flees  faster 
than  we  can  run  and  farther  than  we  can 
see.”  Opening  a book  at  his  side,  he 
began  to  read 

“ ‘The  surprise  of  life  comes  in  finding 
how  we  have  missed  the  things  which 
have  lain  nearest  us ; how  we  have  gone 
far  away  to  seek  that  which  was  all  the 
time  by  our  side.  Men  who  live  best 
and  longest  are  apt  to  come,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  living,  to  the  conviction  that 
life  is  not  only  richer  but  simpler  than  it 
seemed  to  them  at  first.  Men  go  to  vast 
labor  in  seeking  after  peace  and  happi- 
ness. It  seems  to  them  as  though  it 
were  far  away  from  them — as  though 
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they  must  go  through  vast  and  strange 
regions  to  get  it.  They  must  pile  up 
wealth,  they  must  see  every  possible 
mishap  or  danger  guarded  against  be- 
fore they  can  have  peace,  before  they 
can  rest/  ” 

The  Octogenarian  closed  the  book. 
“He  was  not  of  our  faith,  but  a good 
man — Phillips  Brooks,”  he  said. 

“And  how  well  he  knew  human  na- 
ture !”  said  the  Middle-Aged  Man. 

“It  is  a great  thing  to  be  ‘of  our 
faith,’  ” said  the  Young  Lady.  “I  real- 
ize it  more  and  more  every  day.  If  that 
poor  Evelyn,  now,  had  been  a Cath- 
olic— ” 

“She  should  have  been,”  interrupted 
the  Old  Lady.  “She  was  once  a 
Catholic.” 

‘‘You  surprise  me!”  said  the  Middle-- 
Aged Woman.  “We  did  not  know  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  resumed  the  Old  Lady. 
“They  were  very  ordinary  people.  The 
father  made  a little  money  and  the 


mother  had  ‘social  aspirations’ — I be- 
lieve they  call  it.  Evelyn  was  ‘Mary’ 
then.  She  was  sent  to  the  public  school, 
as  the  parish  school  was  not  considered 
fine  enough.  We  had  no  academy  at 
that  time.  Later  she  went  to  B — Col- 
lege, which  you  know  is  co-educational. 
She  met  her  husband  there — they  were 
engaged  when  she  returned  home.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  killed  in  a rail- 
road accident — she  was  left  alone.  After 
her  marriage  she  fell  away  altogether 
from  the  practice  of  her  religion.” 

“It  is  no  new  story,”  said  the  Octo- 
genarian, “no  new  story !” 

“She  was  only  silly — not  wicked,”  said 
the  Young  Lady.  “And  she  could  never 
have  been  instructed.” 

“Never.  But  the  father  and  mother — 
the  father  and  mother!”  said  the  Mid- 
dle-Aged Woman. 

“Brainless  people  — particularly  the 
mother,”  said  the  Octogenarian.  “Let 
Almighty  God  judge  them.” 


Growtfi  of  Ceremony  and  Liturgy  in  the  Church 

By  M.  A.  GANNON 


XII 

N a bishop’s  Mass  we  find  very 
much  of  the  early  order  of  cere- 
mony. This  may  be  because  in 
the  beginning  the  bishop’s  lit- 
urgy  was  considered  the  principal  devo- 
tion of  the  day,  and  its  ceremonies  and 
customs  are  given  with  special  regard  to 
the  presence  as  well  as  the  headship  of 
the  bishop.  When  he  celebrates  in  his 
own  diocese,  he  uses  a throne  placed  on 
the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar.  When  he 
celebrates  in  another  diocese,  he  sits 
upon  a faldstool  placed  on  the  Epistle 
side  of  the  altar.  In  Rome  a bishop 


always  sits  on  the  Epistle  side,  unless 
he  is  a cardinal  celebrating  Mass  in  his 
own  titular  church,  where  he  is  as  a 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese. 

There  are  no  altar  cards  used  at  a 
Pontifical  Mass,  but  the  “Canon,”  or 
the  Missal  opened  at  the  Canon,  is 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  altar.  The 
vesting  of  a bishop  for  Mass  is  a regular 
ceremony  in  itself.  The  vestments  are 
placed  on  the  altar,  covered  with  the 
gremial  veil,  which  serves  as  an  apron 
when  the  bishop  is  seated. 

The  bishop  enters  the  sanctuary  in  his 
purple  soutane  and  biretta,  and  is 
vested  at  the  faldstool  or  throne,  after 
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having  prayed  before  the  altar.  The 
deacon  and  subdeacon  vest  him.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  stands  at  the  altar 
and  gives,  in  the  following  order,  the 
vestments  to  several  acolytes — accord- 
ing to  the  number  available — first  the 
amice,  then  the  alb,  girdle,  stole,  tunic 
(in  a Pontifical  Mass  the  bishop  wears 
the  tunic  and  dalmatic),  dalmatic,  chas- 
uble, gloves,  mitre  and  ring,  and  pectoral 
cross.  The  acolytes  stand  in  a row 
reaching  from  the  altar  to  the  throne, 
and  each  advances  in  turn  with  the 
vestment  assigned,  until  the  bishop  is 
fully  vested.  This  vesting  at  the  throne 
comes  from  the  old  custom  of  the 
bishop  being  vested  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  and  then,  when  clothed  with 
the  garments  which  signified  to  himself 
and  his  flock  his  responsibilities  as  well 
as  his  powers,  he  used  to  sit  and  receive 
the  salutations  of  the  people,  before 
beginning  Mass.  The  Asperges  did  not 
occur  in  the  ancient  liturgy,  and  when 
a bishop  says  Mass  on  Sunday  no  Asper- 
ges is  given. 

Besides  a deacon  and  subdeacon,  the 
bishop  is  always  assisted  by  an  assist- 
ant priest  in  amice  and  cope  who  fills 
the  place  of  the  Roman  archdeacon. 
This  assistant  priest  stands  at  the 
bishop's  right  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
Mass,  while  the  deacon  and  subdeacon 
stand  at  the  left.  The  bishop  does  not 
put  on  the  maniple  until  the  words : 
“Indulgentiam,  absolutionem,”  after  the 
Confiteor,  when  the  subdeacon  attaches 
it  to  his  left  sleeve.  This  ceremony  had 
its  origin  in  the  ancient  form  of  the 
chasuble,  which  was  lifted  up  over  the 
celebrant's  arms  as  he  was  about  to 
ascend  the  altar.  Another  remnant  of 
the  old  order  is  in  the  bishop’s  kissing 
the  Gospel,  which  is  presented  to  him 
after  the  nraver,  “Oremus  te  Domine.” 
On  i the  altar  he  incenses  it 

In:  acensed,  which  recalls  to 


us  the  ancient  procession  with  incense 
around  the  altar.  After  the  Gloria  the 
bishop  turns  to  the  people  saying : “Pax 
vobis.”  In  the  very  ancient  liturgies 
this  was  the  manner  of  beginning  Mass ; 
the  bishop  washes  his  hands  at  the 
Offertory  because  this  used  to  be  done 
after  collecting  the  oblations  (altar  bread 
and  wine)  of  clergy  and  people.  When 
communion  is  given  by  a bishop,  every 
communicant  kisses  his  ring  first,  before 
receiving. 

After  reading  the  Post  Communion, 
the  bishop  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
altar  and  says : “Blessed  be  the  Name 
of  the  Lord,"  to  which  is  responded: 
“Henceforth  now  and  forever.”  The 
bishop  then  says : “Our  help  is  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  an- 
swer is : “Who  made  heaven  and 

earth.”  After  this  the  bishop  lifts  his 
arms  and,  turning  to  the  people,  pro- 
nounces the  blessing  while  making  over 
them  the  triple  sign  of  the  cross.  This 
threefold  benediction  has  been  taken  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  threefold 
form  of  the  beautiful  Hebrew  blessing: 
“The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. 
The  Lord  show  His  Face  to  thee,  and 
have  mercy  on  thee.  The  Lord  turn 
His  countenance  to  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace.” 

There  are  a few  words  to  say  about 
a Pope's  Mass.  There  is  a ninth-cen- 
tury Ordo,  called  “The  Ordo  of  St. 
Amandus,”  so  called  after  the  monas- 
tery where  it  was  discovered,  which  pre- 
serves the  order  of  the  Roman  Mass 
within  a few  years  of  A.  D.  800.  In 
this  ancient  document  a description  of 
the  Pope's  Mass  is  given  as  follows: 

“The  Pope  prostrates  before  the  altar, 
and  asks  pardon  of  his  sins  ; the  deacons 
then  kiss  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  two 
and  two,  after  which  the  Pope  kisses  the 
altar  and  the  Gospels  which  are  placed 
there.  At  the  'Gloria  Patri'  of  the 
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Introit  he  gives  the  Pax  to  all  the  dea- 
cons, to  the  prior-bishop  and  the  prior- 
presbyter.  Then,  saluting  the  people 
with  the  words,  ‘Pax  vobis,’  he  reads 
the  Collect-prayer.,,  After  the  Gospel 
or  Credo  followed  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  offering  of  gifts.  By 
the  ninth  century  the  number  of  people 
had  so  increased  that  it  became  impos- 
sible for  the  Pope  to  personally  receive 
each  gift,  but  only  those  of  the  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  and  those  of  some 
men  and  women  whose  senatorial  rank 
entitled  them  to  this  distinction.  After 
receiving  the  gifts  the  Pope  washed  his 
hands.  The  Secret  or  silent  prayer  over 
the  oblations  followed  at  the  altar,  the 
Pope  facing  the  people.  At  the  words, 
“Omnis  honor  et  gloria,”  the  archdea- 
con elevated  the  Chalice  (which  at  that 
time  had  two  handles)  and  the  Pope 
touched  the  chalice  with  the  Hosts.  At 
the  “Pax  Domini”  the  Pope  made  the 
triple  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  chalice. 
At  the  kiss  of  peace  he  embraced  the 
archdeacon,  after  which  came  the 
fraction,  during  which  the  Agnus  Dei 
was  sung  by  the  choir,  “and  by  the  aco- 
lytes who  were  holding  the  bowls  and 
the  cruets.”  The  fraction  was  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner : The 
chalice  was  held  by  the  archdeacon, 
while  the  Hosts  were  taken  to  the  bis- 
hops and  presbyters  for  breaking.  The 
Hosts  were  then  brought  to  the  Pope 
by  the  deacon,  and  the  Pope,  standing 
at  his  throne — which  was  elevated  on 
steps  behind  the  altar — facing  East, 
received  the  Host.  Part  of  the  Precious 
Blood  in  the  chalice  the  Pope  had 
blessed  was  then  poured  into  a chalice 
for  the  congregation.  The  Pope  then 
gave  holy  communion  to  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  all  those  of  senatorial  rank. 
The  remainder  of  the  congregation  were 
communicated  by  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, the  deacon  ministering  from  the 
chalice.  As  the  Pope  was  giving  com- 


munion the  communion  anthem  was 
sung.  The  Pope  then  returned  to  his 
throne  and  communicated  the  minor 
clergy.  After  this  he  returned  to  the 
altar,  saluted  the  congregation,  said 
the  third  Collect,  or  collective  prayer, 
and  the  deacon  cried,  “Ite  missa  est.” 

On  his  way  to  celebrate,  the  Pope 
was  met  by  a cleric  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  consecrated  at  a previous 
Mass,  reserved  for  the  rite  of  the  com- 
mixture. The  ninth-century  Ordo  says : 
“He  salutes  the  sancta”  (holy  things). 
At  the  present  time  it  is  the  custom 
to  place  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  a 
side  altar  which  the  Pope  passes  when- 
ever he  says  Mass  in  a basilica,  and  he 
still  stops  to  adore  the  Eucharist,  even 
when  about  to  celebrate  a Low  Mass. 

The  Papal  Mass  of  the  present  day 
contains  many  customs  of  the  earlier 
liturgy.  This  great  ceremony  takes 
place  on  Easter,  Christmas  and  St. 
Peter’s  Day,  June  29.  The  deacon  and 
subdeacon  at  this  Mass  are  both  car- 
dinals. The  Epistle  and  Gospel  are 
read  in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
Pope  elevates  the  Host  at  the  center 
and  toward  each  side  of  the  altar.  The 
cardinal-deacon  of  the  Gospel  makes  a 
second  “ostension,”  elevating  first  the 
Host  and  then  the  Chalice,  that  all 
may  see.  The  Pope  returns  to  the 
throne  after  the  “Lord’s  Prayer”  and 
“Pax  Domini,”  and  the  deacon  brings 
the  Host  to  him,  the  Pope  kneeling 
while  the  deacon  comes  from  the  altar 
to  the  throne,  but  rising  to  receive  holy 
communion,  facing  the  people.  There 
have  been  many  discussions  concern- 
ing the  communion  at  the  throne,  and 
as  far  back  as  Innocent  III  we  find  in 
this  Pope’s  writing:  “The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff does  not  communicate  where  he 
breaks,” — that  is,  where  he  breaks  the 
Host  in  the  Mass ; — “he  breaks  at  the 
altar,  but  communicates  at  his  seat ; the 
reason  for  this  being  that  Christ  broke 
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the  Bread  before  the  disciples  at 
Emmaus,  but  ate  before  the  twelve 
disciples  at  Jerusalem.”  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  writes  that  this  rite  may  express 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  Who  suffered 
exposed  to  the  general  view,  with  every 
one  passing  around  Him.  It  is  certain 
that  the  deacon's  bringing  the  Eucharist 
to  the  bishop  is  a very  ancient  ceremony 
coming  down  from  the  days  when  the 
saying  of  Mass  was  in  every  way — in 
act  and  signification — made  a united  and 
common  action,  and  when  the  bishop 
did  not  perform  all  the  liturgy  at  the 
altar,  as  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  of 
the  present  day  does. 

At  the  elevation  in  the  Pope’s  Mass 
no  bell  is  rung.  The  ancient  rubric 
directed  that  the  bell  at  Consecration 
should  be  rung  at  a Low  Mass,  but  not 
at  a High  Mass,  where  it  is  easier  to 


follow  the  action  of  the  celebrant.  This 
explains  how  the  clear-toned  silver 
trumpets  came  into  use.  These  trum- 
pets are  sounded  from  within  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  the  Consecration  dur- 
ing the  Pope’s  Mass,  a sound  which 
has  been  seldom  heard  since  the  event- 
ful year  of  1870. 

The  Pax  is  given  at  the  usual  place 
by  the  Pope  to  the  cardinal-bishop  (who, 
as  assistant  priest,  represented  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Rome  of  old  times),  then  to 
two  assistant  cardinal-deacons,  keeping 
the  kiss  of  peace  for  the  cardinal-deacon 
of  the  Gospel  until  after  communion. 
On  other  occasions,  in  his  Low  Mass, 
in  our  time,  the  Pope  kisses  the  instru- 
ment called  the  pax,  introduced  in  later 
times.  In  other  ways  the  Pope’s  Low 
Mass  does  not  differ*  from  that  of  any 
bishop.  . 


St.  Patrick's  Flowers 


By  P.  J.  Coleman 

Beneath  the  freezing  winter  gale 

Poured  Loire  its  waves  in  sullen  flow ; 

’Twas  Christmas  Eve,  and  hill  and  dale 
Lay  mantled  deep  in  snow. 

’Twas  Christmas,  and  of  Christ,  our  Lord, 
To  hut  and  hall  the  church  bells  told, 

When  to  the  river’s  bank  there  trod 
A pilgrim,  faint  and  old. 

A pilgrim,  worn  with  many  a mile 
Of  weary  journey  since  the  dawn — 

’Twas  Patrick,  Saint  of  Erin’s  isle, 

To  Tours  of  Martin  drawn. 


At  Tours  lived  Martin,  Patrick’s  friend. 
Upon  the  river’s  southern  shore. 

How  shall  he  gain  his  journey’s  end. 

Or  win  him  passage  o’er? 
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There  was  no  sound  of  boat  or  bark, 
Nor  fisher’s  keel,  nor  ferry  frail ; 

Deserted  flowed  the  river  dark, 

With  not  a single  sail. 

Deserted  lay  the  lonely  shore 
Beneath  the  cruel  winter  storm; 

No  cheering  light,  no  ruddy  door 
To  give  him  welcome  warm. 

Then,  while  he  paused  upon  the  bank, 
Footsore  with  many  a weary  league. 

Beneath  a leafless  bush  he  sank. 

All  spent  with  sore  fatigue. 

Now  shall  he  perish  in  the  storm, 

The  pilgrim,  wearisome  and  faint ; 

But  no ! A breath  of  summer  warm 
Blows  round  the  sleeping  saint. 

A breath  of  fragrance,  as  if  June 
Had  culled  a rosy  coronal, 

And  on  the  gentle  saint  aswoon 
Had  let  the  blossoms  fall ! 

And  lo!  as  if  the  snow-drifts  blanch 
Its  boughs, — oh,  miracle  divine ! — 

The  bush  in  every  bole  and  branch 
With  blossoms  ’gins  to  shine. 

And  spreads  above  Saint  Patrick’s  head 
Its  fragrant  canopy  of  bloom ; 

Bestrews  for  him  a petalled  bed, 

And  pillows  of  perfume. 

And  draws  around,  of  leaf  and  flower, 
To  shield  the  sleeper  from  the  storm. 

The  woven  branches  of  its  bower, 

Its  shelter  sweet  and  warm. 

So,  sheltered  by  the  blessed  thorn, 
Slept  holy  Patrick  all  the  while. 

Until  at  last  the  glorious  morn 
Across  the  land  did  smile. 


N.  B. — This  event  occurred  at  the  village  of  St.  Patrice  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  white-thorn  blossoms  every  Christmas  night. 
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By  ANNA  C.  MINOGUE 

Author  of  "Cardome,"  "Borrowed  From  the  Night/*  **A  Son  of  Adam/*  etc. 


VI 

HE  marriage  brought  satisfac- 
tion and  a sense  of  relief  to  all 
the  neighborhood,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jim  Darrel.  He 
could  not  shake  off  a feeling  of  unfitness 
between  Iva  and  his  nephew,  sustained 
by  a secret  knowledge  that  it  was  not 
an  ordained  union.  With  such  views  he 
awaited  the  outcome,  he  knew,  with  fear. 
The  passing  of  time  seemed  to  prove  this 
groundless.  The  young  husband  as- 
sumed his  duties  with  a readiness  that 
relieved  the  minds  of  Iva’s  grandparents 
and  executed  them  with  an  unhoped  for 
success.  There  was  no  need  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  appeal  to  the  neighbors  for 
help  in  the  planting  of  the  crops,  nor 
could  the  most  captious  find  any  fault 
with  his  methods  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  farm. 

But  as  that  first  summer  wore  away, 
Iva  perceived  a change  coming  over  her 
husband.  Even  before  he  spoke  of  it 
she  was  aware  of  his  discontent,  not 
with  his  work,  but  its  nature ; and  the 
first  word  he  uttered,  referring  to  the 
tobacco,  sounded  upon  her  ears  like  a 
knell. 

“It  is  folly,  Iva,  to  expect  to  make 
anything  out  of  just  corn  and  oats  and 
wheat,”  he  said,  when  the  crops  were 
harvested  and  they  were  securing  them 
against  the  winter  frosts  and  snows. 

“We  always  made  a living,”  she  an- 
swered, “and  a fairly  good  one,  too.” 

“But  a man  wants  something  more 
besides  a living,”  he  returned.  “He 
^vants,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  see  an 


increase  in  his  wealth.  That  your  grand- 
father never  saw,  did  he?” 

“No,”  said  Iva,  sadly. 

“And  when  sickness  came  upon  him, 
you  know  the  result,”  he  added,  too  ab- 
sorbed in  himself  to  note  the  red  that 
had  surged  to  his  wife's  pale  face.  “I 
don't  want  to  find  myself  in  his  condi- 
tion when  I am  old.  The  way  to  avoid 
it  is  to  begin  to  lay  aside  something  each 
year  against  that  time.” 

Iva  made  no  reply,  and  as  she  stood 
by  the  crib,  filled  to  the  top  with  the 
yellow  corn,  she  thought  how  short- 
lived had  been  her  peace,  her  quiet  joy 
in  the  belief  that  the  pastoral  life  of  her 
childhood  was  to  be  renewed. 

“Now,  a crop  of  tobacco — ” he  began, 
when  she  suddenly  interrupted  him. 

“A  crop  of  tobacco  would  not  have 
seen  you  with  that  crib  full  of  corn,  those 
oats  stacks  in  the  field,  and  wheat 
enough  to  keep  us  in  flour  until  next 
year’s  is  threshed.” 

“I  don't  see  why,”  he  retorted, 
sharply.  “In  Bourbon  they  raise  these 
things,  and  tobacco,  too.” 

“Yes,  in  Bourbon!”  she  replied, 
pointedly.  “In  Bourbon  the  land  grows 
the  crops  with  less  assistance  from  man 
than  demanded  of  him  here.  Also  in 
Bourbon  the  land-owner  is  wealthy  and 
can  hire  many  men  to  care  for  his  crops. 
Here  we  are  not  able  to  do  so.  It  re- 
quired all  your  time  to  care  for  the  com 
and  the  other  crops  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. How  would  you  have  been  able 
to  raise  tobacco.?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  can  reduce  the 
other  crops.” 
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“But  we  have  only  enough  as  it  is,” 
she  argued. 

“A  good  tobacco  crop  would  leave  us 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  what  else  we 
needed,”  he  replied,  his  voice  rising. 

“Then  we  make  nothing  if  we  have  to 
pay  out  what  the  tobacco  brings  for 
necessaries,”  she  said.  -“Oh,  don’t  you 
see  the  folly  of  it ! And  it  is  such  a hard 
crop  to  raise,  and  you  are  never  certain 
of  it  until  the  money  is  in  your  hand. 
You  may  have  no  season  to  set  out  the 
plants,  lack  of  rain  may  stunt  their 
growth,  a midsummer  hail-storm  may 
destroy  the  entire  field,  or  an  early  frost 
blight  it — not  even  when  it  is  in  the 
barn  can  you  call  it  safe.  And  our  land 
here  is  not  tobacco  land,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  to.” 

He  said  nothing  then,  but  some  weeks 
later,  in  another  mood  of  discontent,  he 
returned  to  the  subject. 

“But  we  have  no  land,”  she  said,  when 
her  other  arguments  failed. 

“Yes  we  have,”  he  contradicted. 
“That  old  pasture  between  us  and  Uncle 
Jim  would  raise  splendid  tobacco.” 

“Why,  that  is  all  we  have  for  the  sheep 
and  the  calves  in  the  summer,”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

“I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  Iva,” 
he  said  with  determination,  “and  I be- 
lieve my  ideas  of  farming  are  as  good 
as  your  grandfather’s.  The  sheep  do  not 
pay  for  all  the  trouble  there  is  with  them, 
and  all  they  eat ; neither  do  the  calves. 
So  I’d  sell  off  all  the  calves,  and  keep 
not  more  than  a dozen  sheep.  I know 
your  grandfather  would  not  be  willing 
to  be  without  some  sheep,  and  your 
grandmother  likes  to  see  them  with  their 
little  lambs  in  the  springtime.  The  pas- 
ture behind  the  stable  will  be  enough 
for  them  and  the  horses  and  cows,  and 
that  will  give  us  the  other  pasture  for  the 
tobacco.  Your  grandfather  was  telling 
me  the  other  day  that  that  was  set  out  in 
grass  when  he  was  a boy  and  has  never 
been  turned  under  since.  With  sheep 


on  it  all  these  years,  it  is  as  rich  as  can 
be,  and  would  grow  a dandy  crop  of  to- 
bacco. Two  crops  such  as  it  would 
bring  would  give  us  a start.  After  a 
young  couple  get  a start  in  life,  the  rest 
of  the  way  is  not  so  hard.” 

Iva  could  have  told  him  that  they  had 
a better  start  than  the  majority  of  their 
acquaintances,  but  remembering  it  had 
come  through  her,  she  forbore. 

“It  is  a good  piece  of  land  in  grass,” 
she  said,  “but  it  will  soon  lose  all  its 
worth  under  the  plow.  I have  heard 
grandfather  say  it  is  washing  land,  and 
not  only  useless  on  this  account  for  a 
crop,  but  to  cultivate  it  would  be  a pos- 
itive loss  to  the  farm.  As  a pasture  it  is 
valuable;  as  a corn  or  tobacco  field,  it 
is  worthless.” 

“Washing  land  can  be  cultivated  if 
one  knows  how  and  is  careful,”  he  in- 
sisted. 

“Moreover,”  she  added,  “grandfather 
would  never,  never  consent  to  your 
plan.” 

“He  would  if  you  were  to  ask  him,” 
he  said,  slipping  his  arm  around  her 
waist. 

“I  cannot  do  that,”  she  replied, 
shrinking  from  his  touch.  “I  do  not 
approve  of  it,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason.” 

A spell  of  sullenness  followed,  so  pro- 
nounced that  even  the  old  people  no- 
ticed it,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  age  they 
gave  no  sign.  It  was,  they  imagined, 
but  one  of  the  storms  the  matrimonial 
bark  must  encounter ; but  when  the 
trouble  she  could  not  conceal  began  to 
show  itself  on  Iva’s  face,  their  fears 
sprang  up.  His  mood  passed  in  time, 
but  Iva  knew  the  determination  of  the 
man  to  have  his  way  was  growing 
stronger,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  her 
grandparents  she  not  only  in  the  end 
would  yield,  but  would  join  with  her 
husband  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  desired 
permission  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  old  pasture.  It 
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happened  as  her  intuition  had  earlier  in- 
formed her,  and  the  old  man  did  not 
long  hold  out  against  his  son-in-law’s 
demand  when  Iva  urged  him  to  yield ; 
but  something  seemed  to  snap  in  his  old 
heart  when  he  saw  his  stock  sold  and 
the  plow  horses  started  toward  the  old 
pasture,  richly  set  in  blue-grass.  But 
Blair  Willis  went  singing  to  the  work, 
and  as  he  guided  the  plow,  he  dreamed 
of  the  wealth  that  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  black  soil  at  his  feet. 

The  season  was  against  him  from  the 
beginning,  and  circumstances  seemed 
to  conspire  with  nature  for  his  disap- 
pointment. He  impressed  his  two 
youngest  cousins  into  his  service  to  aid 
him  in  setting  out  the  plants,  and  the 
three  pair  of  hands  proving  unequal  to 
the  task,  he  was  forced  to  call  upon  Iva 
to  aid  them.  And  Iva,  leaving  her  sweet 
woman’s  work  of  preparation  for  the 
little  child  that  was  coming  to  them, 
went  into  the  field,  and  for  long  hours 
toiled  in  the  rain-soaked  earth. 

This  was  but  the  beginning,  and  she 
knew  it.  When  the  plants  were  ready 
to  be  hoed,  again  she  went  forth,  and  all 
through  that  summer  she  toiled  by  his 
side,  while  the  oats  was  neglected,  and 
the  corn  suffered  from  lack  of  care.  A 
long  drought  succeeded  the  heavy  rains, 
which  had  borne  the  rich  soil  down  the 
hillside,  and  carried  it  onward  through 
the  valley,  depositing  it  on  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  In  it,  the  plants,  strug- 
gling for  life,  showed  yellow  and  sickly 
where  the  calves  of  other  summer  days 
had  grown  fat,  and  the  sheep  had 
feasted ; and  the  hearts  of  the  four 
dwellers  in  the  log-house  knew  a dread- 
ful fear.  There  would  not  be  half  a crop 
of  tobacco,  and  the  yield  of  the  others 
would  be  correspondingly  small ; the 
tobacco  would  not  be  sold  until  the 
spring,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
must  live. 

Iva’s  features  seemed  to  grow  more 
rigid  as  the  days  crept  on,  and  of  what 


was  passing  in  her  heart,  as  she  toiled 
by  her  husband’s  side  in  the  tobacco, 
none  knew.  But  Jim  Darrel,  watching 
from  his  own  field,  could  no  longer  mas- 
ter a terrible  fear  that  possessed  hin; 
and,  resigning  his  own  work  to  his  sons, 
he  strode  one  morning  to  where  she  was 
bending  over  the  plants,  searching  for 
the  green  worms  that  were  destroying 
what  nature  had  so  hardly  brought  forth, 
and  with  tears  coursing  down  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks  besought  her  to 
permit  him  to  take  her  place.  Knowing 
her  physical  endurance  was  reaching  its 
limit,  the  girl-wife  yielded ; but  his  as- 
sistance had  come  too  late,  and  a month 
afterward  they  buried  Iva’s  prema- 
turely born  child,  while  the  mother  was 
hovering  between  life  and  death  in  the 
little  white  room  where  she  had  dreamed 
her  dreams  of  the  success  possible  for 
mortals. 

When  she  came  out  of  her  illness,  she 
appeared  to  herself  to  be  stripped  of 
those  things  that  had  come  with  her 
marriage,  and  stood  once  more  the  girl 
she  had  been.  This  change  was  grad- 
ually borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  who,  finding  he  could  not  over- 
come it,  make  her  once  more  the  sub- 
missive and  defending  wife,  began  to 
develop  all  the  unfortunate  tendencies 
of  his  nature.  The  peace  and  family 
affection  which  had  characterized  life  in 
the  old  home  were  destroyed,  and  the 
aged  eyes  that  might  have  wept  over 
financial  losses,  were  now  drained  of 
tears  by  the  cruel  treatment  accorded 
them  and  their  child  by  the  man  they 
had  regarded  as  their  saviour. 

Another  year  as  disastrous  as  the  first 
passed,  and  when  the  frost  destroyed 
the  tobacco,  in  which  as  before  Iva  had 
toiled,  the  husband  declared  he  would 
try  no  more.  He  would  leave  the  hills 
and  go  back  to  Bourbon,  where  a man 
had  a chance. 

“Grandfather  will  never  leave  this 
place,’’  said  Iva,  indifferently,  when  he 
made  known  his  intention. 
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“Who  wants  him  to  do  so?”  he  de- 
manded. “Do  you  think  I am  going  to 
take  the  old  couple  along?  I didn’t 
marry  three  people  when  I married 
you/’ 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  go  away 
and  leave  us?”  asked  Iva  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“You  coftie  with  me,  of  course,”  he 
answered. 

“And  what  will  become  of  my  grand- 
parents?” she  asked,  and  he  wondered 
that  a woman’s  voice  could  be  so  hard. 

“Oh,  I don’t  intend  to  let  them  want,” 
he  hastened  to  say.  “I  will  be  able  to  do 
more  for  them  there  than  I can  here.” 

“Blair,”  she  said  slowly  and  distinctly, 
“I  will  never  go  to  Bourbon  with  you 
and  leave  my  grandparents.  You  need 
never  again  mention  your  intention 
to  me.” 

It  was  then  Blair  Willis  swore  a 
mighty  oath  that  he  would  bend  her  to 
his  will,  and  from  his  heart  cursed  the 
aged  couple  who  had  welcomed  him 
as  a son. 

“It  is  they,”  he  continued,  “who  are 
destroying  your  happiness.  They  put 
you  up  to  all  the  meanness  you  show  me. 
All  they  wanted  with  me  was  a work- 
man, and  now  that  they  see  I have  be- 
come that,  they  want  to  draw  you  away 
from  me.  They  used  you  as  a bait  to 
get  them  a hand  who  would  ask  for  no 
pay,  but  they  will  find  out  I am  able  to 
balk  their  game.” 

Then  the  first  words  of  reproach  that 
had  ever  passed  her  lips  against  him 
were  spoken  by  Iva,  and  the  man  never 
entirely  forgot  them.  Speaking  was 
useless,  as  she  well  knew.  It  was  not 
in  the  range  of  his  nature  to  realize  his 
mistake,  much  less  admit  it.  He  was 
the  one  who  had  been  wronged,  and 
would  never  fail  in  his  hold  to  that  idea. 
Perhaps  deep  thought  on  the  subject 
showed  Iva  that  he  was  not  wrong  in 
taking  that  position.  Conscience,  that 
always  spoke  so  clearly  to  her,  could  not 
fail  to  show  her  that  had  she  not  re- 


quired for  the  two  she  loved  the  assist- 
ance this  man  could  rfender  she  would 
not  have  married  him.  That  she  had 
made  an  equal  exchange  in  material 
things  did  not  change  the  aspect  of 
things,  as  viewed  by  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  justice  to  him  caused  her  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  her  life. 
She  would  leave  her  grandparents  and 
go  with  him,  but  not  to  a farm.  She 
demanded  that  he  should  seek  employ- 
ment where  he  would  receive  weekly  re- 
muneration. He  .understood  her  mo- 
tive, and  it  galled  him  to  know  that  it 
was  still  of  the  old  people  she  thought, 
that  for  their  sake  she  would  drive  him 
to  the  hated  town  and  to  work  for  which 
he  had  no  aptitude.  He  decided  he 
would  not  yield,  and  supposing  she  had 
made  this  concession  through  fear  or  a 
desire  for  peace,  he  increased  his  un- 
kindness to  the  old  man  and  the  wo- 
man. When  that  method  failed,  he 
turned  like  a wild  beast  upon  his  wife, 
until  Jim  Darrel  interfered.  He  had  en- 
tered the  house  one  winter  day  and  sur- 
prised the  young  man  in  the  midst  of  an 
unusually  bitter  denunciation  of  Iva  and 
her  grandparents.  He  wisely  did  not 
attempt  to  reason  with  his  angry 
nephew,  but  promptly  knocked  him  out 
of  his  chair  by  a well-aimed  and  de- 
cisive blow.  While  he  was  recovering 
from  his  astonishment  and  rising  to  his 
feet,  his  uncle  delivered  himself  of  some 
painful  truths,  and,  in  his  unquenchable 
furv,  stopped  his  young  kinsman’s  re- 
joinder with  a stinging  slap  in  the  face 
that  caused  him  partially  to  lose  the 
equilibrium  he  had  regained. 

“You  beggarly  cur!”  cried  the  en- 
raged man,  “if  you  dare  to  speak  a word 
to  me,  I’ll  beat  your  brains  out  with  this 
poker!”  and  he  snatched  the  long  iron 
rod  from  its  place  against  the  jamb. 
“Only  that  you  are  the  husband  of  this 
girl,  that  she  must  bear  your  name,  I'd 
organize  a band  of  White  Caps  and  give 
you  the  punishment  you  deserve.  You 
came  to  these  people  without  a dollar 
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to  your  name,  and  they  took  you  into 
their  hearts  and  home,  gave  you  the 
child  they  love  better  than  their  lives, 
and  the  home  they  have  grown  old  in. 
Against  their  better  judgment  they 
yielded  to  your  fool’s  ideas,  let  you  dis- 
pose of  their  stock  and  ruin  their  land ; 
and  when  you  failed  to  make  good,  and 
sunk  them  in  poverty,  instead  of  giving 
you  blame,  they  encouraged  you  to  con- 
tinue and  made  excuses  for  you.  And 
what  is  your  return  for  all  this  ? Break- 
ing the  heart  of  the  woman  you  prom- 
ised to  love  and  protect,  destroying  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  this  once  blessed 
home,  and  sending  this  old  man  and 
woman  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
You  have  gone  to  the  end  of  your  tether, 
young  man.  I have  felt  you  were  act- 
ing the  brute  for  some  time;  to-day  I 
know  it,  and  by  Him  that  made  me, 
you’ll  trouble  no  more  these  two  old 
folks  at  least.  Iva  is  your  wife,  to  my 
eternal  sorrow,  and  I may  not  be  able 
to  help  her,  but  I do  propose  to  place 
the  parents  of  my  poor  dead  friend  for- 
ever beyond  your  power.  I’ll  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Kilgour,  when  I am  in  a bet- 
ter frame  of  mind,”  he  said  as  he  turned 
toward  the  door. 

The  next  day  he  came  back  and,  ut- 
terly ignoring  the  nephew  sulking  in  the 
corner,  unfolded  his  plan  to  Mr.  Kil- 
gour. The  boys,  he  said,  had  shown 
more  aptitude  for  trading  than  farming, 
and  had  induced  him  to  sow  down  the 
cultivated  ground  in  grass.  He  did  not 
doubt  that,  even  if  stock  proved  no  more 
successful,  that  the  rest  would  greatly 
benefit  the  land ; still,  they  would  need 
corn,  and  a few  acres  of  tobacco  would 
give  employment  at  home  to  his  two 
younger  sons.  He  proposed  to  rent  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Kilgour  on  shares.  This 
plan  would  assure  the  old  man  of  a liv- 
ing without  any  bother  to  him,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  accommodate 
Mr.  Darrel.  Without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation Mr.  Kilgour  consented  to  the  ar- 


rangement, and  Iva’s  husband  found  his 
only  weapon  of  intimidation  falling  from 
his  hand. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  Darrel,  for  the  first 
time  addressing  his  nephew,  “you  can 
go  back  to  that  Bourbon  you  like  so 
well.  You  are  no  longer  needed  here.” 

VII 

Like  a nightmare  from  which  she 
could  not  waken  appeared  the  time  that 
followed  to  Iva.  Reason,  as  well  as 
affection,  made  her  place  herself  on  the 
side  of  Jim  Darrel  in  holding  Mr.  Kil- 
gour to  his  agreement  when,  in  consid- 
eration for  the  young  man,  he  would 
have  withdrawn,  while  the  knowledge 
that  she  would  be  utterly  powerless  to 
help  them  prevented  her  from  acqui- 
escing to  his  decision  to  return  to  the 
wealthier  county,  where  a place  with 
his  former  employer  awaited  him.  She 
did  not  deny  her  duty  to  him  as  a wife, 
but  she  held  she  owed  a higher  duty  to 
the  old  man  and  woman,  helpless  now, 
and  poverty  stricken,  chiefly  through 
his  perverseness.  She  would  go  to  a 
town  with  him,  she  said,  but  not  to  a 
farm. 

He  did  not  want  to  yield,  but  his 
passionate  determination  to  separate 
her  from  the  aged  couple,  whom  he  had 
come  to  hate,  finally  prevailed.  They 
went  to  Louisville,  where  his  married 
sister  lived. 

When  she  saw  the  log  house  fade 
from  view,  with  its  two  pathetic  figures 
in  the  doorway,  a tremor  passed  over 
Iva’s  body,  and  then  the  old  passivity 
began  to  creep  over  her,  chilling  as  the 
breath  of  dissolution. 

A position  as  driver  was  secured  for 
Blair  by  his  brother-in-law.  And  then 
he  did  a turn  so  dastardly  that  it  de- 
stroyed whatever  affection  for  him  still 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  wife.  He  re- 
fused to  allow  her  a cent  of  his  wages, 
paying  for  all  their  household  expenses 
himself. 
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“You  imagined,”  he  sneered,  “that  I 
would  come  here  to  work  for  you  and 
the  old  couple?  Til  work  for  you — but 
never  a dollar  of  my  money  shall  they 
get — the  ungrateful  old  wretches!” 

Iva  made  no  reply,  and  her  silence 
only  enraged  him.  Fearing  he  would 
do  her  injury,  she  hurried  from  the 
house.  Night  had  fallen,  and  as  she 
found  herself  alone  in  the  crowded  and 
unfamiliar-  city,  the  paralyzing  alarm 
that  such  a scene  brings  to  one  who  has 
known  only  the  deserted  country 
clutched  at  her  heart.  She  cowered 
against  a wall  and,  gazing  upon  the 
spectacle,  told  herself  she  could  never 
venture  into  that  noisy,  rushing,  glitter- 
ing world.  And  yet  she  must.  She 
must  traverse  these  unknown  streets,  go 
to  those  cold  strangers  in  her  search  for 
work,  for  the  old  people  in  the  log  house 
must  not  suffer,  must  not  wait  in  vain 
for  the  money  she  had  promised  would 
weekly  be  sent  to  them.  And  what 
could  she  do?  she  asked  herself,  as  fear 
of  the  streets  began  to  abate.  She  had 
only  been  trained  in  housewifely  arts, 
and  these  she  could  not  employ,  for  still 
must  she  do  her  share  in  maintaining 
the  home  her  husband  had  set  up.  Her 
place  was  still  by  his  side.  She  stood 
there  a long  time,  but  becoming  aware, 
at  length,  of  the  repeated  questioning 
look  of  a policeman,  she  left  her  place 
and  struck  boldly  out  into  the  crowd.  A 
street  opening  upon  the  one  she  trav- 
ersed appeared  less  frequented,  as  it  was 
darker,  and  tired  already  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  crowds  of  the  city,  she  slipped 
into  it.  Great  buildings  unlighted,  de- 
serted, towered  above  her,  and  as  she 
was  drawn  from  her  misery  to  consider 
them,  she  reflected  that  behind  their 
•walls  work  was  constantly  being  done, 
bringing  money  to  the  toilers.  In  some 
of  these  a place  must  be  for  her,  and  as 
she  walked,  the  old  determination  to 
succeed  rose  up  with  all  its  ancient 
strength.  No  doubt  of  her  duty  to  her 
grandparents  presented  itself,  and  when 


she  saw  all  that  stood  between  her  and 
its  performance  was  the  undirected  will 
of  an  elemental  creature,  she  knew  she 
had  never  had  cause  for  the  misery  she 
had  permitted  to  fasten  upon  her.  Up 
and-  down  the  gloomy,  deserted  street 
she  walked,  until  she  again  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a policeman, 
who  also  appeared  to  regard  her  sus- 
piciously. As  he  passed  her  once  more, 
she  paused  and  inquired  the  name  of  the 
street,  and  his  voice  was  chilling  as  he 
answered. 

“What  are  these  buildings  ?”  she  then 
inquired. 

“Factories,”  he  answered  shortly,  pre- 
paring to  pass  on. 

“Wait  a moment,  please!”  she  said 
with  a certain  authority  that  came  nat- 
urally and  hence  became  her.  The  man 
obeyed.  “Do  they  employ  women?” 
she  asked. 

“Some  of  them  do,”  he  answered. 

“Could  you  tell  me  which  ones?”  she 
inquired. 

“The  one  beside  you  does,”  he  said. 

“What  sort  of  a factory  is  it?” 

“A  tobacco  factory,”  he  returned,  and 
the  answer  silenced  Iva’s  questions. 

The  tobacco  that  had  impoverished 
her  grandparents,  killed  her  baby  and 
driven  her  from  home — was  it  waiting 
for  her  here?  She  laid  her  hand  against 
her  throat,  for  there  was  a choking  sen- 
sation in  it.  The  policeman  saw  the 
gleam  of  her  marriage  ring,  and  the  puz- 
zle of  the  woman  increased.  The  mo- 
ment passed,  and  then  Iva,  murmuring 
her  thanks  for  the  information,  turned 
away. 

When  Monday  came,  however,  it 
found  Iva  once  more  in  the  gloomy 
street,  speeding  toward  the  factory  by 
which  she  and  the  policeman  had  stood. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  work- 
ing in  tobacco?”  inquired  the  superin- 
tendent, scarcely  seeing  the  woman  be- 
fore him. 

“Yes,  in  the  field,”  she  answered,  and 
the  voice  brought  his  eyes  swiftly  to  her. 
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There  was  something  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  woman  that  overcame  his  op- 
position to  apprentices,  and  after  a few 
questions  he  took  her  to  a vacant  chair 
before  a long  table,  where  many  girls  sat 
rolling  the  prepared  tobacco  into  cigars. 

“Lucy,  look  after  this  new  hand!” 
commanded  the  superintendent,  address- 
ing the  girl  on  Iva’s  right. 

“Watch  me!”  ordered  Lucy,  giving 
the  newcomer  a swift  glance,  without 
ceasing  her  work.  Iva  obeyed,  and  as 
she  noted  the  swiftness  of  the  fingers, 
she  was,  at  first,  surprised.  Then  she 
ceased  to  regard  their  movement  and 
studied  the  fingers  themselves.  She  saw 
they  were  very  thin,  and  bluish  in  their 
whiteness  where  not  stained  by  the  to- 
bacco. and  the  nails  wore  a sickly  hue. 
She  looked  up  and  down  the  long  table 
and  saw  hundreds  of  fingers,  all  flying  as 
rapidly,  all  wearing  the  color  of  Lucy's. 
She  looked  up  at  the  face  of  her  teacher 
and  saw  the  whiteness  of  the  hands  re- 
produced there  in  ghastliness.  Then 
she  became  aware  of  the  stifling  odor 
of  the  room  and  the  grinding  noises 
from  the  machinery  around  them. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?”  The 
voice  was  thin  like  the  hands,  and  as  it 
fell  faintly  on  her  ears,  Iva  found  her- 
self suddenly  and  passionately  remem- 
bering the  baby  that  had  died. 

“I  can  try,”  she  said,  blindly  groping 
for  the  tobacco. 

“We  work  piece  work,”  explained 
Lucy,  “and  I had  to  teach  the  girl  whose 
place  you  have.  She  was  so  dull.  I 
lost  so  much  time,  and  time's  money.” 

-Ill  learn  by  watching,”  Iva  hastened 
to  say,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Again  she  watched  the  flying 
pale  fingers,  this  time  intelligently,  and 
then,  more  slowly  but  not  less  exactly, 
Iva  rolled  her  first  cigar. 

“You'll  do!”  said  Lucy  when  the 
clocks  struck  noon.  “What’s  your 

J^^ba  stranger  here,  aren’t  you?” 
^°d,  when  Iva  answered  her 


question.  “And  from  the  country,  too? 
Whatever  makes  girls  leave  the  coun- 
try?” she  continued  in  her  feeble  voice, 
as  they  ate  their  lunch  together.  “They 
have  food,  and  clothes,  and  a home,  and 
what  more  does  any  one  want?  And 
their  food  is  good — you  never  sat  down 
to  a dinner  like  this  in  vour  country 
home.  I’ll  bet! — and  they  have  good 
air  and  plenty  of  light.  Oh,  I some- 
times think  if  I could  only  get  one 
breath  of  pure  air  before  I die,  I should 
be  happy.  I never  got  it  and  never  ex- 
pect to.  I was  born  in  the  back  room 
of  a tenement  home,  and  the  earliest 
thing  I can  recollect  is  the  smell  of  to- 
bacco. My  father  worked  in  this  fac- 
tory, and  you  can’t  get  the  smell  of  to- 
bacco out  of  your  clothes.  He  used  to 
like  to  hold  me  on  his  knee,  and  I used 
nearly  to  die  of  suffocation.  After  a 
while,  I was  released,  when  the  other 
children  came,  but  he  seemed  to  lose  in- 
terest in  us.  Poor  dad!  I couldn't  un- 
derstand it  then,  but  I know  now  what 
ailed  him.  It  was  the  tobacco.  He  died 
when  I was  ten  years  old,  and  I took 
his  place  as  breadwinner.  I am  twenty- 
two  now.  That  dark-haired  girl  over 
there  in  the  corner  is  my  youngest  sister, 
and  I have  a brother  here,  too.  The 
other  boy  and  girl  died — the  tobacco 
killed  them  as  it  did  father.  It  is  awful 
for  a mother  to  know  this  work,  done 
for  the  enjoyment  of  men,  kills  her  chil- 
dren, isn't  it  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Iva,  her  heart  breaking, 
“it  is  awful.” 

“And  I am  afraid  the  other  two  are 
not  going  to  stand  long,”  she  continued. 
“That  is  why  I try  to  work  so  hard,  to 
have  something  for  that  time.  They  are 
sick  so  long,  you  know.  It  is  a linger- 
ing disease  we  die  of,  and  it’s  bad 
enough  when  you  are  well,  but  when 
you  are  sick  you  like  to  have  some 
things — a flower  to  smell,  a dish  of  ice- 
cream sometimes,  or  a little  fruit.  I try 
to  make  eight  dollars  a week.  But  f 
don’t  tell  any  one  at  home.  They  think 
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I make  only  six,  and  I pay  the  other 
two  dollars  into  a Building  Association. 
When  they  have  to  give  up,  I won't  be 
as  I was  when  the  other  two  took  sick' 
Of  course,  mother  keeps  us  insured  for 
enough  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses. 
When  she  pays  that  each  week  on  four, 
and  the  rent,  there  isn’t  much  left  for 
food  and  clothes.  It  seems  strange, 
doesn’t  it,  that  people  must  work  to  get 
enough  to  live  on  and  to  bury  them.” 

The  food  lay  untouched  in  Iva’s  lap. 
The  desire  for  it  was  gone,  lost  in  the 
emotions  the  girl’s  brutally  frank  story 
had  awakened.  Such  speech  in  any  of 
Iva’s  former  acquaintances  would  be  im- 
possible, for  the  country  teaches  reti- 
cence. Scarcely  would  these  things 
have  been  admitted  in  thought;  but 
Lucy  uttered  them  with  an  ease  which 
was  eloquent  of  frequent  repetition. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Iva,  finally,  “your 
fears  are  groundless.  Your  brother  and 
sister  may  not — not — ” 

“Oh,  I think  they  will,”  said  Lucy. 
“They  are  beginning  to  look  just  as  the 
others  did.  It  will  be  awful  when  there’s 
only  me  left  to  mother.  And  what  shall 
I do  when  she  is  gone  ?” 

Unconsciously  Iva  swept  the  face  be- 
fore her  and  shuddered,  seeing  now  in 
its  pallor  the'  foreshadowing  of  the 
death  she  was  predicting  for  the  other 
members  of  her  family. 

“Don’t  think  about  such  things,  dear 
Lucy!”  cried  Iva,  placing  her  steady 
hand  upon  the  girl’s  thin  arm.  “Life 
may  turn  out  differently  for  you  and 
your  loved  ones,”  but  Lucy  only  shook 
her  head. 

“You  can  talk  like  that  now,”  she 
said,  “because  you  are  new  to  this  life; 
but  in  a little  while  you  will  come  to 
think  of  life  as  the  rest  of  us  do  and  won- 
der why  you  were  born.” 

In  too  short  a time  Iva  found  the 
words  of  the  girl  being  fulfilled.  For  a 
few  days  her  husband  remained  igno- 
rant of  her  occupation ; but  returning 
home  one  evening  earlier  than  usual,  and 


finding  her  absent,  he  demanded  an  ex^ 
planation.  When  it  was  given,  and  he 
learned  that  she  had  foiled  him,  he 
struck  her  to  the  floor.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  there  was  a light  in  her 
eyes  that  proved  a warning  even  to  the 
fury-blinded  man. 

“For  less  than  that  a man  of  my  name 
would  kill  you,”  she  said,  slowly.  “If 
ever  you  repeat  it,  I will.” 

He  slunk  back  sullenly  before  her  and, 
after  she  had  prepared  it,  ate  his  supper 
in  silence.  For  days  he  maintained  it, 
brooding  deeply  on  the  wrong  he 
deemed  had  been  done  him.  When 
next  he  spoke  to  his  wife  it  was  to  offer 
to  share  his  wages  with  her  if  she  would 
abandon  her  work,  and  she  refused  to 
accept  as  a gift  what  she  had  reason  to 
consider  her  right.  Then  a night  came 
which  brought  not  her  husband  home, 
but  the  day  following  a note  reached  her 
informing  her  that  he  had  gone  to  Mis- 
souri to  join  his  father.  At  first  the 
thought  of  her  loneliness  seemed  to 
smite  the  young  wife,  and  the  impulse 
to  fly  to  her  grandparents’  home  wa9 
overpowering.  But  pride  came  speedily 
to  her  rescue.  She  would  not  return  to 
her  birthplace  an  abandoned  wife. 
Moreover,  the  need  for  money  wa9 
pressing  in  the  old  home.  She  would 
continue  her  work  in  the  factory.  After 
a while  she,  too,  would  acquire  speed 
and  earn  as  good  a wage  as  Lucy.  She 
would  save  money,  and  when  she  had 
a few  hundred  dollars,  then  she  would 
go  back — when  she  had  proven  she  was 
no  failure.  The  dream  of  the  future 
homecoming  softened  somewhat  the 
misery  of  that  hour  of  desertion.  After- 
ward she  sold  all  unnecessary  furniture 
and  took  a small  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  Lucy  lived.  Always  was  the 
absence  of  the  man  she  had  ceased  to 
respect  a grateful  relief  to  Iva,  but  the 
sense  of  her  loneliness,  the  knowledge 
of  her  married  life,  and  above  all  her 
sorrow  for  her  grandparents — these 
things  were  fast  breaking  the  spirit  of 
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the  woman.  Added  to  these  was  the 
utter  dreariness  of  her  days  spent  in  the 
noisy,  disease-laden  factory.  The  celer- 
ity she  had  hoped  for  was  not  easily  at- 
tained, and  after  months  of  earnest 
effort  she  was  receiving  only  five  dol- 
lars. Half  of  this  she  regularly  sent 
home,  and  on  the  remainder  she  man- 
aged somehow  to  exist.  To  lessen  ex- 
penses, she  had  been  forced  to  share 
her  room  with  another  girl,  a sickly,  de- 
spondent creature,  whose  presence  Iva 
was  beginning  to  loathe.  One  of  those 
unaccountable  infatuations  that  some- 
times overtake  young  girls  for  one  of 
their  own  sex,  possessed  her  for  Iva, 
sprung  out  of  the  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy— the  first  her  poor  life  had  known 
— shown  her  by  Iva  in  the  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance.  This  she  was  con- 
stantly demanding  in  return  for  her 
slavish  love,  and  the  torture  of  it  was 
last  driving  Iva  to  desperation. 

“Some  time,” she  thought  often  of  late, 
UI  shall  lose  control  of  myself  and  tell 
her  how  I loathe  her — and  that  will 
break  her  heart.” 

Lucy,  too,  was  proving  another  trial, 
with  her  incessant  talk  of  the  misery  of 
her  family,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
while  Lucy’s  brother,  on  the  eve  of  his 
majority,  had  conceived  a deep  affection 
for  his  sister’s  friend,  which  was  more 
of  a trial  to  her  than  the  affection  of 
her  roommate. 

Finally  the  inexorableness  of  her  life 
became  victorious ; her  last  remnant  of 
resistance  fell  away,  and  selfishness  took 
up  its  rule  in  her  soul.  No  longer  could 
she  overcome  her  dislike  for  her  associ- 
ates, and  she  deliberately  cut  herself  off 
from  them  during  the  noon  hour  which 
brought  them  together.  It  was  autumn 
now,  and  the  creeping  airs  that  some- 
times met  her  in  the  streets  filled  her 
with  unutterable  longing.  They  were 
gathering  in  the  corn  now,  and  she 
could  see  the  golden  pumpkins  and  the 
long-necked  squashes  lying  on  the 
ground,  fast  ripening  under  the  hectic 


sun.  The  aftermath  was  in  the  grass, 
and  the  cows  browsed  in  it  while  the 
trees  threw  long  shadows  toward  the 
east ; and  in  the  log-house  the  old  cou- 
ple sat  silent  and  alone.  The  year  had 
been  prosperous  for  them,  they  had  writ- 
ten her.  The  old  pasture  land  that  had 
refused  to  yield  tobacco  had  given  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  corn,  and  oats 
enough  had  been  raised  to  feed  the  stock 
during  the  coming  winter.  Her  grand- 
father’s health  was  improving,  too,  and 
he  was  able  to  assist  his  wife  with  the 
chores.  This  might  have  put  new  heart 
into  the  girl  had  she  not  fallen  from  her 
old  ideal,  but  now  she  was  conscious 
only  of  fear  that  this  change  in  her 
grandparents*  fortune  was  but  the  break 
that  comes  between  storms. 

“I  wish,”  she  said,  at  last,  “that  we 
three  were  dead  and  sleeping  with  my 
father  and  mother  and  the  little  baby.” 

It  was  after  she  had  arrived  at  this 
state  that  Iva  found  her  church.  It 
stood  on  the  next  street  between  two 
great  commercial  buildings.  It  was 
large  and  old  and  already  was  showing 
the  signs  of  neglect.  Its  steeple,  run- 
ning up  to  a slender  point,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a cross.  Iva  did  not 
see  that,  for  she  had  not  looked  so  high. 
It  would,  however,  have  meant  nothing 
to  her,  who  was  ignorant  of  religions. 
Its  half-open  door  showed  her  a long, 
dim,  deserted  place.  Entering,  she  also 
found  it  was  quiet.  She  went  half-way 
up  the  aisle  and  dropped  wearily  into  a 
seat.  It  was  noon,  and  the  rasping  noise 
of  the  factories  surrounding,  which  tore 
its  stillness  through  the  rest  of  the  day, 
had  ceased,  and  the  rush  of  the  street 
without  reached  her  only  as  a far-off 
murmur. 

“It  is  a blessed  place!”  sighed  Iva, 
and  closing  her  eyes  she  leaned  her  head 
against  a column,  while  the  first  peace 
she  had  known  in  many  days  stole  over 
her.  Each  day  saw  her  hurrying  to  the 
church.  Always  was  it  deserted,  always 
quiet  and  restful.  In  the  course  of  a few 
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days,  a slight  sound,  as  of  the  opening 
of  a door,  softly  interrupted  her  reveries. 
On  one  occasion,  unclosing  her  eyes,  she 
saw  the  outline  of  a man's  figure  kneel- 
ing on  the  altar  steps,  his  head  bowed  in 
prayer.  She  instantly  closed  her  eyes, 
conscious  of  a feeling  of  dislike  of  the 
unknown  who  had  thus  interrupted  her 
solitude.  To  escape  people  she  came 
here,  and  still  she  was  pursued  by  them ! 
When  the  neighboring  whistles  warned 
her  the  afternoon’s  arduous  tasks  were 
beginning,  glancing  toward  the  altar, 
she  saw  the  suppliant  figure  was  still 
there.  The  next  day  she  was.  again 
drawn  back  to  reality  by  the  soft  open- 
ing of  a door,  and  again,  when  she  de- 
parted. she  left  the  man  at  prayer.  The 
third  day,  when  he  came  in,  she  was  im- 
pelled to  regard  him.  Her  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light,  saw  that  he  was 
clothed  in  a long  black  gown,  which 
struck  her  as  unusual,  and  the  hair  was 
wavy  and  silvery  white.  His  face  she 
could  not  see.  Intuitively  she  felt  good- 
ness and  sincerity  had  their  places, 
never  to  be  dethroned,  in  the  heart  of 
the  praying  man,  and  her  former  feel- 
ing of  resentment  against  his  intrusion 
did  not  now  disturb  her. 

“Doubtless  he  is  the  minister,”  she 
thought,  “and  that  is  why  he  kneels  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railing.  But  I 
wonder  what  makes  him  kneel.  They 
never  used  to  kneel  when  they  prayed 
at  home.”  Then  the  low  bench  upon 
which  her  feet  were  resting  drew  her 
attention,  and  she  realized  she  was  in 
a church  different  from  the  one  in  which 
she  had  occasionally  worshipped.  Her 
mind  having  entered  upon  the  subject 
was  not  withdrawn,  and  remembered 
passages  of  Scripture  came  back,  and 
stray  words  the  propounding  speakers 
had  uttered.  “God  is  over  all,  my 
friends,  and  never  far  away, ’’.and  she 
seemed  to  see  again  the  old  preacher, 
his  voice  shaken  by  age,  as  he  made  the 
solemn  statement  from  the  little  plat- 
form to  the  eager-eyed  men,  women  and 


children  before  him.  Then,  by  one  of 
those  strange  acts  of  memory,  she  was 
again  crossing  the  dusty  road,  drawn  to 
the  schoolhouse  by  the  voice  of  the 
young  political  candidate,  standing  once 
more  in  the  crowded  room,  meeting  his 
eyes  across  the  distance  separating 
them,  feeling  once  more  the  joyous  thrill 
she  had  experienced  as  her  soul  rose  up 
to  meet  his. 

Iva  was  now  aware  that  she  had 
struggled  to  her  feet,  a cry,  anguished, 
remorseful,  breaking  from  her  lips.  At 
the  sound  and  the  noise  she  made  in 
rising,  the  priest  sprang  up,  and  turned 
quickly  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption in  a place  he  supposed  was  de- 
serted. He  saw  the  girl  sinking  back 
upon  the  bench,  and  fearing  she  was  ill, 
he  unfastened  the  gate  and  hurried 
down  the  aisle.  Iva,  full  of  her  bitter 
thoughts,  was  sitting  again  with  closed 
eyes  and  was  unaware  of  his  approach, 
until  she  heard  his  low  voice  by  her  side. 
She  turned  her  head  quickly,  and  saw 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  pew  the 
black-robed  man,  the  silvery  hair  fram- 
ing a face  both  fair  and  youthful.  But 
the  deep,  dark  eyes  that  met  hers  in  the 
twilight  of  the  church  had  in  them  an 
expression  so  poignant  they  seemed  to 
pierce  her  soul.  The  eyes  explained  to 
Iva  the  meaning  of  the  white  head. 

“No,  I am  not  ill — I was  startled,” 
said  Iva,  answering  his  question.  Then, 
as  he  was  turning  away  with  a mur- 
mured request  for  pardon  for  his  intru- 
sion, she  said : “Is  this  your  church, 
sir?” 

“I  am  assistant  pastor  here,”  he  ex- 
plained. 

“Is  there  any  objection  to  my  coming 
here  at  noon  ?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no!”  he  said.  “The  church  is 
always  open  and  all  are  welcome.” 

“Thank  .you,”  said  Iva,  adding:  “It 
is  so  quiet.  One  gets  so  tired  of  noise 
and  of  people.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied  softly,  as  he  Inoved 
away,  “one  does.” 
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The  unexpected  encounter  with  the 
priest  was  soon  forgotten,  but  not  to  be 
dispelled  was  the  memory  that  had 
brought  him  to  her  side.  Again,  as  of 
old,  the  spell  of  John  Taylor  was  upon 
her  life,  again  she  found  herself  claiming 
his  ideal  of  their  common  people  as  true. 
Daily,  as  she  worked,  or  sat  in  the  old 
church,  she  reviewed  her  life,  critically 
yet  not  unkindly,  and  with  an  honesty 
that  is  rare  when  we  turn  reflection  upon 
our  own  actions.  Her  first  deviation 
from  right  principle,  she  perceived,  was 
when  she  had  entered  upon  the  married 
state  from  inferior  motives,  but  through 
all  its  disastrous  results,  she  knew  she 
had  saved  herself  from  defeat.  Not  un- 
til now,  when  she  was  practically  freed 
from  the  influence  that  had  so  long 
shaped  the  circumstances  of  her  life  and 
was  her  own  mistress,  had  she  yielded 
from  her  high  ideal.  She  did  not  deny 
the  extenuating  facts,  the  foremost  of 
which  was  lack  of  proper  physical  nutri- 
tion. With  a healthy  body,  the  struggle 
of  the  spirit  is  less  hard,  and  yet  was  it 
possible  to  attain  victory  even  without 
that  help.  Before,  she  had  only  to  meet 
the  conditions  others  had  placed  around 
her;  now  she  was  encountering  those 
she  herself  had  fashioned,  and  the 
greater  victory  was  reserved  for  their 
overcoming. 

It  was  harder  than  she  had  deemed 
to  get  herself  into  hand  again,  but  it 
was  finally  accomplished ; and  Iva  felt 
that  whatever  might  henceforth  befall, 
the  calm  supremacy  her  soul  had  at- 
tained would  not  again  be  threatened. 
The  fault  with  so  many  well-meaning 
lovers  of  mankind  is,  that  they  set  forth 
to  help  others  without  first  helping 
themselves.  “Charity,”  saith  the  pro* 
verb,  “begins  at  home,”  and  fraternal- 
ism,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  with  self. 
Indeed,  we  may  believe  if  each  were 
truly  good  to  himself  there  would  be 


no  need  to  exercise  our  goodness  to- 
ward others;  if  charity,  in  its  complete 
sense,  ruled  in  the  home,  there  would 
be  no  call  for  charity  in  the  world. 

But  Iva’s  ideal,  while  ample  for  her- 
self, would  fail  utterly  among  a people 
less  spiritually  exalted.  It  could  not 
have  helped  Lucy,  running  her  pitiful 
race  with  disease,  nor  would  it  have 
availed  against  the  heart-hunger  of  her 
roommate.  Indeed,  she  might  have 
failed  to  realize  her  duty  toward  these 
among  whom  she  lived  had  she  not  en- 
countered the  priest  of  the  church  she 
still  visited.  As  she  was  passing  up  the 
steps  one  noonday,  he  was  coming  down, 
and  recognizing  her  as  the  lone  watcher 
he  had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing,  he 
accosted  her. 

“Do  you  belong  to  this  parish?”  he 
asked.  She  replied  that  she  did  not,  and 
then  he  inquired  if  she  were  a Catholic. 

“What  made  you  think  that?”  she 
asked,  after  a quick  denial. 

“Why,  this  being  a Catholic 
church — ” he  began,  with  the  ghost  of 
a smile  around  the  well-cut  lips,  when 
she  interrupted  him. 

“I  did  not  know  that,”  she  said.  “And 
are  you  a priest?” 

The  smile  now  crept  over  the  face, 
but  Iva  noticed  it  did  not  reach  the 
dark  eyes. 

“You  are  from  the  country — the  back- 
woods,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked.  “Don’t 
mind,  child!  I am  a mountaineer  my- 
self— a convert  to  the  Catholic  Church 
also,  and  so,  you  see,  I know  what  you 
have  been  taught  about  Catholics  and 
priests.  There  isn’t  a grain  of  truth  in 
those  stories.” 

“That  is  what  my  grandfather  always 
said,”  answered  Iva,  “and  so  I never  re- 
membered any  of  those  stories.  When 
there  is  so  much  truth  to  be  sought  for, 
there  is  no  sense  in  burdening  our  mem- 
ories with  lies.” 

The  words  caused  the  priest  again  to 
regard  her,  this  time  even  more  closely; 
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and  what  only  one  in  all  her  life  had 
had  found  in  the  unfathomed  eyes,  he 
also  descried. 

“To  what  Church  do  you  belong  ?” 
he  asked. 

“I  never  joined  with  any  of  them,,, 
she  answered.  “I  never  had  time — I 
don’t  mean  work  prevented  me,”  she 
hastened  to  explain.*  “I  did  not  have  to 
work  very  hard  when  I was  a young 
girl ; but  the  preachers  succeeded  one 
another  so  fast  at  the  meeting-house  I 
never  had  time  to  study  the  different 
creeds  they  preached.  I believe,  though, 
I liked  the  Methodists  best  of  any — 
they  seem  to  have  more  fellowship,  and 
to  be  less  narrow.  I should  not  like  to 
have  to  think  that  all  humanity  is  to  be 
lost,  except  the  little  company  crowded 
on  to  my  craft.  But  I never  could  ac- 
custom myself  to  their  noisy  method 
of  worshipping.” 

“You  don’t  mind  it  when  you  are  one 
of  the  worshippers,”  said  the  priest,  the 
smile  again  reaching  up  to  the  pain- 
drenched  eyes.  “I  was  a Methodist. 
But  I must  be  going.” 

As  he  perceived  Iva  lingered  hesita- 
tingly, he  paused. 

“Does  it  make  any  difference  my  sit- 
ting in  the  church,  when  I am  not  a 
Catholic?”  she  inquired. 

“You  are  God’s  child,  my  friend,”  he 
said,  solemnly,  “ and  God  dwells  here, 
waiting  for  His  children  to  come  to 
Him.  You  are  always  welcome  to  this 
or  any  Catholic  church.  Do  vou  come 
here  on  Sundays?” 

“I  came  once,  but  there  were  so  many 
people,  I went  away.” 

“It  is  never  so  crowded  that  you  could 
not  find  a seat,”  said  the  priest,  for  the 
once  flourishing  congregation  was  be- 
ing dispersed  by  the  encroachments  of 
industry. 

“But  I want  to  get  away  from  people,” 
she  said.  . “That  is  why  I come  here. 
I work  in  the  tobacco  factory,  and 
oh !” — she  threw  her  hand  outward,  and 


he  seemed  to  understand  all.  “Once  I 
came  near  hating  them,”  she  added. 
“There  is  no  danger  of  that  now,  how- 
ever. But,  nevertheless,  I like  to  be 
alone.” 

“It  is  better  to  seek  retirement,”  said 
the  priest,  “than  to  lower  oneself  to  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  crowd.  • But  is 
it  necessary  for  one  to  do  this?  Cannot 
one  live  as  truly  in  the  crowd  as  in  the 
solitude?  Indeed,  does  not  the  best 
test  of  greatness  lie  in  that?  In  our 
Church  we  have  many  saints  who 
reached  the  height  of  holiness  by  divers 
ways;  but  there  is  none  greater  than 
Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  like  Our  Lord, 
spent  his  days  amidst  the  people.  And 
the  people,  Miss — ” He  paused  ab- 
ruptly, and  asked:  “Do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  your  name?  I am  a country- 
man, and  you  know  we  always  want  to 
know  the  name  of  every  stranger.  Mine 
is  Cantrill — Father  Cantrill,  as  Catholic 
priests  are  addressed.” 

“Mine  is  Iva  Willis.  I am  married,” 
she  said,  and  she  noted  the  surprise  in 
his  eyes. 

“As  I started  to  say,  Mrs.  Willis,  the 
people  have  need  of  us,  and  we  have 
more  need  of  the  people.  We  live  only 
a half-life  when  we  live  it  out  of  touch 
with  our  brothers.  I do  not  doubt  that 
you  require  such  moments  of  solitude 
as  you  find  her,  and  we  are  told  that 
Christ,  at  frequent  intervals,  withdrew 
from  His  work  for  meditation  and 
prayer ; still,  ever  when  He  returned  he 
mingled  among  the  people.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  we  owe  a 
duty  to  those  with  whom  we  labor  not 
less  than  those  with  whom  we  live? 
Perhaps  if  the  truth  were  made  known 
to  us  as  God  beholds  it,  we  should  see 
the  former  have  more  need  of  us  than 
the  latter.” 

“I  had  never  thought  of  things  in  that 
way,”  said  Iva  slowly,  and  then  they 
parted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Characteristics  of  Augustan  Ages 

By  JOHN  M’DONALD 


HOME  one  has  said  that  epochs 
of  literature  are  not  named 
fitly  but  by  chance.  The 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature 
had  for  its  luminary  an  orator ; English 
literature  names  a poet  and  proclaims 
him  matchless  in  the  arena  of  mind. 
However,  both  agree  in  this,  that  in  their 
Augustan  ages  poetry  was  adopted  as 
the  medium  of  their  best  thought. 

In  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Augustan  period,  eloquence  had  lost  its 
place  in  public  life.  The  voice  of  Cicero 
was  silent  in  death  and  no  man  could 
presume  to  awake  its  echo.  Instinct- 
ively the  Romans  turned  to  poetry,  for 
those  who  excelled  therein  were  sure 
of  the  generous  recognition  of  such  men 
as  Octavius,  Asinius,  Pollio  and  Mae- 
cenas. Virgil  gave  to  the  epic  its  high- 
est finish  in  regard  to  structure  and 
diction*  Horace,  in  ode,  epistle  and 
satire,  measured  wisdom  and  sunshine 
in  artful  taste  to  his  patrons. 

The  Roman  Augustan  Age,  strictly 
speaking,  begins  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Augustus  became  mas- 
ter of  Rome ; but  it  is  well,  since  the 
Eclogues  of  Horace  were  written  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  assign  its  commence- 
ment from  the  battle  of  Philippi,  making 
in  all  a full  period  of  fifty-seven  years. 
Rome’s  Golden  Age  had  marked  the 
culmination  of  Latin  prose ; this  one 
was  to  reach  the  perfection  of  Latin 
poetry.  The  Augustan  Age  produced, 
as  leaders,  Virgil  and  Horace.  The 
Muse  had  stored  her  sweets  so  deeply 
in  them  that  the  might  of  an  Augustus 
was  necessary  to  draw  them  forth.  It 
was  a selfish  motive  which  prompted 
Augustus  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  poets. 
As  the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  the  murderer 


of  Cleopatra’s  children,  and  as  a pro- 
fligate, he  found  it  hard  to  elevate  the 
glory  of  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  called  to  his  side 
the  astute  Maecenas,  and  at  once,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  temples  were  restored, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  all,  three  young 
authors  from  the  country — Virgil, 
Horace  and  Livy — came  forward  to 
further  with  enthusiasm  the  new  inter- 
ests of  the  Roman  state. 

Virgil  in  his  first  Eclogue  proclaimed 
Augustus  a god,  and  a god  he  soon 
became  in  his  own  estimation  and  that 
of  the  people.  Poetry  bloomed  under 
tender  care.  Augustus  had  excellent 
literary  judgment.  Maecenas,  although 
an  indifferent  writer  himself — Augustus 
speaks  of  his  verse  as  curled  locks  reek- 
ing with  ointment — had  a generous  store 
of  sound  advice  to  bestow.  He  was 
most  cautious  in  giving  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, but  when  once  won  over  he  proved 
a true  and  generous  friend. 

On  account  of  the  notable  assistance 
which  Augustus,  Maecenas  and  Pollio 
gave  to  writers  of  this  period  it  has 
always  been  known  as  the  Augustan  Age 
of  Latin  literature.  Many  contend  that, 
since  poetry  is  the  highest  form  of  liter- 
ature, this  age  should  be  named 
“Golden"  rather  than  Augustan.  They 
point  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  term 
“Golden”  when  applied  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  denounce  the  weak- 
ness of  bestowing  the  same  literary 
epithet  solely  on  the  strength  of  simi- 
larity of  conditions.  For  them  the  prod- 
uct of  the  age  rather  than  the  circum- 
stance should  govern  the  literary  ap- 
pellation. Thus  we  should  have  the  age 
of  Cicero  designated  as  the  “Golden 
Age  of  eloquence,"  and  the  period  of 
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Virgil  and  Horace  as  the  “Golden  Age 
of.  poetry.” 

In  English  literature,  Shakespeare 
fitly  represents  the  Golden  Age  of  poetry. 
The  Golden  Age  of  eloquence  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Cicero  came  later, 
during  the  floreated  period  of  Burke, 
Sheridan  and  Fox.  But  this  division 
leaves  the  age  of  Addison  and  Pope  un- 
alloted. 

The  Augustan  periods  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  in  Latin  literature  and  of 
Addison  and  Pope  in  English  literature 
show  many  points  of  general  similarity. 
If  the  Roman  rejoiced  in  an  abun- 
dance of  literary  patronage,  the  English 
had  its  coffee  house,  Harley,  St.  John, 
Sir  William  Trumbull  and  the  Crown. 
These,  although  less  lavish  than  Mae- 
cenas, did  not  fall  below  the  Roman 
critic  in  their  demand  for  finished  exe- 
cution. Pope  may  be  likened  to  Horace, 
inasmuch  as  he  followed  well-defined 
canons  of  composition,  esteemed  art 
above  nature  and  disdained  the  vulgar 
crowd.  Addison,  although  he  wrote 
prose,  was  Virgilian  in  style.  His 
country  scenes  have  all  the  ease  and 
tranquillity  so  beautifully  pictured  in 
Virgil's  pastorals. 

The  ages  differ  in  their  primary  pur- 
pose. The  age  of  Augustus  extolled 
the  national  character,  the  age  of  Anne 
preached  sermons  in  the  hope  of  teach- 
ing taste  and  morality.  The  age  of 
Augustus  was  a completion  of  the 
Ciceronian  age.  Lucretius  and  Catullus 
were  the  harbingers  of  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Ovid ; Cicero,  Caesar  and  Sallust 
melt  in  the  honied  narrative  of  Livy. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out 
a similar  relation  between  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Queen  Anne  periods. 

The  satire  of  both  ages  is  especially 
interesting  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
its  effect.  The  good-natured  ridicule 
of  Horace  rises  to  bold  conviction  in 
Juvenal.  Thus  elevated,  it  lent  its 
powerful  force  to  the  upbuilding  of  polit- 
ical, social  and  religious  institutions. 


Brown's  “Essay  on  Satire”  indicates 
this  change  in  the  following  couplets: 

“Then  sportive  Horace  caught  the  gener- 
ous fire; 

For  Satire’s  bow  resign’d  the  sounding  lyre; 
Each  arrow  polished  in  his  hand  was  seen, 
And,  as  it  grew  more  polish’d,  grew  more 
keen, 

His  art  concealed  in  studied  negligence. 
Politely  sly,  cajoled  the  foes  of  sense; 

He  seemed  to  sport  and  trifle  with  the  dart. 

But  while  he  sported,  drove  it  to  the  heart.” 
♦ * * * * * * 

“More  ardent  eloquence,  and  boundless  rage. 
Inflamed  bold  Juvenal’s  exalted  page; 

His  mighty  numbers  awed  corrupted  Rome, 
And  swept  audacious  Greatness  to  its  doom; 
The  headlong  torrent  thundering  from  on 
high, 

Rent  the  proud  rock  that  lately  braved  the 

sky.” 

It  might  seem  that  a like  evolution 
should  have  taken  place  in  English 
satire.  Swift  had  proven  himself  a mas- 
ter of  sarcasm,  irony,  ridicule  and  bur- 
lesque. The  following  age  called  for 
a satirist  having  all  these,  with  some- 
thing more  of  human  sympathy.  In- 
stead, the  standard  of  satirical  writing 
dropped  to  mere  personal  prejudice, 
such  as  the  Peter  Pandar’s  estimate  of 
Boswell : 


“O,  Boswell  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate’er  thy 
name, 

Thou  might  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame, 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macpherson  midst  his  native  North, 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to 
shore. 

All  Hail! 

Triumphant  thou,  through  time’s  vast  gulf 
shalt  sail 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou 
cling, 

Close  as  a supple  courtier  to  a king; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its 
power. 

Stuck  like  a rat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  tho’  thy  Johnson  ne’er  had  blessed  thy 
eyes, 

Paoli’s  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies, 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad 
hack), 

A tomtit  twittering  on  an  eagle’s  back.” 
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A Momentous  Christmas  Eve 

By  OLIVE  KATHARINE  PARR 

Author  of  “Pearl,”  “The  Children*#  Cardinal,”  “Back  Slum  Idyll#,”  etc. 


I 

THIS  sounds  a sensational  title. 
It  suggests  a story  about  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  So, 
all  ye  who  prefer  such  stories, 
pass  this  one  by,  for  it  concerns  only 
two  humble  humble  denizens  of  slum- 
land — two  of  God’s  people  who  were 
specially  dear  to  the  great  tender  Heart 
of  the  Divine  Babe  because  they  were  a 
widow  and  an  orphan. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas 
term,  and  in  the  elementary  school  of  a 
certain  squalid  London  parish  the  chil- 
dren were  being  eloquently  harangued 
upon  the  enthralling  subject  of  Midnight 
Mass.  My  story  dates  at  the  time  when 
"Education  Bills”  were  still  evils  to 
come,  and  when  Catholic  teachers  could 
reserve  their  chief  efforts  for  the  incul- 
cation of  Christian  doctrine  into  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  without  a sneak- 
ing and  discomforted  feeling  that  some 
British  legislator  or  other  would  sud- 
denly pop  out  from  behind  the  black- 
board to  vote  away  the  subject  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  It  also 
dates  from  the  year  when  Midnight 
Mass  was  permitted,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Reformation,  in  all 
the  parish  churches  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Even  the  youngest  amongst  us 
can  almost  remember  that  momentous 
Christmas,  which  brought,  besides  the 
usual  festive  joys,  a deep  thankfulness 
at  the  reinstation  of  this  beautiful  cus- 
tom of  the  Church.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  children,  to  whom 
a lawful  excuse  for  the  postponement  of 
bedtime  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  was  a halcyon  and  utterly  un- 
^^^^pcpected  prospect. 


“So  you  see,  children,”  concluded  the 
head  mistress,  impressively,  “this  will 
be  one  of  the  happiest  Christmasses 
that  England  has  ever  known,  and  the 
Christ  Child  will  really  come  amongst 
us  as  He  did  at  Bethlehem,  just  at  the 
same  hour.  So  be  sure  you  welcome 
Him  with  your  best  prayers,  and  ask 
Him  for  whatever  you  most  need,  be- 
cause He  is  sure  to  grant  your  prayers 
on  such  a night.” 

May  Perry  came  out  of  the  school 
like  a child  in  a dream.  She  and  her 
mother  had  long  been  deprived  of  her 
father’s  powerful  protection,  and  the 
cares  of  life  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
young  shoulders  which  had  only,  so  far, 
borne  the  weight  of  seven  years  of  time. 
May’s  father  had  been  a Catholic  and 
she  herself  was  baptised  in  infancy. 
But  her  mother  professed  no  creed  and 
was,  besides,  one  of  those  women  so 
common  in  slum-land — very  well  mean- 
ing, perfectly  guileless,  possessed  of 
every  moral  virtue,  but  what  the  Scotch 
humanely  call  “soft”  and  the  British  leg- 
islator “mentally  deficient.”  Mrs.  Perry 
earned  a precarious  living  as  a flower 
seller,  and  though  she  had  always  in- 
tended that  May  should  be  educated  in 
her  father’s  faith,  circumstances  had 
militated  against  this  by  compelling 
them  to  live  in  districts  too  far  from  a 
Catholic  school  for  infant  feet  to  toddle. 
And  now  that  they  had  at  last  found 
themselves  in  the  next  street  to  a large 
Catholic  church,  May  was  learning  the 
truths  of  her  faith  for  the  first  time. 
She  had  lately  made  her  first  confession 
and  this  was  her  first  Christmas  as  a 
practical  little  Catholic. 

As  she  walked  slowly  home  in  the  raw 
twilight,  the  idea  of  the  midnight  ser- 
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vice  appealed  to  her  more  and  more 
strongly. 

‘Teacher  said  Baby  Jesus  would 
come,  jist  as  ’e  come  in  the  stable  to  the 
shepherds  and  the  angels.  Teacher 
must  know.  And  she  said  if  we  arst 
’im  wot  we  most  wanted,  ’e’d  be  cer- 
tain to  give  it  to  us.  Oh,  if  mother 
would  only  let  me  go!” 

Child  though  she  was, — or,  perhaps, 
because  she  was  such  a child,  for  the 
perception  of  children  upon  many  points 
is  far  keener  than  our  own — May  felt 
intuitively  that  religion  was  a worry  to 
her  mother.  The  poor  little  woman  had 
never,  of  course,  said  or  even  hinted 
such  a thing,  but  May  could  feel  that  life 
was  easier  before  she  had  to  attend  to 
her  religious  duties,  and  that  the  long 
lie  in  bed  on  Sundays — the  only  rest  day 
in  the  week — was  much  pleasanter  for 
the  tired  flower  seller  than  having  to  rise 
early  to  prepare  her  little  daughter  for 
the  children’s  Mass.  And  the  child  was 
sure  that  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas 
Eve — the  busiest  day  in  the  year,  with 
the  longest  hours — would  be  much 
worse  than  Sunday  morning  Mass.  She 
pondered  profoundly  during  the  next 
two  days,  and  by  the  evening  before 
Christmas,  arrived  at  a decision. 

“Tell  you  wot  I’ll  do.  ’Tain’t  no  good 
arsting.  And  ’tain’t  no  good  going 
’ome  at  all.  She  won’t  be  in  till  ten 
o’clock,  and  if  once  I goes  in  she’d  never 
let  me  go  out  agin.  I’ll  jist  stop  out  all 
the  evening  and  go.  Course,  she’ll  be 
upset  arterwards,  but  when  she  ’ears 
that  Baby  Jesus  ’as  come,  and  is  going 
ter  give  ’er  reg’lar  work,  she  won’t 
* mind.” 

It  never  occurred  to  May  that  her 
“Baby  Jesus”  would  refuse  this  supreme 
request — regular  work  for  mother.  This 
was  the  main  reason  why  she  felt  that  to 
attend  Midnight  Mass  was  a matter  of 
life  and  death.  It  was  the  one  great  op- 
portunity of  her  life,  and  one  which 
would  forever  solve  all  difficulties.  Since 
the  father’s  death  life  had  been  terribly 


hard  for  the  pair.  Mrs.  Perry  dreaded 
any  application  to  the  parish  for  fear  the 
Guardians  should  insist  upon  relieving 
her  of  her  child  instead  of  making  her  a 
weekly  allowance;  and  she  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a situation  as  servant  where 
May’s  presence  would  not  be  objected 
to.  A situation  as  indoor  servant,  with 
no  nightmare  of  a rent  day  rushing 
round  so  quickly,  no  turning  out  in  all 
weathers,  ill-clothed  and  half-fed,  and 
where  May  would  be  left  with  her — 
this  was  poor  Mrs.  Perry’s  greatest  am- 
bition. And  this  was  what  May  had  de- 
termined to  ask  from  Baby  Jesus. 

She  loitered  about  the  cold,  foggy 
streets,  trying  to  think  it  was  a warm 
night  and  that  the  hours  chimed*  very 
quickly ; but  it  was  cold  work,  and  more 
than  once  she  found  herself  falling  into 
an  uneasy  dose.  At  last  her  aimless 
wanderings  brought  her  to  the  river, 
that  black,  silent,  sinister  flood  which  to 
so  many  maddened  souls  has  been  the 
gateway  of  welcome  death.  The  child 
paused,  fascinated  by  the  swift  waters 
upon  whose  dark  bosom  the  lights  of 
London  were  brokenly  reflected. 


II 


Police  Inspector  Bruce  was  having 
quite  an  easy  night  of  it  in  charge  of  the 
police  station  of  Z.  Town,  E.  It  was 
already  midnight,  and  so  far  only  a few 
“drunks,”  brought  into  the  cells  by  im- 
perturbable constables,  together  with  an 
excitable  elderly  man  who  had  had  his 
pocket  picked,  were  the  sole  “cases”  to 
disturb  the  Christmas  calm. 

“I  am  sure  I should  know  the  man 
again  if  I saw  him,”  explained  the  vic- 
tim, excitedly.  “He  was  short,  with 
red  hair — ” 

At  this  moment,  there  entered  into  the 
inspector’s  sanctum  a trembling  little 
woman,  with  disordered  hair,  a sailor 
hat  very  much  askew,  and  a large  gray 
shawl  dragged  tightly  round  her.  Poor 
Mrs.  Perry,  almost  distracted  by  May’s 
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ri»;c-a:rc<M ranee,  had  even  braved  the 
:err:n>  c:  :he  police  station  to  beg  for 
ne  v>  ;;  her  missing  treasure.  All  sorts 
cc  hark  possibilities  had  flitted  through 
:re  maremal  mind,  until  her  lonely  room 
Nrcirre  unbearable.  And  though  a po- 
; xe  >:a::/n  appeared  to  her  to  be  a mix- 
ture of  £uoI  and  workhouse,  leavened  by 
jl  surf.e  connection  with  Mme.  Taus- 
satx:  s Chamber  of  Horrors,  which  she 
had  once  seen  as  a child,  it  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  horror  of  home 
without  May.  Casting  a fearful  glance 
at  the  measuring  machine,  which  re- 
cahevl  the  model  of  the  guillotine  in  the 
aforesaid  exhibition,  and  then  peering 
round  as  though  expecting  to  see  blood- 
stained heads  in  unlikely  places,  she  ap- 
pnxiched  the  high  desk  and  inquired,  in 
faltering  accents,  if  the  “gen’l’men” 
could  tell  her  any  news  of  her  child. 

Mr.  Williamson  dropped  the  subject 
of  the  pickpocket  and  cast  a searching 
glance  at  the  vacant,  troubled  face.  The 
inspector,  with  a casual  look,  which 
nevertheless  took  in  every  detail,  began 
by  proffering  good  advice. 

“Now,  don't  upset  yourself,  my  good 
woman.  Dessay  the  youngster  is  only 
having  a lark.  It's  Christmas  Eve,  you 
see,  and  the  shops  and  stalls  are  all  open. 
Now,  don’t  upset  yourself.  Where  did 
von  last  see  her?” 

After  much  incoherent  sobbing  was 
elicited  the  news  that  May  had  never 
been  home  for  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evening;  that  Mrs.  Perry,  returning  at 
ten  o’clock,  had  found  the  house  empty 
and  even  the  other  lodgers  gone  away 
for  two  days ; that  May  had  never  done 
such  a thing  in  her  life  before  and  was 
not  a child  that  ever  cared  about  “run- 
ning the  streets.” 

“Shows  her  sense,”  muttered  the 
watch  less  gentleman,  his  wrongs  reas- 
serting themselves  suddenly.  “If  I had 
stayed  at  home  like  a reasonable 

teing— ” 

m The  inspector  silenced  him  with  a 


“Half  a minute,  sir.  This  is  a more 
pressing  case,  now  that  we  have  got  all 
your  particulars.  Look,  my  good  soul, 
if  the  house  is  empty,  howT  do  you  know 
the  girl  hasn’t  been  home?  There  was 
no  one  to  tell  you.” 

This  was  a poser.  Mrs.  Perry  wiped 
her  eyes  and  gazed  round  for  inspiration. 

“Relief,”  said  the  inspector,  turning 
to  a listless  constable  who  was  lurking 
in  the  background,  “just  run  round  to 
io  Pratt  Street  and  see  if  you  can  make 
any  one  hear.  The  child  may  have  gone 
in  whilst  her  mother  was  coming  round 
here.” 

Relief  saluted  and  departed,  but  re- 
turned with  the  dispiriting  news  that  the 
house  was  dark  and  empty  and  that  the 
officer  on  the  beat  had  not  seen  anything 
like  a girl  of  May’s  age  and  description 
since  he  went  on  duty  at  ten  o’clock. 
At  this  Mrs.  Perry’s  sobs  broke  out 
again,  and  after  a few  minutes  the  in- 
spector turned  to  the  station  sergeant  at 
the  telephone. 

“Just  send  the  description  to  head- 
quarters, and  then  ask  them  at  the  In- 
firmary and  Z.  Hospital,”  he  com- 
manded, in  a tone  too  low  for  the  dis- 
tracted mother  to  hear.  “Looks  as  if  it 
might  be  an  accident. 

“You  may  wait  here  a bit,  if  you  like,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  little  wro- 
man.  “Sit  down  over  there  by  the  fire 
till  we  get  the  answers — and  don’t  up- 
set yourself.” 

Thus  admonished,  Mrs.  Perry  took 
the  indicated  seat,  while  the  inspector 
returned  to  his  books  and  Mr.  William- 
son entered  into  conversation  with  the 
bereaved  mother,  from  whom  he  elicited 
a garbled  history  of  her  whole  married 
life,  minute  details  as  to  May’s  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  vale  of  tears,  and, 
finally,  an  “ower  true”  account  of  how 
they  had  lived  since  the  husband’s  death, 
together  with  a glowing  description  of 
her  pet  ambition.  The  facts  were,  to 
put  it  mildly,  of  a depressing  nature, 
though  their  narrator  simply  stated 
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them  as  facts,  without  comment  or  em- 
bellishment. Perhaps  this,  in  reality, 
made  them  more  forcible. 

“Last  week,  I pawned  my  wedding 
ring  for  stock,  sir,’’  she  remarked,  in 
conclusion,  extending  a bare  left  hand. 
“Thank  Gawd,  pore  James  ain’t  ’ere  to 
see  me  come  to  that,  and  the  child,  she 
don’t  notice  it,  being  only  seven.’’ 

Mr.  Williamson  wandered  restlessly 
away  to  the  inspector’s  desk,  without 
commenting  upon  the  last  incident  in  the 
story. 

“I  am  afraid  I am  intruding,”  he  be- 
gan, in  a low  tone,  as  he  met  the  glance 
of  the  bright  black  eyes  which  looked 
up  again  from  the  ledger.  “But  I should 
like  to  see  the  end  of  this.  I can’t  alto- 
gether believe  the  story.  If  the  woman 
is  as  respectable  as  she  makes  out,  why 
doesn’t  somebody  do  something  for 
her?” 

“No  intrusion,  sir  — unless  we  get 
busier.  For  instance,  sir,  who?” 

Mr.  Williamson  became  somewhat 
irritable. 

“Bless  my  soul,  how  should  I know 
who?  Am  I a policeman?  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  these  things.  The 
Guardians,  or  somebody  of  that  kind.” 

The  inspector,  with  minute  care, 
ruled  a line  of  red  ink  in  the  ledger,  put 
the  pen  carefully  back  into  its  tray,  and 
then  gazed  with  a long,  reflective  and 
indulgent  stare  at  his  questioner.  It 
was  the  sort  of  look  which  he  would 
have  given  to  an  inquisitive  child. 

“The  Guardians  of  this  parish,  sir, — 
though  I don’t  know  that  there’s  any- 
thing unusual  about  them  either — have 
a rooted  objection  to  out  relief.  If  that 
woman  had  applied  to  them,  being  a re- 
spectable married  woman,  they  wouldn’t 
have  offered  her  the  House  for  herself 
and  the  child ; they  would  have  told  her 
to  go  into  service,  sell  up  her  bits  of 
things,  and  they  would  have  put  the 
child  to  the  schools,  and  perhaps  per- 
mitted her  to  pay  a little  something  to- 
wards maintenance.” 


Mr.  Williamson  snorted:  “But  that 
breaks  up  the  home  and  separates  them 
from  each  other.” 

A still,  small  smile  crept  round  the 
regions  of  the  inspector’s  heavy  mous- 
tache. 

“Just  so,  sir.  That  is  the  Guardians’ 
little  way.” 

“It’s  simply  monstrous.  But  I won- 
der if  the  story  is  true  at  all.” 

The  inspector  darted  a swift  glance  at 
the  incredulous  old  face. 

“It’s  true  enough,  sir.  Too  true,  per- 
haps. How  do  I know?  Well,  by 
twenty-four  years’  experience  of  human 
nature  in  the  city  of  London — and  if 
you  don’t  see  human  nature  there,  you 
won’t  anywhere.  Besides,  sir,  though  I 
wouldn’t  say  so  to  her,  for  it  ’ud  upset 
her  wuss  than  she  is  already,  she  and 
the  child  are  well  known  by  sight  to  the 
Force.  We  see  her  regular  at  her  cor- 
ner, selling  the  flowers.  And  the  child 
attends  school  regular,  too,  and  it’s  quite 
true  that  she  never  runs  the  streets.  You 
won’t  find  a more  decent  widder  woman 
in  this  parish,  sir,  and , I shall  be  real 
sorry  if  anything  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  little  ’un.” 

There  was  something  so  convincing 
about  the  inspector,  and  something  so 
pathetic  about  the  uneasy  figure  by  the 
fire,  casting  occasional  furtive  glances  at 
the  board  of  handcuffs  above  the  mantel- 
piece, that  Mr.  Williamson  became  more 
and  more  restless;  but  at  this  juncture 
there  was  a slight  stir  in  the  outer  office 
and  a large  constable  entered,  leading  a 
little  girl  by  the  hand.  At  this  sight 
Mrs.  Perry  uttered  a wild  scream,  and, 
regardless  of  the  inspector’s  reiterated 
warning,  proceeded  to  upset  herself  with 
a thoroughness  not  hitherto  attained, 
even  at  her  worst. 

“Well,  youngster,  you  don’t  seem 
much  the  worse  for  your  outing,”  began 
the  inspector,  leaving  his  desk  to  get  a 
nearer  view.  “What’s  it  all  about,  pray? 
What  happened?” 
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“I  found  her,  sir,  outside  her  own 
door,  not  able  to  get  in,  about  ten  min- 
utes past  one.  And  knowing  she  was 
being  inquired  for  here,  I thought  the 
best  thing  was  to  bring  her  along.” 

“Where  have  you  been,  my  dear?” 
The  inspector  bore  no  malice  against 
any  one  for  the  waste  of  time  and  effort 
to  himself  and  his  men.  Inspectors 
never  do.  Policemen  are  some  of  the 
most  forgiving  and  long-suffering  souls 
on  earth. 

But  May  was  far  too  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  uniforms,  and  espe- 
cially after  her  walk  “in  custody”  which 
had  ended  in  so  fearful  a rendezvous,  to 
give  any  account  of  herself  whatever, 
and  at  last  her  mother  took  her  away  to 
the  fire,  turned  her  face  from  the  room 
and  coaxed  the  truth  out  of  her. 

“I  went  to  see  Baby  Jesus,”  confessed 
May,  with  a muffled  sob. 

The  inspector's  pen,  which  had  re- 
sumed its  stately  march  over  a page  of 
the  ledger,  stopped  abruptly  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Mr.  Williamson  stared  in 
blank  amazement. 

“Teacher  told  us  ’e  was  coming,  and 
'e  did  come.  But  it  was  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  and  I knew  you’d  never  let  me 
go  so  late,  so  I walked  about  the  streets 
till  it  was  time  to  go  in.  And  it  was 
lovely.  There  was  lights  and  it  was 
warm,  and  Baby  Jesus  did  come,  in  the 
stable,  at  the  bottom  of  the  church.  Oh, 
mother,  you  must  come  and  see  ’im ! 
And  I arst  ’im  for  the  feg'lar  work  for 
you  and  me,  and  I am  sure  ’e  will  send 
it.  ’E  looks  so  kind  with  ’is  dear  little 
’ands  out,  suthin’  like  Mrs.  Smith's  new 
baby.” 

As  May  had  never  before  seen  a crib, 
and  as  Mrs.  Perry  had,  consequently, 
never  even  heard  of  one,  this  speech  was 
an  enigma.  She  stared  wildly  from  May 
to  the  inspector,  and  from  the  inspector 
to  Mr.  Williamson,  who  had  suddenly 
become  very  red  in  the  face. 

“I  expect  it  is  this  new  midnight  ser- 
vice at  the  Catholic  church” — the  in- 


spector was  beginning,  when  the  impul- 
sive old  gentleman  broke  in. 

“Of  course.  It’s  the  crib  she  means, 
poor  child.  What  a pity  she  will  ever 
grow  up  and  have  to  know — ” 

He  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had  be- 
gun, while  the  inspector  looked  at  him 
in  silence,  but  with  an  all-comprehensive 
stare,  as  he  crossed  the  room  and  laid  a 
large  red  hand  on  May’s  shoulder. 

“My  dear  little  girl,  your  prayer  has 
been  answered,”  he  said,  in  somewhat 
shaky  tones,  making  signals  to  the  dazed 
Mrs.  Perry  which  only  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  greater  bewilderment.  “I  have 
need  of  a lodgekeeper  at  my  country 
house,  near  London,  and  your  mother 
and  you  will  just  suit  me,  if  you  can 
come  in  at  the  New  Year  when  the  other 
one  goes  out.”  * * * * * 

Months  later,  when  they  were  safely 
established,  apparently  for  life,  and  with- 
out one  care  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Perry 
would  ponder,  hopelessly,  upon  the 
Christmas  Eve  spent  in  a police  station 
— the  most  momentous  night  in  their 
whole  lives.  It  seemed  to  her  such  an 
unnecessarily  tragic  episode  and  one 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided, 
seeing  how  naturally  it  had  all  come 
about. 

“If  only  the  child  ’ad  arst  me  leave 
to  go,”  she  reflected.  “If  I ’adn’t  bin 
so  strict  with  ’er,  she  would  of.  But 
there!  If  I ’adn’t  bin  so  strict,  she 
wouldn’t  never  have  took  French  leave 
and  I shouldn’t  never  have  gone  to  the 
station  and  met  the  master.  Well,  I 
s’pose  she  never  meant  no  ’arm  in  up- 
setting me  so,  and  I never  meant  no 
’arm  in  being  strict  with  ’er;  and  as 
long’s  we  don’t  mean  any  ’arm,  it  all 
works  out  all  right,  and  everything  is 
for  the  best,  in  the  long  run.” 

Which  conclusion  shows  that  poor 
“soft”  Mrs.  Perry  had  arrived,  without 
human  assistance,  at  an  axiom  of  the- 
ology which  even  the  greatest  minds 
sometimes  miss,  and,  missing,  lose  the 
main  hope  and  comfort  in  life. 
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“The  Children  of  Mary” 
and  the  Immaculate  Conception 

REV.  J.  T.  M’DERMOTT,  D.  D. 


T.  AUGUSTINE,  in  his  beauti- 
ful work,  “On  Virginity,”  de- 
clares that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  fecundity  or  fruitfulness — 
one  of  nature,  the  other  of  love.  Natural 
fecundity,  through  the  multiplication  of 
individuals,  perpetuates  the  species ; 
love  fecundity  either  perfects  or  substi- 
tutes the  natural. 

This  double  fecundity  is  found  in  an 
eminent  manner  in  God.  The  Divine 
Substance  is  essentially  active ; action 
necessarily  implies  a term  produced ; 
this  term,  in  the  divine  activity,  is  the 
Son  Whom  the  Father  eternally  begets. 
The  Son,  then,  in  the  divine  order,  is  of 
the  eternal  natural  fecundity  of  the 
Father.  But  God  is  also  essential  good- 
ness. It  is  the  nature  of  goodness  to 
share  with  others.  In  the  divine  exter- 
nal act,  this  sharing  can  be  prompted 
neither  by  necessity  nor  by  self-interest. 
It  must  spring  solely  from  love ; and, 
therefore,  *‘God  has  so  loved  the  world 
as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son” — 
“that  we  should  be  named  and  should 
be  the  sons  of  God.”  “He  hath  predes- 
tinated us  into  the  adoption  of  children,” 
Natural  fecundity  is  thus  manifested  in 
the  action  terminating  within  the  divine 
Substance love  fecundity,  in  the  action 
finding  its  expression  without  the  divine 
Substance. 

Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  participates 
in  this  double  fecundity  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  And,  indeed,  the  intellect  of 
sublimest  angel  is  startled  at  the  consid- 
eration of  the  union  existing  between 
God  the  Father  and  the  Mother  of  God. 
She,  the  creature,  begets  in  time  that 
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very  One  Whom  the  Father  is  continu- 
ally begetting  in  eternity.  She  is  not  the 
Mother  of  God  in  His  divine  nature — 
for  in  that  sense  Christ  is  eternal  and 
self-existent — but  God  incarnate  is  none 
the  less  God.  He  Who  was  conceived  in 
the  chaste  womb  of  the  Virgin  and  was 
born  of  her  was  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Adorable  Trinity  assuming  human 
nature — was  God.  The  Eternal  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father  and  He  Who  was 
born  of  Mary  are  not  two  persons. 
There  is  but  one  Person,  and  that  very 
Person  is  the  Son  of  God  according  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  Son  of  Mary 
according  to  the  human  nature.  Thus, 
from  the  view  of  Christ’s  personality, 
Marv  is  in  some  manner  associated  with 
the  Father’s  eternal  act  of  generation. 
This  is  a thought  that  carries  the  mind 
beyond  its  own  depth.  Highest  angel 
can  but  bow  and  adore. 


When  heaven’s  messenger  announced 
to  Mary  that  she  was  to  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a Son,  the  humble  Virgin, 
mindful  and  jealous  of  her  virginal  vow, 
said  to  the  angel : “How  shall  this  be 
done,  because  I know  not  man?”  To 
her  chaste  question  the  angel  gave  reply : 
“The  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee.  And,  therefore,  also  the 
Holy  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  In 
these  words  the  angel  substantially  de- 
clared that  Mary  would  not  be  called 
on  to  sacrifice  her  virginity;  that  she 
would  conceive  and  bring  forth,  not  by 
reason  of  her  own  natural  fecundity,  but 
by  the  power  of  God,  through  a partici- 
pation in  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  God 
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eternally  begetting  His  own  Son.  This  ity  is  a mother,  and  on  Calvary  Mary, 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  does  by  her  love  fecundity,  begets  the  faithful, 
not  complete  the  idea.  It  does  not  give  and  each  child  of  God  is  a child  of  Mary, 
the  dialectic  unit  ever  marking  the  Under  this  view,  the  world  is  God's 
works  of  God.  The  motive  that  beautiful  family  circle ; and  the  children, 
prompted  the  Eternal  Father  to  raise  scattered  the  world  over,  have  a right  to 
Mary  to  her  sublime  maternity  was  love  make  the  heavens  resound  with  the  mu- 
for  man;  therefore,  Mary  must  neces-  sic  of  the  Mother's  praises.  Filial  love 
sarily  share  also  in  the  fecundity  of  love  should  exhaust  the  riches  of  earth,  and, 
by  begetting  the  faithful  through  the  co-  in  poverty,  beg  of  the  treasures  of 
operation  of  her  charity.  She  is  Mother  heaven  to  do  honor  to  the  Mother  of 
of  God ; she  must  be  also  Mother  of  redeemed  humanity, 
men.  But  in  every  family  there  are  the 

This  second  fecundity  operates  on  Mt.  favored  ones — children  who,  for  some 
Calvary.  Humbled  to  the  dust,  mocked  special  reason,  appeal  to  the  mother’s 
with  a crown,  pierced  with  sorrows,  heart  for  a love  more  than  the  ordinary, 
weighed  down  with  the  world's  sin,  the  In  families  there  is  always  found  a Jacob 
Well-beloved  of  the  Heavenly  Father  or  a Rebecca.  The  great  Christian 
hangs  dying  on  the  cross.  In  the  midst  family  has  its  privileged  ones — those 
of  the  desolation,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  chosen  souls  set  apart  by  Mary's  love 
cross,  stands  the  bowed,  muffled  form  of  and  formed  into  that  beautiful  confra- 
the  heart-broken  Mother.  Jesus  looks  ternity  known  as  the  “Children  of 
for  comfort  to  His  Heavenly  Father  and  Mary."  In  this  hour,  when  the  Catholic 
finds  Himself  forsaken.  The  Father  world  still  thrills  with  the  echo  of  the 
gives  up  the  Son.  But  the  sacrifice  is  golden  praises  sung  to  Mary's  Immacu- 
not  complete  in  combined  act  of  Father  late  Conception,  these  children  stand  out 
and  Son.  The  eternal  decrees  involve  under  special  significance.  For  their 
the  Mother.  Mary  must  act.  Jesus  very  existence,  as  a distinctive  body,  is 
looks  from  the  cross  and  sees  his  Mother  an  expression  of  devotion  to  Mary  Inl- 
and the  disciple  whom  He  loved ; and  to  maculate  — a manifestation  of  the 
His  Mother  He  says,  “Woman,  behold  Mother’s  desire  that  her  Immaculate 
thy  son to  the  disciple,  “Behold  thy  Conception  be  known  and  honored.  The 
Mother."  As  the  Eternal  Father  gives  badge  of  honor,  by  right  worn  by  these 
the  true  Son  to  death  that  the  adopted  children,  is  the  medal  of  the  Immaculate 
sons  might  live,  so  the  Mother,  bowing  Conception  — that  wonder-working 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice,  renounces  her  medal  by  heaven  designed,  and  by  the 
true  Son,  the  God-Man  and  takes  in  Immaculate  Mother  entrusted  to  her 
His  place  John,  the  representative  of  the  specially  beloved  child,  Sister  Catharine 
race.  “And  from  that  hour,  the  disciple  Laboure. 

took  her  to  his  own."  Now  the  eternal  The  holy  Confraternity  of  the  “Chil- 
idea  is  perfectly  realized  and  there  is  dren  of  Mary"  dates  its  origin  from  the 
had  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Broth-  year  1830.  Centuries  before  this  period, 
erhood  of  man,  the  grand  unit  made  organized  efforts  had  been  made,  partic- 
a reality  through  the  Motherhood  ularly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Mary,  Mother  of  the  God-Man.  of  Jesus,  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God; 
In  the  body,  Mary  is  the  Mother  and  in  1584,  Gregory  XIII  canonically 
of  Christ,  the  Head ; in  the  spirit,  approved  the  Association  of  the  Prima 
and  none  the  less  true,  she  is  Primaria — an  association  that  became 
Mother  of  all  the  faithful,  members  of  the  inspiration  of  a thousand  efforts  in 


|st,  the  divine-human  Head.  Char-  the  cause  of  Mary.  But  until  the  year 
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1830,  the  Associations  of  the  Children 
of  Mary  were  exclusive  in  character, 
restricted  to  places  and  over-discrim- 
inating in  the  selection  of  members. 
They  seemed  not  intended  for  the 
masses.  It  belonged  to  the  nineteenth 
century  to  popularize  devotion  to  our 
Virgin  Mother  and  to  center  the  mind  of 
the  people  on  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. This  was  heaven’s  purpose  in 
many  instances  made  evident. 

In  the  year  1858  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  Bernadette  Soubirous,  a 
poor  young  girl,  unable  to  read  or  write, 
and  to  the  wondering  child  announced 
herself  in  the  words : “I  am  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception.”  To  the  unknown 
Bernadette  Mary  entrusted  a mission 
that  has  been  made  known  to  the  ends  of 
the  world.  Twenty-three  years  later, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appears  to  a poor 
child  of  the  town  of  Poutmain,  Eugene 
Barbedette,  and  under  the  same  form 
assumed  in  the  apparition  of  the  mirac- 
ulous medal  makes  extraordinary  prom- 
ises. In  1876  the  Heavenly  Queen  pre- 
sents herself  to  Estelle  Faguette,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bourges,  France,  and  again 
the  attitude  of  the  Virgin  is  that  of  the 
medal  belonging  to  the  Children  of 
Mary.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  the 
Mother  stands  before  her  lowly  children, 
and  on  each  occasion  announces  herself 
as  the  Virgin  conceived  without  sin. 
Three  little  girls  of  Marpingen,  an  in- 
considerable village  are  visited  by  the 
Mother  of  God,  declaring,  “I  am  she 
who  was  conceived  without  sin.”  In 
the  town  of  Grietzwald,  through  an  ap- 
parition, Mary  makes  herself  known  as 
the  Virgin  sinlessly  conceived.  The 
Madonnas  of  Rimini,  San  Genesio, 
Vicovaro  and  Prosessi,  with  their 
changes  of  color,  movements  of  the  eyes 
and  other  miraculous  signs,  stand  as 
striking  evidences  of  heaven’s  deter- 
mined purpose  to  place  Mary  Immacu- 
late clearly  and  prominently  before  the 
multitudes.  This  divine  economy,  run- 


ning through  the  nineteenth  century, 
marks  in  a pronounced  manner  the  or- 
igin of  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of 
Mary. 

Catharine  Laboure,  the  unlettered 
Sister  of  Charity,  child  of  the  common 
people,  kneels  in  the  unpretentious 
chapel  of  her  community  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  in  ecstasy  of  prayer  pours  out 
to  heaven  the  innocence  and  beauty  of 
her  humble  soul.  And  lo!  as  the  fra- 
grance of  her  prayers  heavenward  goes, 
before  her  stands  a vision  of  thrilling 
beauty,  Heaven’s  Queen,  Mother  of 
God  and  Mother  of  men.  The  lowly 
child  beholds  the  Mother  of  majesty. 
Down  to  earth  she  bows,  and  in  the 
silence  of  her  listening  soul,  she  receives 
the  commands  of  her  Queen-Mother. 
This  unassuming  Sister,  poor,  unedu- 
cated, engaged  in  humblest  occupations, 
receives  a message  of  honor  from  heav- 
en’s courts,  is  authorized  to  do  a great 
work  in  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 
When  the  rapture  of  Mary’s  presence 
has  left  her,  Sister  Catharine,  in  the 
charm  and  strength  of  holy  simplicity, 
seeks  her  director,  Father  Aladel,  and 
thus  speaks  to  him : “The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, my  Father,  wishes  you  to  found  a 
confraternity,  the  name  of  which  shall 
be  the  ‘Children  of  Mary.*  On  the  mem- 
bers of  this  confraternity  the  Blessed 
Virgin  will  bestow  many  graces,  and 
precious  indulgences  will  be  within  their 
reach.  It  is  her  wish  that  these  her  chil- 
dren celebrate  the  month  of  May  with 
great  solemnity.  Her  festivals  she  com- 
mends to  their  love,  and  she  promises 
abundant  graces  as  the  reward  of  their 
service  in  her  honor.”  This  message  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  conveyed  by  Sis- 
ter Catharine  to  Father  Aladel  marks 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Sodality  of 
the  Children  of  Mary.  This  sodality  is 
not  the  result  of  personal  devotion,  pious 
sentimentality  or  subjective  reasoning. 
It  is  founded  on  an  objective  fact — the 
apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  Sis- 
ter Catharine — a fact  most  searchingly 
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examined  into  and  juridically  passed  on 
by  formal  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  More- 
over, it  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  medal  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  integrally  connected 
with  the  apparition  manifesting  that 
medal,  and  consequently  shares,  in  a 
restricted  way,  in  the  honor  which  Leo 
XIII  conferred  on  the  medal  when  he 
gave  it  a fixed- place  in  the  public  liturgy 
of  the  Church. 

The  humble,  simple  heart  of  Father 
Aladel  was  much  perplexed  at  the 
words  of  Sister  Catharine.  Filled  with  a 
sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  unfitness 
for  the  work  announced  by  the  Sister, 
he  could  not  understand  how  he,  an  un- 
known priest,  should  ever  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  designs  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  But  in  a spirit  of  faith  he 
waited  and  prayed,  confident  that  Prov- 
idence would  supply  the  means  of  real- 
izing Mary’s  wish.  Meanwhile,  he 
seized  every  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
children  concerning  Mary’s  greatness, 
her  goodness,  her  beauty,  her  purity,  her 
love  of  young  souls.  This  became  his 
favorite  theme;  and  his  simple,  earnest 
style,  springing  from  his  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Mother,  drew  to  him 
throngs  of  listeners  who  were  entranced 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  unpretending 
missionary.  Girls  came  from  every 
walk  of  life  to  hear  Father  Aladel  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  greatness  of  Mary 
Immaculate.  His  listeners  were  those 
protected  by  convent  barriers  and  those 
exposed  to  the  dangers  and  temptations 
of  the  world — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  His  mis- 
sion was  for  all  classes.  The  efforts  of 
the  holy  priest  were  ratified  by  heaven. 
The  grace  of  God  was  with  his  spread- 
ing work,  and  in  a way  easy,  natural, 
and  almost  unnoticed,  results  accumu- 
lated and  the  necessity  of  organization 
^®^|me  self-evident. 


The  first  Sodality  of  the  Children  of 
Mary  was  formally  established  in  the 
Providence  Orphanage,  an  institution 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  Paris.  The  first  definite  realization  of 
the  Immaculate  Mother’s  wishes 
brought  to  Father  Aladel  earnest  peti- 
tions entreating  him  to  do  in  a hundred 
places  what  he  had  done  in  the  Provi- 
dence Orphanage.  Quickly  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  became  the  religious  mar- 
vel of  the  city  of  Paria,  and  their  name 
and  their  virtues,  like  a fragrance  from 
heaven,  spread  through  the  provinces. 
The  heaven-born  idea  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  France  and  claimed  the  world 
for  its  field  of  development.  The  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  belonged  now  no  more  to 
Catholic  France  alone;  they  were  des- 
tined bv  the  Mother  of  God  for  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  and  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  the  Church  to  speak  and  act 
and  sanction  with  its  dignifying  author- 
ity the  humble  mission  of  Father  Ala- 
del. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1847 
Father  Etienne,  Superior  General  of  the 
priests  of  the  mission  and  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  went  to  Rome  and  begged 
and  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff a rescript  officially  approving  the 
Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary  and 
blessing  it  with  all  the  indulgences  en- 
joyed by  the  sodalities  established  at 
Rome  for  the  scholars  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  To  consolidate  further  the  holy 
work,  Father  Aladel  published  a man- 
ual containing  the  rules  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  its  privileges  and  its  obliga- 
tions. 

In  less  than  thirty  years  after  its  ap- 
probation by  the  Holy  See,  the  Sodality 
of  the  Children  of  Marv  was  found  in 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  Be- 
yond Europe  it  went,  carrying  its  bless- 
ings to  Asia,  and  Turkey,  Persia  and 
China  became  homes  of  the  Children  of 
Mary ; Africa  was  illumined  by  its  pres- 
ence, and  Egypt,  Algeria  and  the  Canary 
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Isles  knelt  before  Mary  Immaculate; 
The  gift  came  to  America,  and  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  gloried  in  in- 
creasing the  ranks  of  the  favored  ones 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  Sodality  has  been  splen- 
didly maintained,  and  to-day  it.  stands 
in  the  Church  a monument  of  God's 
work. 


The  Blessed  Virgin’s  wish  expressed 
in  1830  has  been  magnificently  realized, 
and  the  fact  is  for  every  Child  of  Mary 
a cause , of  holy  pride  and  exultation. 
Wearing  on  their  breasts  the  medal  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  by  their 
lives  of  purity,  modesty  and  piety  show- 
ing forth  something  of  Mary’s  beauty, 
these  children  are  the  most  precious  tri- 
bute which  the  Church  can  offer  the 
Immaculate  Mother. 


The  Hairy  Spell 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

Since  I heard  the  fairy  music  in  the  rath  of  Ross-na-ree, 

Sure,  the  heart  from  out  my  bosom  has  been  lured  away  from  me. 
There’s  a spell  upon  my  spirit,  there’s  a glamour  day  and  night, 

Till  the  kindly-hearted  neighbors  are  but  strangers  in  my  sight. 

And  the  playing  of  the  pipers  in  the  houses  of  the  glen — 

Ah,  ’twill  never  have  the  same  old  dear  delight  for  me  again ; 

For  I long  for  something  sweeter — for  the  music  of  the  Sidhe* 
That  I heard  when  stars  were  shining  in  the  rath  of  Ross-na-ree ! 

Since  I saw  the  fairy  dancers  in  the  rath  of  Ross-na-ree, 

Sure,  there’s  ne’er  a mortal  maiden  that  can  seem  the  same  to  me ; 
And  the  colleen  that  I cared  for — let  her  weep  her  blue  eyes  sore — 
Let  her  call  me  false  and  fickle,  I can  never  love  her  more ! 

For  the  spell  is  on  my  spirit,  and  it  calls  me  from  the  side 
Of  the  fairest  maid  in  Munster  who  was  promised  for  my  bride — 
Ah,  what  mortal  maid  is  fair  beside  the  maidens  of  the  Sidhe 
That  were  dancing  to  the  music  in  the  rath  of  Ross-na-ree ! 

I must  rise  and  quit  my  cabin,  I must  go  and  leave  the  glen, 

There’s  a weariness  upon  me  of  the  words  and  ways  of  men, 

All  my  nights  I’ll  spend  in  watching,  all  my  days  I’ll  spend  in  dreams, 
By  the  fairy  forts  I’ll  linger,  I will  haunt  the  fairy  streams. 

For  the  kindly-hearted  neighbors  are  but  strangers  to  me  now, 

And  a stranger  is  the  maiden  of  the  snowy  breast  and  brow. 

There’s  a spell  upon  my  spirit  and  it  will  not  let  me  be 
Since  I heard  the  fairy  music  in  the  rath  of  Ross-na-ree ! 

* “Sidhe,”  pronounced  “Shee,”  is  the  Irish  word  for  fairy  folk. 
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The  Borgia  Apartment  in  the  Vatican 

By  GRACE  V.  CHRISTMAS 


AVE  you  seen  the  frescoes  in  the 
Borgia  Apartment  by  electric 
light?’’  is  the  question  of  the 
moment  in  the  Eternal  City, 
and  those  who  have  answered  it  in  the 
negative  hasten  to  repair  the  omission 
and  find  that  the  reality  surpasses  their 
expectations  — which,  though  usual  in 
fiction,  is  rare  in  fact.  They  were  always 
worthy  of  admiration — these  richly  dec- 
orated, lofty  rooms,  where  the  events 
and  episodes  of  a long-buried  past 
clamor  for  remembrance — but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  finger  of  modern- 
ity to  bring  to  light  some  of  their  hith- 
erto unrevealed  beauties.  In  the  day- 


time, by  reason  of  their  aspect,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  realize  their  ex- 
quisite coloring,  but  at  night  the  clear 
yet  subdued  radiance  of  electric  lamps 
shines  down  upon  the  matchless  tints  of 
Pinturicchio's  frescoes,  where  azure  blue 
and  vivid  crimson,  faint  rose  and  gleam- 
ing  gold,  are  blended  together  by  a mas- 
ter hand  in  one  artistic  harmony ; and 
it  is  then,  especially,  that  the  Borgia  at- 
mosphere becomes  a thing  to  be  felt. 
Strong  passions  and  profound  emotions 
do  not  pass  away.  They  leave  their  im- 
press for  good  or  evil  upon  material  and 
inanimate  objects,  and  their  influence 
dwells  for  all  ages  in  those  spots  where 
humanitv  has  sinned  and  suffered.  And 
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it  is  this  ineffaceable  impress  of  a strong  tenanted.  In  1816  they  were  again 
past  which  weighs  so  heavily — more  or  taken  into  use  as  a picture  gallery, 
less,  according  to  the  temperament — but  subsequently,  owing  to  the 
upon  those  whose  lot  is  cast  to-day  in  scarcity  of  light,  the  paintings  placed 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  there  were  removed  and  the  rooms 

The  Borgia  Apartment,  adorned  by  were  converted  into  a somewhat 
the  celebrated  Umbrian  painter  for  Alex-  miscellaneous  sort  of  museum  and 
ander  VI,  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  library.  Their  restoration  was  begun 
the  Vatican  Palace  under  the  stanze  of  by  the  late  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII,  in  1891, 
Raphael.  Julius  II  was  their  next  occu-  but  the  fir^t  repairing  process  which  they 
pant,  but  he  deserted  them,  and  for  four  underwent  dates  from  the  reign  of  Pius 
hundred  years  they  remained  uti-  VII,  when  portions  of  the  ceilings  were 
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varnished  and  some  of  the  surface  of  the 
walls  most  skilfully  restored.  The  first 
room  of  the  Borgia  suite  is  described  as 
the  “Hall  of  Pontiffs”  and  opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  who  was  responsible  for  its  dec- 
oration. It  is  asserted  by  Erlile  and 
Stevenson  that  it  was  never  touched  by 
Pinturicehio ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  at  any  rate  entirely  re-adorned  in 
the  reign  of  Pope  Leo  X by  Perino  del 
Vaga  and  Giovanni  da  Udini.  The 
handsome  tapestries  which  cover  the 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  represent  the 
mythical  history  of  Cephalus  and  Pro- 
cris,  and  in  the  vaulting  are  to  be  seen 
frescoes  of  the  constellations.  Jupiter 
appears  drawn  by  eagles ; Venus,  by  her 
snowy  doves ; Diana,  the  moon,  by  at- 
tendant nymphs ; Mars,  by  wolves ; 
Mercury,  by  cocks ; Apollo,  the  sun,  by 
fiery  steeds  and  Saturn  by  dragons.  And 
from  thence  we  pass  into  the  “Hall  of 
Mysteries,”  converted  into  “a  thing  of 
beauty”  by  the  inimitable  brush  of 
Pinturicehio.  Here  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  Umbrian  landscape,  veiled 
in  its  soft  blue  haze,  smiles  at  us  from 
the  backgrounds  of  the  Nativity  and  the 
Annunciation,  and  his  conception  of  the 
Mother  Maid  in  her  spiritual,  unearthly 
loveliness  is  too  essentially  his  own  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  inspiration  of  any 
other  artist.  The  Hall  of  Mysteries  con- 
tains lunettes  of  the  Annunciation,  As- 
cension, Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  Assumption  of  Mary,  and  amongst 
these,  perhaps  the  Annunciation  bears 
away  the  palm  for  beauty  of  coloring 
and  delicacy  of  design.  The  youthful 
Madonna  kneels  in  prayer  on  a richly 
tessellated  floor,  a vase  of  roses  beside 
her,  while  the  angel,  with  a lily  branch 
in  his  hand,  awaits  her  answer,  the  faint 
roseate  hue  of  his  robes  forming  an  ad- 
mirable contrast  to  the  blended  blue  and 
green  of  Mary's  mantle.  As  regards 
the  painting  of  the  Resurrection,  many 
of  its  features  aTe  open  to  criticism  and 
a greater  portion  of  it  was  in  all  prob- 
^^^^ilitv  the  work  of  one  of  Pinturicchio’s 


assistants.  The  kneeling  figure  of  the 
Borgia  Pope  in  the  foreground,  how- 
ever, is  magnificent,  and  renders  this 
lunette  the  most  historically  interesting 
of  the  series. 

Everywhere  in  the  ceiling  and  in  the 
gorgeously  decorated  vaulting  of  this 
room  we  see  the  bull  and  arms  of  Alex- 
ander VI,  the  bull  being  a device  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Borgia  family  since 
the  thirteenth  century.  Leaving  the 
“Hall  of  Mysteries,”  we  pass  into  the 
“Hall  of  Saints,”  which  is -by  far  the 
best  preserved  and  altogether  the  most 
splendid  room  of  the  apartment.  The 
exquisite  ceiling  represents  the  myth  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  over  the  door  a 
lovely  Susannah,  in  white  clinging  robes, 
stands  between  the  Elders.  Here  also 
we  see  St.  Barbara  escaping  from  the 
Tower,  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth, St.  Julian  of  Nicomedia,  and  the 
meeting  of  St.  Anthony  with  St.  Paul 
the  Hermit.  The  two  venerable  saints 
are  amicably  dividing  the  loaf  brought 
for  their  refreshment  by  a raven  perched 
close  by ; two  of  his  followers,  garbed 
in  white,  stand  behind  the  hermit,  and 
three  “demon  women,”  with  bat-like 
wings,  horns  sprouting  from  their  heads, 
and  ethereally  lovely  faces,  are  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Anthony.  The  figures 
in  this  picture  are  powerfully  drawn  and 
the  grouping  admirable.  On  the  right- 
hand  wall  as  we  enter  is  depicted  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  here, 
instead  of  the  purple  mountains  and 
smiling  valleys  of  Umbria,  we  see  in  the 
distance  the  Colosseum,  a church,  and  a 
broken  marble  column.  This,  we  read, 
was  “the  first  time  that  any  artist  had  at- 
tempted to  render  the  sad  beauty  of  the 
Roman  landscape.”  As  was  invariably 
the  case  with  Pinturicehio,  his  Madonna 
in  the  “Visitation”  scene  is  a pure-faced 
type  of  feminine  loveliness  and  mod- 
esty; exultation  speaks  in  every  line  of 
Elizabeth’s  thought-marked  features, 
and  the  soft  yet  vivid  coloring  of  the 
whole  is  absolutely  Pinturiechian  — 
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which  says  everything.  The  gem  of  the 
collection,  however,  is  indubitably  the 
“Dispute  of  St.  Catherine  before  Max- 
imian”  described  by  many  authorities 
as  the  artist's  masterpiece.  The  whole 
picture  is  one  rioting  feast  of  color,  lav- 
ishly bestowed  by  a hand  which  knew 

kits  cunning.  The  jeweled  robes  and 


gold-embroidered  mantles  gleam  out 
resplendent,  the  trees  are  laden  with 
delicately  tinted  blossoms,  and  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  flowers;  there 
is  color  everywhere,  dazzling  the  be- 
holder by  the  audacity  of  its  hues,  and 
yet  never  for  a moment  striking  a jar- 
ring note.  j 
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Leaving  the  “Hall  of  Saints/’  we  as  a graceful,  youthful  figure;  “Geom- 
enter  the  “Hall  of  Science  and  Art,”  etry,”  “Arithmetic,”  perhaps  the  loveli- 
where,  as  before,  the  Borgia  bull  forms  est  of  all;  “Music,”  a beautiful  woman 
a very  prominent  feature  of  the  oma-  playing  on  the  violin;  “Astrology,”  ' 
mentations.  Here,  in  Pinturicchio’s  “Grammar”  and  “Dialectics.”  The  two 
gorgeous  coloring,  we  see  “Rhetoric”  “withdrawing”  rooms  beyond  are 
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adorned  with  frescoes  of  sybils  and 
prophets. 

“Neither  of  the  world  of  flesh,  of 
mind,  nor  yet  of  soul,”  writes  Mary 
Knight  Potter,  “the  frescoes  of  the  Bor- 
gia rooms  exhale  a delicate  evanescent 
perfume  that  comes  straight  from  the 
realms  of  phantasy,  full  of  the  glimmer 
of  will  o'  the  wisps  and  dancing  fireflies, 


from  the  over  or  under  world  of  elves 
and  sprites,  and  fairies,  of  genii  and 
dancing  loves.” 

It  is  in  the  “Hall  of  Science  and  Art” 
that  the  present  occupant  of  this  apart- 
ment, Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Pius  X,  receives  his  numer- 
ous visitors,  and  the  adjoining  “Torre 
Borgia”  he  uses  as  a study. 


Mary  Bernard  of  St.  Gildard 

VI 

The  Home-Coming  of  the  Lamb 

By  MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 


“I  promise  to  make  you  happy,  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  eternity.” — The  Lady. 

O not  worry  about  me ; I shall 
not  die  this  time,”  was  Berna- 
dette’s usual  assurance  when- 
ever she  found  that  the  com- 
munity was  alarmed  over  the  state  of 
her  health.  But  when  word  came  that 
the  Cure  of  Lourdes  had  passed  away, 
she  sighed  and  said : “Soon  it  will  be 
my  turn.  But  first  I must  die  an- 
other death.” 

“It  was  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  that  I heard  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Cure  Peyramale,” 
she  wrote  in  a letter  to  a friend.  “At 
nine  o’clock  Mother  Nathalie  brought 
me  a despatch  announcing  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill.  A little  later  came  a 
second  informing  us  of  his  death.  The 
effort  to  complete  the  church  was  too 
much  for  him.  To  tell  you  what  I suf- 
fered would  be  impossible.” 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  that 
day  in  February  when,  with  her  sister, 
she  set  out  to  pick  wood  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gave.  It  was  twelve  years  since 
she  entered  the  Mother-House  of  the 
Sisters  of  Nevers,  and  eleven  since  the 
reception  of  her  simple  vows.  On  Sep- 


tember 22,  1878,  the  feast  of  the  Seven 
Dolors,  she  pronounced  her  solemn 
vows  in  .the  Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
A few  weeks  later  she  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  be  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

“Sister  Bernard,  I wish  you  would 
ask  our  Lord  to  cure  you,”  said  one  of 
tlie  sisters. 

“And  if  I did,”  the  pain-tense  lips  re- 
plied, “what  would  He  say?  ‘There  is  a 
little  religious  who  will  suffer  nothing 
for  Me,  though  I have  given  mv  life 
for  her.’  ” 

“Dear  Sister  Bernard,  pray  that  I may 
follow  you  soon,”  urged  another  sister. 
“I  long  for  the  peace  of  heaven” 

“And  what  about  the  others?”  asked 
Bernadette,  in  the  tone  of  a child  re- 
proving the  selfishness  that  would  ap- 
propriate the  whole  cake. 

March  19,  the  feast  of  Saint  Joseph, 
came.  It  was  a day  of  special  devotion 
for  Sister  Bernard. 

“What  grace  did  you  ask  of  Saint 
Joseph  this  year?”  the  chaplain  asked. 

“The  grace  of  a happy  death,”  she 
answered,  and  there  was  a solemn  light 
and  a gravity  in  the  brown  eyes  that 
had  never  been  there  before. 

On  Friday,  March  28,  1879,  the  Frb 
day  before  Passion  Sunday,  there  was  a 
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decided  change  for  the  worse.  The 
chaplain  prepared  to  administer  the  last 
sacraments. 

“No,  no;  I do  not  want  to  receive 
Extreme  Unction  again,”  pleaded  Ber- 
nadette. 

“And  why  not?”  asked  her  Superior 
in  surprise. 

“Because  every  time  I receive  that 
sacrament  I recover.  Three  times  I 
have  been  anointed.  Can  you  not  wait 
until  we  are  sure?  However,  I shall 
do  as  you  desire,”  she  concluded. 

Obedient  to  the  end,  she  overcame 
her  natural  feelings  and  prepared  once 
more  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church.  She  lifted  herself  on  her  pil- 
low, and  addressing  Reverend  Mother 
Dons  and  the  others  kneeling  about  her, 
said : 

“I  ask  pardon,  dear  Mother,  for  any 
sorrow  I may  have  caused  you  by  my 
infidelities.  And  you,  my  dear  sisters.  I 
ask  your  forgiveness  for  any  pain  I may 
have  given  you,  any  bad  example  I may 
have  set.  And  now,  pray  for  me.” 

The  sacraments  were  again  admin- 
istered. But  this  anointing  was  not  to 
be  the  last;  this  communion  was  not 
to  be  the  Viaticum.  Day  succeeded  day ; 
long  nights  of  suffering  dragged  out 
their  dreary  lengths  The  dark  eyes 
glowed  with  a preternatural  brightness. 
Holy  Saturday  came. 

“Listen  to  the  sanetus  bell  in  the 
chapel,”  said  one  of  the  sisters,  who  was 
watching  in  the  infirmary  with  her. 
“What  a relief  after  the  silence  of  Good 
Friday!  After  the  Passion  comes  the 
Paschal-tide ; after  winter  the  spring- 
time. You  will  feel  better,  now  that  it 
is  Easter  again.” 

“My  passion  will  cease  only  with  my 
death,”  answered  Bernadette.  “Eter- 
nity alone  can  end  my  sufferings.” 

“We  shall  pray  that  the  pains  may 
pass  away,  and  that  you  may  be  spared 
to  us  for  many  years,”  continued  the 
sister. 


“No,  no,”  came  the  quick  reply ; “do 
not  ask  that  the  pain  may  cease,  but 
that  I may  be  strong  and  patient.” 

The  Easter  bells  rang  out  their  alle- 
luias. The  spring  air  was  redolent  of 
fresh  growing  herbs  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing odor  of  new-turned  earth  The 
meadows  were  alive  with  scampering 
field-mice  and  saucy  robins.  And  over 
all  rested  the  golden  haze  peculiar  to  the 
Pyrenean  valleys,  filling  the  horizon 
with  a splendor  so  wonderful,  one  mar- 
veled that  it  did  not  make  music  in  the 
air.  Bernadette  was  radiantly  happy. 
She  felt  that  the  end  could  not  be  far 
off ; she  delighted  in  the  thought  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  she  would 
see  the  Lady. 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1879,  dawned 
bright  and  clear.  In  the  introit  of  the 
Mass  for  that  day,  the  priests  of  the 
church  chanted : “Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  possess  you  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Alleluia !”  The  offertory 
echoed  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : “The 
Lord  opened  the  doors  of  heaven.  He 
gave  them  heavenly  food ; man  ate  the 
bread  of  angels.  Alleluia !”  It  was  a 
fitting  feast  for  the  home-coming  of  our 
Lady’s  lamb.  As  the  morning  Angelus 
chimed  out  its  century-old  tidings  of 
great  joy,  Bernadette  began  to  sink  rap- 
idly. Her  companions  knelt  to  recite 
the  prayers  for  the  dying. 

“O  Lord,  assist  me  in  my  last  agony,” 
they  petitioned. 

“But  this  is  not  my  last  agony,”  cor- 
rected Bernadette. 

“We  hope  not,”  they  assured  her, 
“but  we  pray  now,  lest  when  that  hour 
comes  you  should  be  unable  to  hear  or 
to  pray.” 

“You  are  right,”  assented  the  dying 
religious.  “Let  us  go  on.” 

The  sisters  continued.  Bernadette 
joined  in  the  responses.  Her  pale  face 
was  luminous  with  faith  and  confidence. 
Her  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  the  crucifix 
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that  she  held  in  her  hands.  There  was 
something  extraordinary  about  those 
large,  dark  eyes.  No  one  who  had  once 
looked  into  their  calm  depths  could  ever 
quite  forget  the  experience. 

“They  tell  us,”  the  Abbe  Febore  said 
one  day,  “that  the  supernatural  has  a 
certain  power  of  transforming  all  that 
it  touches.  It  was  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  eyes  of  Bernadette,  that  came  into 
contact  with  the  unseen  world.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  the  heart  is  so  moved 
by  her  glance ; perhaps  that  is  why  dur- 
ing these  last  weeks  the  light  of  some 
mysterious  revelation  seems  to  be  re- 
flected from  the  brown  depths  of  those 
windows  of  her  soul.” 

The  prayers  for  the  dying  were  con- 
cluded. Bernadette  smiled  the  thanks 
that  she  could  not  say  and  sank  back 
upon  her  pillow.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  she  suggested  that  those  who 
were  watching  with  her  be  excused  so 
that  they  might  have  their  dinner.  At 
one  o’clock  she  sent  for  the  chaplain 
and  asked  for  a final  absolution.  A little 
later  the  sisters  returned  and  once  more 
recited  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  Then 
came  an  interval  of  calm.  A little  be- 
fore three  o’clock  she  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  those  who  were  with  her  should 
go  down  to  the  chapel  where  the  com- 
munity was  assembled  to  say  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Only  the 
two  infirmarians  remained  in  the  sick- 
chamber. 

The  sisters  had  hardly  left  the  room 
when  Bernadette  was  seized  with,  ex- 
cruciating pains.  The  end  was  near  at 
last.  She  lifted  the  crucifix  to  her  lips 
and  slowly  and  reverently  kissed  each  of 
the  Five  Wounds  twice.  Mother  Na- 
thalie felt  a sudden  inspiration  to  return  - 
to  the  infirmary.  She  hurried  back,  and 
upon  entering  found  both  the  infirma- 
rians on  their  knees. 

“Forgive  me,  Mother,  and  pray  for 
me,”  sighed  Bernadette  in  an  almost  in- 
audible whiter. 


At  three  o’clock  another  change 
came.  “My  God,”  they  heard  her  say. 
And  then  in  a clear,  firm  voice  she  called 
upon  the  Lady  of  the  Grotto:  “Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me,  a 
poor  sinner.”  She  paused  a moment 
and  then  repeated : “Holy  Mary, 

Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me,  a poor 
sinner.” 

Then,  feeling  her  strength  fail,  she 
turned  to  Mother  Nathalie  and  said: 
“Help  me !”  Mother  Nathalie  re- 
peated some  aspirations.  “I  am  thirsty,” 
sighed  the  sufferer.  One  of  the  reli- 
gious brought  her  a glass  of  water.  Be- 
fore touching  it,  she  bowed  in  gratitude 
to  the  sister  who  presented  it,  and  then 
made  over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross — that 
solemn  sign  which  had  been  used  as  an 
assurance  and  a benediction  by  the 
white-robed  Vision  in  the  Grotto  at 
Lourdes.  She  drank  a few  drops,  leaned 
back  and  sighed  wearily.  The  brown 
eyes  closed.  The  Lady  had  come  and 
had  taken  the  lamb  home. 

******  * 

A few  minutes  later  and  all  Nevers 
had  heard  the  news.  “The  saint  is  dead! 
The  saint  is  dead!”  passed  from  lip  to 
lip.  Before  evening  the  report  had 
spread  through  the  Pyrenees.  On 
Thursday  the  casket  was  placed  in  the 
chapel.  For  two  days  a procession  of 
men,  women  and  children  streamed 
through  the  narrow  aisles.  They  came 
to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  her  whom 
they  loved  to  call  by  her  childhood 
name  of  Bernadette.  There  she  lay, 
crowned  with  white  roses.  She  seemed 
a child  still.  The  years  of  suffering  had 
left  no  trace  upon  that  fair  face.  The 
brow  was  as  placid  and  the  expression 
as  serene  as  on  that  day  in  February 
when  she  knelt  to  say  the  Angelus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gave  and  suddenly  the 
heavens  opened  and  a white-robed  Ladjr 
stood,  star-crowned,  on  the  cavemed 
Rocks  of  Massabielle. 

The  trains  to  Nevers  were  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  The  throng  became  al- 
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most  unmanageable.  All  classes  and  all 
professions  were  represented.  There 
were  working-men,  army  officers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  seminarians,  sisters  and 
priests  without  number.  On  Saturday 
morning  there  was  some  difficulty  be- 
fore space  could  be  secured  in  the 
chapel  for  the  sisters  and  priests  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral  Mass.  Finally,  the  services  be- 
gan. The  crowd  waited  outside  until 
the  absolution  was  given.  Then  it 
formed  itself  into  a procession  and  be- 
gan to  move  towards  the  tomb. 

In  the  centre  of  the  convent  garden 
is  a small  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint 
Joseph.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  this 
tiny  sanctuary  lies  Mary  Bernard  of 
Saint  Gildard.  The  soft  light  from  three 
stained-glass  windows  falls  across  her 
resting-place.  The  central  window 
shows  Saint  Joseph;  at  the  sides  are 
Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Dominic.  In 
the  casket,  enclosed  in  a crystal  case,  is 
a scroll  bearing  this  legend : 

“Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  of  Christian  Instruction  at 
Nevers. 

“In  the  Mother-House  ; 

“April  16,  in  the  year  of  grace  1879; 

“His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII,  gloriously 
reigning; 

“In  the  episcopate  of  Mgr.  Etienne 
Lelong,  Bishop  of  Nevers; 

“Mgr.  Crosnier  and  the  Abbe  Du- 
barbier,  vicars-general ; 

“The  Abbe  Greuzard,  parish  priest; 

“The  Abbe  Febore,  chaplain  of  the 
community ; 

“M.  Grevy,  President  of  the  French 
Republic ; 

“Reverend  Mother  Adelaide  Dons, 
Superior-General  of  the  Congregation ; 

“Died  peacefully  in  the  Lord, 

“Mary  Bernard  Soubirous,  in  religion 
Sister  Mary  Bernard ; born  at  Lourdes, 
January  7,  1844;  baptized  the  ninth  of 
the  same  month ; clothed  with  the  holy 
habit  at  the  Mother-House  of  the  Con- 
gregation, July  29,  1866;  consecrated 


to  God  by  the  simple  vows  of  religion 
on  October  30,  1867,  and  by  perpetual 
vows  on  September  22,  1878. 

“It  was  to  her  in  the  year  1858,  while 
yet  a child,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  ap- 
peared eighteen  times  in  the  Grotto  at 
Lourdes. 

“It  was  to  her  that,  naming  herself, 
the  Mother  of  God  said : T am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.* 

“It  was  to  her  that  she  addressed 
these  words:  T promise  to  make  you 
happy,  not  in  this  world,  but  in  the 
next.* 

“It  was  through  her  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  informed  the  priests  that  she  de- 
sired a chapel  at  Lourdes,  and  that  she 
wished  processions  to  be  made  to  the 
Grotto.  These  messages  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Abbe  Peyramale. 

“It  was  under  the  hand  of  her  who 
rests  here  that,  at  the  command  of 
Mary,  a miraculous  fountain  gushed 
forth.  Many  cures  have  been  worked 
through  the  water  of  this  spring. 

“During  the  days  preceding  the 
funeral,  her  body  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal veneration.  Upon  the  order  of 
the  Bishop  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
civil  authorities,  it  remained  exposed  to 
the  hour  of  the  funeral. 

“To-day,  Saturday,  April  19,  the 
casket  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  whose  names  follow: 

Signed:  — Mgr.  Etienne  Lelong, 
Bishop  of  Nevers;  Mgr.  Crosnier  and 
Abbe  Dubarbier,  vicars-general;  Abb6 
Greuzard,  parish  priest;  Abbe  Febore, 
chaplain  of  the  community;  Reverend 
Mother  Adelaide  Dons,  Superior-Gen- 
eral of  the  community;  Sister  Louise 
Ferrand  and  Marie  Nathalie  Portat,  as- 
sistants ; Sister  Eleanor  Cassagnes, 
Secretary-General ; Sister  Josephine 
Daynac,  Counselor;  Reverend  Father 
Sempe,  Superior  of  the  missionaries  at 
Lourdes ; Abbe  Pomian,  chaplain  of 
the  Sisters  of  Nevers  at  Lourdes; 
Henri  Lasserre. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Winnie  of  the  Seventh  Ward 

By  MRS.  HERMANN  BOSCH 


I 

SVERY  tenant  on  the  block  of 
pent-up  human  struggle  be- 
lieved her  when,  in  her  full 
ringing  voice,  with  its  compel- 
ling inflections^  she  brightly  announced 
that  she  “came  from  a good  home  on 
the  fair  hillside  beyant  Killarney,  which 
by  the  same  token  I’d  niver  a’  left  but 
for  Dinny  Malloy  an’  the  two  black  eyes 
av  him,  that  had  half  o’  the  parish  in 
love  wid  him,  an’  he  niver  carki’  the 
crack  o’  his  thumb  for  anny  but  me, 
praise  be  to  God !’’ 

“An*  couldn’t  ye  be  havin’  him  an’ 
shtoppin’  at  home?”  queried  one  curious 
and  impertinently  inclined  young  wo- 
man. 

Winnie,  tall  and  slim  in  those  days, 
straightened  majestically.  The  blue 
eves  could  flash,  and  dark,  bristly  curls, 
of  which  her  head  possessed  a great 
abundance,  could  toss  in  a fashion  en- 
tirely her  own  when  Winnie  gave  a 
snort  of  disapproval.  The  gesture  and 
the  glance  quelled  Mollie  Mulligan’s  in- 
quisitive ambition  before  Winnie’s  an- 
swer sonorously  rebuked  her. 

“Ye’re  not  partikler  about  manners, 
now,  if  me  impression  is  thrue ! What 
I’m  tellin’,  I’m  tellin’,  an’  what  I’ve  no 
intintion  to  repate  I’m  kapin’  to  mesilf, 
do  you  mind?  Howiver,  me  fa-ather 
considered  Dinny  Malloy  no  shuitable 
match  for  Winnie  Finnertv.  seein’  as 
how  Terry  Murphy  had  six  pigs,  an’  two 
cows,  an’  he  jist  dvin’  for  me  ! Whether 
or  which,  Winnie  Finnertv  didn’t  isti- 
mate  a lad  by  the  bastes  he  owned,  an’ 
sure,  Dinny  an’  I ran  away  to  Dublin, 
where  me  own  third  cousin  on  me  step- 
mother’s side  helped  us  get  married. 
Annythin’  else  ye’d  like  to  be  knowin’, 
mum?”  in  mighty  sarcasm. 


Winnie  ruled  Dennis  and,  as  they 
came  along,  their  seven  children.  Be- 
sides, she  ruled  the  renting  agent  and 
the  insurance  collector,  not  to  speak  of 
the  “spalpeen”  who  sold  cheap  books 
and  pictures  and  “ornymints”  (mostly 
religious  and  “all  the  more  sin !”  glared 
Winnie)  for  three  prices  to  persons 
whom  Winnie,  with  the  old  tilt  of  the  now 
broad  dimpled  chin  and  the  character- 
istic toss  of  her  wispy,  wiry'  curls  (turn- 
ing, to  her  loudly  expressed  chagrin, 
prematurely  and  rapidly  gray)  declared 
“that  innocint,  they’d  be  handin’  the 
black  dhivil  himsilf  a pair  o’  howly 
beads !” 

In  spite  of  the  bewitching  “black  eyes 
av  him”  and  the  sweet  disposition  that 
Winnie  almost  adored,  Dennis  never 
“got  on”  very  well.  Rheumatism  and 
strikes,  collapsing  builders’  loans  and 
defective  murderous  walls  alike,  all  con- 
spired against  the  worldly  prosperity  of 
the  growing  family  Winnie  endeavored 
to  raise  “to  ways  av  dacincy,  by  the  help 
o’  God !”  The  strong,  trim  Winnie 
Finnertv  gradually  became  the  strong, 
broad,  hearty  Winnie  of  the  Seventh 
Ward,  to  whom  not  all  the  burdens  of 
others,  plus  her  own,  were  a bit  over- 
whelming; in  whom  young  and  old, 
sick  and  well,  the  marrying  and  the 
dying,  put  faith  and  trust  for  help  and 
guidance,  by  whom  all  were  welcomed, 
comforted,  assisted,  to  the  limit  of  her 
generous  soul. 

Had  Terry  Murphy  at  home  a rich 
wife,  no  children  and  a score  of  cows, 
not  to  mention  innumerable  pigs  and 
multitudes  of  chickens?  Good  luck  to 
him,  prayed  Winnie,  and  might  Heaven 
console  him  for  a childless  house  and 
the  wife  who  seldom  smiled  and  never 
laughed.  Winnie  remembered  her  well- 
A poor  weak  little  creature  with  a ter- 
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ribly  poor  digestion,  and  that  tormented 
with  a cough  that  one  pitied  the  patience 
of  her!  Winnie’s  own  house  (three 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  back-ten- 
ement) was  filled  with  the  laughter — 
and  fights  and  fists,  too,  thank  God! — 
of  half-a-dozen  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
baby  in  her  arms  “as  pretty  as  a picter, 
with  eyes — God  bless  ’em ! — like  Din- 
ny’s  own.  An’,  sure,  his  hairs  not  red 
at  all — it's  a beauchiful  gold  with  a tint 
to  it  that’ll  be  auburn  when  he’s  grown. 
Is  there  anny  one  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
be  knowin’  that  Mary  hersilf,  in  ivery 
blessid  howly  picter  that  iver  was  seen 
had  hair  exactly  the  livin’  same  hue  of 
Larry’s,  Heaven  save  and  bless  him!” 
It’s  a deadly  sin  to  be  proud,  and  Win- 
nie realized,  that  Larry  belonged  to  God 
Himself  and  the  Almighty  could  take  as 
well  as  give. 

Fifteen  years  was  it  of  privation  and 
hard  times  and  harder  work?  Had  she 
forsaken  the  Irish  hillside  wholesome 
farm-life — the  milking  and  the  haying, 
the  planting  and  the  picking — for  years 
of  drudgery  at  laundry-work  and  the 
sewing-machine?  Was  it  slavery  to 
labor  all  day  at  housework  and  meal- 
getting, and  then  work  half  the  night 
(more  often  than  not  rocking  the  cradle 
besides)  at  shirt-making  and  washing 
and  ironing  for  the  factory?  G’wan! 
She  was  strong  an’  hearty,  Winnie  was, 
an’  the  dollars  she  earned  kept  darlin’ 
Dinnv  from  despair  when  for  weeks  or 
months  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
to  the  neighbors  that  “Himsilf  is  out  of 
a job!”  Complain?  With  the  children 
thriving,  and  “Dinny  the  best  man  since 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick,”  and  the  people 
of  the  whole  Ward  that  kind  and  fond 
of  her  that  never  a wake  or  a funeral  or 
a marriage  was  arranged  without  her 
capable  aid  and  inspiring  presence? 
Sure,  no!  ’Twas  a happy,  delightful 
life  there  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  with  the 
River  so  near  and  the  glorious  Bridge 
and  the  rush  and  hurry  and  cheerful  ex- 
citement of  existence  alongshore ! 


Rough?  The  lads  cursed  and  fought 
sometimes,  and  drank  a sup  too  much 
more  frequently — “God  help  us,  an’ 
would  ye  be  lookin’  for  howly  angels 
down  by  the  dhocks  an’  the  bales?” 
There  was  many  a kind  hand  stretched 
out,  many  a “boost”  given  the  weary, 
stumbling  — nay,  often  fallen  — fellow 
struggler,  many  a man  saved  from  one 
last  plunge  into  the  river  and  endless 
despair  at  the  same  instant.  Hard- 
skinned,  hard-handed,  hard-worded 
were  most  of  these  men  of  brawn  and 
bulk — but  hard-hearted?  Winnie  knew 
better. 

She  always  knew ; but  she  knew 
more  deeply  and  gratefully  the  winter 
scarlet  fever  took  four  of  the  children 
from  her  while  Dennis  was  impotently 
groaning  in  the  hospital  where  an  am- 
bulance had  left  him,  broken  and  man- 
gled after  a fall  from  a tenth  story. 

“Be  brave,  Dinny,  lad!”  she  admon- 
ished him,  kneeling  by  his  cot  in  her 
poor  mourning.  “I’m  jist  from  Calvary 
an’  they’re  singin’  in  Heaven,  while 
we’re  strugglin’  here  to  be  fit  to  meet 
them  some  day,  in  God’s  own  time.  Be 
brave,  Dinny,  lad !”  Her  powerful 
hands  gripped  the  sobbing  man’s  shoul- 
ders in  her  efforts  to  control  herself  as 
well  as  him.  “In  six  weeks  ye’ll  be 
home,  an’  we’ve  Kitty  an’  Minnie  an’ 
dear  little  Larry  left.”  Winnie’s  hands 
relaxed  and  she  dropped  into  the  croon- 
ing, soothing  tone  of  a mother  to  her 
child. 

The  nurse  did  not  interrupt,  although 
the  time  for  the  visit  was  over.  By-and- 
by  the  injured  man  slept,  and  then  she 
came  and  touched  Winnie  lightly  upon 
the  shoulder.  The  woman  rose  in- 
stantly, for  some  acute  sense  of  order 
and  discipline  made  Winnie  meekly 
obedient. 

“I  know  ye’re  good  to  me  lad !”  Win- 
nie whispered,  as  she  departed. 

Uncommonly  moved,  the  nurse  could 
only  nod  and  smile.  Never  before  had 
any  one  exactly  like  Winnie  come  into 
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that  hospital.  Dennis  never  wanted  for 
anything  the  institution  could  supply. 
Insolence,  complaints,  ingratitude  of 
relatives,  never  surprised  the  nurses, 
ltut  Winnie  knew  they  would  be  good  to 
her  lad!  And  the  confidence  brought 
forth  the  best  that  was  in  the  attendants. 

So  he  left  the  hospital  grateful  and 
attached,  but  weak  and  ailing  probably 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Winnie 
fairly  carried  the  wasted  figure  to  their 
rooms.  But  happy?  She  had  blue 
bows  (of  calico)  on  Larry's  shoulders, 
and  pink  gingham  frocks  on  Kitty  and 
Minnie.  There  were  sausages  and  cab- 
bage and  mince-pie  for  dinner,  and  the 
neighbors  came  in  by  dozens  to  welcome 
Dennis  home. 

“An*  nobody  said  annything  to  re- 
mind poor  Dinny  of  the  poor  little 
missin'  angels!"  declared  Winnie  after- 
wards. “’Twas  only  when  we  two  was 
alone  togither  that  Dinny-lad  broke 
down-like  an'  we  wept  our  greet  out. 
God  help  us!"  A suspicion  of  a fre^h 
outburst  threatened  Winnie,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  an  apronful 
of  potatoes.  But  Larry  here  lustily  be- 
gan to  cry.  /‘Glory  be!  That  Larry's 
awake ! He’s  the  restlessest  child ! 
Did  ye  know  he  was  after  recognizin' 
Dinny?  Put  out  his  two  little  arms,  as 
thrue  as  the  Gospel — yes,  Larry,  I'm 
cornin',  ach,  shame  on  ye  for  a cry- 
baby!" 

II 

It  was  May  in  the  Seventh  Ward — 
the  soft  breezy  sort  of  a day  that  sent 
one  looking  skyward  to  the  fleecy,  lazily- 
flying  clouds  in  the  luminous  blue  ex- 
panse; that  evoked  fair  visions  of  Irish 
meadows  and  blossom-laden  boughs ; 
that  lured  one,  idling  among  the  haw- 
thorn in  rapturous  hiding,  to  fancy  the 
flight  and  the  call  of  birds,  close,  close 
to  one's  ear — the  Irish  hillside  in  May 
— the  old,  old  church  and  the  kindred 
beyond  the  seas? 


Winnie  pressed  little  Larry  to  her 
bosom.  Kitty  and  Minnie  were  at 
school,  and  Dennis,  in  a species  of  des- 
perate humility,  was  out  “peddling" 
shoe-laces  and  pencils.  His  old  work 
was  impossible  since  the  accident,  and, 
indeed,  the  heavy  tray  he  was  carrying 
about  in  prosperous  neighborhoods 
fretted  Winnie  considerably.  The  pre- 
vious day  he  had  arrived  home  nearly 
exhausted — and  still  so  heartened  up  by 
the  seventy  cents  he  shyly  exhibited  that 
Winnie  checked  her  anxious  exclama- 
tion and  declared  the  addition  to  the 
family  treasury  “jist  grand!"  At  the 
recollection  of  his  weariness,  of  the 
black  circles  about  his  eyes  and  the 
heavy  perspiration  on  his  forehead, 
Winnie  prayed  a quick,  imploring  peti- 
tion that  Almighty  God  might  bless 
and  protect  her  lad.  Then  the  way- 
ward dreaming  of  far-off  scenes  pos- 
sessed her  once  more,  and  Winnie  gazed 
beyond  the  mass  of  interlacing  lines 
that  stood  for  the  masts  of  the  shipping 
on  the  River  and  with  the  pigment  of 
immaterial  color  painted  her  pictures  of 
youth  at  home. 

“What  ails  me  the  day?"  she  mur- 
mured at  last.  “Is  it  weak-minded 
Winnie's  grown?"  Her  eyes  fastened 
more  normally  upon  the  bewildering 
abundance  of  spars  and  rigging  visible 
beyond  the  irregular  collection  of  roofs. 

“They  were  trees  once — those  masts 
on  the  boats  that  fetch  us  news  from 
over-seas.  They’ve  been  Winnie’s  for- 
est this  many  a day,  an’  by  the  same 
token  she’s  lookin’  for  no  other.  But 
some  day,  Larry,"  and  her  lips  and  wide 
blue  eyes  smiled  down  at  the  sleeping 
child,  “dadda  an’  ye  and  Winnie’ll  sail 
away  to  the  old  house  at  home  an’ — 
Dinny-lad,  is  it  yoursilf?"  in  almost 
alarmed  surprise. 

“Sh  ! Niver  stir,  Winnie ! He’s  cross 
two  hours  if  he's  dishturbed."  Dennis 
spoke  in  canny  softness,  but  the  ring 
of  pleasure  in  his  voice  was  not  lost. 
“I've  three  tickets  for  the  excursion  on 
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the  Sound.  It’s  termorrer,  an1  ye'll  need 
to  hurry,  darlin’ !”  He  stooped  to  kiss 
lier  red  cheek,  and  dropped  the  three 
pink  cards  on  Larry’s  plump  shoulder. 

“Dinny  Malloy!  Ye’re  not  after 
spindin’ — ” 

“Sh !”  But  he  chuckled  happily. 
44 Jimmie  Flood  made  thim  a prisint  to 
me,  an’  we  caii  all  go  if  ye  don’t  mind 
kapin’  the  kids  from  school.” 

“Jimmie’s  a good  b’y.  But  listen, 
Dinny-lad.  Ye’ll  go  wid  Minnie  an' 
Kitty.  Larry’s  that  cross  and  par- 
tikler  in  a crowd,  he’s  betther  at  home 
all  alone  by  himself,  jist  wid  me,  do 
ye  mind?  Whether  or  which,  I’m  ter- 
rible behind  on  me  work,  what  wid  two 
christenings  this  week  an’  Patsy  Sulli- 
van’s wake,  an’  goin’  to  Coort  to  swear 
Johnny  O’Hare  blacked  his  wife’s  two 
eyes — which  if  me  own  two  eyes  hadn’t 
witnished,  I’d  be  betther  off,  the  day,” 
regretfully  scrutinizing  several  piles  of 
cut-out  shirts  heaped  up  on  the  sewing- 
machine. 

“Whist,  Winnie !”  interposed  her  hus- 
band at  the  first  opportunity  she  ac- 
corded him.  “Ye’re  shure  spilin’  that 
b’y,  an’  he  needs  no  consideration  at 
all!  Ain’t  he  pretty,  Winnie?” 

“God  bless  him !”  hastily  supple- 
mented the  mother.  “He’s  healthy  and 
thrivin’,  wid  the  shapes  and  makes  of 
a Christian.  An’  ye  an’  Minnie  and 
Kitty’ll  be  goin’  as  I’m  after  tellin’  ye.” 

She  rose  carefully  and  placed  Larry 
in  his  cradle,  pausing  some  time  to  lull 
him  back  to  sounder  slumber  when  he 
grunted  disapprovingly  at  the  change. 
There  were  washing  and  ironing,  mend- 
ing and  trimming  to  be  done  in  prep- 
aration for  next  day’s  outing.  Minnie 
and  Kitty  and  her  own  Dinny-lad  should 
do  credit  to  the  Seventh  Ward.  For 
hours  she  bustled  briskly  about,  her 
broad,  muscular  figure  wonderfully  agile 
and  alert,  the  color  deepening  like  a 
pleased  child’s  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
willful  curls  nodding  and  falling  about 
her  brow  and  her  neck.  Winnie’s  hair, 


unusually  thick  and  heavy,  never  grew 
to  be  very  long,  and  it  took  less  than 
her  present  activity  to  send  a goodly 
portion  of  it  free  from  confining  pins. 
Its  gray  masses  rather  increased  the 
youthfulness  of  her  smooth  skin  and 
bright  Irish  eyes,  and  in  fact,  as  Dennis 
frequently  assured  her,  made  her  “that 
• good-lookin’  it  was  hardly  fair  to  the 
girls.” 

Betimes  in  the  morning  the  entire 
family  was  astir,  Kitty  and  Minnie  jubi- 
lantly helping  in  the  preparation  for 
their  golden  day  “with  dadda  on  the 
River.”  Larry  was  quite  alarmingly 
docile  and  agreeable,  and  screamed  de- 
lightedly when  Winnie  gave  him  her 
hat  to  wave  to  “sisters”  on  the  boat. 
' Beamingly  Winnie  watched  the  vessel 
leave  its  dopk,  and  not  till  it  was  well 
started  on  its  way  did  she  turn  towards 
home. 

“A  fine  day  for  thim!”  she  smiled  to 
Larry,  who  in  sympathetic  joy  vigor- 
ously pounded  her  chest  with  two 
chubby  fists. 

A few  hours  later,  Winnie  and  Larry 
were  alone  in  the  world. 

“Drowned,  mind,  not  burned!”  urged 
the  white-lipped  man  who  brought  the 
dire  tidings. 

“My  God !”  cried  Winnie,  swaying. 

The  man  made  a motion  to  catch  her, 
and  a dozen  women,  huddled  in  terrified 
and  embarrassed  silence  in  the  hall, 
would  have  come  to  her  aid. 

Winnie  straightened  herself  and  im- 
periously raised  the  strong  arm  trained 
to  labor  and  strive. 

“Before  God,  Matthew  Noonan,  ye're 
sure  this  is  no  lie?”  The  tone  was 
severe,  awful. 

The  man  caught  his  breath;  a terri- 
ble dryness  scorched  his  tongue. 

“Only  too  true,  Winnie,”  said  he, 
turning  his  eyes  from  the  misery  in  the 
woman’s. 

“Larry!”  cried  she,  then,  and  dashed 
herself  down  beside  the  cradle.  From 
the  floor  her  voice  came  in  tearless  sobs 
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and  broken  sentences.  “The  flower  on 
the  hawthorn — nevermore,  Dinny,  me 
lad!  The  race  for  the  cows  an'  the 
lingerin’  in  the  long,  fair  twilight — 
Dinny,  I fancied  ’twould  all  come  again 
for  us  two — the  apple-orchard,  Dinny, 
with  the  bees  so  thick — there’s  no  bees 
like  Irish  bees,  Dinny,  me  lad,  an’  no 
honey  like  the  honey  o’  home — an’  the 
time  we  two  drank  the  cream  an’  ye 
took  the  t’rashing  for  Winnie ! I can 
hear  the  whacks,  an’  me  hidin’  in  the 
hedge,  for  I was  a wee  lass,  thin,  Dinny, 
an’  ye  said  ye’d  ship  for  Austhralia  if  I 
told  I helped  ye  drink  it — Dinny, 
Dinny !’’  She  laughed  once  pathetically 
and  abruptly  became  mute. 

Larrv  stirred  and  cried  The  wait- 
ing, tearful  women  sighed.  Slowly 
Winnie  rose  to  her  feet.  With  one  arm 
she  thrust  back  the  thick,  unmanageable 
gray  locks.  The  other  hand  mechanic- 
ally felt  for  and  rocked  the  cradle. 
Composedly  she  addressed  the  neigh- 
bors : 

“I’ve  got  a black  frock,  an’  one  o’ 
ye’ll  be  lendin’  me  a veil.  I hope  ye’ll 
all  come  to  me  lad’s  wake,  an’  I ax  ye 
all  to  pray  for  liis  soul,  an’  for  me  and 
Larry.  As  for  Kitty  an’  Minnie,  we’ll 
beg  God  to  let  those  two  innocint  an- 
gels pray  for  us.  An’  by  God’s  help,  I’ll 
bring  Larry  up  a good  an’  dacint  b’v, 
like  me  brave,  darlin’  Dinny.”  Win- 
nie pressed  her  lips  tightly  together.  It 
was  a full  minute  before  she  inquired, 
calmly  and  dignifiedly,  where  she  could 
find  her  “lad,  and  the  two  little  angels?” 

Ill 

“The  worst  in  the  bunch,  Sister,  is  the 
freckled,  bony  , lad,  Larry  Malloy.  He 
had  my  heart  broken  in  the  train  com- 
ing up,  and  the  other  forty-nine  were 
mere  trifles  compared  with  him.” 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  who 
had  conveyed  fifty  of  New  York’s  young 
hopefuls  to  the  Fresh  Air  Home.  The 
Sister  smiled — almost  chuckled.  She 


was  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  choice 
urchins,  and  while  her  pious  zeal  glowed 
at  opportunities  for  spiritual  reforma- 
tion, her  Irish  heart  rejoiced  at  the  fun 
“hard  cases”  usually  brought  her.  She 
possessed  a way  completely  her  own  of 
making  friends  with  the  boys,  which 
many  a younger  Sister  struggled  in  vain 
to  attain. 

“She’s  no  soft  guy,”  Larry  confided 
to  an  awkward,  uncomfortable  group 
after  supper,  “that  Sister  Frances  ain’t. 
Say,  fellers,  where  are  youse  from  ?” 
And ‘Larry  presented  half  a cigarette  to 
the  biggest  boy — next  to  him. 

“Boys  don’t  smoke  here,”  unexpect- 
edly interposed  the  ubiquitous  Sister 
Frances.  “There  are  lots  of  other 
things  to  do.  Have  you  been  to  see 
the  Prefect,  Larry?” 

“No,  I ain’t.  Is  dat  sour  guy  wTid  de 
glasses  him?”  Larry  thrust  the  ciga- 
rette into  his  trousers’  pocket.  The 
other  boys  laughed  in  a shamefaced  way. 

“Dear  me,  dear  me!”  sighed  Sister 
Frances,  while  her  blue  eyes  danced  in 
spite  of  her  rebuking  wrords.  “Mr. 
Clark  will  be  a priest  next  year,  Larry. 
He’s  a charming  Prefect  and  all  the  boys 
get  on  famously  with  him.” 

“I  ain’t  a-goin’  ter,”  decidedly.  “If 
he’s  de  makin’s  of  a priest,  I’ll  treat  him 
square,  d’var  see?  But  if  he  was  a plain, 
ord’nary  guy  wot  wears  glasses  for  lugs, 
I’d  spoil  his  face.”  The  Prefect  stood 
for  authority,  which  Larry  abhorred. 

“Come  on,”  yelled  a small,  eager 
boy  down  the  lawn,  where  twenty  or 
more  were  standing  about  the  Prefect. 
“Mr.  Clark’s  a-goin’  ter  take  us  to  de 
brook !” 

All  except  Larry  stampeded. 

“Don’t  you  wish  to  go?”  Sister  Fran- 
ces inquired. 

“No,”  shortly.  “I  ain’t  no  kid  wot 
needs  to  be  took.  I kin  find  de  brook 
w’en  I wants  ter,  you  bet.  Wot  you 
goin’  ter  do?”  abruptly. 

“Well,  if  you’d  like,  I could  sit  down 
on  the  bench  here  for  the  next  fifteen 
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minutes.  After  that  I have  to  go  to 
prayers/'  She  had  already  established 
herself  and  drawn  out  some  knitting 
from  the  black  bag  fastened  to  her 
girdle. 

Larry  settled  contentedly  beside  her. 
Seconds  passed,  the  Sister’s  needles 
busily  clicking. the  freckled,  lanky  Larry 
musing  shrewdly  as  his  dark — and  really 
beautiful — eyes  roved  restlessly  over  the 
picturesque  old  house  used  as  the  Sis- 
ters' convent.  Near  at  hand  some 
meadows  were  strewn  with  freshly-cut 
hay,  and  quantities  of  honeysuckle  deck- 
ing the  porches  of  the  old  mansion  sent 
generous  whiffs  of  scent  upon  the  cool 
air  of  evening. 

“Gosh !"  ejaculated  Larry  at  last.  “It 
smells  good  here,  anyway.  Even  de 
River  ain’t  in  it !”  In  the  Seventh  Ward 
Winnie  always  called  a south  breeze 
“the  sea-perfumery.”  And,  indeed,  the 
salty,  sea-weedy  odors  were  inexpres- 
sibly delicious  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral aroma  of  crowded,  dirty  streets. 

“Yes,”  said  Sister  Frances,  simply. 

“I  say,  ain’t  you  allowed  to  talk 
much?”  queried  Larry.  “You  ain’t 
never  ast  me  a blamed  thing.  How  old 
am  I?”  mimicking  a high,  feminine 
voice.  “An’  how  many  children  have  we 
got?  An'  ain’t  I made  my  First  Com- 
munion ? — gee,  dey  gives  me  a big  pain  ! 
I'm  goin'  on  twelve — ” 

“Don’t  tell  me  anything  unless  you 
wish,  Larry,”  Sister  Frances  demurely 
interrupted. 

“I  wish  ter,”  solemnly.  “I  ain’t  got 
nobody  but  me  mudder,  Winnie,  but 
she's  wort’  de  hull  shootin’-match.  She 
ain’t  no  faint-away-an'-die  woman,  she 
ain’t!  We  was  all  killed  on  de  excur- 
sion— me  fader  an’  me  two  little  sisters, 
an'  de  rest  kicked  de  bucket  on  scarlet 
fever,  an’  me  an’  me  mudder  brought 
ourselves  up.  I’m  head  o’  de  gang  on 
our  block,  an’  I licked  three  Dagos 
oncet  in  one  round  a-piece.  Dey  was 
Black  Hand  Dagos,  but  dere’s  bully 


Dagos,  too.  Egsactly  as  good  as  us. 
Irish,”  proudly,  ”an’  it  ain't  right  to 
pretend  they’s  all  demons.  Me  mudder,, 
Winnie,  says  so — an'  she  knows." 

“Is  yours  a good  gang,  Larry?”  Sis- 
ter Frances  glanced  mischievously  at 
him  over  her  knitting.  “You're  a leader,, 
of  course,  and  whatever  they  are,  it’s, 
what  you’ve  made  them.” 

“Come  off!  I guess  you  ain’t  never 
lived  on  our  block.  Nobody  can’t  never 
make  no  one  do  not’ing.  Dey  minds  de 
feller  dey  makes  de  cap’n  o’  de  gang, 
s’long’s  dey  likes  him.  I bin  cap’n  two 
hull  years.”  Larry  flung  his  heavy  crop 
of  reddish  hair  to  one  side  of  his  head 
with  an  inherited  gesture.  Sister  Fran- 
ces meditatively  noted  the  full,  round’ 
lines  of  the  boy’s  cranium.  No  phrenol- 
ogist could  have  discovered  criminal  in- 
dications in  the  contour  of  that  abund- 
antly-covered skull. 

“How  much  the  fellows  must  like- 
you,”  she  murmured. 

“Cuz  I kin  lick  annvbodv  dey  brings 
along,”  said  Larry,  pityingly.  It  really 
seemed  as  though  Sister  Frances  be- 
lieved boys  in  a “gang”  liked  one  an- 
other for  sentimental  reasons.  “I  wal- 
loped seven  who  might  a'  took  me  eight 
dollars  I saved  for  me  confirmation- 
suit,’’  placidly. 

“Oh,  was  the  money  stolen?”  cried 
Sister  Frances,  evidently  quite  shocked. 

“Swiped,  you  bet,  outer  de  blue  cup 
behind  der  stove.  I was  t’ree  months 
savin’  it.  An’  me  mudder  Winnie  says, 
says  she,  ‘It’s  five  weeks  yet,  me  lad, 
an’  ye’re  strong  to  earn  it  again.'  ” 

“And  did  you  ?*'  sympathetically. 

“G’wan ! Do  you  see  Larry  Malloy 
gittin’  confirmed  in  a ole  suit?  Divil-a- 
bit ! I goes  to  de  t’eavter  an'  I asts  fer 
a job:  ‘annythin’  honest,'  says  I to  the 
jay  wid  de  Dutch  Kaiser's  moustache 
an’  de  extra  long  stogy.  ‘Ye’re  no* 
bute,'  says  he  to  me.  ‘Too  bad.'  says  I, 
‘seein’  as  how  you've  no  good  looks  to 
spare  me.'  Den  he  punched  me  in  de 
ribs  friendly-like,  an’  he  puts  me  on  to 
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jumpin'  outcn  a window  wid  de  house 
afirt\  fifty  cents  a night.  Gee,  it  was  fine 
an%  dead  easy ! But  de  blame  show  bust 
wVu  1 had  jest  seven  plunkers,  'stid  o’ 
eight,  so  l got  confirmed  in  a seven- 
iMlar  suit,  but  me  mudder  Winnie  said 
de  Bishop  never  turned  a hair!” 

"You  were  a brave  boy  to  start  in  all 
ovn  again  and  earn  the  money  for  your 
riot  lies.” 

"Huh!  Me  mudder  Winnie  says  it's 
nlways  start  again  in  de  Seventh  Ward. 
1 ji*t  guess  she  had  to  start  again,  w'en 
ludrr  fell  off  de  tenth  story  de  winter 
|>r hue  de  excursion  killed  the  family. 
| >on  after  de  excursion,  it  was  start 
Jtguiu,  wid  jist  me,  a squallin'  kid,  fer 
partner. 

"Your  father  fell  from  a tenth  story 
And  lived?”  the  amazed  Sister  Frances 
could  not  refrain  from  asking. 

A slow,  broad  and  surprisingly  ten- 
der smile  spread  over  Larry's  freckled 
countenance.  He  felt  carefully  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  a small,  dark  ob- 
ject for  Sister  Frances'  inspection  be- 
fore he  answered: 

“W'en  me  fadder  was  picked  up  for 
dead,  he  opened  his  eyes.  ‘Hurry  me  to 
de  hospital,'  says  he ; T'm  not  killed.' 
Well,  dey  hurried  him,  you  bet!  Den 
de  guys  of  doctors  does  a whole  lot  to 
him  on  a operation-table  an'  bye-and- 
bye,  at  last  in  de  end,  dey  gits  him  ter 
bed  done  up  like  a package  o'  candy. 
An’  de  head-guy  says,  ‘My  man,  you 
ought  ter  be  dead ; you're  a myst'ry  to 
us!'  Me  fadder  smiles,  game.  ‘Bring 
me  me  coat,'  says  he,  an'  dey  brought  it. 
Den  me  fader  perlitely  asts  de  nurse  to 
assist  him  an'  dey  gits  de  right  pocket 
an’  me  fader  pulls  out  dis!”  Larry  tri- 
umphantly held  up  a tiny  statue  of  St. 
Joseph.  “ ‘Friends,’  says  me  fader,  ‘I 
fell  from  de  tenth  story  an'  I'm  livin’  to 
fell  ye  so,  because  dis  here  is  de  mat- 
tress wot  saved  me!'  You  kin  look  at 
it,”  as  one  con  erring  a huge  favor  upon 
Sister  Frances. 


She  received  the  precious  object  with 
sincere  respect.  An  astonishingly  long 
time  she  regarded  it — perhaps  because 
her  eyes  were  filled. 

‘‘I  s’pose,”  said  Larry  solemnly, 
‘‘you’re  prayin’,  like  Winnie  does  w’en 
she  looks  at  it.  She  takes  long,  too.” 
He  whistled  absently.  Twilight  was 
falling,  the  golden  patches  among  the 
shadows  had  vanished. 

“Come  in  with  me  and  help  me  light 
up,  won't  you?”  Sister  Frances  invited, 
returning  the  small  St.  Joseph.  “The 
Prefect  will  be  back  with  the  boys  di- 
rectly.” She  felt  that  the  lad  was  half- 
unconsciously  missing  the  “gang”  and 
the  lighted,  crowded  street,  the  ciga- 
rettes and  the  “craps,”  and  most  sharply 
of  all,  that  mother  Winnie.  “Let’s  have 
it  all  bright  and  cheerful  when  they 
come  in.” 

Larry  assisted  her  competently  and 
with  pride.  In' spite  of  his  roughness 
and  uncouthness,  he  possessed  a start- 
ling faculty  of  knowing  what  to  do  and 
when,  Sister  Frances  thought — little 
things  like  opening  a door  for  her, 
carrying  the  gas-stick  and  the  matches, 
inquiring  whether  she  minded  the 
draught  in  the  hall. 

“Who  taught  you  such  thoughtful 
ways,  Larry?”  she  finally  asked. 

Larry  laughed  boisterously. 

“Gee !”  cried  he  in  great  amusement. 
“I  ain’t  nice  a bit  to  no  one  but  me  mud- 
der Winnie!  I t’inks  it’s  lugs  to  act 
swell,  an’  I t’ink  lugs  is  meaner’n  mud. 
But  Winnie  ackcherly  believes  I’m  goin* 
ter  be  a gentleman  some  day,  an’  she 
teaches  me  de  t’ings  swells  does.  An’ 
so,  you  see — ” he  broke  off  suddenly, 
acutely  embarrassed. 

Sister  Frances  smiled  very  kindly  and 
understanding^. 

“I  *see  perfectly,”  said  she.  “As  I’m 
rather  an  old  lady,  like  your  mother, 
you  showed  me  the  same  attentions,” 
comfortably. 

“Dat’s  so.  Gee,  ain’t  dem  boys  corn- 
in’ home  meek !”  scornfully,  as  the  quiet. 
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orderly  crowd  appeared  to  view.  “Say, 
I would  like  to  muss  up  dat  Prefect.” 

“Larry,  I told  you  Mr.  Qark  is  to  be 
a priest,”  reproachfully. 

“Gee ! Me  mudder  Winnie  wouldn't 
like  it  if  I made  a mess  of  a gent  wot 
had  the  makin's  of  a priest  in  him !” 
Larry  sighed.  “Can  he  fight?”  ear- 
nestly inquisitive. 

“I  assure  you  he  can  when  necessary,” 
Sister  Frances  solemnly  assured  him. 

“Well,”,  said  Larry  condescendingly, 
“I  s'pose  priests  is  as  necessary  as  prize- 
fighters. Anyway,  he's  awful  little  for 
de  ring.” 

Larry  remained  his  two  weeks.  He 
blacked  an  eye  a-piece  of  nine  boys ; he 
set  fire  to  his  bed-clothes  by  means  of 
no-one-knows-where-obtained  matches ; 
he  drowned  six  pigs  by  driving  them 
into  the  pond  to  swim,  and  he  ultimately 
departed  with  his  left  arm  in  splints  and 
a sling  because  he  pitched  from  a slant- 
ing roof  he  was  endeavoring  to  walk  by 
the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  he  left  with  a letter  to  a young 
lady — Mr.  Clark's  sister — who  knew 
all  sorts  of  things  boys  could  do  in  vaca- 
tion time  to  earn  money  “an'  help  me 
mudder  Winnie.”  Sister  Frances,  brave 
and  very  patient,  had  not  pondered  and 
observed  in  vain. 

IV 

Forty  years  had  Winnie  lived  since 
she  bade  good-bye  to  Ireland  for  the 
love  of  Dennis  Malloy.  And  Winnie's 
baby  was  twenty-five. 

“As  fine  an’  thrue  a son,”  Winnie  told 
herself,  as  she  brushed  the  cushions  of 
her  beautiful  sofa,  “as  God  iver  sint  to 
mortal  mother ! A gintleman,  ivery 
inch,  eddicated,  an'  fine-spoken — an' 
rich !”  Winnie  glanced  about  in  a won- 
der that  never  lost  its  simple  sincerity. 

They  were  still  in  the  Seventh  Ward, 
but  Winnie  had  “a  floor,  through.”  It 
was  fitted  with  every  comfort  Larry 
could  conceive  of  and  no  luxury  of  the 
day  was  denied  his  mother  except  by  her 


stern  command.  Tailor-made  suits? 
Glory  bel  A servant  to  do  the  work? 
Heaven  save  us! 

As  for  Larry,  that  was  different. 
Larry  was  a gentleman,  a lawyer.  Larry 
began  young  to  associate  with  people  of 
refined  manners  and  gentle  breeding. 
Winnie  had  prayed  and  dreamed  that 
Larry  would  succeed  to  more  than  she 
and  Dennis  could  hope  for.  And  Win- 
nie's prayers  had  been  granted,  her 
dreams  had  conje  true.  She  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  fact  that  up-town  Larry 
was  mentioned  as  “a  struggling  young 
lawyer.”  Her  rating  from  the  plane  of 
her  humble  exactions  of  life  was  that 
Larry  was  rich,  successful,  famous,  in- 
habiting the  heights  at  which  she  could 
thankfully  gaze,  knowing  his  place  had 
been  honestly  and  industriously  won. 

Winnie  finished  brushing  and  dusting 
the  parlor.  Larry's  room  came  next. 
It  was  a prettily-furnished  young  man's 
room,  with  pipes  and  dumb-bells  and  a 
couple  of  rifles  in  evidence,  to  show  that 
in  his  hard-earned  leisure  Larry  Malloy 
was  not  unduly  devoted  to  the  books 
which  in  truth  largely  occupied  the  wall- 
space. 

“A  healthy,  hearty  lad,  God  bless 
him !”  whispered  the  mother,  picking  up- 
a photograph  which  had  fallen  face- 
downward  on  the  table.  She  thought  it 
would  be  his,  for  Larry  had  just  joined 
a regiment  and  had  teasingly  promised 
her  a picture  in  his  uniform.  Winnie 
started — not  unpleasantly,  not  jealously 
— perhaps  in  a slightly  bewildered  way. 

She  studied  the  photograph  a long 
time,  her  lips  parted,  her  slightly-bent 
figure  motionless,  the  snow-white  and 
still  abundant  curls  fallirlg  unheeded 
about  her  face.  The  purple-pink  flush 
of  old  age  slowly  settled  in  Winnie's 
cheeks.  She  was  excited,  she  was  ex- 
pectant, she  was  glad,  she  was  sorry, 
she  was  puzzled  as  to  whether  her  baby 
actually  was  a grown  man  who  might  be 
in  love  with  the  sweet-faced  girl  who 
smiled  back  at  her  so  reassuringly  above 
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the  dearly-written  words,  “With  best 
wishes  ot  Mary  Elizabeth  Clinton.” 
%'She‘s  ot  the  faith,”  Winnie  mur- 
imned  at  last.  ‘Td  not  be  too  sure  o’ 
< hnlon,  but  Mary  Elizabeth!  An’  me 
1*<|  uiver  savin’  a word!  Av  coorse,  it 
ma\  be  jist  nothin’  at  all — but  it’s  the 
ft, st  time  Carry  iver  set  up  anny  one 
but  the  ltlessid  Mother  on  his  writin’- 
table.”  W innie  glanced  in  quick  alarm 
to  discover  whether  an  earthly  love  had 
displaced  the  heavenly,  and  ejaculated 
*|uite  a violent  “Thanks  be  to  God!” 
when  her  blue  eyes  met  the  familiar 
bracket  bearing  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
<4  (iood  Counsel.  “Sure,  he  needs  good 
counsel  now,  if  he’s  considerin’  a wife.” 
Winnie  sat  down  like  one  very  weary. 

She  dreamed  that  day  through.  Larry 
found  her  strangely  flustered  when  he 
mine  home  at  half-past-five. 

•• Mother,  aren’t  you  well?”  he  cried, 
Inking  her  hot  hand  and  looking  anx- 
iously into  the  over-brilliant  eyes. 

“Sure,  lad ! As  well  as  well ! But  ye 
rascal!  Ye  naughty,  shameless  Larry, 
to  be  deceivin’  Winnie!”  She  laughed 
nervously,  looking  up  at  the  tall,  florid 
non,  who  towered  seven  or  eight  inches 
fttnivc  her,  in  a yearning  devotion  that 
tinged  her  merriment  with  enormous 
pathos. 

“'Hie  deuce!”  exclaimed  Larry,  in- 
stantly comprehending.  He  put  his  arm 
about  Winnie  and  laughed  heartily. 
44 You  found  the  picture?  Mother,  I 
forgot  to  put  it  away!  She  gave  it  to 
me  last  night,  and  emboldened  by  the 
favor,  I wrote  and  asked  her  the  im- 
portant question  before  I went  to  sleep. 
Her  answer  reached  the  office  half  an 
hour  ago,  and,  mother,  it’s  all  right,  and 
you  must  see  I dress  beautifully,  and 
you  must  give  me  your  blessing  and  say 
you’re  glad,  so  I can  tell  her  so  when  I 
meet  her  at  seven  o’clock.  Oh,  mother, 
mother,  1 ’n  that  happy!”  Larry  caught 
rmly  and  whirled  her  about 
4w<>  or  three  times  in  a wild  dance  of 
tcckless  j<>\  He  was  for  the  moment 


the  irrepressible  “gang  cap’en,”  the  wild 
Irish  Larry  of  fifteen  years  back. 

“Larry!”  panted  Winnie.  “Quit  yer 
foolin’,  lad!  I’m  breathless  and  spache- 
less!  Larry,  have  done  with  yer  non- 
sinse ! God  help  us,  I feel  sick !”  She 
really  had  turned  white,  and  in  a burst 
of  remorse  Larry  helped  her  to  the 
rocking-chair. 

Down  on  his  knees,  he  petted  and 
coaxed  and  begged  her  to  say  she  was 
well,  he  had  not  hurt  her,  she  was  glad, 
she  would  love  his  dear  Mary — 

“I’m  fine,  lad!”  Winnie  assured  him, 
caressing  his  hair.  “An’  av  coorse  I 
don’t  blame  ye  a mite  for  findin’  a 
sweetheart.  God  bless  ye!  An’  her, 
too!  I lost  me  breath  wid  the  suddint- 
ness  of  it,  that’s  all.  An’  Winnie’s  over- 
old  to  thrv  dancin’,  Larry,  so  the  next 
time  ye’re  glad,  keep  yer  feet  on  the 
ground !” 

“I  will,  mother,  I promise  you.  Now 
you  look  more  like  yourself.  When  I 
came  in  you  were  too  red,  and  just  now 
you’re  too  white.  Oh,  it  will  be  grand 
when  you’ve  a daughter  to  take  care  of 
you!  You  ought  to  see  Mary  wait 
upon  hers!”  enthusiastically. 

“Heaven  reward  her!”  said  Winnie. 
“But  do  ye  know,  lad,  I never  felt  the 
want  of  anny  one,  havin’  ye?” 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  Winnie 
peered  up  at  him  in  a shy,  tender  fash- 
ion that  was  not  usual  to  her  strong,  as- 
sertive nature. 

“Thank  you,  mother,”  said  Larry, 
greatly  touched. 

She  continued  to  gaze  at  him,  her 
eyes  very  deep  and  fond. 

“Ye  see,  lad,  I’ve  news  for  ye,  too.” 
said  she  steadily. 

“What,  mother?”  astonished. 

“Not  now,  Larry.  Hurry  wid  yer 
dressin’,  an’  go  have  a pleasant  evenin’ 
wid  Mary.  I’m  not  sayin’  I won’t  be 
up  when  ye  come  back.” 

She  was.  He  returned  radiant,  brim- 
ming with  news  of  Mrs.  Qinton’s  re- 
ception of  him,  of  Mr.  Clinton's  wel- 
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come,  of  the  brothers  and  the  sisters,  of 
the  absolute  satisfaction  all  around  con- 
cerning the  engagement. 

“Ye’ve  known  her  t’ree  years?  An’ 
she  can  play  and  sing,  an’  has  servants 
to  wait  on  her?” 

“Yes,  mother  darling!  And  withal 
she  is  an  unaffected,  simple  child.  I 
know  you’ll  love  her.” 

“Sure,  I will,”  heartily.  “An’  I’m 
very  thankful  to  heaven  I can  leave  ye 
wid  such  a sweet  young  creature !” 
“Leave  me?’’  bewildered.  “Mother!” 
Winnie  patted  his  sleeve.  It  was  late 
and  the  street  as  well  as  the  house  was 
still.  She  seemed  very  old,  slowly  rock- 
ing there,  her  head  bent,  her  shrunken 
hand  resting  on  her  knee.  She  had 
thought  the  thoughts  of  many  years  in 
that  one  long  day,  and  Winnie  was  ex- 
ceedingly tired.  But  she  knew  what 
she  would  do,  not  to  interfere  with 
Larry’s  future. 

“Ye  see,”  said  she  gently,  “it’s  all 
come  at  the  right  time,  Larry  lad ; I’ve 
a longin’  for  the  old  home — I’m  pinin’ 
for  the  hawthorn  an’  the  meadows  in 
May — the  Irish  meadows,  Larry,  an’  by 
the  same  token  they’re  a different  color 
from  the  meadows  here.  Ye  couldn’t 
come  wid  me,  lad,  for  your  home’s  here. 
But  Winnie’s  is  across  the  sea,  an’  as 
soon  as  I have  met  your  Mary  an’  given 
ye  into  her  care.  I’m  goin’  home!” 
“Winnie !”  cried  he,  in  the  way  of  his 
childhood.  “You’ll  not  leave  me!  You 
couldn’t,”  incredulously. 

She  put  her  arms  about  him  for  an 
instant. 

“It’s  the  right  time,  lad.  Could  ye  be 
married  in  a month?  For,  Larry  lad,  if 
Winnie  could,  she'd  like  to  be  home 
when  the  bees  is  hoverin’  on  the  blos- 
soms of  the  apple-trees — ye  niver  saw 
such  bees,  Larry !”  She  spoke  per- 
suasively, as  wanting  to  win  him  to  her 
conviction.  “And  ye  niver  in  all  your 
life  at  all  heard  such  buzzin’ ! They  buzz 
in  Irish,  I r’ally  believe,  an’  it’s  a fairer, 
softer  tongue  than  yer  cold  English. 


An’  the  birds  sing  sweeter  an’  the  little 
lambs  is  whiter  an’  lovinger  over  there* 
an’  people  live  simple-like  an’  full  o* 
trust  in  God.  It's  Ireland,  Larry,  an* 
it’s  Winnie’s  home,  an'  ye’ll  not  grudge 
her  goin’?”  in  an  heroic  wistfulness 
meant  to  make  him  consider  it  a sacri- 
fice uppn  his  part  to  let  her  go. 

Big  Larry  cried.  But  Winnie,  strong 
in  her  unselfish  purpose,  bravely  com- 
forted him  into  cheerfulness  and  even- 
made  him  laugh  at  the  picture  she  drew 
of  Mary  and  himself  journeying  to  Ire- 
land “anny  time  ye  like,”  to  visit  her. 
******* 

Five  weeks  later  Mary  and  Larry 
were  married.  The  following  day  an 
out-going  steamer  bore  Winnie  from 
the  American  shore.  In  a simple  black 
frock  she  stood  long  at  the  rail  watching 
the  city  slip  from  view.  Many  denizens 
of  the  Seventh  Ward  had  come  “to  see 
her  off,”  and  tearful  farewells  had  been 
called  to  her  until  distance  overcame  the 
voices.  Now  the  throng  had  disap- 
peared and  the  vessel  was  well  upon  her 
course  toward  the  sea.  Still  Winnie 
greedily  held  to  the  last  possible  glimpse 
of  the  familiar  docks  and  moved  not 
from  her  position. 

“Goin’  home  — goin’  from  home  — 
thanks  be  to  God,  he  thinks  Winnie 
wants  to  go ! He'll  niver  suspect  me 
heart  is  breakin’  wid  the  partin’  from 
him — but  God  is  good,  an’  I’ll  not  faiL 
Me  b’y  is  gettin’  on  fine  an’  has  a lady 
for  his  wife.  Winnie’s  life  is  nearly 
over.  Why  should  she  stay,  to  hamper 
him  wid  her  brogue,  an’  her  ignorance, 
an’  her  outlandish  ways?  Winnie 
worked  and  lived  to  make  him  what  he 
is,  an’  praise  be  to  God,  she  has  sinse 
enough  not  to  sp’ile  it  all  at  the  last!’* 

With  the  back  of. her  hand,  Winnie 
brushed  away  a great  hot  tear.  Then* 
the  calm  courage  of  exalted  purpose  en- 
veloping her,  she  turned  gently  from  the 
rail  and  went  below  to  write  a tender, 
jolly,  loving  little  letter  for  the  pilot  to 

take  back  to  her  bow 
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Sister  Blanche 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Countess  de  St.  Martial 

By  THE  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON 


nT  is  an  error  to  say  that  religious 
life  must,  as  a matter  of  course, 
destroy  or  dwarf  the  natural 
gifts  and  individuality  of  a 
soul.  Upon  some  natures  it  may  possi- 
bly have  this  effect,  but  not  on  the  high- 
est and  the  best.  The  souls  whom 
religious  discipline  reduces  to  the  dull 
level  of  commonplace,  whom  it  strips  of 
their  originality  and  brightness,  are 
either  poorly  endowed  by  nature  and  by 
grace  or  else  they  have  a false  idea  of 
the  real  meaning  of  a life  consecrated 
to  God’s  special  service.  In  the  garden 
of  the  Church  there  is  room  for  flowers 
of  every  shape  and  color;  God  is  in- 
finitely varied  in  His  works;  He  has 
no  conventional  pattern  of  holiness ; 
He  simply  requires  from  His  chosen 
ones  that  they  should  devote  to  His 
service,  without  stint,  the  faculties  with 
•which  He  Himself  has  seen  fit  to  en- 
dow them. 

These  thoughts  suggest  themselves 
lifter  reading  a book  lately  published  in 
French.  Its  title,  “En  haut,”  reveals 
the  drift  of  the  volume;  it  is  the  story 
of  a woman  whose  life  was  a perpetual 
'“Sursum  Corda ;”  her  upward  path 
often  proved  steep  and  thorny,  but  her 
bright  courage  never  failed.  The  fact 
that  the  heroine  of  “En  haut”  was  a 
well-born,  highly  educated  lady,  a wo- 
man of  the  world,  a convert  from  Prot- 
estantism, who,  before  becoming  a nun, 
lived  Jthe  life  that  hundreds  of  women 
are  now  living,  seems  to  bring  her  more 
directly  home  to  us.  She  has  been  dead 
only  a few  years;  there  are  many  per- 
Npns  still  living  who  remember  “Soeur 


Blanche,”  and  this,  again,  helps  us  to 
understand  her  better  than  we  should 
a medieval  saint,  however  admirable. 
Lastly,  “Soeur  Blanche,”  though  an  ex- 
emplary religious,  was  to  the  last,  under 
her  snowy  “comette,”  a cultured,  at- 
tractive lady,  whose  distinctive  individ- 
uality was  chastened  and  perfected,  but 
in  no  way  crushed  or  narrowed,  by  her 
nun’s  life. 

Blanche  Marie  de  Fischer  was  a Swiss 
by  birth.  She  belonged  to  a noble  and 
ancient  Protestant  family  of  Berne, 
where  she  was  bom  in  1856  and  where 
she  spent  her  happy  girlhood.  Early 
in  life  she  developed  a strongly  marked 
character ; she  was  handsome  and  intel- 
ligent, passionately  fond  of  study, 
eager  to  learn  and  quick  to  understand; 
she  spoke  English,  French,  Italian  and 
German  perfectly  and  was  a good  Latin 
scholar. 

In  1873,  at  a fancy  ball  given  by  her 
parents  in  her  honor,  Blanche  met  a 
French  gentleman,  the  Comte  de  St. 
Martial,  who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  fell 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  His 
affection  was  reciprocated  and  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1875,  they  were  married 
at  Berne  by  the  bridegroom’s  brother, 
Abbe  Paul  de  St.  Martial,  who  became 
his  young  sister-in-law’s  lifelong  friend. 

The  Count  Albert  de  St.  Martial  be- 
longed to  an  excellent  French  family 
of  Blois;  he  had  been  brought  up  by 
a pious  mother,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  was  somewhat  lax  in  his  reli- 
gious practice.  Blanche  de  Fischer  was 
a good  Protestant,  and  in  the  first  flush 
of  perfect  happiness  that  marriage 
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brought  her,  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  her  new  life 
to  feel  the  want  of  a more  perfect  ideal 
than  Protestantism  could  offer. 

When  we  remember  how  brief  were 
those  days  of  unalloyed  bliss  and  how 
heroic  the  sacrifice  that  followed  them, 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  un- 
feigned delight  with  which  the  bride  of 
nineteen  threw  herself  into  the  interests 
and  pleasures  of  her  new  life.  M.  de 
St.  Martial  was  attached  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Berne.  Blanche,  therefore, 
continued  for  a time  to  reside  in  her  na- 
tive city,  but  immediately  after  the  wed- 
ding her  husband  took  her  to  France  to 
visit  his  family,  and  the  letters  she  wrote 
home,  during  those  first  weeks  of  en- 
chantment, literally  overflow  with  hap- 
piness. 

'‘I  am  the  happiest  person  in  the 
world,  and  I would  not  exchange  my 
lot  for  anything,”  is  her  constant  ex- 
clamation ; and  again,  “Albert  takes 
such  care  of  me  * * * we  are  very 
merry and  after  being  introduced  to 
her  new  relations,  “The  family  is  very 
numerous,  but  every  one  is  so  kind  to 
me  that  my  fears  have  vanished.” 

On  her  return  to  Berne  Madame  de 
St.  Martial  settled  down  in  a home  of 
her  own,  and  except  that  the  happiness 
of  being  a mother  was  denied  her  no 
cloud  seems  to  have  rested  on  her  mar- 
ried life.  She  was  popular  in  society, 
an  excellent  amateur  actress,  full  of  life, 
spirits  and  resource,  one  of  those  wo- 
men who,  almost  unconsciously,  become 
a centre  around  which  the  interests  of 
others  naturally  revolve.  At  this  period 
of  her  life  she  seems  to  have  had  no 
anxiety  on  religious  subjects  and  was 
apparently  content  with  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  but  she 
was  desirous  that  her  husband  should 
act  up  to  his  convictions.  “Be  a good 
Catholic  or  a good  Protestant,  but  be 
something,”  she  used  to  say.  It  was 


through  his  Protestant  wife's  influence 
that  M.  de  St.  Martial,  who,  though  he 
never  lost  the  faith,  had  somewhat  neg- 
lected its  prescriptions,  became  once 
more  a practical  Catholic;  in  his  turn,, 
he  now  contributed  to  draw  Blanche  to- 
wards the  Church.  She  loved  to  ac- 
company him  to  Mass,  and  from  affec- 
tion for  him  she  inquired  into  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  into  the  mean- 
ing of  its  liturgy.  When  in  France,  she 
insisted  on  using  a Catholic  prayer- 
book. 

But  although  her  natural  feeling  of 
loyalty  towards  God  prompted  our 
heroine  to  fulfill  what  she  believed  to 
be  her  duty,  it  needed  the  touch  of  sor- 
row to  make  her  realize  that  religion  is 
not  only  an  adjunct  to  our  lives,  but 
their  very  essence  and  foundation. 

The  winter  of  1885  was  unusually 
brilliant  at  Berne  and  the  young  Count- 
ess de  St.  Martial  the  gayest  of  the  gay; 
her  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  was  as  keen  as  ever,  her  love  for 
her  husband  as  true  and  tender  as  when, 
ten  years  before,  she  described  herself 
as  “the  happiest  woman  alive.”  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  M.  de  St.  Martial  be- 
came dangerously  ill,  and  on  May  13 
he  died,  after  a few  days’  suffering.  His 
end  was  that  of  a devout  Catholic ; his 
priest-brother,  the  Abbe  de  St.  Martial, 
helped  him  to  face  the  sacrifice  of  a life 
that  was  a dream  of  happiness,  without 
a cloud  or  a flaw ; he  made  the  offering 
bravely  and  before  dying  recommended 
his  young  wife  to  his  brother’s  care. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Blanche 
fell  from  the  golden  summit  of  perfect 
earthly  bliss  to  the  very  depths  of  deso- 
lation. A few  minutes  only  after  her 
husband  had  breathed  his  last,  she 
turned  to  her  brother-in-law : “I  want 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know  that  I have 
resolved  to  become  a Catholic.  Albert 
wished  it,  and  I have  just  promised  him 
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Nearly  a year  elapsed  before  the 
young  widow  took  the  step  that  was  to 
-transform  her  life;  at  first  her  over- 
whelming grief  absorbed  her;  then,  by 
degrees,  there  came  to  her  a passionate 
-desire  to  help  her  husband’s  soul,  if  he 
still  needed  help,  and  the  thought  of 
purgatory  led  her  to  the  threshold  of 
'the  Catholic  Church.  But  hers  was  a 
strong  and  thoughtful  nature,  and, 
•although  fully  determined  to  become  a 
•Catholic,  she  required  time  to  prepare 
and  ripen  so  important  a decision.  She 
spent  the  winter  in  France  with  her 
husband’s  relatives,  to  whom  in  her  des- 
olation she  naturally  clung,  and  in  the 
-quiet  of  a country  life  became  more 
■closely  acquainted  with  the  religion  she 
wished  to  embrace.  The  influence  of  a 
holy  Jesuit  Father,  Pere  de  Regnon,  a 
friend  of  the  St.  Martial  family,  seems 
to  have  been  of  untold  value  to  her  at 
this  momentous  crisis.  To  him  she  told 
Jier  fears,  her  difficulties  and  her  doubts, 
and  though  still  a Protestant  she  fol- 
lowed a retreat  preached  at  Chinon  by 
■one  who,  for  many  years,  was  to  be  her 
spiritual  guide. 

Madame  de  St.  Martial’s  letters  to 
her  mother  at  this  time  prove  that  even 
then,  though  she  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
she  was  pursued  by  the  thought  of  a 
complete  consecration  of  her  life  to  the 
service  of  God.  “My  poor  dear 
mamma,”  she  writes  from  her  sister-in- 
law’s  chateau,  “it  is  true  that  life  is  hard 
to  accept ; I have  an  object  in  view, 
which  is  to  obtain  his  salvation.  I do 
not  know  why  I hesitate  to  say  quite 
frankly  that  if  it  were  not  for  you  I 
would  become  a nun.  It  is  the  only 
kind  of  life  tl  at  can  suit  me,  not  a con- 
templative ( )rder,  like  the  Carmelites, 

( one,  devoted  to  mission 

fk.”  Jn  other  letter  she  alludes  to 
resolution  of  becoming  a Catholic: 
c quite  decided  to  keep  the  sacred 


promise  that  I voluntarily  made  to  my 
dear  husband  on  his  deathbed,  a prom- 
ise that  helped  to  make  our  separation 
less  painful.  * * * My  life  is  broken, 
but  I have  peace,  and  henceforth  peace 
will  take  the  place  of  happiness/’  Her 
dead  husband’s  image  was  ever  present 
to  her  memory;  she  spent  part  of  the 
winter  with  one  of  his  relations,  the 
Comtesse  de  Marce,  who  did  her  best 
to  cheer  the  young  widow’s  lonely  life: 
“I  find  him  again  in  his  cousin,”  she 
writes;  “the  same  tastes,  ideas,  educa- 
tion and  belief.” 

Madame  de  St.  Martial,  having  now 
thoroughly  studied  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, felt  that  she  could,  with  a dear 
conscience, Hake  the  definite  step.  With 
characteristic  loyalty,  she  did  not  wish 
to  become  a Catholic  ’because  she  had 
promised  her  beloved  Albert  to  do  so, 
but  because  her  reason  and  her  convic- 
tions pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
She  was  received  into  the  Church  in 
Paris  in  the  early  spring  of  1886.  The 
ceremony  took  place  privately  in  a con- 
vent chapel,  and  a few  days  afterwards 
she  wrote  to  inform  her  mother  that  she 
had,  by  this  decisive  step,  “put  into  prac- 
tice convictions  that  had  long  been 
hers.” 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  a recent  con- 


vert, she  goes  on  to  give  her  mother 
descriptions  of  the  spiritual  aids  that 
God  has  sent  to  help  her  in  her  upward 
course;  accounts  of  Pere  de  Regnon’s 
sermons,  for  instance,  fill  up  several  let- 
ters, but  there  is  nothing  didactic  or 
wearisome  about  Madame  de  St.  Mar- 
tial. At  every  turn  we  come  across 
grave  and  solemn  thoughts  on  the  van- 
ity of  earthly  happiness,  the  emptiness 
of  life,  the  necessity  of  sufferings,  but 
these  truths  are  clothed  in  language  so 
clear  and  so  bright,  and  a note  of  such 
supernatural  hope  and  joy  breaks 
through  the  writer’s  sadness,  that  her 
letters,  even  when  they  touch  on  seri- 
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ous  topics,  have  a ring  of  gladness,  often 
a touch  of  humor.  It  seemed  evident  to 
those  who  knew  her  best  that  the  young 
widow  was  attracted  towards  a life  of 
complete  renunciation.  She  felt  it  her- 
self, although  the  exact  form  that  life 
would  take  was  still  undetermined  in 
her  mind,  and  her  passionate  love  for 
her  family  made  the  prospect  of  leaving 
them  unutterably  trying.  Moreover,  by 
nature  Blanche  de  St.  Martial  was  not 
of  an  ascetic  temperament;  she  loved 
the  world,  its  comforts,  its  pleasures; 
she  had  been  used  to  a refined  home 
and  delighted  in  intellectual  companion- 
ship. All  these  things  she  cared  for 
and  valued.  When  she  gave  them  up, 
it  was  because  she  felt  convinced  that 
God  required  her  to  do  so,  but  with  a 
steady  outlook  that  rendered  her  sacri- 
fice all  the  more  heroic,  she  accurately 
measured  the  extent  of  her  self-renun- 
ciation. 

In  June,  1887,  she  made  a long  stay 
at  Turin  and  became  closely  acquainted 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  whom 
Mgr.  Mereuillad  had  warmly  recom- 
mended her.  In  a touching  letter  to  her 
brother-in-law  she  expresses  her  desire 
to  join  the  Order;  but  at  first  the  su- 
periors hardly  encouraged  her  wish. 
As  “a  widow,  a woman  of  the  world  and 
a convert,”  they  considered  her  with  a 
certain  misgiving.  This,  however, 
gradually  disappeared.  “I  am  con- 
vinced,” she  says,  “that  if  we  trust  our 
Lord  with  entire  confidence  His  help 
can  never  fail  us,”  and,  in  truth,  the 
difficulties  she  feared  vanished  and  the 
superiors  agreed  to  accept  her  as  a 
postulant.  “It  encourages  me  to  think 
that  Albert  sees  me  and  is  pleased,” 
she  adds. 

The  time  that  Madame  de  St.  Martial 
devoted  to  her  family  in  the  summer  of 
1887  was  a time  of  acute  trial  to  one 
who  willingly  accepted  suffering  for  her- 
self but  who  recoiled  against  inflicting 
pain  on  others.  “Mamma  draws  tempt- 
ing pictures  of  the  life  I could  lead  in 


the  world;  she,  who  until  now  never 
looked  upon  a second  marriage  as  pos- 
sible, urges  me  to  contract  one.  * * * 
She  often  says  that  she  would  like  to 
die,  that  she  cannot  endure  the  prospect 
of  my  becoming  a nun.”  And,  writing 
to  her  brother-in-law,  she  adds : “Pray 
that  this  agonizing  trial  may  not  last 
too  long,  for  I am  afraid  of  giving  way.” 
In  another  letter  she  reveals  the  secret 
of  her  vocation : “What  I can  no  longer 
endure  is  to  spend  my  life  in  trifles — 
'passer  ma  vie  dans  des  riens/  God  has 
his  views  when  He  sends  us  unusual 
trials,  and  I feel  that  He  counts 
upon  me.” 

Early  in  November,  Madame  de  St. 
Martial  returned  to  Turin  and  at  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  she  began 
her  apprenticeship  as  a religious.  Her 
letters  to  her  mother  touch  lightly  on 
the  difficulties  of  her  new  life ; they  are 
full  of  the  kindness  of  her  superiors,  the 
patience  and  gratitude  of  her  patients. 
She  speaks  little  of  her  inner  self,  except 
to  enlarge  on  the  peace  that  she  finds  in 
fulfilling  the  will  of  God : “My  place  is 
here.  I feel  it  is  so.  * * * What  hap- 
piness it  is  to  be  able  to  employ  my  life 
thus !”  She  considers  that  all  her  trials 
are  “largely  made  up  for  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  doing  God's  will,  of  filling  the 
place  that  He  has  appointed.” 

Fulfilling  God's  will — this  is  the  key- 
note of  Madame  de  *St.  Martial’s  voca- 
tion ; she  was  convinced  that  He  meant 
her  to  be  a nun,  and  simply  and  loyally, 
at  whatever  cost,  she  obeyed  His  call. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  her  time 
of  probation  was  over  and  the  General 
Superioress  of  the  Order  was  ready  to 
admit  her  to  the  Paris  novitiate;  but 
Blanche  had  still  business  matters  to 
transact ; and  it  had  been  arranged  that 
she  was  to  visit  her  family  again.  With 
the  independence  that  characterized  her, 
she  decided,  before  taking  the  final  step, 
to  go  to  Rome.  Accompanied  by  one 
of  her  cousins,  she  started  for  Rome, 
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Naples,  Malta,  Tunis,  Algiers ; her 
home  letters  are  charming,  revealing  an 
enjoyment  of  life,  an  appreciation  of  its 
beauties,  a keen  sense  of  humor,  that 
strike  us  almost  strangely  coming  from 
one  whose  total  renunciation  was  now 
a matter  of  weeks.  From  Marseilles 
she  went  to  Blois  to  visit  her  husband’s 
family  and  to  meet  her  Jesuit  friend, 
Pere  de  Kegnon,  then  back  to  Berne, 
where,  in  spite  of  her  high  courage,  she 
confesses  that  her  soul  is  “tortured.” 
In  a letter  to  an  intimate  friend  she 
owns  that,  belonging  to  a Protestant 
family,  she  is  anxious  that  those  who 
mourn  her  departure  should  attrib- 
ute it  neither  to  despair  nor  to  dis- 
couragement, nor  even  to  a feeling  of 
religious  excitement,  the  stability  of 
which  they  might  rightly  doubt.  She, 
therefore,  to  the  very  last,  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  appear  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  She  was  present  at  a grand 
dinner  given  by  her  parents  and  smiled 
interiorly  when  she  heard  some  of  the 
guests  envy  her  independence  and 
pleasant  mode  of  life.  “If  they  only 
knew!”  To  her  priest  brother-in-law 
she  reveals  her  inner  thought : “The 
tears  of  some,  the  prayers  of  others, 
painful  accusations,  the  destruction  of 
all  that  reminds  me  of  the  beloved  past, 
the  torture  of  leaving  those  whom  I 
cherish — all  this  is  terrible.  * * * 

Yet  I know  that  I am  following  the 
path  appointed  by  God.” 

At  last  the  wrench  was  made  and  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Martial  left  Berne  for  Paris, 
where,  before  entering  the  novitiate,  she 
wrote  again  to  her  mother,  a bright, 
brave  letter  full  of  loving  tenderness, 
but  to  a friend,  she  owns  that  her  an- 
guish was  great:  “Yet  I am  at  peace, 
and  you  know  peace  can  exist  together 
with  the  tortures  of  suffering.”  She 
also  relates  how,  to  please  a friend  of 
husband’s,  she  went  to  the  theatre 
is : “You  amaze  me,”  he  said ; 
Ik  of  everything,  are  interested 
uand  subjects,  and  you  speak 


of  the  life  you  are  about  to  embrace  as 
if  it  were  the  most  simple  thing  in  the 
world.  You  have  indeed  dispelled  my 
prejudices ! I believed  that  women  only 
became  nuns  from  religious  excitement 
or  from  despair.” 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  Countess 
de  St.  Martial  found  her  way  to  the  big 
house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  that  is  well 
known  to  Catholic  visitors  in  Paris. 
She  went  there  in  the  spirit  of  a soldier 
obeying  orders,  keenly  alive  to  the  suf- 
ferings that  awaited  her.  Woman-like, 
she  owns  to  regretting  her  “perfumed 
linen  and  silk  stockings,”  and  to  an  in- 
timate friend,  the  Baroness  Jocteau,  she 
confesses  that  as  in  the  past  she  had 
enjoyed  life  intensely,  so  now  she  suf- 
fered with  equal  intensity.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  tender  love  that  had 
brightened  ten  happy  years  pursued  her 
to  the  threshold  of  her  new  life.  Her 
letters  to  her  Protestant  mother  are 
written  in  a different  tone.  To  her  she 
reveals  little  or  nothing  of  the  workings 
of  her  tortured  soul,  but  she  enlarges 
on  the  extreme  indulgence  of  her  supe- 
riors, and  humorously  describes  the 
homely  occupations  that  fill  up  her 
days — how  she  is  learning  to  sweep, 
wash,  iron  and  cook.  She  jokingly  con- 
trasts her  inelegant  black  dress,  “like  a 
sack,”  with  a certain  fancy  dress  that 
she  wore  at  a ball  at  Berne  in  by-gone 
days — “when  every  one  thought  it  im- 
perative to  write  verses  on  my  figure!' 
Striking  a graver  note,  she  returns  to 
her  favorite  theme:  “You  may  believe 
me  when  I tell  you  that  interior  peace, 
the  feeling  that  I am  in  my  right  place, 
is  the  best  proof  that  I am  obeying  the 
will  of  God.” 

On  October  20,  Madame  de  St.  Mar- 
tial, or  rather  Sister  Blanche,  as  she 
was  now  called,  took  the  habit,  and  a 
few  days  later  she  was  sent  to  Turin,  to 
the  same  hospital  where  she  had  lived 
as  a postulant.  Here  she  began  her  new 
life  in  earnest ; at  the  “Seminaire”  of 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  as  the  novitiate  of  the 
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Sisters  of  Charity  is  called,  the  sisters 
have  no  contact  with  the  poor  and  sick 
to  whom  their  lives  are  to  be  consecrated. 
The  novices  are  taught  household  work ; 
they  learn  to  wash  and  iron,  to  sweep 
and  cook;  they  are  trained  to  humility 
and  obedience,  but  it  is  only  after  leav- 
ing the  novitiate  that  they  enter  upon 
their  self-chosen  mission. 

In  Sister  Blanche’s  letters,  written 
from  the  hospital  at  Turin,  we  can  trace 
the  twofold  current  of  feeling  that  re- 
vealed itself  in  her  Paris  correspond- 
ence. To  her  mother,  she  speaks  of  her 
sick  patients  with  a brightness,  and  even 
gaiety,  that  reminds  us  of  the  humorous 
letters  in  which,  a few  months  before, 
she  described  the  laughable  incidents 
of  her  trip  to  Italy  and  Africa  : “I  am 
writing  at  a little  table  barely  lighted, 
in  the  middle  of  a room  where  there  are 
sixty-seven  sick  persons.  Around  me, 
some  are  coughing,  others  moaning. 
* * * Imagine  that  among  my  pa- 
tients I have  a baby  six  years  old,  and 
that  he  has  only  one  arm!  * * * 

Sometimes  I picture  to  myself  the 
scenes  of  the  Gospel,  and  I think  that  in 
the  crowd  of  cripples,  sick  and  poor  that 
surrounded  our  Divine  Master,  one 
thing  was  wanting — the  white  ‘cornette’ 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  * * * We 
live  in  public,  I cannot  move  without 
the  eyes  of  my  patients  being  fixed  upon 
me.  Sometimes  I attempt  to  sit  down, 
but  it  is  seldom  I have  time  to  open  a 
drawer  without  being  asked  for  some- 
thing. Between  the  doctors,  the  in- 
firmarians  and  the  sick,  I spend  my 
time  in  flying  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. * * * On  week-days  I have 

to  prepare  miles  of  linen  bands,  besides 
many  small  details  that  leave  no  spare 
time.  * * * If  I am  sometimes  sorry 
never  to  be  able  to  read  or  write,  it  is 
so  good  to  know  that  I am  spending 
my  life  usefully ; my  heart  is  filled  with 
a rare  peace,  and  I would  not  exchange 
my  lot  for  that  of  any  woman  who  ap- 
parently is  the  happiest  in  the  world.” 


And,  again:  “My  sick  ward  is  quite 
gay ; floods  of  light  transform  the 
plaster  walls  into  golden  vaults,  where 
my  memories  and  my  hopes  seem  to 
dance  in  the  radiant  sunshine.”  Then 
follow  the  following  lines,  where  the 
true  spirit  of  religious  life  is  excellently 
expressed : “You  will  say,  dear  mother, 
that  the  life  I have  chosen  is  a martyr- 
dom and  that  you  do  not  understand  its 
necessity.  No  doubt,  such  a life  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  salvation,  but 
you  must  admit  that  we  may,  if  we  wish 
it,  do  more  than  what  is  necessary,  and 
thus  follow  the  example  df  the  Son  of 
God.  * * * Christ  might  have  saved 
the  world  by  a smile.  * * * He 
wished  to  do  more,  to  teach  us  the  value 
of  generosity,  and  He  suffered  death 
on  the  cross.  * * * Religious  life  is 
nothing  but  an  immense  sacrifice,  made 
up  of  many  small  ones.  * * * We 
came  here  willingly,  we  remain  will- 
ingly, * * * we  consent  to  be  mis- 
understood and  persecuted,  but  not 
pitied!”  To  her  priest  brother-in-law 
she  opens  her  heart  more  fully,  and 
owns  that  her  life  “is  a complete  re- 
nunciation in  every  way  and  at  every 
minute.” 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1889, 
Sister  Blanche’s  health  broke  down. 
She  had  devoted  herself  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  self-imposed  task  with  the 
thoroughness  that  in  the  world  had  been 
one  of  her  chief  characteristics,  but  her 
good  will  was  greater  than  her  physical 
powers.  Her  superioress  sent  her  to 
Fribourg,  in  Switzerland,  for  change 
and  rest,  and  she  was  allowed  to  visit 
her  family  at  Berne:  “My  first  visit,  as 
you  may  suppose,”  she  writes  to  her 
brother-in-law,  “was  for  the  beloved 
grave,  where  my  earthly  happiness  lies 
buried.  Would  he  ever  have  thought 
that  a Sister  of  Charity  would  one  day 
kneel  there?  * * * Not  a minute  of 
my  past  life  is  forgotten,  and  I know 
that  the  remembrance  of  an  affection 
like  ours  must  last  eternally.” 
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On  her  return  to  Turin,  Sister 
Blanche  was,  she  owns,  enthusiastically 
received  by  “doctors,  infirmarians  and 
patients;”  indeed,  she  had  become  so 
popular  that  many  of  the  sick  who  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  particularly  re- 
quested to  be  “in  Sister  Blanche’s 
ward.”  In  1891  she  was  transferred 
from  the  hospital  to  the  House  of 
Mercy,  where  she  was  employed  in  vis- 
iting the  poor.  “I  am  delighted  with 
the  post  to  which  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed me,”  she  writes ; the  sacrifice 
of  her  tastes  and  ‘inclinations  is  now 
complete.  “I  wish,”  she  says  again, 
“that  you  could  see  me  in  the  streets, 
my  little  basket  on  my  arm ; you  would 
think  that  I look  like  a real  sister.” 

In  July,  1892,  she  was  removed  to 
the  hospital  of  Angers ; in  a merry  let- 
ter she  informs  her  mother  of  the  fact 
and  humorously  describes  how,  like  a 
true  Sister  of  Charity,  she  was  ready  at 
half  an  hour’s  notice  to  travel  from 
Italy  to  France.  On  her  way  she 
stopped  at  Blois,  where  her  hus- 
band’s sister  was  an  Ursuline  nun : 
“Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I was  quite 
young  and  a Protestant,  her  convent 
seemed  to  me  a mysterious  and  unat- 
tractive place ; yesterday  I knelt  among 
the  nuns,  in  their  choir ; I went  with 
them  to  their  refectory  and  through 
their  cloisters,  treated  by  them  like  a 
sister!”  And  in  conclusion  she  returns 
to  her  favorite  theme : “Let  us  trust 
ourselves  entirely  to  Our  Lord’s  kind- 
ness and  confide  our  lives  to  Him.  This 
is  best,  I assure  you ; only  in  this  trust 
can  the  heart  find  peace.” 

Her  impression  of  her  new  residence 
seems  to  have  been  excellent.  She 
writes  in  August,  1892,  that  “our  life  in 
France  has  a very  religious,  dignified 
and  well-ordered  aspect.  * * * Some 
of  the  sisters  are  charming,  intelligent, 
clever,  well-born  and  well  educated, 
* * * our  dealings  one  with  another 

■*re  very  pleasant.  * * *” 


To  her  Protestant  mother,  Sister 
Blanche  lays  particular  stress  upon  all 
that  can  reconcile  her  parents  to  their 
daughter's  renunciation.  “My  dear 
mother,”  she  says  again,  “do  not  pity 
me ; my  life  has  been  very  happy. 
* * * I would  not  change  my  lot  with 
any  one.”  And  she  draws  a charming 
picture  of  her  mother’s  promised  visit 
to  Angers : “I  will  take  such  care  of 
you  that  here  you  will  become  happy 
and  calm,  and  you  will  prepare  yourself 
to  meet  the  unavoidable  crosses  of 
daily  life.” 

One  of  her  aunts  who  visited  her  at 
Angers  noticed  her  calmness,  self-pos- 
session and  sweetness.  In  her  new  life 
she  had  found  the  form  of  happiness  she 
most  valued — peace.  The  impression 
produced  on  her  visitor  was  all  the 
more  striking  because  this  same  rela- 
tive, the  Comtesse  du  Plauty,  had  for- 
merly opposed  her  niece’s  vocation; 
in  a letter  to  Madame  de  Fischer  she 
owns  that  the  sight  of  Sister  Blanches 
serene  countenance  convinced  her  of  her 
happiness  and  reconciled  her  to  what  had 
appeared  an  impossible  vocation. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  our  heroine 
caught  scarlatina  while  nursing  her  pa- 
tients, and,  although  she  was  supposed 
to  have  recovered,  her  superiors  were 
alarmed  at  her  persisting  weakness  and 
removed  her  to  THaij,  near  Paris.  The 
house  of  the  sisters  at  l’Haij  is  situated 
on  high  ground  and  is  surrounded  by 
large  gardens.  In  one  part  of  the 
house  Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  too  old 
or  too  infirm  for  active  work  end  their 
days  in  quiet ; in  the  other  is  a home 
for  old  people  and  a school  for  children. 

During  the  first  few  months  after  her 
arrival  Sister  Blanche  was  too  weak  to 
be  employed  in  the  house,  and  this  to 
one  of  her  active  temperament  was  an 
acute  trial.  Then,  when  her  strength 
returned,  she  became  sacristan;  finally, 
her  superioress,  who  appreciated  her 
practical  turn  of  mind  and  unwearied 
self-devotion,  entrusted  to  her,  in  a 
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great  measure,  the  government  of  the 
house.  Between  her  and  this  superior- 
ess there  grew  up  a close  intimacy 
which  was  the  support  and  joy  of  Sister 
Blanches  last  years  on  earth:  “I  feel 
ashamed,”  she  writes  to  her  mother, 
“of  all  that  this  excellent  superioress 
does  for  me;  you  have  no  idea  how 
considerate,  careful  and  motherly  she 
is !”  and  again  to  a friend : “My  supe- 
rioress is  a favor  bestowed  on  me  by 
Providence,  kind,  broad-minded,  gener- 
ous, she  spoils  me,  understands  me,  and 
loves  me  more  than  I deserve.  Really, 
life  with  her  is  too  sweet!” 

At  l’Haij  Sister  Blanche  attained  the 
crowning  point  of  her  religious  life. 
Her  vocation  was  the  outcome  of  her 
strong  faith  and  deep  sense  of  duty 
Tather  than  a mere  attraction  to  the  life 
of  a nun : she  felt  convinced  that,  hav- 
ing shattered  her  earthly  happiness, 
God  called  her  to  an  absolute  renuncia- 
tion of  self  that  was  to  promote 
His  glory,  obtain  heaven  for  her 
Albert  and  spiritualize  her  own  na- 
ture. Between  the  lines  of  her  let- 
ters it  is  easy  to  read  that  this 
elegant,  intellectual,  refined  woman, 
who,  as  she  frankly  owns,  had  enjoyed 
the  good  things  of  this  world  intensely, 
suffered  keenly  from  the  change,  but 
she  never  wavered  in  her  resolve,  and 
from  the  outset  she  found  peace,  if  not 
happiness,  in  the  CQnviction  that  she 
was  in  her  right  place. 

Hence  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
she  makes  light  of  her  little  difficulties, 
the  gay  good-humor  that  carried  her 
safely  over  the  shoals  and  pitfalls  of  a 
career  so  strange  and  so  new;  hence, 
too,  the  absolute  indifference  with  which 
she  accepted  the  will  of  God,  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  her  superiors. 
Hers  was  a logical  mind,  and  having 
once  trusted  herself  and  her  life  to  His 
hands,  she  scorned  to  wonder  and  to 
complain  at  what  seemed  to  her  mere 
trifles  compared  to  her  great  sacrifice. 
A childlike  trust  in  God  and  a chival- 
4 


rous  feeling  that  it  was  disloyal  to  com- 
plain of  One  in  Whose  love  and  care 
she  implicitly  believed — these  form  the 
keynote  to  Sister  Blanche’s  spirituality. 

At  l’Haij  her  powers  of  organization 
were  for  the  first  time  called  into  play; 
the  house  was  an  important  one,  difficult 
to  govern  on  account  of  the  different 
elements  that  made  up  a large  and 
somewhat  incongruous  household.  Be- 
sides the  Sisters  whose  old  age  was 
affectionately  tended  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  there  was  a 
“creche”  for  babies,  a school  for  chil- 
dren, a home  of  rest  for  old  ladies. 
These  last  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  Sister  Blanche 
becomes  mildly  ironical  when  she 
alludes  to  the  vagaries  of  “les  dames,” 
who,  especially  when  they  were  received 
gratuitously,  were  hard  to  please. 

If  the  household  was  large,  the 
buildings  were  small,  old  and  incon- 
venient ; by  degrees,  under  Sister 
Blanche’s  magic  wand,  the  whole  place 
was  transformed.  The  superioress  soon 
discovered  that  the  newcomer  possessed 
a practical  mind  and  much  initiative; 
being  herself  in  weak  health,  she  re- 
joiced to  lean  upon  one  whose  birth  and 
education  gave  her  a natural  superior- 
ity over  the  majority  of  her  sisters — a 
superiority  that  was  all  the  more  readily 
acknowledged  from  the  fact  that  Sister 
Blanche  never  thought  of  asserting  it. 
Indeed,  those  who  lived  with  her  are 
unanimous  in  praising  her  simplicity, 
self-forgetfulness  and  genuine  appreci- 
ation of  the  gifts  of  others. 

Although  her  health  was  far  from 
robust,  she  labored  incessantly  and  cer- 
tainly wore  herself  out.  “I  have  a hor- 
ror of  those  who  spare  themselves,”  she 
once  wrote.  Her  letters  to  her  mother 
are  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
thousand  and  one  occupations  that  are 
crowded  into  her  busy  day.  She  keeps 
the  .accounts,  does  commissions  in 
Paris,  superintends  the  workmen,  dis- 
tributes the  provisions,  lays  out  the  gar- 
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den.  She  writes  to  her  sister-in-law, 
the  Ursuline  nun : “Pray,  my  dear  sis- 
ter, that  I may  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  exterior  occupations  and 
that  a vain  feeling  of  natural  satisfaction 
may  never  tarnish  the  purity  of  my  in- 
tentions.” 

In  March,  1895,  she  writes  to  her 
mother : “At  last  things  are  getting 
into  shape.  * * * My  superioress 

is  delighted,  our  architect  approves,  and 
now  that  every  one  has  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  work  must  be  done,  I have  no 
hopeless  difficulties.  * * *”  In  June 
she  writes:  “Each  day  I have  to  give 
every  one  his  task  and  ascertain  if  it  has 
been  performed ; when  provisions  of 
wine,  coal  and  hay  are  brought,  I must 
be  there  to  control  matters ; every  day 
I must  overlook  the  expenses.  * * * 
When  even  a window  is  broken,  a work- 
man show  a bad  spirit  or  a child  com- 
mits some  big  fault,  it  is  I who  am  told. 
No  workman  comes  into  the  house 
without  my  knowing  it  or  leaves  with- 
out my  controlling  his  work  and  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time ; then  there  is  the 
new  building  and  the  different  com- 
binations that  are  its  result;  there  are 
tradespeople  who  call  for  orders,  others 
coming  to  be  paid,  etc.,  * * * often 
at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

“I  am  still  at  my  writing  table,  bend- 
ing over  a big  account  book  or  over  a 
letter  that,  being  difficult  to  write,  must 
be  grappled  with  when  all  is  silent. 
* * * I am  constantly  obliged  to  see 
barristers,  notaries,  judges.  * * * I, 
who  offered  myself  to  St.  Vincent  to 
visit  the  poor  and  who  dreamt  of  help- 
ing the  infidels — I have  become  a man 
of  business,  a steward,  all  that  you  can 
imagine  most  precise,  dry  and  matter- 
of-fact.  * * * I am  obliged  to  repeat 
the  motto  that  I chose  when  I made  my 
vows : ‘Ecce  venio  ut  faciam,  Deus, 
voluntatem  tuam.'  T have  come  here, 
O Lord,  to  do  Thy  will.’  ” 

In  another  letter,  Sister  Blanche  re- 
lates how  she  had  added  to  her  other 


avocations  that  of  a surgeon:  “Acci- 
dents and  illnesses  are  brought  to  me 
with  a confidence  that  is  certainly  rash, 
but  Providence  never  fails  a Sister  of 
Charity ; the  cure  always  comes ; so  the 
first  word  in  such  cases  is  always:  ‘Go 
and  see  Sister  Blanche.'  ” 

In  the  midst  of  her  busy  life  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past  occasionally 
comes  back  to  her,  but  these  reminis- 
cences are  simply  and  cheerfully  re- 
called ; there  is  nothing  morbid  or  un- 
healthy about  our  heroine.  After  re- 
lating to  her  mother  that  the  model 
laundry,  founded  by  her  wish  to  give 
employment  to  the  young  girls  of  the 
village,  is  a prosperous  but  arduous  un- 
dertaking, she  triumphantly  adds  that 
in  one  week  5,414  pieces  of  linen  passed 
through  the  hands  of  her  laundresses: 
“How  far  all  this  seems  from  your  eve- 
ning parties,  your  handsome  dinners 
and  refinements  of  comfort  and  ele- 
gance ! I have  become  a rustic,  a 
‘campagnarde.’  I feel  as  if  I were  the 
poor  clerk  of  a commercial  house.” 

Her  mother  having  expressed  a wish 
that  her  daughter  might  spend  some 
days  under  her  roof,  Sister  Blanche 
gently  explains  that,  although  her  supe- 
riors had  more  than  once  allowed  her 
to  visit  her  family,  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  renew  the  permission  with- 
out a grave  motive:  “My  poor  dear 
mother,  religious  life  is  not  a profession 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  reserve  times 
of  leisure  and  repose;  far  from  this,  it 
is  a state  of  perpetual  sacrifice  and  ab- 
negation, that  excludes  any  thought 
of  self.” 

In  the  month  of  April,  1899,  Ma- 
dame de  Fischer  came  to  pay  her  annual 
visit  to  her  daughter,  whose  loving  let- 
ter after  her  mother's  departure  proves 
that  her  filial  affection  was  as  tender  as 
ever:  “Let  us  endeavor,”  she  writes, 

“to  be  calm  in  the  midst  of  suffering; 
nothing  lasts,  suffering  passes,  or  at 
least  its  aspect  changes,  and  this  is  a j' 
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relief ; everything  for  us  consists  in 
remaining  quiet  and  peaceful  till  it 
pleases  God  to  send  us  a ray  of  sun- 
shine, and  may  not  this  ray  of  sunshine 
be  our  next  meeting  ?” 

In  another  letter  she  speaks  of  the 
failing  health  of  many  of  her  sisters  and 
of  her  own  press  of  work,  but,  far  from 
complaining,  she  assures  her  mother, 
“I  belong  to  those  persons  who  when 
they  appear  to  be  overworked  have,  in 
reality,  only  just  work  enough  to  suit 
them.” 

On  October  3d,  1899,  Sister  Blanche 
de  St.  Martial  wrote  to  her  mother  for 
the  last  time.  Although  those  who 
loved  her  best  noticed  that  for  some 
time  past  she  was  weaker,  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  give  up  even  a 
fraction  of  her  manifold  occupations, 
and  to  the  casual  observer  she  was  as 
bright  and  as  active  as  ever.  In  this 
last  letter  she  says : “I  cannot  get 
through  half  of  what  I want  to  do;”  a 
few  days  before  she  wrote  these  words : 
“Our  true  life  is  that  in  which  Our  Lord 
has  placed  us.  * * * This  thought 

helps  one  to  accept  hour  after  hour  the 
crucifixion  of  the  heart,  and  it  gives  the 
soul  the  peace  that  consists  in  bravely 
accepting  the  martyrdom  of  life,  such 
as  God  wills  it  for  us.” 

A few  days  afterwards,  on  October  15, 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing, Sister  Blanche  was  called  away 
from  the  “martyrdom  of  life”  that  she 
so  brightly  and  bravely  endured.  Her 
end,  though  sudden,  was  not  unpre- 
pared, for  she  kept  her  thoughts  con- 
stantly fixed  on  that  world  where 
peace  and  joy  awaited  her.  God  gave 
her  the  death  that,  had  she  been  allowed 
to  choose,  would  best  have  pleased  her 
active,  energetic  nature ; she  fell  like 
- a soldier  at  her  post  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  that  she  so  generously  em- 
braced and  to  which  she  sacrificed  her 
time,  her  health  and  her  life  itself. 

She  was  laid  by  her  husband’s  side  in 
the  Bremgarten  cemetery  at  Berne,  but 


her  memory  still  lives  at  THaij  in  the 
house  that  owes  its  development  and 
prosperity  to  her  devotedness  and  gen- 
erosity. The  publication  of  her  letters, 
under  the  significative  title,  “En  haut,” 
has  extended  the  sphere  of  her  influ- 
ence; many  of  those  who  had  known 
the  Comtesse  Albert  de  St.  Martial  as  a 
charming,  elegant,  intellectual  woman 
of  the  world,  marvelled  when  they  dis- 
covered to  what  heights  of  self-sacrifice 
she  had  attained.  Others,  to  whom  life 
is  what  it  sometimes  seemed  to  her,  a 
“martyrdom,”  learned  from  her  exam- 
ple to  find  peace  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ing and  to  trust  to  God  when  all  seems 
darkest. 

A few  days  before  entering  the  novi- 
tiate Sister  Blanche  wrote  these  lines: 
“It  is  a point  of  honor  to  accept  the 
training  of  the  religious  family  that  one 
wishes  to  join,  but  we  must  keep  our 
individuality,  our  own  moral  type,  in  or- 
der to  make  good  use  of  our  individual 
gifts.”  This  programme  she  carried  out 
to  the  letter;  a perfect  religious,  the 
rules  of  her  Order  were  dearer  to  her 
than  life  itself,  and  her  unquestioning 
and  childlike  obedience  proved  how 
completely  she  had  merged  her  will  into 
that  of  her  religious  superiors.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  she  kept  her  personality, 
her  own  distinctive  turn  of  mind,  her 
spontaneous  frankness,  keen  sense  of 
humor,  her  vivid  perception  of  all  things 
beautiful  and  picturesque. 

It  is  this  happy  combination  of  nat- 
ural gifts  and  supernatural  aims  that 
makes  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Countess  de  St.  Martial”  a helpful  book. 
Those  who  are  struggling  with  evil  in- 
fluences, those  who  are  bowed  down 
with  sorrow  or  who  are  plunged  in  dark- 
ness and  doubt,  must  needs  be  better 
and  stronger  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  who,  like  Sister  Blanche,  lived 
their  life,  fought  their  battles  and  went 
through  trials  similar  to  theirs  before 
finding  peace. 
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HOME  miles  from  the  town  of 
Inchigeela  lies  the  famous  old 
shrine  of  Gougane  Barra — 
“Finbar’s  Rock  Cleft/’  accor- 
ding to  the  late  Canon  O’Hanlon.  The 
drive  goes  through  the  Pass  of  Kiem- 
aneigh,  amongst  high,  wooded  moun- 
tains at  one  time  frequented  by  the  red 
and  fallow  deer,  on  by  the  Lee,  a mere 
stream  in  parts  till  it  gradually  widens 
out  into  Lough  Allua,  then,  still  keep- 
ing in  sight  of  the  water,  tracking  it 
back  to  its  source  for  about  two  miles 
over  rocky  roads,  we  come  to  the  high 
hills  that  surround  the  lake,  which  is 
quite  invisible  till,  turning  round  a sud- 
den jut-out  of  rock,  we  see  it  stretched 
out  before  us.  No  imagination  could 
picture  a more  suitable  place  for  prayer 
and  penance,  hidden  away  from  the 
bustling  world ; even  nowadays  one 
might  stay  for  weeks  there  without  see- 
ing the  face  of  man,  so  completely  is 
the  “Rock  Cleft”  cut  off  from  the  pub- 
lic way.  The  lake  is  almost  circular  and 
all  around  rise  the  mountains,  clad  in 
gorse,  heather,  poor  scraggy  grass  and 
dark-green  firs,  while  down  their  sides 
come  many  streams,  bright,  laughing 
babbling  brooks  in  summer,  but  when 
the  rain  swells  their  waters  changing  to 
angry,  roaring,  torrents  that  come  dash- 
ing madly  down  into  the  lake  beneath. 
Even  still  the  hawks  and  eagles  build 
their  eiries  in  the  heights  above,  and  at 
times  come  swooping  down,  dealing 
death  and  terror  to  the  song  birds  of 
the  valley.  They,  “God's  little  choris- 
ters,” thrushes,  blackbirds,  larks,  finches 
and  the  rest,  are  the  only  hermits  now; 
but  no  human  chanting  could  equal 
their  song  of  praise  at  early  morn  or 
when  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  sum- 
mer sky. 


The  island  is  situated  a short  dis- 
tance from  .the  mainland  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a rude  stone  causeway  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  hands 
of  the  saint  himself.  Just  at  the  en- 
trance is  a holy  well  surrounded  by 
trees — ash  and  holly  in  abundance,  and 
some  fruit  trees  that  were  planted  by 
Fr.  O'Mahony,  the  last  recluse  of  Gou- 
gane Barra.  Toward  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  ground  rises,  some  rough 
steps  leading  up  to  this  natural  plateau, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a solidly  built  stone 
wall.  A high  modern  cross,  raised  on 
a sort  of  platform  or  pedestal,  faces 
these  steps,  and  all  round  the  wall  are 
plaster  stations  of  the  cross,  erected  by 
Father  Pat  Hurley,  the  antiquarian 
parish  priest  of  Inchigeela.  Of  the  an- 
cient monastery  there  are  but  few  re- 
mains—just  the  ruins  of  a chapel  and 
eight  arched  stone  cells. 

The  founder  of  this  once  famed 
shrine,  “Barrus,  great  and  wonder- 
ful both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,” 
was  born  about  the  early  half  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  O’Brian,  descended  from  Brian, 
brother  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
His  father,  Amergin,  was  the  illegitimate 
child  of  the  head  of  the  sept  and  was 
bom  in  the  “Plain  of  Dunteon,”  in  the 
County  of  Galway. 

When  Amergin  grew  to  manhood, 
being  a skilled  artificer  in  metal,  he 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world  because  he  could  not  lawfully  suc- 
ceed his  father  as  chieftain.  After  many 
journeyings  in  the  West  and  South  he 
finally  came  to  the  court  of  the  Prince  of 
Raithleann,  in  the  County  Cork,  and 
there  he  became  Ollamh-smith,  or  head 
artificer,  to  the  King.  Now  it  happened 
that  in  the  court  there  was  a very  beau- 
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tiful  girl,  whose  name  the  historians  do 
not  give,  and  Amergin,  seeing  her,  loved 
her  passionately.  Day  after  day  his 
hopeless  affection  grew,  and  she,  though 
betrothed  to  the  King,  returned  his  love, 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  the  fruit 
of  their  passion  was  Finbar.  The  news 
of  their  guilt  was  brought  to  the  King, 
who,  enraged  beyond  thought,  con- 
demned them  to  be  burned.  Eugene 
O’Curry,  translating  from  a very  an- 
cient manuscript  life  of  the  saint,  tells 
us : “The  King  commanded  his  people 
to  tie  and  to  fetter  the  two,  and  to  build 
a fire  and  to  light  a kiln,  and  to  put  them 
both  into  it.  They  did  as  the  King 
commanded  them,  but  God  did  not  allow 
them  to  put  them  to  death,  for  a great 
thunder  and  a heavy  fall  of  rain  and  fiery 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  an  unusual 
storm  of  rain  came  at  the  time  that  they 
were  not  able  to  light  the  fires,  because 
the  child,  who  was  then  an  infant  in  the 
womb  of  the  noble  lady,  was  beloved  of 
the  Lord,  i.  e.,  the  blessed  Barra.” 
Canon  O’Hanlon,  in  his  “Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints,”  when  telling  the  same  in- 
cident adds  that  the  unborn  child  spoke 
through  the  lips  of  his  mother,  rebuk- 
ing the  King  and  foretelling  his  own 
future  greatness.  Shortly  after  Finbar 
was  born,  receiving  in  baptism  the  name 
of  Lochan ; his  mother  solemnly  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  service  of  God  and 
then,  leaving  the  South,  “they,”  as  the 
Book  of  Kilkenny  says,  “returned  to 
their  own  territory  * * * with  their 

son,  rejoicing  and  nourished  their  son 
diligently,  and  good. morals  wonderfully 
appeared  in  him.”  The  lad  grew  up, 
under  his  parents’  care,  till  about  his 
seventh  year,  when  three  pilgrim  an- 
chorites came  to  his  home.  They  no- 
ticed that  the  child  was  fair  to  look  on, 
and  talking  to  him,  they  found  his 
beauty  was  but  the  index  of  his  mind 
and  heart ; so  they  spoke  to  Amergin, 
offering  to  take  the  boy  away  with  them 
as  a disciple,  educating  him  and  bring- 


ing him  up  in  their  monastery  in  South 
Munster.  The  old  historians  say  the 
father  gladly  gave  him,  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  mother,  but  we  can  easily 
realize  what  it  cost  her  to  part  with  the 
little  fair-haired  lad,  not  yet  seven 
years  old,  to  whose  upbringing  she  had 
given  such  loving  care,  that  “good 
morals  should  wonderfully  appear  in 
him.”  But  she  had  dedicated  him  to 
God,  and  now  that  the  moment  of  sac- 
rifice had  come  she  did  not  turn  back. 

Many  stories  and  legends  are  told  of 
that  journey,  from  Galway  to  South 
Munster,  some  say ; others,  to  Cill 
Mac  Cathail,  but  the  only  one  of  much 
importance  is  that  which  tells  of  his 
meeting  with  St.  Brendan.  The  four 
had  journeyed  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shannon  and  were  on  a desolate 
plain  (probably  the  Bog  of  Allan)  when 
the  child  began  to  cry  with  hunger.  He 
was  only  a babv  after  all,  and  the  monks, 
though  kind  and  learned,  had  not  the 
mother's  forethought,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  give  him.  Suddenly  a wild 
and  timid  hind  came  bounding  towards 
them,  and  standing  by  the  child,  gave 
him  her  milk  in  plenty ; the  monks, 
struck  by  the  marvellous  occurrence, 
praised  God,  and  shaving  the  boy’s 
bright  curls,  gave  him  the  tonsure, 
changing  his  name  from  Lochan  to 
Finbar.  About  this  time  St.  Brendan 
and  a party  of  his  disciples  came  by  and 
the  monks  told  him  the  miraculous  tale. 
The  saint  listened,  first  smiling,  then 
with  a look  of  great  sadness ; and  when 
his  disciples  asked  him  the  reason,  he 
replied : “I  first  rejoiced  because  of  the 
wonderful  graces  God  has  bestowed  on 
this  child,  but  then  I was  sorrow- 
stricken,  for  I saw  the  contrast  to  my 
own  life.  I must  wander  out  an  exile 
from  the  land  of  my  birth  and  the  place 
of  my  resurrection  will  be  amongst 
strangers,  while  this  happy  and  blessed 
one  will  live  and  rest  amongst  his  own, 
and  that  territory  which  saw  his  birth 
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nuo  this  world  will  see  also  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  next." 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  boyhood  and 
>vlhH>l  days  of  the  saint,  but  on  his  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood  he  went  from 
Gill  Mae  Cathail  (probably  Kilhnahill, 
Gonnty  Kilkenny)  to  Cul  Cairsine, 
Ossorv  and  down  to  Gougane  Barra. 
I here  he  dwelt  alone  in  prayer,  pen- 
ance and  meditation,  hoping  to  serve 
God  in  solitude;  but  soon  disciples 
gathered  around,  and  before  long  “many 
scholars,  male  and  female"  came  and 
built  their  little  wattle  houses  round  the 


monastery  walls,  and  the  fame  of  the 
hidden  saint  and  scholar  spread  through 
every  province  within  the  four  seas  of 
Ireland.  Then  an  angel  came  to  Finbar 
and  told  him  to  go  out  from  his  shel- 
tered home  and  follow  the  flow  of  the 
river  down  towards  the  sea,  and  where 
the  word  came  to  him,  to  build  another 
cell.  So  off  he  went,  tramping  many  a 
weary  mile  alone  down  to  where  the 
city  of  Cork  now  stands,  and  there  on  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  beside  the  river, 
where  the  Queen’s  College  is  now  built, 
he  again  settled  down.  While  there  he 
was  consecrated  bishop,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  details. 
Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  he 
went  to  Rome  from  Cork  and  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
while  others,  again,  hold  that  the  con- 
secration took  place  in  his  own  mon- 
astery in  Cork.  There  is  a legend  in 
support  of  this  latter  statement  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  older  lives.  They 
say  that  another  saint,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  came  to  St.  Finbar,  beg- 
ging of  him  to  receive  him  as  his  dis- 
ciple and  to  become  his  confessor — his 
“soul’s  friend."  as  the  Irish  quaintly 
put  it ; but  Finbar,  the  most  humble 
m men,  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  directing  one  whose  sanctity,  he  de- 
clared, was  far  beyond  his  understand- 
ing Anyhow,  after  much  controversy, 
compromised  this  way : the 


stranger  saint  was  to  become  St.  Fin- 
bar’s  confessor  and  St.  Finbar  his.  This 
worked  well  for  a while,  till  at  last  it  was 
revealed  to  them  that  they  must  part. 
Before  the  stranger  left,  a pilgrim  bishop 
came  to  the  monastery  and  consecrated 
both  of  them  bishops  with  holy  oil  that 
came  down  from  heaven  in  such  abun- 
dance that  the  spectators  were  standing 
in  a flood  of  it  “up  to  the  ankles." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  St.  Finbar 
went  on  some  business  to  a monastery 
in  Cloyne,  where  he  got  suddenly  sick 
and  died  on  the  25th  of  September, 
about  the  year  623.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Cork  and  put  into  a 
silver  shrine.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
given  in  all  the  lives,  and  St.  Aengus  in 
his  “Felire,”  under  date  of  September 
25th,  says : 

“The  solemnity  of  the  beloved  man. 

The  festival  of  Bairre  of  Corcaigh.” 

All  the  biographers  dwell  on  two 
characteristics  of  the  saint — his  humility 
and  charity;  “Barre  was  humble  to 
every  person,  and  he  gave  alms  to  the 
needy,”  one  tells  us ; while  another 
metrical  life  by  St.  Cuimin  of  Connor, 
quoted  by  Canon  O’Hanlon,  says : 

“Bairre,  the  fire  of  wisdom,  loves 
Humility;  to  the  men  of  the  world 
He  never  saw  in  want 
A person  that  he  did  not  assist.” 

Marianus  O’Gormon,  in  his  “Metrical 
Martyrologv,"  closes  his  account  of  St. 
Finbar  in  these  words : 


“May  the  noble  Barre,  from  Corcach 
Be  before  me  to  the  great  land. 

For  he  is  blooming-sweet  to  the  poor.” 

After  his  death  Gougane  Barra  be- 
came a well-known  station ; from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from 
across  the  seas,  the  pilgrims  came,  do- 
ing penance  and  invoking  the  sweet  and 
humble  saint.  All  through  the  days  of 
persecution  the  fervent  devotions  lasted, 
and  in  penal  days  many  Masses  were 
said  before  the  dawn  on  the  little  island 
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while  sentinels  watched  the  passes 
through  the  hills,  fearful  of  the  informer 
or  the  pursuivant.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a penitent  priest, 
Father  O’Mahony,  took  possession  of 
the  ruins  and  lived  unmolested  there  for 
twenty-eight  years,  praying,  meditating, 
ministering  to  those  who  sought  him 
and  laboring  in  tha  little  garden  which 
provided  for  his  wants — a simple,  peace- 
ful life  from  which  he  rested  in  1700. 
He  lies  buried  on  the  mainland  opposite 
the  causeway  under  a tomb  bearing  this 
inscription : “Hoc  sibi  et  successoribus 
suis  in  eadem  vocatione,  monumentum 
imposuit  dominus  doctor  Dyonisius 
O’Mahonv,  presbyter  licit  indignus  An. 
dom.  170.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  death  of  Father 
O’Mahonv,  the  crowds  who  gathered  at 
Gougane  Barfa  on  August  15th  and 
September  25th,  the  “Station  days,”  be- 
came-more  pleasure  seekers  than  peni- 
tent pilgrims,  till,  finally,  such  abuses 
crept  in  that  the  Church  abolished  the 
station  and  absolutely  forbade  the  gath- 
erings. The  late  Dr.  Delany,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  removed  this  prohibition  and 
urged  the  people  once  again  to  gather 
in  the  old  penitential  spirit  at  Gougane 
Barra.  Father  Hurley  has  organized 
the  modern  Stations,  and  on  the  two 
days,  “Lady  Day”  and  the  feast  of  St. 
Finbar,  Mass  is  celebrated  on  the  island 
and  great  numbers  flock  to  the  shrine  of 
the  diocesan  patron.  Of  late  years  a 
cross  has  been  erected  as  a memorial  to 
J.  J.  Callanan,  the  Cork  poet,  author  of 
the  lines  on  Gougane  Barra : 

“There’s  a green  island  in  lone  Gougane 
Barra 

Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  like  an 
arrow; 

In  deep-vallied  Desmond;  a thousand  wild 
fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in 
the  mountains. 

There  grows  the  wild  ash  and  a time-stricken 
willow 


Looks,  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the 
billow; 

As  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor 
scorning, 

It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the 
morning: 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh!  to  see  them 
all  brightening 

When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner 
of  lightning 

And  # the  waters  rush  down,  ’mid  the  thun- 
der’s deep  rattle. 

Like  clans  from  the  hills  at  the  voice  of  the 
battle; 

And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are 
gleaming, 

And  wildly  from  Mullagh  the  eagles  are 
screaming. 

O where  is  the  dwelling  in  valley  or  high- 
land 

So  meet  for  a bard  as  this  lone  little  island?” 


Mr.  Callanan  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Maynooth,  but  abandoning  the 
idea,  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  graduated  for  the  Irish  bar. 
He  died  in  Lisbon  in  1829. 

There  is  no  direct  train  service  to 
Gougane  Barra,  but  the  modern  pilgrim 
has  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
shrine.  The  railroad  runs  direct  from 
Cork  to  Macroon,  and  there  a coach,  or 
char-a-banc,  takes  the  tourist  through 
Inchigeela  to  Keimaneigh  Cross,  where 
a car  can  easily  be  had  for  the  short 
drive  of  a mile  and  a quarter  to  the  lake. 
The  coach  waits  at  Keimneigh  for 
an  hour  before  going  on  to  Glengarriff, 
so  that  the  tourist  can  take  the  old  pil- 
grimage as  a little  side  trip.  Some  time 
ago,  Father  Hurley,  having  succeeded  rn 
obtaining  a lease  of  the  island  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  with  the 
permission  of  Dr.  Delany  invited  the 
Carthusians  to  build  a monastery  there. 
A deputation  of  the  monks  came  over 
to  inspect  the  site  but  were  not  favor- 
ably impressed,  so  decided  to  make  their 
foundation  in  the  South  of  England  in- 
stead. But,  who  knows?  perhaps  in  the 
days  to  come  Gougane  Barra  will  be 
again  a home  of  saints  and  scholars. 
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Discoveries 

By  A RECENT  CONVERT 


EO  you  feel  you  are  thoroughly 
posted  in  the  experiences  of 
explorers,  Cuthbert?” 

“That  is  a large  and  com- 
plicated question ; in  what  quarter  of 
the  world ; or  have  you  nothing  special 
in  mind?” 

“Yes  and  no.  Whichever  way  you 
turn,  one  is  sure  to  find  something  of 
interest;  but  to  be  honest,  I was  not 
thinking  of  the  North  Pole  or  the  South, 
the  roof  of  the  world  or  the  Rocky 
Mountains ; rather  of  that  world  or 
sphere,  if  you  please,  that  men  call  spir- 
itual. There  is  such  a realm,  beyond 
any  question ; and  some  investigators 
discover  much  that  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable,  while  to  many  it  appears 
not  unlike  vast  expanses  of  prairie,  a 
dead  level  of  experience,  described 
sometimes  as  ‘platitudes.’  There  are 
natures — in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
terrestrial  matters  — whose  life  con- 
sists in  looking  into  the  claims  of 
the  supernatural ; if  such  research 
brings  them  to  an  anchorage,  to  the 
solid  ground  of  spiritual  realities,  then 
all  such  make  discoveries  that  place 
them  among  the  explorers.  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Cuthbert?” 

“Yes;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have  entered  the  true 
fold  only  after  years  of  careful  study 
and  experience,  it  may  be,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  best  Christian  religious  or- 
ganizations outside  the  Church.” 

“Come,  now,  as  we  have  both  the  op- 
portunity and  the  disposition,  enlighten 
me  a little,  right  out  of  the  heart  of  what 
you,  a religious  explorer,  have  discov- 


ered. I have  been  a Catholic  always; 
you  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  glorious  faithless  than  two  years; 
surely  you  must  have  had  brought  to 
your  notice  phases  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  of  which  I am  perhaps  not  igno- 
rant wholly,  but  which  appeal  to  you 
with  special  force.” 

“Well,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  listen  I will  give  you,  in  a sort  of 
disjointed  way,  some  account  of  what 
has  come  to  me,  continuing  to  live  in 
the  same  town  where  for  some  years 
previous  I had  been  a ‘rector.’  This 
is  quite  different  from  entering  into  the 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  under 
changed  exterior  surroundings.  Here 
are  some  of  my  observations : The 

highest  class  of  citizens  are  surprised 
at  the  change — your  friends,  I mean. 
Soon,  however,  if  at  all  fair-minded, 
they  reach  the  conclusion  that  you  were 
honest  in  what  you  did  and  it  makes  no 
difference  with  the  friendship  of  years. 
There  are  exceptions,  1 grant,  but  these 
are  few.  Then,  again,  there  are  in  every 
community  those  who  can  only  with 
the  most  extreme  difficulty  recognize 
anything  good  in  a Catholic.  They  are 
kind  to  you  personally,  perhaps,  but  they 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
Catholic  Church  a slap. 

“Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  multi- 
tude of  the  indifferent,  to  all  of  whom 
one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  who 
smile  and  fawn  and  remind  one  of  those 
slippery  surfaces  in  ice-bound  regions, 
which  explorers  dread,  ‘there  is  nothing 
to  take  hold  of.’  There  are  times  when 
a dignified  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
convert  is  the  best  possible  attitude. 
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“The  many  outside  the  fold  have  only 
the  faintest,  if  any  conception,  of  the  joy 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  substantial,  deep,  con- 
stant and  vital.  Why?  Because  it  has 
for  its  unchangeable  foundation  Jesus 
Christ,  made  manifest  in  and  through 
His  Church.  Nor  do  they  see,  with  all 
true  explorers,  that  certain  discoveries 
once  made  are  fixed.  When  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World,  it  was  and 
has  remained  a fact.  When  Our  Lord 
set  forth  certain  truths,  these,  too,  are 
settled  facts.  Neither  do  our  separated 
brethren  enter  into  any  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  position  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  system  of  Christian  truth. 
She  is,  indeed,  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
of  her  are  predicated  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  which  a creature  is  capable,  and 
yet  between  her  and  the  Omnipotent 
God  there  is  an  infinity  of  distance  and 
difference.  The  one  ‘outside’  is  fearful 


lest  if  certain  honors  be  given  her,  her 
Son  will  be  obscured,  and  she  will  be  too 
highly  honored.  He  forgets  that  truth 
is  indivisible,  and  that  consequently 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  Cath- 
olic doctrines.  One  other  thing  occurs 
to  me  and  that  is  the  failure  of  non- 
Catholics  to  distinguish  between  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  a whole  and  the  re- 
pository of  all  truth  and  the  disciplinary 
system  of  the  Church  as  it  obtains  in 
various  countries  or  localities.  But  I 
must  stop,  for  you  have  doubtless  had 
enough  for  this  time.  This  only  I will 
say  in  conclusion : Any  one  who  after 
his  explorations  has  made  such  ‘discov- 
eries’ as  indicated  above  ought  to  be 
profoundly  thankful  for  what  God  in 
his  great  mercy  has  called  him  unto; 
and  he  should  realize  that  in  the  gift  of 
faith  he  has  been  made  the  recipient  of 
a priceless  treasure,  a treasure  that  calls 
for  the  most  careful  guardianship.” 


The  White  Gifts 


By  William  J.  Fischer 

Beloved!  what  shall  the  Christmas  bring  to  you? 

The  year  is  old.  Now  burn  the  rich  desires 
Within  the  heart  and  Joy’s  warm,  quick’ning  fires. 
What  matters  it  though  skies  be  grey  or  blue, 

Life  throbs  exultant,  glad;  the  clear  frost-dew 
Rises  to  heaven  like  pure  soul  that  aspires 
To  dreams  of  peace,  and  winds  minstrel  with  lyres, 
While  thoughts  bring  all  the  white  gifts  to  thy  view. 
Shall  Christmas  stir  thy  soul  with  selfish  dreams? 


No,  no.  For  thee  the  winter  hours  shall  bring 
Strong  love — love  that  shall  sorrows  quench  and  fears ; 

Hope  for  the  After ; for  the  Here  the  gleams 
On  joyous  faces,  sturdy  friends — the  ring 

Of  cheery  words  adown  the  bloss’ming  years. 
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The  Missionary  Congress 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  hope- 
ful events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  from  its 
very  beginning  to  the  present  day  was 
the  highly  successful  missionary  con- 
gress held  in  Chicago,  November  15,  16, 
1 7.  Scarcely  had  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  been  withdrawn  from  the 
fostering  care  of  that  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionary bodies,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
de  Propaganda  Fide,  when  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  her  hierarchy, 
clergy  and  laity  assembled  in  congress 
to  announce  to  the  world  that  she  had 
assumed  missionary  responsibilities  of 
her  own  to  America  and  to  the  whole 
world,  which  she  proposed  to  discharge 
with  due  fidelity  to  God  and  man.  The 
congress  was  certainly  a representative 
one.  There  were  in  attendance  at 
its  sessions  seventy  archbishops,  bish- 
ops and  mitred  abbots,  and  six- 
teen hundred  delegates  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Fifty-one 
of  the  eighty-nine  bishops  of  the  United 
States  were  present,  as  well  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  almost  every  religious 
Order  in  this  country  and  Canada.  All 
the  details  of  the  congress  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  weeks  before  and 
were  carried  out  with  admirable  preci- 
sion and  ease.  To  Archbishop  Quigley 
of  Chicago,  under  whose  auspices  the 
congress  met,  and  to  those  who  assisted 
him  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  meet- 
ing are  due  the  thanks  of  all  who  partici- 
pated in  its  interesting  and  eminently 
practical  sessions. 

The  congress  was  formally  opened  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Name,  with  a Pontifical 
High  Mass,  celebrated  by  His  Excel- 
lency, Archbishop  Falconio,  the  Papal 
Delegate,  and  special  representative  of 


the  Holy  Father.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Archbishop  Blenk,  a prel- 
ate of  wide  missionary  experience.  In 
the  evening  sermons  were  preached  in 
eighty-six  of  the  churches  of  Chicago 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  monsignori  and 
other  distinguished  churchmen.  The 
single  subject  of  all  these  sermons  was 
“The  Missionary  Spirit.”  It  is  esti- 
mated that  two  hundred  thousand  Cath- 
olics of  Chicago  listened  simultaneously 
to  the  inspiring  utterances  of  the  clergy 
on  this  subject.  The  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  was  the  Most  Reverend  Fer- 
gus Patrick  McEvay,  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  congress, 
which  were  held  in  the  First  Regiment 
Armory,  opened  on  Monday.  The  first 
address  was  made  by  Archbishop  Quig- 
ley, the  organizer  of  the  congress,  who 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  debt  of  grat- 
itude American  Catholics  owed  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  from  whose  jurisdiction  they  had 
but  just  been  withdrawn.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  who 
conveyed  the  felicitations  of  Pope  Pius 
X and  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  missionaries  in  all  ages  and  the 
necessity  of  the  religious  spirit  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  In  behalf 
of  the  laymen  of  Chicago,  William  J. 
Hynes  greeted  the  lay  delegates.  The 
reading  of  papers  followed.  In  the  after- 
noon the  session  was  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Hennessy  of  Wichita.  Notable 
addresses  were  made  at  this  session  by 
Rev.  Francis  Kelly,  president  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society,  Very  Rev. 
A.  E.  Burke,  D.  D.,  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Rev.  Father  Ketcham  of  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

On  Tuesday  the  business  sessions 
were  presided  over  by  Archbishop 
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Messmer  of  Milwaukee.  Nearly  all  the 
papers  read  had  to  do  with  social  prob- 
lems. All  the  speakers  were  priests  who 
handled  their  subjects  in  a practical, 
common-sense  manner  born  of  years  of 
zealous  work  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  on 
Wednesday  had  to  do  with  guarding  the 
faith  of  immigrants  and  conditions  in 
the  Philippines.  The  congress  was 
brought  to  a close  in  the  evening  with  a 
mass  meeting  at  which  eight  thousand 
persons  were  present  and  thousands 
more  were  turned  away  for  want  of  ac- 
commodation. The  principal  address  of 
the  evening  was  delivered  by  Burke 
Cockran  of  New  York.  The  congress 
was  pronounced  a magnificent  success 
by  all  who  in  any  way  participated  in 
it.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
missionary  spirit  received  a stimulus 
that  will  carry  it  on  to  the  achievement 
of  great  things  in  the  years  to  come. 

N&w  York* s Peter* s Pence 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged 
in  during  the  last  six  months  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  year’s  Peter’s  Pence  pre- 
sented to  the  Holy  Father  by  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  The  wildest  kind 
of  guesses  and  the  most  absurdly  exag- 
gerated surmises  seemed  to  prevail.  On 
the  feast  of  All  Saints,  Archbishop  Far- 
ley made  an  end  of  the  guessing  contest 
by  announcing  from  the  cathedral  pul- 
pit that  the  exact  amount  of  the  offer- 
ing was  $60,000.00.  Even  coming  from 
a rich  and  populous  diocese  like  New 
York,  the  gift  was  just  what  the  aged 
Pontiff  termed  it — a royal  offering.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Peter's 
Pence  collection  which  is  taken  up  every 
year  is  but  a multiplication  of  the 
widow’s  mite.  The  rich  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  it  in  proportion  to  their  posses- 
sions, and  no  extraordinary  means  are 
employed  to  secure  greater  results  than 
in  other  collections  of  local  or  national 
interests.  It  is,  therefore,  principally  the 
voluntary  offering  of  the  working  people 


of  the  diocese  for  the  propagation  of 
their  religion.  This  year  the  offering 
was,  naturally,  somewhat  larger  than  on 
previous  years  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
to  be  also  a jubilee  offering  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. 

A Mortuary  Chapel 

On  November  n,  Archbishop  Farley 
of  New  York  dedicated  a new  mortuary 
chapel  which  was  recently  erected  under 
the  title  of  St.  Callistus  in  Calvary  Cem- 
etery, Long  Island.  The  Mass  on  the 
occasion  was  sung  by  Mgr.  Lavelle  and 
the  sermon  preached  by  Mgr.  Mooney. 
The  new  structure  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  chapel  and  mausoleum.  Be- 
low the  chapel  floor  there  is  a crvpt 
containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
vaults,  in  which  hereafter  will  be  buried 
the  priests  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese. 
The  idea  of  such  a building  was  first 
conceived  by  Archbishop  Farley  some 
four  years  ago.  The  structure  is  quite 
an  imposing  one,  built  of  granite  and 
Saracenic  in  its  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  ninety-six  feet  long  and  sixty-four  feet 
wide.  The  auditorium  will  accommo- 
date two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Sur- 
mounting the  dome  is  a fine  figure  of 
the  risen  Christ,  designed  by  Miss  Melro 
Beatrice  Wilson.  When  finished  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  building  will  approximate 
$200,000.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Raymond  F.  Almirall. 

False  Cablegrams 

That  the  foreign  terminals  of  Amer- 
ican cables  are  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  misrepresentation  in  things  pertaining 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  deep 
regret  to  Catholics  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  news  fabrication  concern- 
ing the  venerable  personage  at  the  Vat- 
ican, or  the  Church  he  presides  over,  so 
absurd  or  impossible  that  the  Associated 
Press  will  not  pay  to  have  it  cabled  to 
this  country  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a 
word.  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign just  finished,  the  cables  falsely  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Holy  Father  was  de- 
sirous of  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Pope  never  expressed 
himself  in  any  way  whatsoever  concern- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  election.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  of  this  vicious  falsehood 
was  to  convey  the  idea  that  American 
Catholics  are  guided  in  the  exercise  of 
their  suffrage  bv  the  wishes  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.  Again,  directly  the 
election  is  over,  the  foreign  news(?) 
gatherers  of  the  Associated  Press  cable 
the  information  that  Cardinals  Ram- 
polla,  Gotti,  Agliardi,  Satolli  and  Merry 
del  Val  sent  their  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Taft  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
The  malice  of  the  matter  is  immediately 
discovered  in  the  added  statement  that 
the  aforesaid  dignitaries  hope  that  Mr. 
Taft  will  now  use  his  influence  to  have 
an  American  representative  accredited 
to  the  Vatican.  The  authors  of  this 
falsehood  knew  full  well  that,  whatever 
indiscretion  an  individual  might  commit, 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  five 
such  distinguished  ecclesiastics  as  the 
above-named  cardinals,  men  so  deeply 
versed  in  the  diplomacy  and  courtesies 
of  nations,  should  have  even  thus  indi- 
rectly given  expression  to  partizan  pref- 
erence in  the  politics  of  a foreign  coun- 
try. Some  day  we  hope  that  our  Cath- 
olic Federation  will  take  definite  and 
effective  action  with  a view  to  putting 
an  end  to  the  dissemination  of  these 
mischief-making  falsehoods. 

University  Collection 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  has 
just  issued  his  annual  circular  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  hierarchy,  announc- 
ing the  collection  which  is  taken  up  each 
year  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  country.  In  this 
letter  the  Cardinal  states  that  the  col- 
lection of  last  year  amounted  to  $96,- 
905.59.  This  was  a decrease  of  about 
$4,000  from  the  returns  of  previous 
years.  In  view,  however,  of  the  finan- 
cial stringency  which  held  the  country 


in  its  grasp  it  was  altogether  a satis- 
factory amount.  With  this  and  other 
moneys  received  during  the  year  the 
efficiency  of  the  University  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  sum  of 
$98,132.35  added  to  the  investment  fund. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  authorities 
to  increase  the  endowment  fund  to 
$2,000,000.  One-half  of  this  sum  has 
practically  been  acquired.  His  Emi- 
nence expresses  the  hope  that  the  en- 
dowment fund  will  have  been  completed 
before  he  leaves  forever  the  institution 
so  dear  to  his  heart.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  Catholic  will  unite  with  the 
aged  prelate  in  this  fond  hope  and  labor 
to  the  end  that  it  may  be  speedily 
realized. 

Collins  Memorial 

So  many  things  are  happening  in 
Boston  these  days  which  indicate  a rad- 
ical change  in  the  customs  of  that  one- 
time stronghold  of  the  Puritans,  that 
events  not  strikingly  out  of  the  ordinary 
pass  unnoticed  and  unrecorded.  Yet 
worthy  both  of  notice  and  record  was 
the  unveiling,  on  November  2,  of  a 
memorial  monument  to  the  late  Patrick 
A.  Collins,  who  died  in  office  as  Mayor 
of  Boston.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  attended  by  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  by  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  public  life  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
without  respect  of  religious  or  political 
creed.  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  O’Connell,  offered  the  open- 
ing prayer.  The  oration  was  delivered 
by  ex-Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  John  D. 
Long.  The  orator  reviewed  the  life  of 
the  deceased  in  words  that  were  in- 
stinct with  warmest  sympathy  and  pro- 
found appreciation  for  the  illustrious 
dead,  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  for 
years  by  ties  of  closest  friendship. 

The  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  former  mayor, 
mounted  on  a granite  pedestal.  On  op- 
posite sides  are  placed  the  figures  of 
Erin  and  Columbia,  symbolizing  the 
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land  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adop- 
tion. Beneath,  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  in  the  granite.  The  memorial 
was  designed  by  the  well-known  sculp- 
tors, Henry  Kitson,  and  Mrs.  Theo. 
Alice  Ruggles  Kitson.  The  monument 
cost  $25,000.  This  amount  and  consid- 
erably more  was  raised  by  contributions 
in  less  than  three  years.  The  surplus 
has  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  a 
library  for  the  patients  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital. The  monument  stands  in  one  of 
the  most  desirable  sites  in  the  city,  not 
far  distant  from  a similar  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Boyle 
O’Reilly. 

Auxiliary  for  Baltimore 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  official 
announcement  was  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Very  Rev.  Owen  B.  Corri- 
gan, of  Baltimore,  as  auxiliary  bishop 
of  that  diocese.  The  appointment  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  succession. 
On  January  10,  Father  Corrigan  will  be 
consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Macra. 
The  Bishop-elect  is  at  present  vicar- 
general  of  the  archdiocese — in  which 
office  he  succeeded  the  late  Bishop  Cur- 
tis— and  also  pastor  of  the  Church  of-St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  appointment 
was  the  last  to  be  made  for  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  Propaganda. 
On  November  3,  the  United  States 
ceased  to  be  a missionary  country,  and 
so  passed  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  congregation. 

Dakota  and  Divorce 

So  hideously  immoral  has  been  the 
ease  with  which  divorces  could  be  ob- 
tained in  several  of  our  States  that  any 
amelioration  of  the  existing  abuse  may 
be  regarded  as  a measure  of  reform  and 
the  promise  of  better  things.  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Texas  and  South 
Dakota  have  sinned  heinously  in  this 
scandalous  matter,  and  of  these  probably 
the  worst  was  the  last  named.  The 
others  still  continue  to  pursue  their  evil 
way,  while  South  Dakota  has  turned  in 


her  tracks  and  apparently  resolved  to 
shed  some,  if  not  all,  the  odium  that  has 
attached  to  her  because  of  her  malodor- 
ous divorce  mills.  Hitherto  a residence 
of  only  six  months  in  the  State  was  nec- 
essary to  qualify  for  suing  out  a divorce ; 
and  then  the  court  proceedings  took 
place  behind  closed  doors,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  petitioner.  On  March  16, 
1907,  a new  law  was  enacted  making  at 
least  a year’s  residence  in  the  State  nec- 
essary before  one  from  another  State 
could  apply  for  a divorce ; and  provid- 
ing, furthermore,  that  all  divorce  trials 
be  held  in  open  court  and  during  a reg- 
ular term.  Opponents  of  this  law  had 
it  brought  before  the  electorate  of  the 
State  and  made  it  an  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion held  on  November  3.  The  result 
proved  that  now,  at  least,  decency  and 
self-respect  are  dominant  in  South 
Dakota.  The  new  law  was  upheld  by 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  electorate. 
Under  the  old  regime  South  Dakota 
was  a reproach  to  the  entire  country  and 
a*  source  of  scandal  to  decent  people  the 
world  over.  The  notorious  divorce  col- 
ony at  Sioux  Falls  was  a byword  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  represented 
almost  every  State  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  It  is  reported  on  excellent  au- 
thority that  these  alien,  prospective 
divorcees  increased  the  revenues  of 
Sioux  Falls  to  the  extent  of  $600,000  a 
year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  citizens, 
and  especially  the  lawyers,  of  that 
city  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the 
opposition  to  the  new  law.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  new  legislation  so 
emphatically  sustained  by  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  on  November  3 
only  applies  to  applicants  for  divorce 
from  outside  the  State.  Native  sons  and 
daughters  may  still  obtain  legal  separa- 
tion and  freedom  from  irksome  matri- 
monial responsibilities  in  the  same  old, 
easy  manner  and  for  any  nominal  ex- 
cuse. Perhaps  this  scandal,  too,  may 
be  made  an  end  of  at  some  not  dis- 
tant day. 
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Monsignor  Let 

On  November  7,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lee, 
LL.  D.,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  invested  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  with  the  purple  robes 
of  a Domestic  Prelate.  The  ceremony 
was  an  imposing  one  and  was  witnessed 
by  a large  body  of  priests  and  a congre- 
gation that  taxed  the  accommodations 
of  the  church  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion 
many  persons  conspicuous  in  the  official 
life  of  Washington. 

Mgr.  Lee  comes  from  one  of  the  old- 
est of  Maryland  families,  his  great- 
grandfather having  been  the  first  Cath- 
olic governor  of  Maryland.  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College  at  Emmitsburg,  of 
which  he  is  an  alumnus,  two  months  ago 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  The  Rev.  James  F. 
Makin,  also  of  Washington,  will  be 
clothed  with  the  robes  of  a monsignor 
in  the  near  future. 

Martyrs’  Monument 

Nation,  State  and  city  participated  in 
the  dedication  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  American  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution,  which  took  place  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  on  the  fourteenth  of  last 
month.  The  heroes  whose  memory  was 
thus  fittingly  commemorated  were  the 
American  sailors  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  of  war,  immured  in  rotten 
hulks  anchored  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  foully 
done  to  death  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
British  captors.  Of  these  patriots,  thus 
inhumanly  sacrificed,  there  were  at 
least  10,000,  and  some  authorities 
place  the  number  as  high  as  11,500.  Not 
even  their  right  to  decent  burial  was  rec- 
ognized, and  they  were  interred  in 
graves  so  shallow  that  they  were  soon 
exposed,  and  in  many  instances  washed 
out  to  sea,  by  the  action  of  the  recur- 
ring tides.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
army  of  patriots  died  of  starvation  or 
disease  bred  of  insufficient  food.  Pres- 


ident-elect Taft,  in  his  dedicator}'  ora- 
tion, sought  to  absolve  the  British  com- 
manders-in-chief from  the  crime  of  cold- 
blooded and  premeditated  murder  ; be- 
cause “such  a charge  would  make  the 
British  commanders  human  monsters.” 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  martyrs  of  the  prison  ships 
“died  because  of  the  cruelty  of  their  im- 
mediate custodians  and  the  neglect  oi 
those  who,  higher  in  authority,  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  detention.”  In  re- 
gard to  the  prison  ship  ■*Jersey»”  ^r* 
Taft  asserted  that  the  evidence  'was 
such  “as  to  confirm  in  the  strongest  way 
the  outrageous  and  indefensible  cruelty 
with  which  the  American  prisoners  were 
treated.” 

In  1808  the  bodies  of  the  prison  ship 
victims  were  given  decent  burial  in  Fort 
Green  Park,  where  the  memorial  monu- 
ment has  been  erected.  The  ceremonies 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment were  of  the  most  elaborate  char- 
acter. All  branches  of  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  many  civic  organizations,  took 
part  in  the  exercises.  President-elect 
Taft  was  the  principal  speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Wright  represented  the 
Federal  Government  and  presented  the 
memorial,  which  was  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  Acting  Mayor  Pat- 
rick F.  McGowan  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  city  respectively. 

Papal  Honors 

The  present  Sovereign  Pontiff  seems 
to  take  a special  delight  in  decorating 
Americans  of  both  sexes  who  have 
evinced  unusual  zeal  and  generosity  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Not  many 
months  ago  Mrs.  Hugh  McLaughlin  of 
Brooklyn  was  made  a Papal  marchion- 
ess. Now  Miss  Catherine  Johnstone, 
also  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  honored  with 
the  Order  of  the  Cross  Pro  Ecclesia. 
Bishop  McDonnell,  attended  by  a 
number  of  monsignori,  conferred  the  in- 
signia of  the  order  on  Miss  Johnstone  in 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
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and  Mary.  A large  assemblage  of 
parishioners  gathered  to  witness  the 
scene  and  congratulate  the  recipient  on 
her  well-merited  honor. 

Ex-Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and 
former  District  Attorney  Eugene  A. 
Philbin,  of  New  York,  were  recently 
made  Knights  Commander  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pius  X. 
Judge  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  foremost 
jurists  of  the  country.  As  a Catholic 
he  has  always  been  found  in  the  van  of 
every  public  movement  which  sought 
the  advancement  of  the  Church's  inter- 
est. The  honor  was  never  bestowed  on 
a worthier  person.  Mr.  Philbin  is  also 
a distinguished  member  of  the  New 
York  bar.  He,  too,  has  been  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  Catholic  interests 
for  many  years. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  Mr. 
Thomas  Mulvy  was  knighted  by  the 
Holy  Father.  Mr.  Mulvy  is  a philan- 
thropist of  national  repute.  His  work 
in  the  domain  of  charity  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  most  flattering  manner  by 
non-Catholic  as  well  as  by  Catholic 
charitable  societies.  He  is  best  known 
- as  the  efficient  president  of  New  York's 
St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  McParlan  is  the  most 
recent  recipient  of  Papal  knighthood. 
His  honor  is  bestowed  in  recognition  of 
his  charitable  work  among  the  sick 
poor.  Altogether,  there  are  now  in 
New  York  six  Papal  knights — John  D. 
Crimmins  and  Dr.  Addis  Emmet  being 
the  other  two. 

A Notable  Jubilee 

A jubilee  that  brought  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Irish  immigrant 
girls,  and  their  friends  in  Ireland  and 
America,  was  that  of  the  Mission  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  or,  as  it  is  better 
known,  the  Irish  Immigrant  Girls' 
Home,  situated  on  State  Street,  New 
York.  The  exercises  of  the  silver  jubi- 
lee were  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
even  the  capacity  of  that  vast  auditorium 


was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  accommodate 
the  host  of  well-wishers  who  came  to 
participate  in  the  Mission's  rejoicing. 
Archbishop  Farley,  who  was  detained 
out  of  town,  was  represented  by  Mgr. 
Lavelle.  Ex-Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
presided  at  the  meeting.  The  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Henry,  the 
present  spiritual  director  of  the  Mission ; 
the  Hon.  John  J.  Delaney ; Judge  James 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Watchom,  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  institution 
which  would  force  a much  needed  reform 
in  the  existing  methods  aboard  immi- 
grant ships,  and  watch  over  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Irish  immi- 
grant girls  on  their  arrival  in  America, 
was  first  conceived  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Grace  O'Brien,  the  daughter  of  the  bril- 
liant and  daring  Irish  patriot,  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  who  led  the  Young 
Ireland  Party  in  '48.  This  talented  and 
patriotic  woman  inaugurated  the  work 
in  Queenstown,  where  she  established  a 
boarding-house  for  the  protection  of 
emigrant  girls  waiting  for  transporta- 
tion to  America.  She  next  compelled 
the  transportation  companies  to  correct 
many  flagrant  abuses  aboard  the  emi- 
grant ships.  She  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  good  was  to  be 
accomplished  in  America,  and  arriving 
here  she  persuaded  Cardinal  McCloskey 
to  make  special  provisions  for  tire  care 
of  friendless  immigrant  girls  landing  in 
New  York.  His  Eminence  immediately 
appointed  the  Rev.  Father  Riordan,  one 
of  the  most  talented  priests  of  the  dio- 
cese, as  chaplain  at  Castle  Garden. 
Shortly  afterwards  Father  Riordan  es- 
tablished the  Mission  at  7 State  Street. 
In  the  words  of  Father  Henry,  the  pres- 
ent able  and  zealous  director  of  the 
work,  the  achievements  of  the  Mission 
are  as  follows: 

“1.  The  arm  of  the  Mission  is  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  Atlantic  and 
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protect  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  immigrant 
girl  on  the  deep  as  well  as  on  land. 

“2.  It  assists  at  the  landing-depot  those 
immigrants  who  intend  to  proceed  by 
rail  or  steamboat  to  their  destination. 

“3.  It  affords  a home  free  of  charge 
for  those  girls  whose  friends  do  not  call 
on  the  day  of  arrival,  or  who  have  no 
friends  at  all. 

“4.  It  secures  positions  in  good  fam- 
ilies for  those  ready  to  go  to  work. 

“5.  It  supplies  the  good  offices  of  the 
priest,  who,  above  all  others,  can  bring 
confidence,  encouragement,  and  hope  to 
the  Irish  girl.” 

In  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Mission  has  looked  after  the 
interests  of  370,823  Irish  immigrant 
girls.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these 
girls,  for  a greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mission,  and  positions  have  been  ob- 
tained for  twelve  thousand.  All  this  as- 
sistance has  been  furnished  to  the  immi- 
grant absolutely  free  of  charge.  The 
Mission,  and  its  magnificent  work,  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  its  friends,  among 
whom  are  several  not  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

The  President  and  a Bigot 


On  November  8,  President  Roosevelt 
gave  out  for  publication  a remarkable 
letter  in  answer  to  a communication 
from  an  obscure  nonentity  named  Mar- 
tin, who  lives  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  his 
letter  to  the  President,  the  aforesaid 
Martin  urged  that  there  were  two 
things  that  would  justly  militate  against 
the  election  of  Mr.  Taft — his  own  Uni- 
tarian ism  and  the  (supposed)  Cath- 
olicity of  his  wife  and  brother.  The 
President's  reply  was  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  vigor  of  the  language  em- 
ployed and  the  definite,  forceful  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  combated 
these  false  assumptions,  but  also  for  the 
t < ason  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
)ie  country  that  one  occupying 


the  office  of  Chief  Executive  has  had  the 
courage  and  sense  of  justice  to  express 
sentiments  so  obviously  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  free  American  institutions. 
The  sporadic  outbursts  of  such  creatures 
as  Martin  have  for  a long  time  called 
for  a vigorous  repudiation  and  denunci- 
ation from  the  American  people.  Now 
the  call  has  at  last  been  answered,  with 
accumulated  compound  interest,  by  one 
who  represents  the  best  type  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation.  The  following  paragraph  of  the 
President's  letter  is  especially  worthy 
of  note : 

“You  say  that  ‘the  mass  of  the  voters 
that  are  not  Catholics  will  not  support  a 
man  for  any  office,  especially  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  a Cath- 
olic.’ I believe  that  when  you  say  this 
you  foully  slander  your  fellow  country- 
men. I do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  the  mass  of  our  fellow  citiens,  or 
that  any  considerable  number  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  can  be  influenced  by  such 
narrow  bigotry  as  to  refuse  to  vote  for 
any  thoroughly  upright  and  fit  man  be- 
cause he  happens  to  have  a particular 
religious  creed.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  unworthy  senti- 
ment of  such  excrescences  on  the  body 
politic  as  Martin  of  Dayton  and  the 
timorous,  calculating  self-seeking  oppor- 
tunists who  control  our  national  con- 
ventions, we  earnestly  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  over  far  distant  when  the 
foregoing  optimistic  view  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  proved  to  be  wholly 

correct.  __  „ _ 

Ministerial  Bigotry 

Within  a week  after  its  publication 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  President 
Roosevelt  brought  forth  several  replies 
from  various  ministerial  associations. 
On  Saturday,  November  14,  a commit- 
tee of  Lutheran  ministers  forwarded  a 
letter  to  the  President  taking  exception 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Dayton  correspondent.  It 
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would  have  been  much  more  interesting 
had  the  reverend  ^gentlemen  themselves 
proceeded  to  Washington  and  communi- 
cated their  views  “viva  voce”  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  letter  in  itself  is  rank 
with  the  spirit  of  malice  and  falsehood. 
It  charges  the  Church  with  being  inim- 
ical to  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Certainly  these  Lutheran  preachers  are 
filially  mindful  of  the  behest  of  their 
father,  Luther,  who  commanded  them 
not  to  be  scrupulous  about  telling  a 
good  plump  lie  to  advance  their  cause. 
With  the  cunning  of  a serpent,  or  the 
fatuity  of  an  imbecile,  they  predicate  the 
Church’s  claim  to  immutability  of  doc- 
trine, of  matters  concerning  which  the 
Church  has  never  given  an  excathedra 
definition.  If  the  Church  holds  that  the 
ideal  government  “in  se”  is  one  in  which 
Church  and  State  are  united  in  harmoni- 
ous collaboration  for  the  common  good, 
there  is  no  right-minded  person  who 
will  gainsay  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a Catholic  holds  that  because  of  perma- 
nent local  conditions  that  ideal  can  never 
be  realized  in  this  country,  it  does  not 
follow  in  any  manner  or  degree  that 
such  a Catholic  is  disloyal  to  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Church.  Neither  is  any  one 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  Holy  See 
will  at  any  time,  near  or  distant,  attempt 
to  force  a corporate  union  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  American 
Government.  One  would  gather 
from  the  fallacious  utterances  of 
these  reverend  bigots  that  union 
of  Church  and  State  is  peculiarly  and 
exclusively  a Catholic  policy.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the 
State  Church  in  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
record  that  the  coreligionists  of  our 
American  fanatics  have  ever  petitioned, 
in  the  aforesaid  countries,  for  a separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  or  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Lutherans  in  America  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  their  religious  intol- 
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erance  has  been  planted  on  uncon- 
genial soil. 

On  November  16  the  Baptist  Minis- 
terial Association  of  Philadelphia  list- 
ened to  resolutions  attacking  President 
Roosevelt’s  attitude  f towards  the  reli- 
gious question  in  politics.  In  substance 
the  resolutions  were  the  same  old 
charges  that  have  been  made  by  every 
unfrocked,  excommunicated  apostate 
and  religious  ( ?)  adventurer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Protestant  ministerial  associa- 
tions. They  lacked  even  the  semblance  of 
courtesy,  and  were  grossly  vulgar  and 
insulting  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

On  the  same  day  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Association  of  New  York 
split  even  on  a vote  to  indorse  the  excep- 
tion to  the  President’s  letter  taken  by  the 
Lutheran  ministers  of  the  same  city. 

These  expressions  of  un-American 
bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  easily 
and  generously  discounted  as  coming 
from  men  whose  livelihood  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  their  ability  to  foment  reli- 
gions strife.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a foul 
slander  on  the  great  body  of  non-Cath- 
olics  to  suppose  them  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  such  unworthy  sentiments. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  the  views  expressed 
bv  these  ministerial  associations  would 
furnish  an  unassailable  reason  for  the 
formation  of  a Catholic  party  in  this 
country  similar  to  the  Centre  party  of 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
recognition  of  our  rights.  But  as  they 
are  merely  the  rantings  of  half-baked 
Americans  they  are  undeserving  of  seri- 
ous attention.  TTie  negligible  influence 
of  the  minister  in  politics  was  amply 
demonstrated  recently  by  the  election  of 
Speaker  Cannon  in  spite  of  the  united 
and  vigorous  opposition  of  the  entire 
Methodist  Church.  The  growing  spirit 
of  religious  tolerance  and  Christian 
good-will  will  soon  crowd  the  bigot  and 
the  peace-disturber  out  of  the  land,  and 
his  loss  shall  not  be  noted  but  for  great 
rejoicing. 
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FOREIGN 

CANADA 


Lattrier's  Victory 

Shortly  before  pur  own  Presidential 
election  a general  election  was  held  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  the  fourth  time  Sir  Wilfrid 
I^aurier  led  the  Liberal  party  to  an  em- 
phatic victory,  though  with  a somewhat 
reduced  majority.  The  Canadian  peo- 
ple manifested  their  confidence  in  the 
Ministry  by  giving  it  a working  major- 
ity of  fifty-six  seats  in  Parliament.  The 
main  issue  placed  before  the  electorate 
was  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  as  a means  of  tapping 
the  great  Canadian  wheat  fields  and 
bringing  their  crops  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  national  enterprise  in- 
augurated by  the  Laurier  government 
was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, principally,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
want  of  a better  issue.  The  opposition 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  charged  the  Liberal  government 
with  “grafting,”  incompetency  and  in- 
difference to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Dominion,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  The 
Liberals  were  extremely  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, whose  irreproachable  character  and 
well-known  reputation  for  rectitude 
robbed  these  foolish  charges  of  all  force. 
No  less  fortunate  was  Sir  Wilfrid  in  sur- 
rounding himself  in  the  last  Govern- 
ment with  subordinates  whose  career  in 
office  could  stand  the  search-light  of 
hostile  campaign  publicity.  But  to  more 
than  all  other  persons  and  issues  the 
magnificent  Liberal  victory  was  due  to 
the  personality  of  Sir  Wilfrid  himself. 
His  name  for  many  years  has  been  the 
synonym  in  Canada  for  integrity  that 
rose  above  the  suspicion  of  even  his  bit- 
terest enemies,  for  public-spiritedness 

i^^vas  disinterested,  and  for  enlight- 
r 


ened  statesmanship  that  has  advanced 
his  country  to  the  front  rank  of  pros- 
perity. He  is  a type  of  Catholic  of 
w'hom  his  coreligionists  in  Canada  and 
the  whole  Church  are  very  proud.  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  announced  that  as  the  result 
of  his  advancing  years  he  wall  not  again 
lead  the  Liberal  party  in  a political 
campaign. 

Bishop  Latulippe 

L:nder  the  title  of  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Temiskeaming  and  Titular  Bishop  of 
Catenna,  Rev.  Father  Latulippe  of 
Haileybury  has  been  made  a suffragan 
bishop  of  Ottawa.  Father  Latulippe  is 
now  forty-nine  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  in  Saint  Anicet,  Quebec,  in  1859. 
The  Bishop-elect  is  a man  of  varied  ex- 
perience. During  the  year  succeeding 
his  ordination  in  1885  he  served  as  a pro- 
fessor at  the  Sulpician  college  at  Mont- 
real. During  the  next  five  years  he  ex- 
ercised his  priestly  functions  in  the  same 
city  both  as  curate  at  St.  Henry’s  and 
as  chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  In  the  same  capacity  he 
served  in  a religious  community  at 
Lachine  till  1894,  when  he  was  made 
rector  of  the  cathedral  at  Pembroke. 
From  there  he  was  assigned  as  pastor  of 
Haileyburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
present  election  to  the  episcopacy. 

eCBA 

Death  of  Ex-President  Palma 

The  death  of  ex-President  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma,  first  President  of  Cuba, 
took  place  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
Santiago  Province  on  the  fourth  of  last 
month.  Senor  Palma  was  fated  to 
guide  the  infant  republic  of  Cuba 
through  its  initial  attempt  at  self-govern- 
ment ; and  unfortunately  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  directorship  was  a wholly 
successful  one.  His  term  of  office  was 
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not  even  auspiciously  begun;  for  from 
the  first  election  day  he  bore  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  placed  in  office 
through  political  chicanery  rather  than 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  This  im- 
pression grew  till  it  expressed  itself  in 
open  revolt  against  the  government  of 
Palma  in  1906,  which  necessitated  the 
second  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  uprising  against 
Palma  American  troops  have  occupied 
the  island  and  its  national  affairs  have 
been  administered  by  Gov.  Magoon  as 
the  representative  of  this  country. 

The  funeral  of  Senor  Palma,  which 
was  marked  by  all  the  military  and  civic 
honors  due  to  one  of  his  former  rank, 
took  place  two  days  after  his  death. 

The  Cuban  Elections 

The  Cuban  national  election,  the 
third  in  the  history  of  the  little  island, 
resulted,  on  the  14th  of  last  month,  in  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  Liberal 
party.  Out  of  a total  of  1,498  polling 
places,  1,360,  according  to  the  official 
count,  gave  General  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  183,823  votes,  as  against 
118,329  received  by  the  Conservative 
candidate,  General  Mario  Menocal. 
This  majority  of  65,494  was  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Liberals, 
who,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  before 
the  elections  claimed  their  victory  as 
certain.  The  triumphant  party  won  in 
every  province  on  the  island,  including 
Matanzas,  which  they  had  not  hoped  to 
carry.  As  the  result  of  the  election  the 
Cuban  Senate  will  be  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  Liberals,  while  in  the  House 
the  victorious  party  will  outnumber  the 
opposition  two  to  one.  The  sweeping 
victory  of  Gomez  is  looked  upon  as  an 
unequivocal  condemnation  of  the  meth- 
ods that  placed  the  late  Senor  Palma  in 
power  in  1905,  and  an  emphatic  approval 
of  the  revolt  against  hjs  authority  in  the 
following  year.  This  is  the  first  national 
•lection  in  Cuba  in  which  there  has  been 


even  the  semblance  of  a contest  between 
political  parties.  In  the  election  of  1901 
President  Palma  was  elected  by  the 
united  votes  of  both  the  National  and 
Republican  parties.  A party  of  dis- 
senters who  had  entered  a candidate 
withdrew  just  before  the  election.  In 
1905,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
national  election,  the  Liberal  party  nom- 
inated General  Gomez  for  the  Presi- 
dency against  President  Palma,  who 
had  allied  himself  with  the  Moderate 
party.  The  unscrupulous  methods  of 
the  Moderates  convinced  the  Liberals 
that  the  election  would  not  represent 
the  choice  of  the  Cuban  people  and 
General  Gomez  withdrew  from  the 
struggle  some  time  before  the  election 
took  place.  The  campaign  that  ended  in 
the  election  of  November  14,  while  bit- 
terly contested,  was  carried  on  with  due 
regard  to  law  and  order,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  result  reflected  the 
mind  of  the  Cuban  electorate. 

General  Gomez  is  a man  of  wide  mili- 
tary and  civic  experience.  In  the  war  of 
independence  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Cuban  leaders.  Dur- 
ing the  first  American  intervention  he 
served  for  a year  and  a half  as  Civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office, 
as  well  as  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  he  evinced 
executive  ability  and  enlightened  states- 
manship of  much  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  The  success  of  General  Gomez1 
administration  will  undoubtedly  decide, 
once  and  for  all,  the  fitness  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  self-government,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  future  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

IRELAND 

A Rift  in  the  Norlh 

The  black  cloud  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance which  has  so  long  overhung  the 
North  of  Ireland  gives  evidence  of  rift- 
ing, even  though  it  be  ever  so  little. 
For  many  years  Lord  Pirrie,  head  of  the 
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1 lurland-Wolff  ship-building  company, 
of  Belfast,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
renegade  and  a traitor  for  his  adhesion 
to  the  Liberal  party,  and  for  his  out- 
Hpoken  views  in  favor  of  Home  Rule. 
Hut  a change  has  apparently  taken  place. 
The  leading  citizens  of  Belfast  recently 
waited  on  him  and  requested  him  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  coming  year.  As 
the  party  they  represent  has  it  in  its 
power  beyond  peradventure  to  elect  its 
candidate  to  that  office,  it  is  tantamount 
to  a gift  to  the  man  whom  but  a little 
while  ago  they  reprobated  for  his  Irish 
sympathies.  This  action  of  the  Orange- 
men may  be  but  the  natural  tendency 
to  fawn  upon  the  hand  which  feeds 
them ; or  it  may  be  the  dawn  of  a new 
light  in  the  North,  though  that  seems 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  Orange 
possibility.  M ^ ^ 

The  death  of  Mother  Mary  Aloysius 
Doyle,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which 
took  place  at  Gort  some  few  weeks  ago, 
recalls  to  memory  one  of  the  truly  heroic 
figures  of  the  Crimean  War.  Sister 
Mary  Aloysius  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
Irish  nuns  who  responded  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government’s  appeal  for  volunteer 
nurses  to  serve  in  the  Crimea  from  1854 
to  1856.  The  storv  of  the  privations 
and  sacrifices  of  this  little  band  of  reli- 
gions volunteers  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  pages  in  the  history  of 
that  lamentable  conflict.  Vermin,  chol- 
era and  death  were  the  enemies  against 
which  they  struggled  successfully.  In  a 
book  full  of  stirring  narrative  and  deep- 
est pathos  the  deceased  nun  recorded 
her  experience  and  that  of  her  compan- 
ions during  their  two  years  of  war  ser- 
vice. On  her  return  to  her  native  land 
the  zealous  religious  began  an  energetic 
campaign  for  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tional methods  and  the  development  of 
industrial  training.  To  her  tireless 
efforts  was  due  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
of  Gort  and  Kinvarra  in  Galway, 


and  Ennistimon  in  County  Clare.  In 
1897,  in  recognition  of  her  invaluable 
service  during  the  Crimean  War,  Sister 
Mary  Aloysius  was  honored  by  Queen 
Victoria  with  the  decoration  of  the  Red 
Cross.  She  was  ninetv-six  years  of  age. 

ENGLAND 

The  Licensing  Bill 

To  American  champions  of  temper- 
ance it  will  be  a source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  England  also  has 
taken  a mighty  stride  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  her  drink  evil.  On  November 
20,  the  much  discussed  Licensing  Bill, 
which  for  almost  a year  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  was 
successfully  passed  to  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  Prime  Minister  Asquith  in 
a telling  speech,  received  in  silence  by 
the  Opposition,  but  which  was  greeted 
with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  Liberals 
and  their  allies,  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill.  Three  members  of  the  Op- 
position immediately  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  measure  when  the  Premier 
had  ceased  speaking.  In  the  division 
which  resulted  considerable  excitement 
prevailed.  The  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment vociferously  shouted  “Prop- 
erty ! property !”  varying  their  war-cry 
with  “Robbery ! robbery !”  to  imply  that 
the  bill  was  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  private  property.  To  these  slo- 
gans of  the  united  Opposition  the  La- 
borites  retorted  with  significant  cries 
of  “Snobbery!  snobbery!”  The  count- 
ing of  the  ballots  revealed  350  for  the 
bill  and  1 13  against  it. 

In  the  passing  of  the  Licensing  Bill 
the  Liberal  Government  has  realized  the 
second  of  the  three  great  promises  made 
to  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Old  Age  Pension 
measure,  became  a law  some  months 
ago,  and  the  solution  of  the  educational 
muddle,  for  better  or  worse,  seems  to 
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be  in  sight.  As  it  originally  stood  when 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  17th  of  February,  the  Licensing 
Bill  had  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of 
the  retail  liquor  traffic  by  thirty  per  cent. 
This  would  put  out  of  business  32,000 
saloons,  and  in  the  future  would  regu- 
late the  number  of  saloons  on  the  basis 
of  one  for  every  400  inhabitants.  Other 
features  of  the  bill  were  ultimate  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  liquor  traffic; 
the  granting  of  new  licenses  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  option ; and  the  opening 
of  saloons  on  Sunday  for  three  hours — 
one  hour  at  noonday  and  two  in  the 
evening.  Since  its  introduction  the  bill 
has  been  extensively  amended  and 
many  of  its  sharp  angles  have  been  worn 
smooth  in  its  passage  through  the  vari- 
ous committees  and  readings.  But  even 
in  its  modified  form  it  is  a signal  victory 
for  the  cause  of  temperance.  What 
effect  its  passage  will  have  upon  the 
political  destinies  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  fathered  it,  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Catholic  Disabilities  Bill 

On  November  24,  Mr.  William  Red- 
mond, leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a 
bill  into  Parliament  for  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities.  As  was  predicted 
at  the  time  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  in  London  a few  months  ago,  the 
unfair  interference  with  the  great  cere- 
monial feature  of  that  convention  has 
stirred  the  Catholics  of  all  Great  Britain 
to  seek  the  removal  of  these  unjust  re- 
strictions, which  they  alone  of  all  the 
religionists  of  the  Empire  suffer  under. 
As  usual,  the  Irish  Nationalists  are 
called  upon  to  direct  the  movement  and 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Parliamentary 
battle  which  is  sure  to  follow.  What- 
ever may  be  the  final  outcome  of  Mr. 
Redmond’s  bill,  it  is  bound  to  have  at 
least  one  satisfactory  result  — it  will 
place  Protestant  England  on  record  in 
the  matter  of  religious  liberty.  The  ex- 
tremely regrettable  interference  with  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress English  Protestants  as  a body 
could  absolve  themselves  from,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  due  to  the  existence 
of  a law  passed  in  less  enlightened  times 
and  taken  advantage  of  by  a band  of 
unrepresentative  bigots.  Now,  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  bill,  England 
must  go  on  record  in  the  liberty-loving 
twentieth  century,  not  in  the  matter  of 
permitting  a single  ceremonial  function, 
but  in  regard  to  a matter  of  fundamental* 
right  and  transcendent  importance — full 
religious  liberty  for  her  Catholic  sub- 
jects. An  event  of  recent  happening,  it 
would  seem,  has  made  inevitable  a favor- 
able answer  to  the  reasonable  demands 
of  English  Catholics,  if  Great  Britain 
would  not  stand  convicted  before  the 
wotld  of  shameful  intolerance  and  the 
gravest  injustice  to  12,000,000  of  her 
loyal  subjects.  There  is  a growing  un- 
rest among  the  natives  of  India  that 
forebodes  the  gravest  peril  for  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  a message  to  his  Indian  sub- 
jects, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing them  to  maintain  peace,  order 
and  respect  for  authority,  King  Ed- 
ward puts  forward  as  a claim  on  their 
continued  loyalty  that  none  among  them 
has  been  molested  or  disquieted  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  belief  or  worship; 
that  all  have  shared  in  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  has  been  administered 
without  disrespect . to  creed,  caste, 
usages,  and  ideas  of  their  civilization. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  pres- 
ent the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  alone 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Empire,  Jew, 
Christian  and  pagan,  remain  unprotected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  rights. 

It  is  a sad  commentary  on  England’s 
boasted  sense  of  justice  that  only  the 
members  of  the  oldest  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom are  restricted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  liberty,  while  they  who 
grovel  before  every  fetish  in  India  are 
jealously  guarded  in  the  practices  of 
paganism,  by  the  command  and  the 
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|m>vn  of  thr  British  Empire.  It  is  well 
| tif%l  Ivr^laiul  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Mr.  Redmond's  bill 
to  *h»ugh  off  the  diseased  skin  of  reli- 
I? intolerance,  or  stand  before  the 
world  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  King  in  Politics 

The  storm  of  criticism  which  was 
raised  by  the  undiplomatic  remarks  of 
# Emperor  William  of  Germany  has 
proved  more  or  less  contagious,  and  the 
genial  and  usually  tactful  King  of  Eng- 
land has  come  in  for  a generous  meas- 
ure of  animadversion.  The  critics  of 
His  Majesty  assert  that  during  last 
summer  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
Franz  Josef,  of  Austria,  carried  on  a 
number  of  “pourparlers”  at  Ischl  con- 
cerning political  conditions  in  the 
Balkans.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
furthermore,  that  in  these  conferences, 
which  assumed  the  nature  of  diplomatic 
exchanges,  their  own  sovereign  was 
misled,  with  the  result  that  England 
found  herself  powerless  to  oppose 
Austria’s  “coup  d’etat”  in  the  Balkans. 
This,  it  is  averred,  could  never  have 
happened  had  these  affairs  of  State  been 
conducted  through  the  proper  diplo- 
matic channel,  namely,  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  view  of  the  recent  German 
crisis  the  position  of  the  King’s  critics, 
that  incalculable  harm  may  be  done  by 
royal  persons,  ordinarily  beyond  ac- 
countability to  Parliament,  mixing  up 
on  their  own  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government,  is  opportunely  taken. 


FRANCE 

The  Casablanca  Affair 

Europe  has  certainly  not  been  want- 
ing in  international  crises  during  the 
last  few  months.  Sensation  has  fol- 
lowed sensation  till  not  even  the  most 
experienced  diplomat  can  tell  when 
continental  politics  will  assume  a nor- 
mal aspect.  The  centre  of  excitement 
seems  to  shift  impartially  frpm  one  to 


another  of  all  the  Great  Powers. 
Scarcely  had  the  world  ceased  to  won- 
der at  the  bloodless  revolution  of  the 
Young  Turks,  which  gave  to  their  un- 
happy country  a constitution  and  a 
place  among  the  progressive  nations  of 
the  earth,  when  it  beheld  with  amaze- 
ment the  smashing  of  treaties  and  the 
effacement  of  national  boundry  lines  in 
the  Balkan  country  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory. While  this  sensational  epi- 
sode, or  series  of  episodes,  was  still 
holding  the  attention  of  statesmen, 
England  broke  out  ablaze  with  excite- 
ment and  indignation  over  the  indis- 
creet, but  apparently  well-meant,  state- 
ments of  Emperor  William  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  Almost  simultaneously 
came  the  startling  news  that  Germany 
had  peremptorily  and  arrogantly  de- 
manded from  France  an  apology  for  her 
action  in  the  Casablanca  affair,  and  that 
France  had  refused  absolutely  to  give 
the  required  satisfaction. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  significant,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  capable  of  creating  in- 
ternational complications,  than  the  last- 
named  event.  Substantially  it  was  this  : 
Six  soldiers,  a Swiss,  an  Austrian,  a 
Russian,  two  Germans  and  a natural- 
ized Frenchman,  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  French  Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco, 
deserted  and  sought  the  protection  of 
the  German  Consulate  at  Casablanca. 
The  German  consul  took  them  under 
his  protection  and  despatched  them  to 
Tangier  in  charge  of  a dragoman  at- 
tached to  the  consulate.  On  their  way 
to  the  coast  the  party  was  overtaken  by 
French  troops,  the  dragoman  was 
roughly  handled  and  all  the  deserters 
were  arrested.  Both  the  interested  na- 
tions agreed  to  submit  the  points  of  in- 
ternational law  involved  in  the  case  to 
arbitration,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  incident  was  practically  closed.  It 
was  with  amazement,  therefore,  that 
Europe  learned  that  Germany,  a fort- 
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night  later,  had  suddenly  discovered 
that  a question  of  national  honor  was 
involved  and  had  peremptorily  de- 
manded an  apology  from  France,  which 
the  latter  Government  had  absolutely 
refused.  For  several  days  both  nations 
were  nearer  to  actual  war  than  they 
have  been  since  1871.  Realizing  that 
the  decision  of  France  was  unalterable, 
and  that  her  position  was  upheld  by  both 
England  and  Russia,  the  German 
Chancellor  discreetly  offered  as  a 
solution  of  the  entire  affair  that 
both  nations  exchange  notes  of 
regret  for  whatever  indignities  had 
been  committed  by  the  interested 
parties.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the 
sudden  demand  for  an  apology  was  a 
clever  ruse  devised  by  Chancellor  Von 
Buelow  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
at  home  and  abroad  who  were  savagely 
criticising  the  Emperor  for  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  interview  published  in  an 
English  journal.  If  this  be  true,  it  was 
a diversion  dearly  bought  and  one  not 
calculated  to  increase  Von  Buelow’s 
fame  as  a statesman. 

No  Godless  Schools  for  SL  Pierre 

It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  St. 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  a small  island  pos- 
session of  France,  close  to  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  possess  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  if  not  the 
discretion  of  their  cause.  On  November 
16  the  people  of  the  island,  mostly  sim- 
ple fisher-folk,  made  a hostile  demon- 
stration before  the  residence  of  the 
French  Administrator.  Some  time  ago 
the  new  educational  laws  of  France, 
which  forbid  not  only  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  but  even  inhibit  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  were  put  into 
effect  among  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pierre.  Though  the  people  submitted 
to  the  banishment  of  their  religious 
teachers,  they  resisted  the  abolition  of 
religious  teaching  in  their  free  schools. 
A few  days  ago  two  schoolmasters  were 
arrested  for  violating  the  law  against 


religious  teaching.  They  were  convicted 
and  each  fined  $200.00.  The  schools- 
were  then  ordered  closed.  This  enraged 
the  people,  who  opened  the  schools  in 
defiance  of  the  Government’s  orders*, 
Almost  the  entire  population,  led  by 
some  one  bearing  an  American  flag* 
marched  to  the  Government  house, 
where  a demonstration  was  made.  As 
the  entire  population,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Government  employees,  par- 
ticipated, the  police  were  unable  to  dis- 
perse them.  On  the  following  day  a del- 
egation, made  up  of  the  heads  of  fam- 
* ilies,  waited  on  the  Administrator  and 
denounced  the  banishment  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  schools.  That  offi- 
cial promised  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  the  home  Government.  The  Clem- 
enceau  regime  has  answered  by  depos- 
ing the  Administrator  and  putting  in  his 
place  Pierre  Didelot,  who  sailed  for  St. 
Pierre  on  November  22,  aboard  the 
cruiser  “Gloire.”  The  new  incumbent 
was  at  one  time  Administrator  of  the 
French  colony  of  Madagascar,  where' 
the  godless  schools  have  been  intro- 
duced against  the  verbal  protests  of  the- 
people.  In  the  meantime,  the  Catholic 
world  will  watch  the  outcome  at  SL 
Pierre  with  great  interest. 

GERMANY 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Reichstag 

Germany  does  not  at  present  possess 
a popular  form  of  government  in  the 
American  or  even  in  the  British  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase ; but  if  the  Kaiser  be 
guilty  of  another  indiscretion  similar  to 
the  imperial  interview  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  on  October 
28,  the  Teutons  may  be  compelled  ta 
exchange  their  Kaiser  for  a responsible 
ministry.  All  Germany  has  been  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  interview.  The  people  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor's  domination  in  foreign 
affairs  has  not  only  isolated  the  nation 
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from  the  councils  of  Europe,  but  has 
made  it  ridiculous  before  the  world.  So 
frequent,  and  so  harmful  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Empire,  have  these  im- 
prudent outbreaks  of  the  Kaiser  become 
that  the  whole  nation  was  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  indignation  and  anger 
after  the  last  imperial  indiscretion.  The 
Socialists,  as  was  to  be  expected,  seized 
upon  it  with  avidity  and  organized 
twenty-six  mass  meetings  to  protest 
against  imperial  “absolutism.”  On  No- 
vember io,  Conservatives,  Radicals  and 
National  Liberals  joined  in  a chorus  of 
condemnation  in  the  Reichstag  to  a de- 
gree unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
that  body.  The  reply  of  Chancellor 
Von  Buelow  to  this  onslaught  on  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  was  as  weak  as 
the  cause  it  sought  to  defend.  It  was 
regarded  on  every  side  as  wholly  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  agitation  to  curb 
the  Kaiser’s  power  of  interference  in 
foreign  affairs  continued  unabated.  On 
November  17  a meeting  took  place  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  and  Chancellor  Von 
Buelow,  which  was  expected  to  bring 
forth  an  imperial  admission  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the  For- 
eign Office.  But  no  such  admission  was 
made  in  definite  terms.  The  only  pub- 
lished statement  emanating  from  the 
Emperor  as  a result  of  the  interview 
was  so  ambiguous  that  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  a defense  of  his  actions  or 
merely  a promise  to  circumscribe  his 
legitimate  activities  in  the  future  for  the 
sake  of  a uniform  and  consistent  State 
policy.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that 
behind  this  assumed  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence there  was  the  understanding  that 
in  the  future  the  Kaiser  would  exhibit 
more  reserve  and  respect  for  constitu- 
tional usages.  The  answer  of  the  Em- 
peror has  not  given  general  satisfaction, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  agitation  will  continue  for  bestow- 
i off  on  the  Ministry  larger  powers  in 
’al  matters  and  for  making  them 


responsible  to  a greater  extent  to  the 
Reichstag. 

Another  incident  that  added  to  the 
excitement  of  the  last  month  was  the 
announcement  that  an  interview  ac- 
corded to  an  American  by  the  name  of 
Hale  for  publication  in  the  New  York 
Century  Magazine,  was  brim-full  of  in- 
discreet criticisms  of  foreign  powers 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
would  have  placed  Germany  in  an  in- 
tolerable position  had  it  been  published. 
The  influence  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  successfully  em- 
ployed to  suppress  the  objectionable 
article.  The  general  effect  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  last  month  seems  to 
be  a determination  of  the  Pan-German 
people  that  the  Kaiser  shall  be  shorn 
of  much  of  his  autocratic  power  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


ITALY 

Jubilee  Gifts 

According  to  reports  emanating  from 
different  sources,  Emperor  Francis  Jos- 
eph of  Austria-Hungary  has  excelled 
all  other  Catholic  rulers  in  the  value  of 
his  jubilee  gift  to  Pius  X.  It  is  said 
that  he  forwarded  to  Rome  a gift  of 
$200,000.00,  besides  a magnificent  pec- 
toral cross.  The  latter  gift,  which  was 
on  exhibition  in  Vienna  before  being 
forwarded  to  Rome,  is  a rare  work  of  art 
and  one  of  great  value.  A twofold  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  it,  as  one  learns 
from  the  inscription  it  bears  that  it  is 
intended  to  symbolize  the  diamond  jubi- 
lee of  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  Holy  Father.  This  in- 
scription reads  as  follows : “Francis 

Joseph  I,  Emperor  and  King,  having 
completed  twelve  lustres  of  his  august 
office  felicitates  Pius  X,  Pope,  on  the 
completion  of  ten  lustres  of  his  sacred 
functions.  In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of 
both:  1908.”  The  cross,  which  is  six 
inches  long,  has  a triple  border  of  dia- 
monds and  one  of  rubies.  The  fifty 
years  of  the  Pope’s  priesthood  are  sym- 
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bolized  by  fifty  large  rubies,  and  the 
sixty  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign  by 
sixty  large  diamonds.  During  the  jubi- 
lee year  the  Holy  Father  was  made  the 
recipient  of  gifts  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  At  his  own  request  these  gifts 
were  of  a practical  kind  in  order  that 
they  might  be  easily  applied  to  the  needs 
of  poor  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Pope9 5 Jubilee  Mass 

What  was  universally  conceded  to 
have  been  the  most  brilliant  and  im- 
pressive ceremony  that  has  taken  place 
at  St.  Peter’s  since  the  coronation  of 
the  present  illustrious  Pontiff,  was  the 
Holy  Father's  jubilee  Mass,  celebrated 
on  November  16,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
Seventy  thousand  persons,  represent- 
ing every  civilized  nation  on  earth,  and, 
it  may  also  be  added,  almost  every  reli- 
gious creed,  packed  themselves  into  and 
around  St.  Peter’s,  which  normally  ac- 
commodates not  more  than  50,000. 
Tribunes  had  been  erected  for,  and 
were  occupied  by,  the  sisters  of  the 
Pontiff,  members  of  royal  families,  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  the  special  mis- 
sions representing  the  various  govern- 
ments. Among  the  representatives  of 
royal  families  were  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander, Grand  Duchess  Xenia  of  Russia 
and  Princess  Mathilde  of  Saxony.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  special  envoys 
were  Prince  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein,  of 
Bavaria ; Prince  Schwarzberg  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary ; Baron  Schorlemer,  of 
Germany,  and  Duke  Bella  Conquisita 
of  Spain.  A special  interest  attached 
to  the  German  envoy,  Herr  Schorlemer, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  Deutche  National  Yereinizung,  an 
association  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  Catholic  Centre  party  of 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  Archbishop  Glen- 
non  of  St.  Louis ; Bishop  Allen  of  Mo- 
bile ; Archbishop  Seton,  Titular  Arch- 


bishop of  Heliopolis,  and  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy of  the  American  College.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Canada  were  Arch- 
bishop Schoretti,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate; Archbishop  Bruchesi,  of  Mont- 
real, and  Bishop  Emard  of  Valleyfield. 

The  decorations  within  the  basilica 
presented  a scene  of  rare  beauty. 
Myriad  electric  lights  and  a profusion 
of  rich  draperies  contributed  to  the 
splendor  of  the  effect.  The  music  was 
brilliantly  rendered  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  Abbe  Perosi. 

Nothing  could  exceed  in  impressive- 
ness the  magnificent  procession  of  eccle- 
siastics that  filed  into  the  sanctuary  for 
the  jubilee  Mass.  Twenty-four  cardi- 
nals and  360  bishops  participated  in  it. 
The  Holy  Father,  borne  aloft  in  his 
chair,  looked  upon  a sea  of  60,000  up- 
turned faces  that  gazed  upon  him  with 
deepest  reverence  and  awe.  The  Pon- 
tifical Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope 
at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  At  its 
conclusion  Solemn  Benediction  was  be- 
stowed on  the  assembled  multitude.  It 
was  an  intensely  impressive  moment, 
and  every  one  within  the  vast  edifice, 
including  the  venerable  Pontiff  himself, 
was  visibly  moved.  The  events  of  the 
day  brought  to.  a fitting  close  the  jubi- 
lee year  of  the  Pope’s  ordination  to 
the  priesthood. 

An  Important  Change 


On  Tuesday,  November  3,  the  United 
States,  with  Ireland.  England,  Scotland 
and  Canada,  ceased  being  a missionary 
country  and  was  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
de  Propaganda  Fide  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  change  places  the  United  States  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  the  change  is  that  it  indi- 
cates that  the  Church  in  America  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  and  prospered  so 
abundantly  that  it  no  longer  needs  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Propaganda. 
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\\Y  extend  to  our  friends  and  readers 
glee  tings  of  the  holy  season  and  wish 
I lit* 1 1 1 all  a happy  and  blessed  Christmas. 


We  have  heretofore  given,  at  consid- 
riable  length,  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  college  football  and  its  attendant 
evils.  So  far  this  year  thirteen  young 
hum i have  lost  their  lives  and  more  than 
it  hundred  have  been  injured,  more  or 
less  seriously,  as  a result  of  their  devo- 
tion to  this  intensely  strenuous  and  pop- 
ular “sport.”  These  facts  speak  for 
111  emselves  and  plead  loudly  and  elo- 
quently for  needed  reforms  in  the  game 
and  the  elimination  of  the  profession- 
alism that  is  fast  bringing  honest  and 
rational  college  athletics  into  disrepute. 


Writing  recently  of  a disgraceful  stu- 
dent riot  in  a Massachusetts  “literary 
institution,”  Dr.  Angell,  editor  of  Our 
Dumb  Animals,  pertinently  inquires : 
'‘What  is  the  matter  with  our  Protest- 
ant institutions?  And  why  do  we  never 
hear  or  read  of  these  doings  in  Catholic 
colleges  and  schools?”  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  a satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  important  question  on  the 
part  of  thoughtful  non-Catholics.  Large 
numbers  of  them  find  the  true  reason  in 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  system  of  ed- 
ucation takes  into  account  the  moral 
nature  of  man  ; and  Catholic  educators 
insist  upon  wholesome  discipline  in  the 
$ondu<  t of  schools  and  colleges,  and  rep- 
robate and  summarily  deal  with  rowdy- 
ism and  lawlessness  in  whatever  form. 


1 [is  publishers  announce  the  early  ap- 
pearance in  book  form  of  Father  Copus’ 
fm  story.  “The  Son  of  Siro,”  which 
published,  serially,  to  the  delight 
Of  our  r<  tders,  in  The  Rosary.  The 
chapters  of  this  charming  au- 
w story,  “Sana  Teipsum,”  ap- 


pear in  the  present  number ; and  in  this 
tale  our  readers  will  enjoy  another  rare 
treat.  Father  Copus  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  instructing  as  well  as  enter- 
taining his  readers ; and  his  present 
effort  conveys  a lesson  that  should  be 
brought  home  to  all,  and  especially  to 
those  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter, 
as  he  says,  the  -“dangerous  vortex  of  the 
scientific  studies  necessary  to  a profes- 
sion.”   

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  January  Rosary  will  contain  an  im- 
portant and  timely  contribution  from 
Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a set  of  short  stones  on 
American  life,  written  in  the  inimitable 
style  of  the  “Maginnis”  series  which 
proved  so  popular,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  in  book 
form  by  the  Century  Company. 


A distinguished  honor  was  last  month 
conferred  on  one  of  the  esteemed  con- 
tributors of  The  Rosary,  Mr.  Thomas 
Walsh.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
ode  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  the  martyrs  of  the 
American  Navy,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Mr. 
Walsh’s  poetry  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  superlative  excellence,  and  we  heart- 
ily congratulate  him  on  this  splendid 
public  recognition  of  his  genius. 

The  management  of  The  Rosary  is 
much  gratified  at  the  increasing  inter- 
est and  appreciation  manifested  in  re- 
gard to  the  monthly  chronicle  of  cur- 
rent events.  This  department  will  be 
extended  and  strengthened  during  the 
coming  year,  as  well  as  the  book  de- 
partment. It  will  be  our  aim  to  furnish 
each  month  a thoroughly  reliable  digest 
of  the  world’s  important  happenings, and 
a full  and  critical  review  of  new  books. 
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BOOKS 


A Manual  of  Moral  Theology.  Vol. 

II.  By  Thomas  Slater,  S.  J.  Ben- 

ziger  Bros.,  New  York.  8vo.  pp. 

522.  $2.75  net. 

This  book  marks  the  realization  of 
the  author’s  purpose  in  giving  a com- 
plete and  concise  summary  of  Catholic 
moral  teaching  in  the  English  language. 
The  success  of  the  first  volume  proves, 
the  favor  with  which  the  reading  public 
viewed  the  plan.  The  second  volume 
is  of  the  same  general  excellence  as  the 
first.  The  author  is  concise  and  clear, 
and  wastes  none  of  the  reader’s  time  in 
long  technical  discussions.  His  sense 
of  proportion  is  shown  to  be  sound,  for 
there  is  no  undue  treatment  given  to 
non-essentials  and  doubtful  points  of 
teaching,  all  his  endeavors  being  exer- 
cised about  the  certain  and  principal 
articles.  Some  may  wonder  why  in  a 
book  for  English-speaking  readers  the 
author  had  recourse  to  Latin.  The 
tracts  that  Father  Slater  treats  of  in 
the  Latin  language  had  better  been 
omitted,  for  they  defeat  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  work.  They  do  not  serve 
his  end  and  therefore  are  superfluous. 
If,  because  they  deal  with  subjects  that 
do  not  admit  of  public  discussion,  they 
were  treated  in  a foreign  idiom,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  their  inclusion 
in  this  work  was  prudent. 


Helianthus.  By  Ouida.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  i2mo. 
pp.  445.  $1.50. 

The  announcement  of  this  novel  will 
occasion  some  surprise,  since  the  gifted 
woman  who  wrote  it  has  been  dead  for 
some  time.  For  ten  years  Ouida 
worked  on  it,  and  at  her  death  it  was 
almost  finished:  More  than  in  any  other 
of  her  productions  was  she  interested  in 
this,  for  it  was  to  be  the  crowning  effort 
of  her  life.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
authoress  had  not  completed  the  story 


as  she  wished,  it  is,  as  it  stands,  perhaps 
her  most  remarkable  work.  Helianthus 
is  the  name  of  a fictitious  state  situated 
in  modern  Europe!  The  details  of  its 
government,  the  defects  and  follies  of 
its  ruling  family,  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  people — all  are  depicted  incidental 
to  the  account  of  the  doings  of  Prince 
Elim,  the  nation’s  idol  and  the  principal 
figure  in  the  book.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters are  taken  from  life,  the  originals 
being  well-known  members  of  European 
royal  families.  They  are  so  free  from 
disguise  that  it  is  with  ease  that  most 
of  them  are  recognized.  Though  per- 
haps a little  arid  as  compared  with  the 
exuberant  tone  of  a novel  in  which 
Cupid  is  all,  Helianthus  is,  nevertheless* 
a work  far  above  the  average.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  romance,  the  wonderful 
studies  of  character  and  revelations  of 
souls  made  by  Ouida  in  this,  her  last 
story,  make  the  reading  of  it  not  a mere 
pastime,  but  an  occupation  giving  at 
once  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Vol. 
IV.  Robert  Appleton  Company* 
New  York. 


The  promptness  with  which  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  this  great  work  are 
given  to  the  public  constitutes  a point 
of  distinction  that  redounds  greatly  to 
the*  credit  of  the  board  of  editors.  The 
necessary  labors  entailed  on  the  pro- 
motors  of  any  encyclopedia  are  truly 
vast  and  weighty  enough  for  men  of 
herculean  mould,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
project  like  this,  in  a comparatively  new 
field,  and  that  field  almost  limitless,  they 
are  peculiarly  onerous  and  difficult.  The 
fourth  volume,  recently  issued,  gives 
convincing  evidence,  as  did  the  preced- 
ing ones,  of  the  fitness  of  the  editors  for 
their  task.  All  the  encomiums  hitherto 
passed  on  the  other  volumes  are  richly 
merited  by  the  present  one.  Again, 
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one  discovers  on  every  page  those  char- 
acteristics of  scholarliness  and  com- 
pleteness that  are  essential  in  any  seri- 
ous work.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
will  long  remain  a perfect  portrait  of 
Catholic  science  and  belief.  To  dis- 
criminate among  the  various  contrib- 
utors would  not  serve  any  special  pur- 
pose, for  while  some  of  the  articles, 
emanating  from  men  of  extraordinary 
erudition,  are  more  scholarly  than 
others,  nevertheless,  there  is  none  that 
is  not  above  the  commonplace,  and 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  The  con- 
gratulations, in  fine,  of  the  whole  truth- 
loving  world  are  due  the  editors  and  en- 
tire corps  of  collaborators. 


The  Spiritual  Ascent.  A Devotional 
Treatise  by  Gerard  of  Zutphen. 
With  a Life  of  the  Author  by 
Thomas  a'Kempis.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.  161110.  pp.  168.  85c  net. 

To  this  little  book  praise  must  neces- 
sarily be  given  unstintedly,  for  it  is  a 
spiritual  production  of  such  supreme  ex- 
cellence that  it  will  captivate  whoever 
may  read  it.  The  short  sketch  of  the 
holy  but  scarcely  known  Gerard,  bv 
Thomas  a’Kempis,  is  in  itself  a great 
treasure.  I11  every  line  of  the  Life 
one  feels  the  presence  of  that  species  of 
divine  inspiration  that  gives  immortality 
to  the  “Imitation.”  “But  blessed  be 
God,  Who  lent  us  such  a man,”  the 
phrase  that  a’Kempis  used  to  sum  up 
the  religious  affection  and  admiration 
he  felt  for  his  friend,  is  as  soulful  and 
lofty  a sentiment  as  he  ever  conceived. 
“The  Spiritual  Ascent”  is  a wise  and 
practical  essay  on  the  obstacles  and 
helps  to  progress  in  virtue.  The  sweet 
savor  of  the  quaint  counsels,  all  through 
the  book,  recalls  to  one’s  mind  the  debt 
that  the  author  of  the  “Imitation”  owes 
to  this  treatise.  A’Kempis  quotes  from 
it,  calling  it  “Blessed  is  the  Man,”  from 
he  opening  sentence.  In  extolling 
ks  of  this  character,  and  in  urging 


the  reading  of  them,  one’s  recommenda- 
tion is  strengthened  greatly  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  man  Gerard  himself, 
who,  his  biographer  tells  us,  was  wont  to 
say:  “*  * * for  holy  books  are  the 
light  and  solace  of  our  souls  and  the 
true  medicine  of  life,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  them  while  we  sojourn  here,  any 
more  than  we  can  dispense  with  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church.” 


The  Canticle  of  Canticles:  Depo- 
sitions of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.  i2mo.  pp.  254.  $1.80. 

This  is  a new  addition  to  the  series 
published  under  the  heading  of  “Library 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.”  The  book  con- 
tains two  parts  : The  first  is  a mystical 
explanation  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles 
by  St.  Francis.  It  is  a very  devotional 
treatise.  All  the  unction  and  sweetness 
of  the  character  of  the  saint  is  displayed 
in  this  commentary.  His  special  de- 
sign was  to  help  souls  in  the  practice  of 
mental  prayer,  and  therefore  religious 
will  profit  in  a particular  manner  from 
this  book.  The  second  part  is  made  up 
of  declarations  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal  at  the  process  concerning  the 
sanctity  of  her  friend.  The  testimony 
of  a saint  regarding  another  saint  must 
be  given  special  credence.  It  is  a bio- 
graphical document  of  peculiar  worth. 
The  editors  of  the  series  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  spirifual-minded  men  for 
issuing  this  precious  book  in  the  Eng- 
lish language 


France  anu  the  Alliances.  By  An- 
dre Tardieu.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  i2mo.  pp.  309.  $1.50  net. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
M.  Tardieu  gave  the  regular  series  of 
lectures  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Circle  of  Harvard  University. 
This  book  contains,  with  additions,  the 
eight  discourses  that  were  then  deliv- 
ered. The  author  has  had  much  diplo- 
matic service,  and  is  eminently  quali- 
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fied  to  discuss  the  complicated  subject 
of  modem  alliances.  Starting  with 
France’s  sorrowful  isolation,  consequent 
on  her  humiliation  by  Germany  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  reader  is  led 
with  consummate  logic  and  proficiency 
through  the  maze  of  international  rela- 
tions that  resulted  in  France  again  at- 
taining a position  of  power  and  impor- 
tance. There  are  so  many  small  things 
that  vitally  affect  the  bearing  of  one  na- 
tion to  another  that  it  is  a difficult  task 
to  write  of  them  fully  and  clearly.  Noth- 
ing has  escaped  M.  Tardieu.  Every  fact 
or  phase  that  might  color  in  any  way 
the  relations  of  the  great  European 
powers  is  set  down  in  great  array. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  far  from  mak- 
ing dry  reading;  on  the  contrary,  the 
serious-minded  will  find  interest  and  in- 
struction on  every  page. 


Uncle  Tom  Andy  Bill.  By  Charles 
Major.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  i2mo.  pp.  344.  $1,50  net. 

The  audience  to  whom  Mr.  Major  ad- 
dresses himself  in  this  his  latest  novel  is 
a youthful  one.  This  stirring  tale  of 
early  days  of  life  in  Indiana  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  all  boys  of  life  and 
spirit.  All  the  old  familiar  anecdotes 
of  Indian  cruelty  and  of  pioneer  cour- 
age are  told  anew.  If,  as  a writer  of 
Indian  stories,  Mr.  Major  does  not  rise 
to  the  high  level  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
without  doubt  he  surpasses  by  far  the 
ordinary  writer.  “Uncle  Tom  Andy 
Bill”  will  be  a very  popular  book  for 
boys.  

Child  Study  and  Education.  By  C. 
E.  Burke.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.  i6mo.  pp.  184.  75  cents  net. 

The  early  years  of  life  are  the  most 
important  of  all  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning.  The  mind  is  more  vigorous, 
leastwise  the  memory  is  stronger,  and 
impressions  and  ideas  gathered  then  re- 


main during  the  rest  of  life.  In  too 
many  homes  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
finds  no  support,  their  influence  and 
teaching  being  opposed  to  that  of  the 
school.  Mrs.  Burke,  in  this  very  able 
study,  seeks  to  make  better  known  first, 
the  importance  of  the  parents’  part  in 
the  development  of  the  child’s  mind; 
second,  the  necessity  of  system  in  the 
fulfillment  of  this  obligation,  and  third, 
the  great  results  that  follow  this  work 
of  the  father  and  mother.  This  book 
earns  commendation  and  deserves  to  be 
widely  read  and  studied. 


Round  the  World.  Yol.  V.'  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  New  York.  i2mo.  pp. 
213,  with  97  illustrations.  $1.00  net. 

Teachers  in  grammar  schools  who 
need  interesting  books  for  their  read- 
ing classes  will  find  nothing  to  surpass 
this  series.  The  chapters  are  all  short 
enough  to  be  finished  at  one  ordinary 
reading.  The  urcat  diversity  of  sub- 
jects and  the  high  treatment  given  them 
give  the  series  that  attractiveness  that 
must  be  found  in  such  books  if  they  are 
to  be  suitable  for  the  teacher’s  purpose. 
The  illustrations,  so  numerous  and  well- 
chosen,  increase  greatly  the  value  of  the 
different  volumes. 


The  Story  of  the  English  Pope.  By 
F.  M.  Steele.  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York.  i2mo.  pp.  178.  80  cents  net. 

For  many  reasons  this  life  of  Adrian 
I Y will  be  looked  on  as  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Lives  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Nicholas  Series.  The 
beggar  boy  who  became  Pope  in  the 
days  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  more 
powerful  than  a king  is  one  of  the  ro- 
mantic figures  of  history.  There  is  a 
special  distinction  connected  with  him 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  Eng- 
lish Pope.  The  author  gives  a very  sat- 
isfactory survey  in  Chapter  X of  the 
greatest  question  connected  with  the 
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Pontificate  of  Adrian  IV,  the  granting 
of  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  That 
the  Pope  did  sanction  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  is  generally  accepted.  That  he 
was  actuated  only  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives, no  one  will  deny,  though  in  the 
light  of  history  his  wisdom  may  be 
questioned.  Ireland  was  unhappily  in 
great  turmoil  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
fitting  that  the  Pope  should  seek  to 
procure  peace,  which  all  admit  was 
Adrian's  great  thought.  Had  other 
blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  however,  he 
might  have  hesitated  before  making  an 
apostle  of  peace  out  of  such  a king  as 
Henry  II.  

Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  By 
Robert  Hugh  Benson.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York.  12  mo.  pp.  167. 
80  cents  net. 

The  present  work  is  another  of  the 
series  mentioned  in  the  preceding  re- 
view. The  subjects  of  these  biographies 
were  contemporaries,  who  by  differ- 
ent ways  attained  to  fame.  Father  Ben- 
son's name  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  and  ability  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Archbishop.  Quite  as  interesting 
as  any  portion  of  the  work  is  the  au- 
thor's introduction,  where  the  warfare 
of  Church  and  State,  in  which  St. 
Thomas  died,  is  touched  upon  and  ex- 
plained. The  trials  of  the  Church  to- 
day are  not  worse  than  were  its  trials 
in  other  days.  The  spirit  of  the  world 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  are  opposed 
by  their  very  nature,  and  as  long  as  they 
exist  conflicts  will  arise. 


Friendship  Village.  By  Zona  Gale. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  121110.  pp.  323.  $1.50  net. 

There  is  nothing  stirring  or  tragic  in 
this  latest  work  of  Miss  Gale.  It  is  a 
gentle  story  of  quiet  life.  The  reader  is 
entertained  more  with  the  portrayal  of 
the  various  rustic  characters  than  with 
development  of  a plot.  The  book 




throughout  is  quaint  and  plain,  and 
therefore  to  many  it  will  be  irresistible. 
No  phrase  more  aptly  describes  “Friend- 
ship Village’'  than  to  call  it  an  idyl  of 
American  village  life. 


The  Veneration  of  St.  Agnes,  V.  M. 

Bv  Rev.  Thomas  Shearman,  C.  S. 

S.  R.  i2mo.  pp.  150.  45  cents  net. 

A few  years  since  a London  maga- 
zine, reviewing  an  article  in  a German 
critical  review,  gave  it  as  certain  that  the 
story  of  the  virgin  martyr  Agnes  was 
built  more  on  fable  than  on  fact.  So 
many  solemn  names  were  cited  and  so 
many  mere  theories  were  set  down  as 
indisputably  true  that  the  unwary  read- 
ers might  easily  have  been  deceived. 
This  article  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  above-named  author,  he  resolved 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  favorite 
saint.  As  a result  we  have  this  precious 
little  book.  The  saints  who  have  es- 
teemed St.  Agnes,  the  Popes,  the  Or- 
ders, the  countries — all  are  brought  for- 
ward to  testify  to  the  reality  of  the 
famous  martyr.  Literature  and  art  have 
also  been  searched  for  evidence,  and 
they  give  it  most  prodigally.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  book  Father  Shear- 
man must  have  spent  no  little  time  and 
labor.  It  will  stand  as  a worthy  product 
of  his  scholarly  attainments. 


La  Yirilite  Chretienne.  By  Pere 
Gillet.  Desclee,  De  Brower  & Cie.. 
Paris.  i2mo.  pp.  450.  70  cts.  net. 

These  twenty-six  conferences  on 
Christian  Manhood  were  delivered  be- 
fore the  students  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  Belgium.  Priests,  who  are 
seeking  means  to  draw  the  souls  of  men 
to  God,  will  find  in  this  solid,  practical 
and  eloquent  book  many  helps.  On  ac- 
count of  the  foreign  language  in  which 
these  discourses  are  printed  only  a lim- 
ited circulation  can  be  hoped  for  them. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  they  repay  the 
reader  for  his  trouble  many  times  over. 
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WE-  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  friends  and  patrons  to  the 
fact  that  we  haw  in  successful 
operation  a complete  printing  plant, 
and  are  prepared^  to  execute  aU  orders 
for  General  Book  and  Job  Printing, 
and  make  a specialty  of  such  work 
as  the  Clergy  and  the  Various  Sister- 
hoods will  regime. 

The  plant  is  owned  by  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction 
in  the  filling  of  aU  orders  entrusted 
to  os. 

The  '■Rosary  Tress, 

Somerset,  Ohio. 
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the  Youths*  Magazine 

Is  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor  because 

It  Pleases  and 
Instructs  the 
Children 

50  cents  a year — less  than  a penny  a <week  I 

Cbe  Hosarv  Press  Company 

Somerset,  Ohio 


Dominican  Year  Book 

FOR  ( 

1909 

A Mine  of  General  and  Special  In- 
formation for  Catholics  — Calendars, 
Dominican  and  Roman  — Tables  of 
Feasts  and  Fasts — Complete  Lists  of 
Indulgences — Valuable  and  Seasonable 
Articles  by  Clergy  and  Laity — Copious 
Illustrations,  etc.  ~ 


Slagle  Copies  25c.  Special  Prices  in  Quan- 
* titles.  Send  Orders  to 

DOMINICAN  COLLEGE 

487  Michigan  A*e.t  N.  E. 

Or—  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  ROSARY  PRESS  COMPANY 

SOMERSET,  OHIO 


“Che  Roly  Dame” 

AN 

EiaHT-PAOe  MONTHLY 
JOURNAL 

Issued  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  Holy  Name  Societies,  promotes 
devotion  to  the  adorable  Name  of 
Jesus,  wages  unceasing  warfare 
against  profane  and  unclean 
speech,  and  discusses  ably  and 
interestingly  topics  of  vital  im> 
portance  to  Catholics. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  25  CENTS  PER  ANNUM 


THE  ROSARY  PRESS  COMPANY 


RSI8R3M08 


SOMERSET.  OHIO 
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CONTENTS  FOR  DECEMBER,  1908 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa.  Frontispiece  

The  Recent  Elections  in  Canada,  illustrated 

THOMAS  O'HAGAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 
Sana  Teipsum — The  Story  of  a Profession  (I) — REV.  j.  E.  COPUS.  S.  J. 

“An  Incident  In  the  Temple.”  illustrated LENA  M.  M'CAULEY 

“De  Profundis.”  Verse ELEANOR  PIATT 

The  Four  Principal  Jewish  Sects  at  the  Time  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

Illustrated VICTOR  O.  FRANCIS 

A Christmas  Violinist GEORGINA  PELL  CURTIS 

At  the  Octogenarian’s  House  (VII) A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

Growth  of  Ceremony  and  Liturgy  in  the  Church  ( X 1 1 ) . ...M.  A.  GANNON 

St.  Patrick’s  Flowers.  Verse P.  J.  COLEMAN 

The  Measure  of  Their  Fathers  (III) ANNA  C.  MINOGUE 

Characteristics  of„Augustan  Ages JOHN  M'DONALD 

A Momentous  Christmas  Eve OLIVE  KATHARINE  PARR 

“The  Children  of  Mary”  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 

REV.  J.  T.  M’DERMOTT,  D.  D. 

The  Fairy  Spell.  Verse DENIS  A.  M'CARTHY 

The  Borgia  Apartment  in  the  Vatican.  Illustrated 

GRACE  V.  CHRISTMAS 

Mary  Bernard  of  St.  Gildard — VI.  The  Home-Coming  of  the  Lamb 

MARIE  ALOYSIA  DUNNE 

Winnie  of  the  Seventh  Ward MRS.  HERMANN  BOSCH 

Sister  Blanche — Life  and  Letters  of  the  Countess  de  St.  Martial 

THE  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON 

Oougane  Barra ’ G.  M.  O'REILLY 

Discoveries A recent  convert 

The  White  Gifts.  Verse WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER 

General  Chronicle 

With  the  Editor 


TERMS*  12  a year,  in  advance;  Biz  months,  $1;  thiee  months.  50  cents;  single  copy.  20  cents;  foreign 
and  Canadian  subscription,  $2.60  a year.  Receipt  of  payment  is  shown  by  date  on  address  label.  Instructions 
far  Renewal , Discontinuance , or  Change  of  Address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go 
into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  gi\en.  Discontinuance:  We  find  that  many  of  eur 
subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscription  interrupted  and  their  flies  broken  in  case  they  fail  to 
remit  before  expiration.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers 
are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  Magazine  is  no  longer  required. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  registered  letter,  draft,  check,  money  order  or  express,  to 

THE  ROSARY  PRESS  COMPANY,  Somerset , Ohio 


Entered  at  Postoffice , Somerset , Ohio,  as  second  class  matter 
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Dedicated  to  the  Infant  Jesus 


DECEMBER 


ROMAN  CALENDAR 

DOMINICAN  CALENDAR 

1 T. 

8 W. 

9 Th. 
4 F. 

9 & 

S.  Eligius,  B.  C. 

S.  Bibiana,  V.  M. 

S.  Francis  Xavier,  C. 

S.  Peter  Chrysologus,  B.  C.  Doct 
S.  Sabbas,  Abb. 

S.  Irenaeus,  B.  M (June  28) 
Bl.  John  of  Vercelli,  C.  O.  P. 
S.  Francis  Xavier,  C. 

S.  Barbara,  V.  M. 

S.  Joachim,  C.  (Aug.  16) 

6 S. 

+Second  Sunday  of  Advent 

Gosp.,  Ma*f  ix.  9-10:  John  Sends  his 
Disciples  tc  Chris* 

♦Second  Sunday  of  Advent 

Rosary  Confraternity  Sunday 

7 M. 

8 T. 

9 W. 

10  Th. 

11  F. 
18  S. 

S.  Ambrose,  B.  Doct. 

^IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  B.  V. 
S.  Leocadia,  V.  M. 

S.  Eulalia,  V.  M. 

S.  Damasus  I,  P.  C. 

S.  Valery,  Abb. 

Ordination  of  S.  Ambrose,  B.  C.  Doct. 
♦IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
Bl.  Raymund  of  Capua,  C.  O.P.  (Oct  5) 
Translation  of  the  House  of  Loretto 
Bl.  James  of  Ulm,  C.,  O.  P.  (Oct.  12) 
Maternity  B.  V.  M.  (Oct.  18). 

18  S. 

+Third  Sunday  of  Advent 

Gosp.,  John  i,  19-28:  John  Bears  Wit- 
ness to  Christ 

i *Third  Sunday  of  Advent 

I Holy  Name  Confraternity  Sunday 

1 

14  M. 
16  T. 

16  W. 

17  Th. 

18  F. 
10  s. 

S.  Nicasius,  B.  M. 

Octave  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
S.  Eusebius,  B.  M.  Ember  Day 
S.  Olympias,  W. 

Expectation  B.  V.  M.  Ember  Day 
| Bl.  Urban  V,  P.  C.  Ember  Day 

Bl.  James  de  Benefactis,C.,O.P.  (Nv.29) 
Octave  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
♦Bl.  Sebastian  Maggi,  C.,O.P.  Em.  Day 
S.  Nicholas,  B.  C.  (Dec.  6) 
♦Expectation  B.  V.  M.  Ember  Day 
♦S.  Lucy,  V.  M.  (Dec.  13)  Ember  Day 

80  S. 

' ^Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent 

! Gosp.,  Lukv.  iii,  1-16:  Mission  of  John 

♦Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent 

Living  Rosary  Sunday 

81  M. 

22  T. 
83  W. 

34  Th. 

35  F. 

SO  s. 

| S.  Thomas,  Apostle 

S.  Ischyrion,  M. 

S.  Scrvulus,  C. 

Vigil  of  Christmas 

+CHRISTMAS 

S.  Stephen,  Protomartyr 

S.  Thomas,  Apostle 
Bl.  Mary,  W.,  O.  P. 

S.  Dominic  Sylensis,  Abb. 
♦Vigil  of  Christmas. 
♦CHRISTMAS 
♦S.  Stephen,  Protomartyr. 

87  S. 

•^Sunday  within  the  Octave 

S.  John.  Evangelist.  Gosp.,  Luke  ii, 
33-40:  Prophecy  of  Simeon 

♦S.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
Last  Sunday  of  the  Month 

38  M. 

30  T. 

» w. 

31  Th. 

| Holy  Innocents,  MM. 

S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  B.  M. 
| Of  the  Octave 
1 S.  Sylvester,  P.  C. 

♦Holy  Innocents,  MM. 

S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  B.  M. 
Of  the  Octave 
S.  Sylvester,  P.  C. 

%«HKBVlATie>NS  AND  SICNSt  8.,  Paint;  88.,  Saints;  Bl„  Blessed;  BB.,  B leased  s;  O.  P.,  Order  of 
Egpfcers;  C.,  Confessor;  r..  Pope;  B.,  Bishop;  Doct.,  Doctor  of  the  Church;  Abb..  Abbot;  V.,  Virgin;  W., 
• M.,  Martyr;  MM.,  Martyrs;  W.,  Widow;  B.  V.  M„  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  * Refers  to  indulgences  ou 


bg^l^nonthlj  calendar;  4"  Sunday  or  Holyday  of  Obligation.  Feasts  followed  by  a date  in  porontbo- 
^B^Mteantferred  from  their  original  date,  which  is  shown  in  parenthesis. 

Ttoman  Calendar  which  we  give  is  the  one  followed  in  the  city  of  Borne. 
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INDULGENCES  FOR  DECEMBER 


December  6 — First  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Indulgences:  1.  Plenary  and  partial  (Cc.  I). 
2.  Partial  of  ten  years  and  ten  quarantines 
for  Tertiaries  and  Rosarians  (Cc.  VI). 

December  8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  General  Absolution  with  plen- 
ary indulgence  for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  August 
4).  Indulgences:  1.  Plenary  for  Rosarians 
(Cc.  V).  2.  Second  plenary  for  Rosarians 

who  take  part  in  the  procession  held  in 
honor  of  the  feast.  3.  Plenary  and  partial 
for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  3,  January  1).  4.  Plenary 
for  Living  Rosary  Society  (Cc.  III).  5. 
Partial  of  seven  years  and  seven  quarantines 
for  Rosarians  who  receive  the  sacraments, 
visit  the  altar  or  chapel  of  the  Confraternity 
and  there  pray  for  the  intention  of  the  Pope. 

December  13 — Second  Sunday  of  the 
month.  Indulgences:  Plenary  and  par- 

tial (Cc.  II). 

December  16 — First  day  of  the  novena  in 
preparation  for  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
Our  Lord.  Besides  the  indulgences  noted 
for  September  25,  Pope  Pius  VII  granted  to 
all  the  faithful  who  visit  a Dominican  church 
on  each  of  the  nine  days  preceding  the  feast 
of  Christmas  and  there  perform  some  pious 
exercise,  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  and 
seven  quarantines  for  each  day,  and  for  the 
first  and  last  days  of  the  novena  a plenary  in- 
dulgence for  all  who  shall  receive  the  sacra- 
ments on  these  days  and  pray  for  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Pope. 

December  16,  18,  19 — Tertiaries  may  gain 
a partial  indulgence  of  ten  years  and  ten 
quarantines  on  each  of  these  days  (Cc.  VI). 


December  18 — Expectation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  Plenary  indulgence  for  the 
Living  Rosary  Society  (Cc.  III). 

December  20 — Third  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Plenary  indulgence  for  members  of  the  Liv- 
ing Rosary  Society  (Cc.  III). 

December  24  — Tertiaries  and  Rosarians 
may*gain  an  indulgence  of  fifteen  years  and 
fifteen  quarantines  (Cc.  VI).  Tertiaries  may 
receive  General  Absolution  to-day. 

Decer'^er  25 — Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 
General  Absolution  with  plenary  indulgence 
for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  August  4).  Indulgences: 
1.  Plenary  for  Rosarians  (Cc.  V).  2.  Plen- 
ary and  partial  for  Tertiaries  (Cc.  3,  January 
^1).  3.  Plenary  for  Living  Rosary  Society 

(Cc.  III).  4.  Partial  of  fifteen  years  and 
fifteen  quarantines  for  Tertiaries  and  Ro- 
sarians at  the  first  Mass,  fifteen  years  and 
fifteen  quarantines  at  the  second,  and  a plen- 
ary at  the  third  (Cc.  VI).  5.  Partial  of 
seven  years  and  seven  quarantines  for  Ro- 
sarians who  recite  at  least  five  decades  of 
the  Rosary.  6.  Partial  of  seven  years  and 
seven  quarantines  for  Rosarians  who  recite 
weekly  the  fifteen  decades. 

December  26,  27,  28 — Tertiaries  and  Ro- 
sarians may  gain  an  indulgence  of  thirty 
years  and  thirty  quarantines  on  each  of  these 
days  (Cc.  VI). 

December  27 — Last  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Plenary  indulgence  for  all  the  faithful 
(Cc.  IV). 


The  name  Advent  is  applied,  in  the 
Latin  Church,  to  that  period  of  the  year 
during  which  the  Church  requires  the 
faithful  to  prepare  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  Christmas,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  would  penetrate  into  the  pro- 
found mystery  which  occupies  the  mind 
of  the  Church  during  this  season,  we 
find  that  this  mystery  of  the  Coming, 
or  Advent,  of  Jesus  is  at  once  simple 
and  threefold.  It  is  simple,  for  it  is  the 
one  same  Son  of  God  that  is  coming; 
it  is  threefold,  because  He  comes  at 
three  different  times  and  in  three  differ- 
ent ways. 


“In  the  first  coming,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  “He  comes  in  the  flesh  and  in 
weakness ; in  the  second,  He  comes  in 
spirit  and  in  power ; in  the  third,  He 
comes  in  glory  and  in  majesty ; and  the 
second  Coming  is  the  means  whereby 
we  pass  from  the  first  to  the  third/’ 

As  in  Lent,  so  likewise  during  Advent, 
marriage  is  not  solemnized,  lest  worldly 
jov  should  distract  Christians  from  those 
serious  thoughts  wherewith  the  ex- 
pected Coming  of  the  Sovereign  Judge 
ought  to  inspire  them,  or  from  that 
dearly  cherished  hope  which  the  friends 
of  the  Bridegroom  have  of  being  soon 
called  to  the  eternal  Nuptial-feast. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BARGAINS' 

HOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  00  FARTHEST 

6 Novels  for  $3. 

BY  THE  BEST  CATHOLIC  WRITERS 

6 handsome  volumes,  regular  price,  $7.50 

The  regular  price  of  these  books  to  $7.50  or  $1.25  per  volume.  We  offer  you  this  splendid  Mt 
for  only  $3.85  in  connection  with  a year’s  subscription  to  Benziger’s  Magazine,  the  popular  Catho- 
lic family  monthly.  Total  for  books  and  Magazine.  $5.85.  You  can  uie  the  books  tor  Christmas^ 
presents,  sending  them  to  different  addresses. 


HEARTS  OF  GOLD.- 
OUT  OF  BONDAGE. 
CORINNE’S  VOW. 


Rvo,  cloth,  $1.25 


By  I.  Edhor 
By  M.  Holt  / 


BENZIGER'S  MAGAZINE  contain,  novel., 
stories,  and  interesting:  articles,  Woman's 
Department,  etc.,  and  about  1000  illus- 
trations a year.  It  is  recommended  by 
70  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 


8vo,  cloth.  $1.25 

- - - By  Mary  T.  Waggaman 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.25 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  KING  HAL.  By  Marion  Ames  Taggart 

8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  $1.25 

THE  PILKINGTON  HEIR.  By  Anna  T.  Sadlier 

8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25  / \ 

THE  FATAL  BEACON.  - By  F.  v.  Brackel  / 

8vo,  cloth.  $1.25  / y 
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For  the  Protection  of  Your  Family 

secure  a benefit  certificate  in  the 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters 

the  foremost  Catholic  Fraternal  Organization  operating  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  organized  May  24,  1883. 
XTembership  135,000;  Reserve  $2,000,000.00  invested  in  the  highest 
class  of  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds.  Paid  in  death  claims 
since  organization,  $1 1,500,000.00;  paid  in  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
through  subordinate  courts,  $2,575,000.00.  Applicants  eligible  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45  years.  Rates  very  conservative  and  are 
graded  on  the  basis  of  age  at  entry.  Cost  of  management  lowest 
of  all  Fraternal  Organizations.  Benefit  Certificates  written  for 
$500,  $1,000  and  $2,000.  Very  liberal  commissions  paid  to  organ- 
izers. Excellent  social  and  fraternal  advantages  afforded.  Those 
desiring  membership  or  to  organize  subordinate  courts  may  secure 
full  information  by  addressing 

THOMAS  F.  McDonald,  High  Secretary 

L t#  1235  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Building  CHICAOO 
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S.  S.  McCLURE,  Editor  ot  McClure’s  Magazine: 

THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  a perfect  piece  of  book-making  in  .his  field.  It  is 
well  printed  and  substantially  bound.  It  is  the  most  thorough  exposition  of  human  history  and 
institutions  as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  only  form  in  which  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  this  great  institution,  now  nearly  two  thousand  years 
old,  could  be  clearly  set  forth.  It  represents  a mass  of  learning  and  research  and  knowledge 
carefully  selected  and  edited  that  has  no  parallel  in  dealing  with  a single  great  institution.  As  a 
masterly  presentation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  a very  influential  force  in  modern  history,  it  is  an 
essential  work  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed. 

MILLION  DOLLAR  MARK  PASSED!  / 


Unprecedented  Record  of  American  Book 'Making. 

$1,000,000  Advance  Sales  of 


More  than 


THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA  „ AN 

/.V  AN 

VOLUME  IV  NOW  READY  /<V  ARTISTIC 

Thirty  «Two  Broad  Departments  brochurb 

Art,  Philosophy,  Science,  Apologetic*,  Biography,  Church  History.  Education,  Liturgy,  Xv  °*  Specimen  Pages, 
Archaeology,  Tue  Saints.  Music,  Civil  History,  Literature,  Patrology,  Scripture,  Tbeol-  /dr  Illustrations,  Ilium- 
«gy,  Canon  Law.  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Ethics,  Pspecy,  Painting,  Religions,  Mis-  /J?  inationsin  Colors,  Ed- 
I Clergy,  Religious  Orders,  Laity,  Statistics,  Catechctlcs,  Hierarchy,  Sociology,  / & itorial  and  Press  Re- 

JgJWiography.  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES.  30.000  ARTICLES.  2,000  ILLUSTRA-  X AT  views,  and  other  valuable 
pONS  AND  MAPS  THE  WORK  OF  OVER  1,000  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  /.  and  interesting  information 
EMINENT  SCHOLARS,  REPRESENTING  TWENTY-SEVEN  NATIONALITIES.  X&  regarding  THE  ENCYC10PEDIA 
• . . / xT  will  be  sent  complimentary  on 

lMM  .1  Fdlium*  RT.tn  d R Esniruu  k w-  PH  n I T.  O Itnr.in - Hhimf  X *▼ nnnii/.a,inn  • 


Inanf  flf  Fditflrc*  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  Editor-in-chief  X ' 
PWIIU  Ul  CUIIUIO.  CONDE  B.  Pallen.  Ph.  D..  T,L.  D.,  Managing  Editor  SjQ 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Thomas  J.  Shah  an,  J.U.L.,  D.D.  X A 


John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J 


COMPLIMENTARY— Any  one  of  the  following  articles  X* 
(complete)  from  THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPE-  XJ*’ 
OIA  will  be  sent  complimentary  on  receipt  of  Xjr  r 
Attached  application : Xv 

1.  Anglicanism  6.  Atheism  1 1.  Alexander  VI  (Borgia)  X Name 

:•  Astronomy  7.  Creation  12.  Bankruptcy  AC 

Jf'Koffllw  8.  Coliseum  13  St.  Augustine  / ® Street. 
V Christianity  9.  Dante  14.  Communion  / 

5'  Corporations  10.  Babylonia  15.  Social  Cont’cts  / rjty 


LLUSTRA-  X di*  views,  and  other  valuable 
'S  MOST  /.  and  interesting  information 
LITIBS.  regarding  THE  ENCYC10PEDIA 

^ . XAr  will  be  sent  complimentary  on 
~h\tf  f receipt  of  attached  application: 
tor 

f A To  Robert  Appleton  Company. 

^ 39  West  38th  8treet,  New  York 

f X?  Gentlemen:  I shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive  complimentaryTcopy  or  the  Brochure 


, and  complete  Article  No of  the  Catholic 

Encyclopedia  referred  to  in  your  announce- 
ment in  The  Rosary. 
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LAUGHLIN  MFG.  CO. 


ON  APISA  V. 


4 1 Majestic  Bldg.  ::  Detroit,  Mich. 

NT  ON  APPROVAL  to  Responsible  People 


Church  Furniture 

Altar*,  Pulpits,  Co*fe*eloaaie,  PewP, 

Wood  Carving*,  la  I act  church  lumitura 

of  Every  Description 


Designs  and  estimates  furnished 
upon  request. 

Send  for  booklet  “In  Evidence.” 


American 


Chicago, 
218  Wabash  At 


New  York, 

19  W.  Eighteenth 
Street 

Boston, 

70  Franklin  At. 

Philadelphia, 
1238  Arch  Street 


IVORY  CRUCIFIXES 

tFrom  2 to  24  inches  in  height 

Artistically  Carved  to  Order 

PRICES  MODERATE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 

CARVED  CRUCIFIXES 

4x6  Inches,  25c.  9x11  inchea,  SI. 00 

P.  FONTAN,  Artist  Carver 

LAVARON  STl'DIO 

414  Fine  Arts  Bldg..  CHICAGO.  III. 

RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 

FOR 

-^CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Save  money  by  buying  at 
HEADQUARTERS 

Write  for  our  1909  Catalogue,  just  out 


THE  CflTHOLIG  CHURCH  SUPPLY  HODSE 

Beach  and  Kingston  Streets 
Desk  22  BOSTON,  MASS* 
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Association  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity 

Founded  to  assist  and  protect  the  poor, 
homeless  boys  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Material  aid  only  25  cents  yearly.  The 
spiritual  benefits  are  very  great. 

Send  in  your  name  and  have  a share  in 
the  Daily  Mass  offered  for  the  members. 
Write  for  information  to 

THE  BOYS’  HOME, 

526  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wis. 

A School  of  higher  grade,  accredited  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Special  studies 
in  all  the  arts. 

Beautiful  location;  fine  buildings,  with  all 
modern  improvements. 

The  College  is  conducted  by  the  Domin- 
ican Sisters. 

Address  the  MOTHER  PRIORESS, 

St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wis. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph-on-the-Wissahickon 

A College  for  Women,  with  Academic, 
Intermediate  and  Elementary  Departments. 
Degrees  conferred.  Special  advantages  in 
Music  and  Art.  Individual  supervision  of 
manners.  Gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped, 
out-door  exercise,  tennis,  croquet,  basket- 
ball, fencing,  etc.  Location  and  grounds  un- 
surpassed. On  the  same  grounds,  but  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  college,  Seminary  for 
Little  Boys.  For  illustrated  catalogue,  ad- 
dress MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Aloysius’  Academy, 

New  Lexington,  Perry  County,  0. 

This  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  is  delightfully  situ- 
rted  in  a picturesque  ami  healthy  region  of 
Perry  County. 

The  plan  of  instruction  unites  every  ad- 
vantage which  can  contribute  to  a solid,  re- 
fined education,  cultivation  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  and  c«.re  of  health. 

For  terms  and  additional  particulars  apply 
to  MOTHER  SUPERIOR. 

Stella  Viae, 

Via  Nomentana  271,  Rome,  Italy 

Home  School  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  parts  of  Rome. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Jesus 
and  Mary. 

Special  facilities  for  the  practice  and  study 
of  Modern  Languages,  Art  and  Music. 
Weekly  visits  to  places  of  historic  or  artistic 
interest. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

THE  DIRECTRESS. 


Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College, 

Near  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Sixty  miles  from  Baltimore.  Conducted  by 
Secular  Clergymen,  aided  by  Lay  Professors. 

Classical,  Commercial  and  Special  Scien- 
tific Courses. 

Modern  improvements.  New  Gymnasium 
and  Swimming  Pool  in  course  of  erection. 
Separate  department  for  young  boys. 
Address, 

VERY  REV.  D.  J.  FLYNN,  LL.  D. 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  P.  O.,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 


St.  John’s  University, 

Collegeville,  Minn. 

Conducted  by  Benedictine  Fathers.  Old- 
est, largest  and  best  Catholic  College  in  the 
Northwest.  Location  unexcelled.  Commer- 
cial, Classical,  Scientific,  Philosophical  and 
Theological  courses.  Rates  moderate.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address 

THE  REV.  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


CIk  £atbolic  Girl’s  Guide 


Counsels  and  Devotions  for  Girls  in 
tlx  Ordinary  Walks  of  Life 

By 

REV.  FRANCIS  X.  LASANCE 


16mo.  Three  Full-page  Illustrations. 
679  pages.  Cloth  and  Qold.  Price  $1. 

We  will  send,  postpaid,  a FREE  copy  oi 
this  beautiful  volume  to  every  sub- 
scriber who  sends  us  one  new  paid-up 
annual  subscription  to  The  Rosaev 
Magazine. 

THE  ROSARY  PRESS 

SOMERSET,  OHIO 


homelike  Furnished  Rooms  for  gentlemen 

Palmer  House 

P.  «.  MYBEtS,  Proprietor 
Lexington  Avon  no  and  00th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Catering  to  K.  of  C.  Parties  a specialty.  Dining  Rom 
far  Ladles  and  Oentlemen— A In  Carta  and  Table  d'tfeta 

TELEPHONE  2472  PLAZA 
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H0LIDHY  GIFT 

A YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

me  ROSARY 

MAGAZINE 


Is  most  acceptable.  Every  month  for  a whole 
year  as  The  Rosary  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends  your  kindness  and  consideration  will  be 
remembered.  A beautiful  card  with  your  name 
inscribed  as  donor  will  be  sent,  if  requested. 
Ever  since  its  establishment,  seventeen  years  ago, 

THE  ROSARY  MAGAZINE 

Has  been  growing  steadily  in  intrinsic  value  and 
popular  esteem.  Its  contents  are  varied  and 
intensely  interesting,  and  cover  the  whole  range 
of  literature.  The  chronicle  of  current  events, 
covering  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pages  of  care- 
fully digested  matter,  is  alone  worth  the  cost  of 
subscription ; and  the  monthly  review  of  new 
books  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  world  of  letters. 
j*  The  subscription  price  of  The  Rosary  is  only 
$2.00  a year — less  than  four  cents  a week. 


The  Rosary  Press  Company 

jt  SOMERSET,  OHIO  ^ ^ 
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